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PKEFACE. 


The  proper  and  wholesome  preparation  of  our  daily  food, 
though  it  may  hold  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  hut  a very 
humble  place  among  the  useful  arts  of  life,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  an  altogether  unimportant  one,  involving  so  entirely, 
as  it  does,  both  health  and  comfort. 

England  is,  beyond  most  other  countries,  rich  in  the  varied 
and  abundant  produce  of  its  soil,  or  of  its  commerce^  which  in 
turn  supply  to  it  all  that  the  necessities  or  the  luxury  of  its 
people  can  demand ; yet,  until  within  very  recent  years,  its 
cookery  has  remained  far  inferior  to  that  of  nations  much  less 
advanced  in  civilization ; and  foreigners  have  been  called  in  to 
furnish  to  the  tables  of  our  aristocracy,  and  of  the  wealthier 
orders  of  the  community,  those  refinements  of  the  art  which 
Avere  not  to  be  obtained  from  native  talent. 

Our  improvement  was  for  a long  time  opposed  by  our  own 
strong  and  stubborn  prejudices  against  innovation  m general, 
and  against  the  innovations  of  strangers  in  particular ; but  these, 
of  late,  have  fast  given  way  before  the  more  rational  and  liberal 
spirit  of  the  times : happily  for  ourselves,  we  have  ceased  to  be 
too  bigoted,  or  too  proud  to  profit  by  the  superior  information 
and  experience  of  others  upon  any  subject  of  utility.  The  pre- 
sent age  is  one  of  rapid  and  universally  progressing  knowledge; 
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and  nothing  which  is  really  calculated  to  advance  either  the 
great  or  the  small  interests  of  society  is  now  regarded  as  too 
homely  or  too  insignificant  for  notice.  The  details  of  domestic 
economy,  in  particular,  are  no  longer  sneered  at  as  beneath  the 
attention  of  the  educated  and  accomplished ; and  the  truly 
refined,  intelligent,  and  high-minded  women  of  England  have 
ceased,  in  these  days  of  comparative  good  sense,  to  consider 
their  acquaintance  with  such  details  as  inconsistent  with  their 
dignity,  or  injurious  to  their  attractions and  who  can  direct 
their  households  with  the  same  taste,  the  same  judgment,  and 
the  same  watchful  care  for  the  comfort  of  others  as  themselves? 
Who,  indeed,  can  guard  all  the  interests  of  home  as  they  can? 
And  surely  a woman  does  not  preside  less  pleasingly  in  her 
own  immediate  circle,  nor  do  the  honours  of  her  table,  or  of 
her  drawing-room,  with  less  grace  and  propriety  for  having 
given  (often  from  pursuits  much  more  congenial  to  her)  some 
portion  of  the  day  to  the  examination  and  control  of  her  do- 


mestic affairs;  it  is  rare,  too,  we  should  suppose,  for  a husband 
to  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  his  wife  for  the  exertion  of  a 
surveillance  which,  if  steadily  and  judiciously  maintained,  will 
affect  his  expenditure  beyond  all  that  a careless  calculator 


would  imagine  possible.  This,  at  a period  when  the  stru^ffle 
tor  income  is  so  general,  and  the  means  of  half  the  fiimilies 
holding  a certain  rank  in  the  world  are  so  insufficient  for  the 

support  of  their  position,  is  a consideration  of  very  deep  im- 
portance. 

Few  things  are  more  certain  to  involve  persons  of  narrow 
fortune  in  painful  difficulties  than  the  ruinous,  because  constant 
(though  not  always  perceptible),  extravagance  which  so  often 
exists  in  e\  ery  department  of  a house  of  which  the  sole  regula- 
tion is  left  to  servants,  who,  more  than  any  other  class  of  people 
in  the  w orld,  w ould  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of 
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money,  and  of  the  means  of  economizing  it.  We  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  generality.  Some  amongst  them  there  are,  we 
know,  equally  trustworthy  and  conscientious,  who  protect  their 
employers’  property  from  abuse  more  scrupulously  even  than  if 
it  were  their  own ; but  the  greater  number  are  reckless  enough 
in  their  wasteful  profusion  when  uncontrolled  by  the  eye  of  a 
superior:  an  inexperienced  housekeeper  cannot  be  too  soon 
aware  of  this.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  young 
mistress  of  a family  has  had  no  opportimity  before  her  mar- 
riage of  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  her  to 
conduct  her  household  concerns  as  she  could  desire ; and  that, 
with  a high  sense  of  her  duties,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  fulfil 
them  to  the  utmost,  she  is  prevented  by  her  entire  ignorance  of 
domestic  affairs  from  accomplishing  her  object.  In  such  a case, 
unless  she  should  chance  to  possess  that  rare  treasure  of  com- 
mon English  life,  a superior  cook,*  the  economy  of  her  table 
will  not  be  amongst  the  lightest  of  her  difficulties ; and  she 
may  be  placed,  perhaps,  by  circumstances  at  a distance  from 
every  friend  who  could  counsel  or  assist  her.  Thrown  thus 
entirely  upon  her  own  resources,  she  will  naturally  and  gladly 
avail  herself  of  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  such  books  as  can 
really  afford  to  her  the  information  she  requires.  Many  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  do  this,  in  part,  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  public ; but  amongst  the  large  number  of  works  on 
cookery,  which  we  have  carefully  perused,  we  have  never  yet 
met  with  one  which  appeared  to  us  either  quite  intended  for,  or 

* It  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  good  cooks  should  abound  amongst  us,  if  we 
consider  how  very  few  receive  any  training  to  fit  them  for  their  business.  Every 
craft  has  its  apprentices ; but  servants  are  generally  left  to  scramble  together  as 
they  can,  from  any  source  which  accident  may  open  to  them,  a knowledge  of 
their  respective  duties.  We  have  often  thought,  that  schools  in  which  these 
duties  should  be  taught  them  thoroughly,  would  be  of  far  greater  benefit  to  them 
than  is  the  half-knowledge  of  comparative  un-useful  matters  so  frequently  be- 
stowed on  them  by  charitable  educationists. 
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entirely  suited  to  the  need  of  the  totally  inexperienced ; none,  in 
fact,  which  contained  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art,  with  direc- 
tions so  practical,  clear,  and  simple,  as  to  be  at  once  understood, 
and  easily  followed,  by  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  deficiency,  we  have  endeavoured  in  the 
present  volume  to  supply,  by  such  thoroughly  explicit  and 
minute  instructions  as  may,  we  trust,  be  readily  comprehended 
and  carried  out  by  any  class  of  learners ; our  receipts,  moreover, 
with  a few  trifling  exceptions  which  are  scrupulously  specified, 
are  confined  to  such  as  may  be  'perfectly  depended  on^  from 
having  been  proved  beneath  our  own  roof  and  under  our  own 
personal  inspection.  We  have  trusted  nothing  to  others;  but 
having  desired  sincerely  to  render  the  work  one  of  genuine  use- 
fulness, we  have  spared  neither  cost  nor  labour  to  make  it  so, 
as  the  very  plan  on  which  it  has  been  written  must  of  itself, 
we  think,  evidently  prove.  It  contains  some  novel  features, 
calculated,  we  hope,  not  only  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  the 
kitchen,  but  to  be  of  service  likewise  to  those  by  whom  they 
are  directed.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  summary  appended 
to  the  receipts,  of  the  different  ingredients  which  they  contain, 
with  the  exact  proportion  of  each,  and  the  precise  time  required 
to  dress  the  whole.  This  shows  at  a glance  what  articles  have 
to  be  prepared  before  hand,  and  the  hour  at  which  they  must 
be  ready ; while  it  affords  great  facility  as  well,  for  an  estimate 
of  the  expense  attending  them.  The  additional  space  occupied 
by  this  closeness  of  detail  has  necessarily  prevented  the  admis- 
sion of  so  great  a variety  of  receipts  as  the  book  might  otherwise 
have  comprised;  but  a limited  number,  thus  completely  ex- 
plained, may  perhaps  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader  than  a 
larger  mass  of  materials  vaguely  given. 

Our  directions  for  boning  poultry,  game,  &c.,  are  also,  we 
may  venture  to  say,  entirely  new,  no  author  that  is  known  to 
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ns  having  hitherto  afforded  the  slightest  information  on  the 
subject ; but  while  we  have  done  our  utmost  to  simplify  and  to 
render  intelligible  this,  and  several  other  processes  not  generally 
well  understood  by  ordinary  cooks,  our  first  and  best  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  those  articles  of  food  of  which  the  con- 
sumption is  the  most  general,  and  which  are  therefore  of  the 
greatest  consequence ; and  on  what  are  usually  termed  plain 
English  dishes.  With  these  we  have  intermingled  many  foreign 
ones  which  we  know  to  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  which 
now  so  far  belong  to  our  national  cookery,  as  to  be  met  with 
commonly  at  all  refined  modern  tables.  But  we  find  that  we 
have,  in  every  way,  so  far  exceeded  the  limits  assigned  to  us  for 
our  volume,  that  we  feel  compelled  to  take  here  our  somewhat 
abrupt  leave  of  the  reader;  who  will,  no  doubt,  discover  easily, 
without  our  assistance,  both  any  merit  and  any  deficiency  which 
may  exist  in  the  work. 
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NOTICE  TO  THIRD  EDITION.  ! 


In  preparing  a third  edition  of  the  Modern  Cookery  for 
I the  press,  within  so  very  short  a time  of  its  first  publication, 
the  authoress  has  endeavoured  to  show  her  sense  of  the  gratify- 
ing reception  which  has  been  given  to  the  work,  by  improving 
it  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  To  this  end,  she  has  gladly 
availed  herself  of  the  space  afforded  by  a slight  variation  in 
the  size  of  the  type,  to  add  a large  number  of  new  and  ex- 
^ cellent  receipts,  which,  like  all  that  the  volume  originally 
contained,  have  been  tested  with  exceeding  care.  She  has 
i also  arranged  the  dishes  appropriate  to  the  first  and  second 
course  under  the  French  names  of  entrees  and  entremets^  by 
I which  they  are  now  commonly  distinguished  ; and  in  explana- 
■ tion  of  these,  and  some  few  other  foreign  terms,  which  may 
not  be  perfectly  familiar  to  all  her  readers,  a short  vocabulary 
has  been  annexed  to  the  book.  Every  exertion  has,  in  fact 
been  made,  which  the  extremely  short  period  that  could  be 
commanded  for  the  purpose  would  allow,  both  to  correct  the 
work  throughout,  and  to  augment  as  much  as  possible  its 
value,  by  increasing  its  usefulness.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authoress  can  ensure 
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a satisfactory  result  of  her  labours,  unless  the  directions,  which 
have  cost  her  so  much  toil,  and  which,  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
failure,  have,  in  many  instances,  been  repeated  almost  to 
tediousness,  be  implicitly  followed  by  the  learner : she  cannot 
answer  for  their  success  if  they  he  not  strictly  adhered  to,  their 
very  exactness  rendering  any  deviation  from  them  always  likely 
to  endanger  it.  Attention  to  this  point  is  the  more  strongly 
urged,  because  the  object  of  the  writer,  in  taking  the  infinite 
pains  of  having  each  separate  receipt  of  a series  of  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred  worked  through  before  it  was  inserted  in 
the  volume,  that  she  might  assure  herself  of  its  entire  correct- 
ness and  real  practical  utility,  and  safely  guarantee  them  to 
others,  must  be  at  once  defeated  if  her  instructions  be  departed 
from. 

The  book  has  received,  since  it  was  issued  to  the  public, 
numberless  flattering  and  kindly  testimonies  of  approval,  both 
through  the  medium  of  the  ^iress,  and  through  various  private 
channels;  but  none  which  have  afforded  the  authoress  more 
heart-felt  pleasure — though  all  have  given  her  much — than 
the  cordial  assurances  of  many  young  housekeepers  that  it  has 
realized  to  them  all  that  it  professes,  and  proved  a most 
valuable  assistant  in  their  households.  May  it  continue  so  to 
fulfil  her  intention  and  her  wishes. 


July,  1846. 


NOTICE  TO  FIFTH  EDITION. 


A VERT  agreeable  opportunity  again  presents  itself  to  the 
writer  of  the  following  pages  of  addressing  a few  words  to  her 
readers,  and  she  takes  advantage  of  it  with  peculiar  pleasure, 
both  to  make  some  explanations  which  appear  almost  due  to  the 
earlier  friends  of  the  work,  and  to  offer  some  observations  upon 
one  or  two  points  on  which  she  has  hitherto  but  slightly 
touched. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  several  editions  of  the  Modern 
Cookery  have  succeeded  each  other  up  to  the  present  moment, 
and  the  favour  with  which  the  book  has  continued  to  be 
received,  might  seem  to  render  the  new  efforts  which  have  just 
been  made  for  its  improvement  altogether  superfluous ; but  in 
arranging  it,  in  the  first  instance,  for  publication,  the  Authoress 
confined  its  contents  strictly  to  the  one  subject  on  which  it  was 
professedly  written,  and  left  entirely  unnoticed  the  many  merely 
relative  matters  which  are  usually  annexed  to  domestic  treatises 
upon  it.  Amongst  these  were  Directions  for  Carvings  the 
omission  of  which,  as  she  learned  but  recently,  was  regretted  by 
some  of  the  purchasers ; and  it  was  suggested  that  their  insertion 
would  considerably  enhance  the  utility  of  the  work,  especially 
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to  young  housekeepers.  She  has  therefore  now  supplied  them, 
in  the  best  manner  that  time  and  circumstances  would  permit ; 
and  they  are  accompanied  by  a series  of  very  superior  illustra- 
tive engravings  on  steel,  which  do  credit,  she  thinks,  alike  to 
the  artist  whose  name  is  attached  to  them,  and  to  the  spirit  and 
good  taste  of  the  publishers  by  whom  they  were  decided  on. 

It  is  improbable  that,  after  these,  any  further  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  work,  which  has  already  been  extended  very  far 
beyond  its  original  limits.  Her  own  exertions  for  it  being  thus 
apparently  terminated,  the  Authoress  hopefully  commits  its 
future  fortunes  to  the  public,  whose  reception  of  it  has  been 
marked  by  a degree  of  urbanity  of  which,  through  all  her  life, 
she  will  remain  deeply  sensible,  Her  task  has  been  a laborious 
and  a trying  one;  so  much  so,  that  she  has  been  tempted  often 
entirely  to  relinquish  it;  yet,  in  parting  now  from  her  kind 
readers,  she  sees  it  finally  accomplished  almost  with  regret. 


Note.— The  Authoress  has  to  acknowledge  here  her  crreat 
obligation  to  M.  Soyer  of  the  Keform  Club,  who,  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  plates,  was  so  good  as  to  direct  the  arrange- 
ment of  many  of  the  subjects,  and  allow  drawings  of  them  to 
be  made  under  his  own  most  able  surveillance. 

Circumstances  of  the  moment  prevent  the  Authoress  from 
entering,  for  the  present,  upon  the  further  subjects  on  which 
she  had  proposed  to  offer  some  remarks ; she  will  therefore 
hope  to  retract  her  adieu,  and  to  make  them  hereafter  an  occa- 
sion of  again  addressing  herself  to  her  readers. 


April,  1846. 
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VOCABULARY  OF  TERMS, 


PRINCIPALITY  FRENCH,  USED  IN  MODERN  COOKERY. 


Aspic — fine  transparent  savoury 
jelly,  in  which  cold  game, 
poultry,  fish,  &c.,  are  mould- 
ed ; and  which  serves  also  to 
decorate  or  garnish  them. 

AssietteVolante — a dish  which  is 
handed  round  the  table  with- 
out ever  being  placed  upon 
it.  Small  foridus  in  paper 
cases  are  olten  served  thus ; 
and  various  other  prepara- 
tions, which  require  to  be 
eaten  very  hot. 

^lanquette — a kind  of  fricassee. 

Moudin — a somewhat  expensive 
dish,  formed  of  the  French 
forcemeat  called  quenelles, 
composed  either  of  game, 
poultry,  butcher’s  meat,  or 
fish,  moulded  generally  into 
the  form  of  a rouleau,  and 
gently  poached  until  it  is 
firm,  then  sometimes  broiled 
or  fried,  but  as  frequently 
served  plain. 

Boiullli — boiled  beef,  or  other 
meat,  beef  being  more  gene- 
rally understood  by  the  term. 


JBouillie — a sort  of  hasty  pud- 
ding. 

Bouillon — broth. 

Casserole — a stewpan  ; and  the 
name  also  given  to  a rice- 
crust,  when  moulded  in  the 
form  of  a pie,  then  baked 
and  filled  with  a mince  or 
puree  of  game,  or  with  a 
hlanquetfe  of  white  meat. 

Court  Bouillon — a preparation 
of  vegetables  and  wine,  in 
which  (in  expensive  cookery) 
fish  is  boiled. 

Consommee — very  strong  rich 
stock  or  gravy. 

Croustade — a case  or  crust  formed 
of  bread,  in  which  minces, 
purees  of  game,  and  other 
preparations  are  served. 

Crouton — a sippet  of  bread. 

Entree — a first  course  side  or 
corner  dish.* 

Entremets — a second  course  side 
or  corner  dish. 

Espagnole,  or  Spanish  sauce — a 
brown  gravy  of  high  savour. 


* Neither  the  roasts  nor  the  removes  come  under  the  denomination  of  entries t 
and  the  same  remark  applies  equally  to  the  entremets  in  the  second  course.  Large 
standing  dishes  at  the  sides,  such  as  raised  pies,  timbales,  &c.,  served  usually  m 
grand  repasts,  are  called but  in  an  ordinary  service,  all  the  intermediate 
dishes  between  the  joints  and  roasts  are  distinguished  by  the  name  ot  entrees,  ox 
entremets. 
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Farce — forcemeat. 

Fondu — a cheese  sovffie. 

Ghteau — a cake,  also  a pudding, 
as  Giiteaii  de  Itiz ; some- 
times also  a kind  of  tart,  as 
Gateau  de  Pithiviers. 

Hors  d' oeuvres — small  dishes  of 
anchovies,  sardines,  and 
other  relishes  of  the  kind, 
served  in  the  first  course. 

Macaronclni — a small  kind  of 
maccaroni. 

Maigre — made  without  meat. 

Matelote — a rich  and  expensive 
stew  of  fish  with  wine,  gene- 
rally of  carp,  eels,  or  trout. 

Meringue — a cake,  or  icing,  made 
of  sugar  and  whites  of  egg 
beaten  to  snow. 

Meringue — covered  or  iced  with 
a meringue-mixture. 

Nouilles — a paste  made  of  yolks 
of  egg  and  flour,  then  cut 
small  like  vermicelli. 


Purie — meat,  or  vegetables,  re- 
duced to  a smooth  pulp,  and 
then  mixed  with  sufficient 
liquid  to  form  a thick  sauce 
or  soup.  * 

Quenelles — French  forcemeat,  for 
which  see  page  1 50. 

Rissoles  • — small  fried  pastry 
either  sweet  or  savoury. 

Sparglietti — Naples  vermicelli. 

Stock — the  unthickened  broth  or 
gravy  which  forms  the  basis 
of  soups  and  sauces. 

Tammy — a strainer  of  fine  thiu 
woollen  canvas.* 

Timhale—e,  sort  of  pie  made  in 
a mould. 

Tourte — a delicate  kind  of  tart, 
baked  generally  in  a shallow 
tin  pan,  or  without  any,  see 
page  574. 

Vol-au-vent — for  this,  see  page 
347. 

Zita — Naples  maccaroni. 


*■  Sold  at  the  Italian  warelionses. 
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Common  and  untrained  cooks  are  often  deplorably  ignorant  of 
this  branch  of  their  business,  a knowledge  of  which  is,  neverthe- 
less,  quite  as  essential  to  them  as  is  that  of  boiling  or  roasting, 
for  without  it  they  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  serve  up  dinners 
of  decently  creditable  appearance.  W e give  such  brief  general 
directions  for  it  as  our  space  will  permit,  and  as  our  own  obser- 
vation enables  us  to  supply ; but  it  has  been  truly  said,  by  a 
great  authority  in  these  matters,  that  trussing  cannot  be  “ taught 
by  words  we  would,  therefore,  recommend,  that  instead  of 
relying  on  any  written  instructions,  persons  who  really  desire 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  subject,  and  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  entirely  preparing  all  varieties  of 
game  and  poultry  more  especially,  for  table,  in  the  very  best 
manner,  should  apply  for  some  practical  lessons  to  a first-rate 
poulterer ; or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  from  some  well-experienced  and  skilful  cook  the  in- 
struction which  they  need. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  TRUSSING. 

Before  a bird  is  trussed  the  skin  must  be  entirely  freed  from 
any  down  which  may  be  on  it,  and  from  all  the  stubble-ends  of 
the  feathers  ;*  the  hairs  also  must  be  singed  from  it  with  lighted 
writing  paper,  care  being  taken  not  to  smoke  nor  blacken  it  in 
the  operation.  Directions  for  cleansing  the  insides  of  birds  after 
they  are  drawn,  are  given  in  the  receipts  for  dressing  them, 
•Chapters  xii.  and  xiii. 

Turkeys,  geese,  ducks — wild  or  tame,  fowls,  and  pigeons, 
should  all  have  the  necks  taken  off  close  to  the  bodies,  but  not 
the  skin  of  the  necks,  which  should  be  left  sufficiently  long  to 


• This  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 
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TEUSSING. 


turn  down  upon  tli©  backs  for  a couple  of  inches  or  more,  where 
it  must  be  secured,  either  with  a needle  and  coarse  soft  cotton, 
or  by  the  pinions  of  the  birds  when  trussed, 

I'or  boiling,  all  poultry  or  other  birds  must  have  the  leet 
drawn  otf  at  the  first  joint  of  the  leg,  or  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. (In  the  latter  case  the  sineAvs  of  the  joint  must  be 
slightly  cut,  when  the  bone  may  be  easily  turned  back  as  here.) 

The  skin  must  then  be  loosened  with  the 
finger  entirely  from  the  legs,  which  must  be 
pushed  back  into  the  body,  and  the  small 
ends  tucked  quite  under  the  apron  so  as  to  be 
entirely  out  of  sight. 

The  Avings  of  chickens,  foAAds,  turkeys,  and  pigeons  are  left  on 
entire,  Avhether  for  roasting  or  boiling.  From 
geese,  ducks,  pheasants,  partridges,  black  game, 
moor-foAvl,  \Amodcocks,  snipes,  AAuld-fowl  of  all 
kinds,  and  all  small  birds,  the  first  tAA'O  joints 
are  taken  off,  leaving  but  one  joint  on,  thus 

The  feet  are  left  on  ducks,  and  those  of  tame  ones  are  trussed 
as  aaIII  be  seen  at  page  269  ; and  upon  roast  foAA'ls,  pheasants, 
black  and  moor-game,  pigeons,  wmodcocks,  and  snipes.  The 
thick  coarse  skin  of  the  legs  of  these  must  be  stripped,  or 
rubbed  off  Avith  a hard  cloth  after  they  have  been  held  in  boil- 
ino’  AA'^ater,  or  OA'er  a clear  fire  for  a feAV  minutes,  dhe  sliar])^ 
talons  must  be  pulled  out,  and  the  nails  clipped.  The  toes  of 
pigeons  for  roasting  should  be  cut  off.  ^ 

Geese,  sucking-pigs,  hares,  and  rabbits  have  the  feet  taken  off 

at  the  first  joint.  , . , . n 

The  livers  and  gizzards  are  served  m the  wings  of  roast 

turkeys  and  foAvls  only. 

The  heads  are  still  commonly  left  on  pheasants,  partridges,^ 
and  black,  and  moor-game;  but  the  fashion  is  declining.  01 
this  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 

Poultry  and  birds  in  general,  except  perhaps  quite  the  larger 
kinds,  are  more  easily  trussed  into  plump  handsome  form  Avitli 
tAvinc  and  needles  proper  to  the  purpose  (for  Avdiich  see  p.  33), 
than  Avith  skeAvers.  The  manner  in  Avhich  the  legs  and  Avings  are 
confined  is  much  the  same  for  all ; the  principal  difference  being 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  former  for  boiling,  Avhich  has  already 
been  explained. 

* There  is  a present  mode  of  trussing  very  largo  foAvls  for 
boiling  or  stewing  Aviiich  to  our  taste  is  more  novel  than  attrac- 
tive. The  feet  are  left  on.  and  after  the  skin  has  been  loosened 
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from  them  in  every  part,  the  legs  are  thrust  entirely  into  the 
body  by  means  of  a slight  incision  made  in  the  skin  just  above  the 
first  joint  on  the  underside,  the  feet  then  appear  almost  as  if 
growing  out  of  the  sides  of  the  breast : the  effect  of  this  is  not 
pleasing. 

TO  TRUSS  A TURKEY,  TOWL,  PHEASANT,  OR  PARTRIDGE  FOR 


ROASTING. 


First  draw  the  skin  of  the  neck  doivn  over  the  back,  and  secure 
it  from  slipping  up;  then  thread  a trussing  needle  of  convenient 
size,*  for  the  occasion,  with  packthread  or  small  twine  (the 
former,  from  being  the  most  flexible,  is  best);  pass  it  through 
the  pinion  of  the  bird,  then  through  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh, 
which  must  be  brought  up  close  under  the  wing^  and  in  a straight 
line  quite  through  the  body,  and  through  the  leg  and  pinion  on 
the  other  side ; draw  them  close,  and  bring  the  needle  back, 
passing  it  through  the  thick  part  of  the  leg,  and  through  the 
second  joint  of  the  pinion,  should  it  be  left  on  the  bird ; tie  it 
quite  tight ; and  then  to  secure  the  legs,  pierce  the  sidebone  and 
carry  the  twine  over  the  legs,  then  pass  the  needle  through  the 
other  sidebone,  and  tie  them  close  down.  If  skewers  be  used 
they  should  be  driven  through  the  pinions  and  the  legs,  and  a 
twine  passed  across  the  back  of  the  bird,  and  caught  over  the 
points  of  it,  and  then  tied  in  the  centre  of  the  back  ; this  is  only 
needful  when  the  trussing  is  not  firm. 


When  the  head  is  left  on 
a bird,  it  may  still  be  trussed 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  head 
brought  round,  as  shown 
here,  and  kept  in  place  by  a 
skewer  passed  through  it, 
and  run  through  the  body. 
Should  the  bird  be  trussed 


Partridge 


entirely  with  skewers,  the  point  of  one  is  brought  from  the  other 
side,  through  the  pinions  and  the  thighs,  and  the  head  is  fixed 
upon  it.  The  legs  are  then  pressed  as  much  as  possible  under 
the  breast,  between  it  and  the  side-bones,  where  they  are  lettered 
a h.  The  partridge  in  the  engraving  is  shown  with  the  skewers 
just  withdrawn  after  being  roasted. 

Hares,  after  being  filled  with  forcemeat,  and  sewn  or  securely 
fastened  up  with  skewers,  are  brought  into  proper  roasting  form 

• These  may  be  had,  of  various  sizes,  at  any  good  ironmonger’s. 
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b}^  having  the  head  fixed  between  the  shoulders,  and  either 
fastened  to  the  back  by  means  of  a long  skewer,  run  through 
the  head  quite  into' it,  or  by  passing  one  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  shoulders  and  the  neck  together,  which  will  keep  it 
equally  well  in  place,  though  less  thrown  back.  The  fore-legs 
are  then  laid  straight  along  the  sides  of  the  hare,  and  a skewer 
is  thrust  through  them  both  and  the  body  at  the  same  time ; 
the  sinews  are  just  cut  through  under  the  hind-legs,  and  they 
are  brought  forward  as  much  as  possible,  and  skewered  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  others.  A string  is  then  thrown  across, 
under  the  hare  and  over  the  points  of  both  skewers,  being 
crossed  before  it  is  passed  over  the  second,  and  then  tied  above 
the  back.  The  ears  of  a hare  are  left  on ; those  of  a rabbit, 
which  is  trussed  in  the  same  way,  are  taken  off. 

Joints  of  meat  require  but  little  arrangement,  either  for  the 
spit  or  for  boiling.  A fillet  of  veal  must  have  the  flap,  or  part 
to  which  the  fat  adheres,  drawn  closely  round  the  outside,  and 
be  skewered  or  bound  firmly  into  good  shape : this  will  apply 
equally  to  a round  of  beef.  The  skin  or  flank  of  loins  of  meat 
must  be  wrapped  over  the  ends  of  the  bones,  and  skewered  on 
the  underside.  The  cook  should  he  particularly  careful  to  joint 
these  when  it  has  not  been  done  by  the  butcher,  and  necks  of  veal 
or  mutton  also,  or  much  trouble  will  often  arise  to  the  carver. 


Cutlet  Bat. 

To  flatten  and  bring 
cutlets  into  uniform  shape, 
a bat  of  this  form  is  used; 
and  to  egg  or  to  cover 
them  with  clarified  butter 
when  they  are  to  be  crumbed,  a paste-brush  should 
be  at  hand.  Indeed,  these  and  many  other  small 
means  and  appliances,  ought  to  be  provided  for  every 
cook  who  is  expected  to  perform  her  duty  in  a regular 
and  proper  manner,  for  they  save  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  their  first  expense  is  very  slight;  yet 
many  kitchens  are  almost  entirely  without  them. 


Paste  Brush. 
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Whether  the  passing  fashion  of  the  day  exact  it  of  her  or  not, 
a gentlewoman  should  always,  for  her  own  sake,  he  able  to 
carve,  well  and  easily,  the  dishes  which  are  placed  before  her, 
that  she  may  be  competent  to  do  the  honours  of  a table  at  any 
time  with  propriety  and  self-possession.*  To  gentlemen,  and 
especially  to  those  who  mix  much  in  society,  some  knowledge  of 
this  art,  and  a certain  degree  of  skill  in  the  exercise  of  it,  are 
indispensable,  if  they  would  avoid  the  chance  of  appearing  often 
to  great  disadvantage  themselves,  and  of  causmg  dissatisfaction 
and  annoyance  to  others;  for  the  uncouth  operations  of  bad 
carvers  occasion  almost  as  much  discomfort  to  those  who  wit- 
ness, as  they  do  generally  of  awkwardness  and  embarrassment 
to  those  who  exhibit  them. 

The  precise  mode  of  carving  various  dishes  must  of  course 
depend  on  many  contingencies.  For  a plain  family-dinner,  or 
where  strict  economy  is  an  imperative  consideration,  it  must 
sometimes,  of  necessity,  differ  from  that  which  is  laid  down  here. 
We  have  confined  our  instructions  to  the  fashion  usually  adopted 
in  the  world. 

^ Carving  knives  and  forks  are  to  be  had  of  many  forms  and 
sizes,  and  adapted  to  different  purposes  : the  former  should 
always  have  a very  keen  edge,  and  the  latter  two  prongs  only. 

No.  1.  cod’s  head  axd  shoulders  (and  cod  eish 

generally). 

The  thick  part  of  the  back  of  this,  as  of  all  large  fish— salmon 
excepted— is  the  firmest  and  finest  eating.  It  should  be  carved 

• As  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  practice,  young  persons  should  be  early 
accustomed  to  carve  at  home,  where  the  failure  of  their  first  attempts  will  cause 
tiiem  much  less  embarrassment  than  they  would  in  another  sphere,  and  at  a later 
period  of  life. 
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across,  rather  thick,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  in  unbroken  slices, 
from  a to  6.  The  sound,  which  is  considered  a delicacy,  lies 
underneath,  and  lines  the  hack-bone  : it  must  be  reached  with 
a spoon  in  the  direction  c.  The  middle  of  the  fish,  when  served 
to  a family  party,  may  be  carved  in  the  same  manner,  or  in  any 
other  which  convenience  and  economy  may  dictate. 

No.  2.  A TURBOT. 

In  carving  this  most  excellent  fish,  the  rich  gelatinous  skin 
attached  to  it,  and  a portion  of  the  thick  part  of  the  fins  should 
be  served  with  every  slice.  If  the  point  of  the  fish-knife  be 
drawn  down  the  centre  of  the  back  through  to  the  bone,  in  the 
line  a 6 c,  and  from  thence  to  d d the  flesh  may  easily  be 
raised  upon  the  blade  in  handsome  portions.  The  thickest 
parts  of  all  flat  fish  are  the  best.  A brill  and  a John  Dory  are 
served  exactly  like  a turbot.  There  arc  some  choice  morsels 
about  the  head  of  the  latter. 


SOLES. 

The  more  elegant  mode  of  serving  these,  and  the  usual  one  at 
good  tables,  is  to  raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  as  from  a turbot, 
which  is  easily  done  when  the  fish  are  large  ; but  when  they  are 
• too  small  well  to  admit  of  it,  they  must  be  divided  across  quite 
through  the  bone : the  shoulders,  and  thick  part  of  the  body, 
are  the  superior  portions. 

No.  3.  SALMON. 

It  is  customary  to  serve  a slice  of  the  thick  part  of  the  back 
of  this  fish,  which  is  marked  from  a to  6,  with  one  of  the  thinner 
and  richer  portions  of  it,  shown  by  the  line,  from  c to  d.  It 
should  be  carved  quite  straight  across,  and  the  fine  flakes  of  the 
flesh  should  be  preserved  as  entire  as  possible.  Salmon-peel, 
pike,  haddocks,  large  whitings,  and  all  fish  which  are  served 
curled  round,  and  with  the  backs  uppermost,  are  carved  in  the 
same  manner  ; the  flesh  is  separated  from  the  bone  in  the  centre 
of  the  back,  and  taken  off,  on  the  outer  side  first,  in  convenient 
portions  for  serving.  The  flesh  of  mackerel  is  best  raised  from 
the  bones  by  passing  the  fish-slice  from  the  tail  to  the  head : it 
may  then  be  divided  in  two. 

No.  4.  SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  is  now  trussed  for  roasting  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  engraving ; and  when  it  is  dished  a silver  skewer  replace 
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the  one  marked  e.  It  is  likewise  often  still  served  in  good  families 
with  only  two  or  three  joints  of  the  tail  left  on.  The  most  nsual 
mode  of  carving  it  is  in  thin  slices  cut  quite  along  the  bone,  on 
either  side,  in  the  line  a to  b \ but  at  simple  dinners  it  is  some- 
times sliced  obliquely  from  c io  d:  this  last  fasnion  is  rather 
gaining  ground.  The  thick  end  of  the  joint  must  then,  of  course, 
be  to  the  left  of  the  carver.  A saddle  of  pork  or  of  lamb  is 
carved  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

No.  5.  A HAUNCH  OF  VENISON  (oR  MUTTOn). 

An  incision  must  first  be  made  entirely  across  the  knuckle 
end  of  this  joint,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  a 6,  to 
let  the  gravy  escape ; it  must  then  be  carved  in  thin  slices 
taken  as  deep  as  they  can  be,  the  whole  length  of  the  haunch, 
from  ctod,  A portion  of  the  fat  should  invariably  be  served 

with  the  venison. 


No.  6.  SIRLOIN  OF  BEEF. 

As  the  very  tender  part  of  this  favourite  joint,  which  lies 
under  the  bone,  and  is  called  the  fillet^  is  preferred  by  inany 
eaters,  the  beef  should  be  raised,  and  some  slices  be  taken  Irora 
it  in  the  direction  a 6,  before  the  carver  proceeds  further.^  Ihe 
slices  should  be  cut  quite  across  the  joint,  from  side  to  side,  as 
indicated  by  the  line  from  c to  d,  in  which  direction  the  whole 
of  the  meat  is  occasionally  carved,  though  it  is  much  more  usual 
to  slice  the  upper  part  from  e to  /.  When  the  brown  outside 
has  been  taken  off  this,  it  should  be  evenly  carved  in  thin  slices, 
and  served  with  some  of  the  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  accompanied 
with  horse-radish  very  lightly  and  finely  scraped,  with  tutts  ol 
which  the  beef  is  commonly  garnished. 

RIBS  OF  BEEF 

Are  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sirloin ; but  there  is  no 
fillet  attached  to  them. 


A ROUND  OF  BEEF. 

To  carve  this  well,  a very  sharp-edged  and  thm-bladed  kntfe 
is  requisite.  A thick  slice  should  first  be  taken  entirely  ofl  the 
top  nf  the  joint,  leaving  it  very  smooth;  it  shcinld  then  be  cut 
as  thin  and  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  delicate  slices  of  the  ikt  or 
udder  should  be  served  with  the  lean. 


A BRISKET  OF  BEEF 

Is  carved  in  slices  quite  across  the  bones. 
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No.  7.  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

This,  whether  roast  or  boiled,  is  dished  as  it  lies  in  the  en- 
graving, unless  when  fanciful  eaters  prefer  the  underside  of  the 
joint  laid  uppermost,  and  carved  quite  across  the  middle,  for  the 
sake  of  the  finely-grained  meat  which  lies  beneath  the  part 
commonly  called  the  Pope’s  eye.  In  a general  way,  the  mutton 
should  be  sliced,  rather  thick  than  thin,  as  directed  by  the  line 
between  a and  6 ; the  fat  will  be  found  in  the  direction  c d. 

No.  8.  A QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

The  shoulder  must  be  divided,  and  raised  entirely  from  the 
breast  in  the  direction  of  the  letters  abed.  A slice  of  butter 
sprinkled  with  cayenne  and  salt  is  then  usually  laid  between 
them,  and  a little  lemon-juice  is  added,  or  a cold  Mditre  d' Hotel 
sauce  is  substituted  for  these.  The  shoulder  may  then  be 
removed  into  a separate  dish  or  not,  as  is  most  convenient.  The 
brisket  is  next  separated  from  the  long  bones  in  the  line  e and 
carved  in  the  direction  g h ; the  rib-bones  are  divided  from 
* ^ to  j j.  The  choice  of  the  different  parts  is  offered  in  serving 
them. 


No.  9.  SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON  OR  LAMB. 

Commence  by  cutting  from  the  outer  edge  direct  to  the  bone 
of  the  shoulder  in  the  line  a 6,  and  carve  as  many  slices  from 
that  part  of  the  joint  as  it  will  afford  ; then,  if  more  be  required, 
draw  the  knife  on  either  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  blade-bone  in 
the  direction  c c d d.  The  fat  must  be  carved  in  the  line  ef. 
Some  eaters  have  a preference  for  the  juicy,  but  not  very  finely- 
grained  flesh  on  the  under-side  of  the  shoulder,  which  must  be 
turned,  for  it  to  be  carved.  For  the  mode  of  boning  a shoulder 
of  mutton  or  veal,  and  giving  it  a more  agreeable  app'earance, 
see  p.  206. 


No.  10.  A SUCKING  PIG. 

Every  part  of  a sucking  pig  is  good,  but  some  epicures  consider 
the  flesh  of  the  neck  which  lies  between  the  shoulders,  and  the 
ribs  as  the  most  delicate  portion  of  it.  The  shoulders  them- 
selves are  preferred  by  others.  They  should  be  taken  off,  and 
the  legs  also,  by  passing  the  knife  under  them  at  the  letters 
a,  b c.  The  ribs  may  then  be  easily  divided  from  e to  d.  The 
flesh  only  of  the  larger  joints  should  be  served  to  ladies;  but 
gentlemen  often  x)refer  it  sent  to  them  on  the  bones. 
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A FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  mode  of  carving  this  and  a 
round  of  beef ; but  the  brown  outside  slice  of  the  veal  is  much 
liked  by  many  eaters,  and  a portion  of  it  should  be  served  to  them 
when  it  is  known  to  be  so.  The.forcemeat  must  be  reached  by 
cutting  deeply  into  the  flap,  and  a slice  of  it  served  always 
with  the  veal. 


A LOIN  OF  VEAL. 

This  may  be  carved  at  choice  quite  across  through  the  thick 
part  of  the  flesh,  or  in  slices  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  bones. 
A slice  of  the  kidney,  and  of  the  fat  which  surrounds  it,  should 
accompany  the  veal. 

No.  11.  A BREAST  OF  VEAL. 

The  brisket  or  gristles  * of  this  joint  must  first  be  entirely 
separated  from  the  rib-bones  by  pressing  the  knife  quite  through 
it  in  the  line  between  a and  b ; this  part  may  then  be  divided  as 
shown  by  the  letters  ccc  dd d,  and  the  long  bones  or  ribs  may 
easily  be  separated  in  the  direction  e f.  The  taste  of  those  who 
are  served  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  part  of  the  joint  which 
is  preferred.  The  sweetbread  is  commonly  sent  to  table  with  a 
roast  breast  of  veal,  and  laid  Upon  it : a portion  of  it  should  be 
served  with  every  plate  of  the  breast. 

No.  12.  A TONGUE. 

This  is  sliced,  not  very  thin,  through  the  thickest  and  best 
part,  shown  by  the  letters  a b.  The  fat  of  the  root,  when  it  is 
liked,  must  be  carved  by  turning  the  tongue,  and  cutting  in  the 
direction  c d. 


No.  13,  A calf’s  head. 

An  entire  calf’s  head,  served  in  its  natural  form,  recalls  too 


The  are  literally  the  small  while  gristles  themselves,  which  are  found 

under  the  flesh  in  this  part  of  the  joint.  When  freed  from  the  bone  attached  to 
them,  they  may  be  dressed  in  a variety  of  ways,  and  are  extremely  good  : but 
they  require  long  stewing,  four  hours  or  more,  to  render  them  perfectly  tender 
even  when  each  tendon  is  divided  into  three  or  four  slices.  We  regret  having 
been  compelled  to  omit  our  receipts  for  them,  as  well  as  for  many  other  small 
light  dishes  of  the  kind.  The  upper  flesh  must  be  laid  back  from  the  tendons 
before  they  are  taken  from  the  breast,  not  left  adhering  to  them.  They  are  very 
good  simply  stewed  in  white  gravy,  and  served  with  green  peas,  d la  Francaise,  in 
the  centre.  The  breast  entirely  boned,  forced,  and  rolled,  makes  a handsome 
dish,  either  roasted  or  stewed. 
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forcibly  the  appearance  of  the  living  animal  to  wbicb  it  lias  be- 
longed not  to  be  very  uninviting.  Even  when  the  half  of  one 
only  is  sent  to  table,  something  of  the  same  aspect  remains,  and 
as  it  is  in  every  way  improved,  and  rendered  most  easy  to  carve 
when  boned*  and  rolled,  we  would  recommend  its  being  so  pre- 
pared whenever  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty.  Our  engrav- 
ing does  not  give  a very  flattering 
representation  of  it  in  that  form,  but 
having  been  dressed  with  the  skin  on, 
it  was  not  quite  so  easily  brought  into 
handsome  shape  as  if  it  had  been  freed 
from  it ; yet  we  would  nevertheless  advise  its  being  generally 
retained.  When  the  head  is  served  without  being  boned,  it  is 
carved  across  the  cheek,  in  the  line  from  « to  6 ; the  ^ throat 
sweetbread,  which  is  regarded  as  a delicacy,  lies  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  letters  c d.  The  flesh  of  the  eye  is  another 
favourite  morsel,  which  must  be  detached  from  the  head  by 
passing  the  point  of  the  carving  knife  deeply  round  the  eye -hole, 
in  the  circle  marked  e e. 


No.  14-  A HAM. 


Strict  economists  sometimes  commence  the  carving  of  a ham 
at  the  knuckle,  and  so  gradually  reach  the  choicer  portion  of  it; 
but  this  method  is  not  at  all  to  be  recommended.  It  should  be 
cut  at  once  through  the  thick  part  of  the  flesh,  quite  down  to 
the  bone,  in  the  line  a 6,  and  sliced  very  thin  and  evenly,  with- 
out separating  the  fat  from  the  lean.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ham  No.  14  is  decorated,  we  can  only  inform  the  reader 
here,  that  a portion  of  the  rind  is  left  on  at  the  knuckle  in  a 
semi-circle,  and  then  trimmed  into  scollops  or  points  at  plea- 
sure ; and  that  the  ornamental  part  of  the  top  is  formed  Irom 
the  fat,  ^vhich  is  pared  away  from  the  thick  end  and  the  edges. 

* This  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  by  an  inexperienced  cook  after  the  head 
has  been  boiled  for  half  an  hour  and  then  allowed  to  cool;  but  it  should  not  be 
left  tilt  cold  before  it  is  altogether  prepared  for  dressing.  After  the  bones  are  re- 
moved, it  should  be  laid  on  a clean  cloth,  and  the  inside  sprinkled  over  or  rubbed 
with  a little  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  well  mixed  together;  the  tongue  may  be  laid 
upon,  and  rolled  up  in  it.  It  must  be  secured,  first  with  a skewer,  and  then  bound 
tightly  round  with  tape.  It  should  be  boiled  or  stewed  extremely  tender ; and  is 
excellent  when  just  covered  with  good  stock,  and  simmered  for  a couple  of  hours, 
or  when  strong  broth  is  substituted  for  this,  and  the  bones  are  added  to  it.  The 
head  may  be  glazed,  and  served  with  rich  brown  gravy,  or  with  the  ordinary 
sauces  if  prepared ; and  it  may  be  eaten  cold,  with  Oxford  brawn  sauce,  which  is 
compounded  of  brown  sugar,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  salt,  mixed  to  the  taste,  with 
the  addition  of  oil  when  it  is  liked. 
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A paper  ruffle,  as  will  be  seen,  is  wrapped  round  the  bone  of  the 
knuckle. 


1^0.  15.  A PHEASANT. 

This  bird  is  still  commonly  sent  to  table  with  the  head  on,  but 
it  is  a barbarous  custom  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  soon  be  alto- 
gether superseded  by  one  of  better  taste.  The  breast  is  by  far 
the  finest  part  of  a pheasant,  and  it  is  carved  in  slices  from 
pinion  to  pinion  in  the  lines  a ah  the  legs  may  then  be  taken 
otl,  in  the  direction  c d.  The  bird,  when  it  is  preferred  so,  may 
be  entirely  dismembered  by  the  directions  for  a fowl,  No.  16. 
Black  and  moor-game  are  trussed  and  served  like  pheasants. 
The  breasts  of  both  are  very  fine  eating,  and  the  thigh  of  the 
black-cock  is  highly  esteemed. 


No.  16.  A BOILED  FOWL. 


The  boiled  fowl  of  plate  6 is  represented  as  garnished  with 
branches  of  parsley,  which  is  an  error,  as  they  would  be  appro- 
priate to  it  only  if  it  were  cold,  and  it  is  seldom  served  so, 
being  considered  insipid.  Small  tufts  of  cauliflower  would 
have  been  in  better  keeping  with  it,  as  the  bird  is  supposed 
to  be  dished  for  the  dinner-table.  Unless  it  be  for  large  family 
parties,  fowls  are  seldom  carved  there  entirely  into  joints  ; 
hut  when  it  is  wished  to  divide  them  so,  the  fork  should 
be  fixed  firmly  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  the  leg,  being 
first  disengaged  from  the  skin,  may  be  taken  off  with  the  wing 
in  the  line  a b ; or,  the  wing  being  previously  removed,  by 
carving  it  down  the  line  to  6,  and  there  separating  it  from  the 
neck-bone,  the  leg  may  be  released  from  the  skin,  and  easily 
taken  off,  by  cutting  round  it  from  a to  c,  and  then  turning  it 
with  the  fork,  back  from  the  body,  when  the  joint  will  readily 
be  perceived. 


After  the  leg  and  wing  on  the  other  side  have  been  taken 
off  in  the  same  manner,  the  merrythought  must  follow.  To 
remove  this,  the  knife  must  be  drawn  through  the 
flesh  in  the  line  d and  then  turned  towards/ 
tfie  neck  quite 'under  the  merrythought,  which' 
it  will  so  lift  from  the  breast,  in  this  form: — 

The  neck-bones — which  lie  close  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  wings,  and  are  shaped  thus  — 
must  next  be  disengaged  from  the  fowl,  by  putting 
the  knife  in  at  the  top  of  the  joint,  dividing  the 
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long  part  of  tlie  bone  from  the  flesh, 
and  breaking  the  short  one  off  by 
raising  it  up,  and  turning  it  from  the 
body ; the  breast,  which  is  shown, 
here,  may  then^be  divided  from  it 
by  merely  cutting  through  the  tender 
ribs  on  either  side. 

It  is  seldom  that  further  disjointing  than  this  is  required  at 
table ; but  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  up  the  entire  fowl,  the 
remainder  of  it  must  be  laid  with  the 
back  uppermost,  and  to  take  off  the 
side-bones,  which  are  of  this  shape — 
the  point  of  the  knife  must  be  pressed 
through  the  back-bone,  near  the  top, 


, - about  half  an  inch  from 

the  centre,  and  brought  down  towards  the  end  of  the  back,  quite 
through  the  bone,  then  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  when 
the  joints  will  separate  without  difficulty.  All^  which  then 
remains  to  be  done  is,  to  lay  the  edge  of  the  knife  across  the 
middle  of  the  only  two  undivided  bones,  and  then  with  the 
fork  to  raise  the  small  end  of  the  fowl,  which  will  part  them 


immediately  : to  carve  a boiled  fowl  or  chicken  in  a more  modern 
manner,  see  the  directions  which  follow.  The  breast,  wings,  and 
merrythought,  are  the  most  delicate  parts  of  a fowl. 


No.  17.  A ROAST  rOWL. 

It  is  not  usual  to  carve  fowls  entirely  at  table  in  the  manner 
described  above.  The  wings,  and  any  other  joints  are  taken  off 
only  as  they  are  required.  The  breast  of  a very  large  fowl  may 
be  carved  in  slices  like  that  of  a turkey  ; or  the  whole  of  that 
of  a small  one  may  be  taken  off  with  the  wings,  as  shown  by 
the  line  a b.  As  the  liver  is  a delicacy,  the  handsomer  mode 
of  serving  these  last  is  to  remove  the  gizzard,  which  is  seldom 
eaten,  then  to  divide  the  liver,  and  to  send  an  equal  portion  of  it 
with  each  wing.  The  whole  of  a roast  fowl  may  be  carved  by 
the  directions  we  have  already  given  for  No.  16. 


No.  18.  A PARTRIDGE. 

* When  partridges  are  served  to  ladies  only,  or  in  parties  where 
they  are  present,  it  is  now  customary  to  take  off  the  heads,  to 
truss  the  legs  short,  and  to  make  them  appear  (in  poulterer’s 
phrase)  all  breast.  For  gentlemen’s  dinners,  the  heads  may  be 
left  on  or  not  at  choice.  The  most  ready  mode  of  carving  a par- 
tridge is  to  press  back  the  legs,  then  to  fix  the  fork  firmly  in  the 
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inside  of  the  back,  and  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife  flat 
under  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  to  raise  it,  with  the  wings, 
entire  from  the  body,  from  which  it  easil}^  separates.  The  breast 
may  then  be  divided  in  the  middle,  as  shown  by  the  line  from 
« to  6 in  the  engraving  here.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  and  handsomest  manner 
I of  carving  a partridge,  but  when  the 
j supply  of  game  at  table  is  small,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  serve  three  persons  from 
the  choicer  parts  of  one  bird,  a not  very  large  wing  should  be 
taken  off  with  the  leg  on  either  side,  in  the  line  from  a to  6 in 
No.  13,  and  sufiicient  of  the  breast  will  still  remain  to  send  to 
a third  eater.  The  high  game -flavour  of  the  back  of  a par- 
tridge, as  well  as  that  of  various  other  birds,*  is  greatly  relished 
by  many  sportsmen. 


No.  19.  A WOODCOCK. 

The  thigh  and  back  are  the  most  esteemed  parts  of  a wood- 
cock, which,  being  a small  bird,  may  be  carved  entirely  through 
the  centre  of  the  breast  and  back,  or  distributed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  partridge  for  three,  which  we  have  described ; 
or  even  carved  down  like  a fowl,  if  needful.  In  whatever  way 
it  is  divided,  however,  a portion  of  the  toast  which  has  received 
the  trail,  and  on  which  it  should  always  be  sent  to  table,  must 
invariably  be  served  to  all  who  partake  of  it.  The  very  old 
fashion  of  trussing  the  bird  with  its  own  bill,  by  running  it 
through  the  thighs  and  body,  is  again  adopted  by  very  good 
cooks  of  the  present  day ; but  the  com- 
mon method  of  preparing  either  wood- 
cocks or  snipes  for  table  is  this : the 
trussing  of  the  legs  is,  however,  better 
shown  at  Nos.  19  and  21  of  Plate  6. 

No.  20.  A PIGEON. 

The  breast  and  wings  of  a pigeon  may  be  raised  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  a partridge  (see  No.  18)  ; or  the  bird  may  be 
carved  entirely  through  in  the  line  a b.  For  the  second  course, 
pigeons  should  be  dished  upon  water-cresses.f 

• A great  man  of  the  north  eloquently  describes  that  of  a grouse  as  “ the  most 
jmnflent,  jialalc-iylercing^  wild,  bittcr-nwcet.^’ 
t We  wish  to  rectify  hei-e  an  error  which  has  escaped  correction  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Pigeons  have  no  gall. 
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No.  21.  A SNIPE. 

This  bird  is  trussed,  roasted,  and  served  exactly  like  a wood- 
cock. It  is  not  of  a size  to  require  any  carving,  beyond  dividing 
in  two,  if  at  all. 

No.  22.  A GOOSE. 

The  skin  below  the  breast,  called  the  apron,  must  first  be  cut 
off  in  a circular  direction  as  indicated  by  the  letters  a a when 
a glass  of  port-wine  or  of  claret,  ready  mixed  with  a teaspoonful 
of  mustard,  may  be  poured  into  the  body  or  not,  at  choice. 
Some  of  the  stuffing  should  then  be  drawn  out  with  a spoon, 
and  the  neck  of  the  goose,  which  ought  to  be  to  the  right  and 
not  to  the  left  hand,  as  here,  bein^  turned  a little  towards  the 
carver,  the  flesh  of  the  breast  should  be  sliced  in  the  lines  from 
6 6 6 to  c c c,  on  either  side  of  the  bone.  The  wings  may  then 
be  taken  off  like  those  of  any  other  bird,  and  then  the  legs, 
which,  in  the  engraving,  No.  22,  are  trussed  so  completely 
under  the  apron  as  to  render  their  outline  scarcely  distinguish- 
able. Graceful  and  well-skilled  carvers  never  turn  birds  on 
their  sides  to  remove  any  of  the  joints,  but  those  of  a goose, 
unless  it  be  very  young,  are  sometimes  severed  from  it  with 
difficulty ; and  the  common  directions  for  assisting  the  process 
in  that  case  are,  to  turn  it  on  its  side,  and  with  the  fork  to  press 
down  the  small  end  of  the  leg  ; then  to  pass  the  knife  quite  under 
it  from  the  top  down  to  the  joint,  when  the  leg  should  be  turned 
back  from  the  bird  with  the  fork,  while  the  thigh-bone  is 
loosened  from  its  socket  with  the  knife.  The  end  of  the  pinion 
marked  d is  then  held  down  in  the  same  manner,  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  bones  at  e,  from  which  point  the  knife  is 
drawn  under  the  wing,  which  it  takes  off.  The  merrythought 
of  a goose  is  small,  and,  to  remove  it,  the  knife  must  first  be 
turned  a little  from  the  neck,  after  the  flesh  has  been  cut 
through,  and  then  passed  under  it,  back  towards  the  neck. 
For  the  remainder  of  the  carvmg,  the  directions  for  that  of  a 
fowl  will  suffice. 


DUCKS. 


Tame  ducks  are  served  with  the  feet  (which  are  liked  by  many 
people)  left  upon  them  and  trussed  up  over  the  backs.  If 
large  they  may  be  carved  like  a goose,  but  when  very  young 
may  be  disjointed  like  chickens;  the  only  material  difference 
between  them  being  the  position  of  the  thigh-joints,  which  he 
much  further  towards  the  back-bone  than  those  of  a fowl. 
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Ko.  23.  A WILD  DUCK. 

The  breasts  of  wild-fowl  are  the  only  parts  of  them  held  in 
much  estimation,  and  these  are  carved  in  slices  from  the  legs  to 
the  neck.  The  legs  and  pinions  may,  if  req[uired,  be  taken  off 
exactly  like  those  of  a pheasant. 

iN’o.  24.  A TURKEY. 

The  carving  of  a turkey  commences  by  taking  slices  off  the 
breast,  from  the  letters  b b quite  through  the  forcemeat,  wh  ch 
lies  under  the  letter  «,  to  c c : the  greater  part  of  the  flesh  of 
the  wings  is  thus  taken  off  likewise.  When  the  bird  is  bon  d 
and  filled  with  sausage  or  other  forcemeat,  the  breast  is  carved 
entirely  across  in  the  direction  de,  nearly,  or  quite  down  to  the 
back,  which  it  is  better  not  altogether  to  divide  at  first,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  turkey  is  not  then  so  good.  When  it  has 
been  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner,  after  the  breast  has  been 
disposed  of,  the  pinions  and  the  legs  may  be  taken  off,  the  first 
in  the  line  from  /’ to  and  the  latter  by  passing  the  knife  under 
it  at  /i,  and  bringing  it  down  to  the  joint  at  ij  where  it  must  be 
taken  off  in  the  line  shown.  The  whole  of  the  joints  being  in 
form  exactly  like  those  of  a fowl  may  be  separated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  gizzard  is  more  commonly  eaten  broiled  after 
having  been  scored,  and  very  higldy  seasoned  with  cayenne 
and  with  a sufficiency  of  salt,  than  in  any  other  way.  A slice 
or  portion  of  the  liver  should  be  served  with  the  white  flesh  of 
the  turkey  as  far  as  possible. 

'No.  25.  A HARE. 

A hare  should  be  placed  with  its  head  to  the  left  of  the  carver, 
therefore  the  engraving  ISTo.  25  shows  it  turned  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  so  very  great  an  improvement  to  take  out  the 
back-bone  before  a hare  is  roasted,  that  we  would  recommend  it 
to  be  done  wherever  it  can  be  so  without  difficulty  : it  may  then 
be  carved  in  the  line  a b quite  through,  or  only  partially  so  at 
choice.  When  the  bone  remains  in,  slices  mav  be  taken  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  back  from  c c to  d d ; the  legs,  which, 
next  to  the  back,  are  considered  the  best  eating,  may  then  be 
taken  off  in  the  direction  e f\  and  the  flesh  divided  from  or 
served  upon  them,  after  the  small  bones  have  been  parted  from 
the  thighs.  The  shoulders,  which  are  not  generally  much 
esteemed,  though  sometimes  liked  by  sportsmen,  may  next  be 
taken  off  by  passing  the  knife  at  the  letters  g h between  the 
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joint  and  the  body.  When  a hare  is  young  the  back  is  some- 
times divided  at  the  joints  into  three  or  four  parts,  after  being 
ti-eed  from  the  ribs  and  under-skin. 

N’o.  27.  A FRICANDEAU  OF  VEAL. 

This  is  usually  stewed,  or  rather  braised  sufficiently  tender  to 
be  divided  with  a spoon,  and  requires  no  carving ; but  the  fat 
(or  udder-part  of  the  fillet)  attached  to  it,  marked  a a a,  which 
is  sometimes,  but  not  invariably  serv^ed  with  it  now,  may  be 
carved  in  even  slices.  The  larding  differs  somewhat  from  that 
which  we  have  described,  but  the  mode  shown  here  allows  the 
fricandeau  to  be  glazed  with  more  facility. 

The  engraving  of  the  entree  No.  26  is  intended  merely  to  show 
the  manner  of  dishing  the  cutlets.  They  may  be  of  mutton, 
iamb,  veal,  or  pork ; and  the  centre  may  be  filled  with  the  sauce 
or  stewed  vegetable  appropriate  to  either ; as  soitbise,  puree  of 
asparagus,  of  mushrooms,  or  of  tomatas  ; or  green  peas  d la 
Franeaise^  stewed  cucumbers,  or  aught  else  that  is  suited  to  the 
kind  of  meat  which  is  served. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOUPS. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  art  of  preparing  good,  wliolesome,  palatable  soups,  without 
great  expense,  wliich  is  so  well  understood  in  France,  and  in 
other  countries  where  they  form  part  of  the  daily  food  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  lias  hitherto  been  very  much  neglected  in 
England ; it  is  o»ne,  therefore,  to  which  ive  would  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  the  cook,  who  wdil  find,  we  think,  on  a, 
careful  perasal  of  the  present  chapter,  that  it  presents  no  diffi- 
culties which  a common  degree  of  care  and  skill  will  not  easily 
overcome.  The  reader,  wdio  may  he  desirous  to  excel  in  it, 
should  study  the  instructions  given  under  the  article  Bouillon, 
where  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  cookery  are  fully  ex- 
plained. 

The  spices  and  other  condiments  used  to  give  flavour  to  soups 
and  gravies  should  be  so  nicely  proportioned  that  none  predo- 
minate nor  overpower  the  rest ; and  this  delicate  blending  of 
savours  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  a cook’s  task  :"it  is 
an  art,  moreover,  not  easily  acquired,  except  by  long  experience, 
unless  great  attention  be  combined  with  some  natural  reline- 
ment  of  the  palate. 

A zealous  servant  wnll  take  all  possible  pains  on  her  first 
entrance  into  a family,  to  ascertain  the  particular  tastes  of  the 
individuals  she  serves ; and  vvili  be  guided  entirely  by  them  in 
the  preparation  of  her  dishes,  however  much  they  may  be 
opposed  to  her  own  ideas  or  to  her  previous  practice. 

Exceeding  cleanliness,  both  in  her  personal  habits  and  appear- 
ance, and  in  every  department  of  her  work,  is  so  essential  in  a 
cook,  that  no  degree  of  skill,  nor  any  other  good  qualities  which 
she  may  possess,  can  ever  atone  for  the  want  of  it.  The  very 
idea  of  a dirtp  cook  is  so  revolting,  that  few  people  will  be 
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induced  to  tolerate  the  reality  ; and  we  would  therefore  most 
strongly  urge  all*  employed  in  the  culinary  department  of  _a. 
household,  who  may  he  anxious  for  their  own  success  in  life, 
or  solicitous  to  obtain  the  respect  and  approbation  of  their  em- 
ployers, to  strive  to  the  utmost  against  any  tendency  to  sloven- 
liness of  which  they  may  be  conscious,  or  which  may  be  pointed 


A TEW  DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  COOK. 

Ill  whatever  vessel  soup  is  boiled,  see  that  it  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  let  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  the  rim  be  equaLy 
so.  Wash  the  meat,  and  prepare  the  vegetables  vnth  great 
nicety  before  they  are  laid  into  it;  and  be  carclul  to  keep  it 
always  closely  shut  when  it  is  on  the  fire.  Never,  on  any 
account,  set  the  soup  by  in  it,  but  strain  it  oil  at  once  into  a 
clean  pan,  and  hll  the  stock-pot  immediately  with  \vater  : pur- 
sue the  same  plan  with  all  stewpans  and  saucepans  diiectly  the}' 

are  emptied.  , . , , -i 

Skim  the  soup  thoroughly  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  or  it 

can  never  afterwards  be  rendered  clear ; throw  in  some  salt, 
which  will  assist  to  bring  the  scum  to  the  surface,  and  when  it 
has  all  been  taken  off,  add  the  herbs  and  vegetables ; for  if  not 
lorn--  stewed  in  the  soup,  their  flavour  will  prp-ail  too  strongly. 
Remember,  that  the  triimnings,  and  especially  the  6o?«qsyot 
fresh  meat,  the  necks  of  poultry,  the  liquor  m which  a joim 
has  been  boiled,  and  the  shank-hones  of  mutton,  are  all  excel- 
lent additions  to  the  stock-pot,  and  should  be  carefully  reserved 
for  it. 

* An  active,  cleanly,  and  attentive  kitchen-maid  will  generally  hecomc  an  ad- 
mirable cook. 
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Let  the  soup  heat  gradually  over  a moderate  fire,  and  after 
it  has  heen  well  skimmed,  draw  it  to  the  side  of  the  stove  and 
keep  it  simmering  softlg,  hut  without  ceasing,  until  it  is  done  ; 
for  on  this,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  its  excellence  principally 
depends.  Every  good  cook  understands  perfectly  the  difference 
produced  by  the  fast  boiling,  or  the  gentle  slewing  of  soups  and 
gravies,  and  will  adhere  strictly  to  the  latter  method. 

Pour  boiling  water,  in  small  quantities  at  first,  to  the  meat 
and  vegetables  of  which  the  soup  is  to  be  made  when  they  have 
been  fried  or  brovmed ; but  otherwise,  add  water  to  the 
meat. 

Unless  precise  orders  to  the  contrary  have  been  given,  onions, 
eschalots,  and  garlic,  should  be  used  for  seasoning  Avith  great 
moderation  ahvays ; for  not  only  are  they  very  offensive  to 
many  eaters,  but  to  persons  of  delicate  habit,  their  effects  are 
sometimes  extremely  prejudicial ; and  it  is  only  in  coarse 
cookery  that  their  flavour  is  allowed  ever  strongly  to  prevail. 

A small  proportion  of  sugar,  about  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  will 
very  much  improve  the  flavour  of  gravy-stock,  and  of  all  rich 
brown  soups  ; it  may  be  added  also  to  some  others  with  advan- 
tage ; and  for  this,  directions  ivill  be  given  in  the  proper  places. 

Tavo  ounces  of  salt  ma}'-  be  alloAved  for  each  gallon  of  soup  or 
broth  in  Avhich  large  quantities  of  A'egetables  are  stewed ; but 
an  ounce  and  a half  aauII  be  sufficient  for  such  as  contain  feAv  or 
none  ; it  is  alAA'-ays  easy  to  add  more  if  needful,  but  oversalting 
in  the  first  instance  is  a fault  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but 
that  of  increasing  the  proportions  of  all  the  other  ingredients, 
and  steAving  the  Avhole  afresh,  Avhich  occasions  needless  trouble 
and  expense,  eA^en  Avhen  time  will  admit  of  its  being  done. 

As  no  particle  of  fat  should  be  seen  floating  on  your  soups 
when  they  are  sent  to  table,  it  is  desirable  that  the  stock  should 
be  made  the  day  before  it  is  wanted,  that  it  may  become  quite 
cold,^Avhen  the  fat  may  be  entirely  cleared  off  without  difficulty. 

When  cayenne  pepper  is  not  mixed  Avfith  rice-flour,  or  with 
any  other  thickening,  grind  it  doAvn  Avitli  the  back  of  a spoon, 
and  stir  a little  liquid  to  it  before  it  is  throAvn  into  the  steAvpan, 
as  it  is  apt  to  remain  in  lumps,  and  to  occasion  great  irritation 
of  the  throat  Avhen  SAvallowed  so. 

Serve,  not  only  soups  and  sauces,  but  all  your  dishes  as  hot 
as  possible. 

TO  THICKEN  SOUPS. 

Except  for  white  soups,  to  which  arroAv-root  is,  Ave  think, 
more  appropriate,  Ave  prefer,  to  all  other  ingredients  generally 
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used  for  this  purpose,  the  finest  and  freshest  rice-flour,  which 
after  being  passed  through  a lawn-sieve,  should  be  thoroughly 
blended  Avith  the  salt,  pounded  spices,  catsup,_or  Avine,_  required 
to  finish  the  flavouring  of  the  souj).  Sufficient  liquid  should 
he  added  to  it  very  gradually  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of 
batter,  and  it  should  also  he  perfectly  smooth  ; to  keep  it  so,  it 
should  be  moistened  sparingly  at  first,  and  beaten  with  the  back 
of  a spoon  until  every  lump  lias  disappeared.  The  soup  should 
boil  quickly  when  the  thickening  is  stirred  into  it,  and  be 
simmered  for  ten  minutes  afteiwards.  ^ From  an^  ounce  and  a 
half  to  tAvo  ounces  of  rice-flour  Avill  thicken  sufficiently  a quart 

of  soup.  . 1 .-I 

Instead  of  this,  arroAV-root  or  the  condiment  knOAvn  by  the 

name  of  tons  les  mots,  Avhich  greatly  resembles  it,  or  pot,ato- 
fiour,  or  the  French  thickening  called  roux  (see  page  96)  may 
be  used  in  the  folloAving  proportions  : — Tavo  and  a half  ounces 
of  either  of  the  first  three,  to  four  pints  and  a half  of  soup  ; to 
be  mLxed  gradually  Avith  a little  cold  stock  or  Avater,  stirred  into 
the  boiling  soup,  and  simmered  for  a minute. 

Six  ounces  of  floim  Avitli  seven  of  butter,*  AA^ill  beyequired  to 
thicken  a tureen  of  soup  ; as  much  as  half  a pound  is  sometimes 
used;  these  must  be  added  by  degrees,  and  carefully  stirred 
round  in  the  soup  until  smoothly  blended  Avith  it,  or  they  will 

remain  in  lumps.  , . ^ t t « 

4.11  the  ingredients  used  for  soups  should  be  fresh,  anci  oi 

good  qualit}^  particularly  Italian  pastes  of  every  kind  (macca- 
roiii,  vermicelli,  &c.),  as  they  contract,  by  long  keeping,  a 
peculiarly  unxileasant,  musty  flaAmur. 

Onions,  freed  from  the  outer  skin,  dried  gradually  to  a deep 
broAvn,  in  a sIoav  OA^en,  and  flattened  like  Florfolk  biffins,  Avill 
keep  for  almost  any  length  of  time,  and  are  extiemely  useful 
for  heightening  the  colour  and  flaA'Qur  of  broths  and  gravies.’]' 

TO  TRY  BREAD  TO  SERVE  AVITH  SOUP. 

Cut  some  slices  a quarter-inch  thick,  from_  a stale  loaf ; pare 
Q-jp  -|^p0  crust,  and  diA’ide  the  bread  into  dice,  oi  cut  it  A\ith 
deep  iiaste-cutter  into  any  other  form.  For  half  a pound  of 
bread  put  fAA’O  ounces  of  the  best  butter  into  a fiying-pan,  and 
Avhen  it  is  quite  melted,  add  the  bread ; keep  it  turned,  o\  ei  a 

• ‘We  would  recommend  any  other  thickening  in  preference  to  tliis  unwholo- 

Bome  mixture.  . „ i 

+ The  fourth  part  of  one  of  these  dried  onions  (des  ognoKS  hrfues),  oi  moaorai.e 

size,  is  sufficient  for  a tureen  of  soup.  They  are  sold  very  connnonly  in  1 ranee, 
and  may  he  ])rocured,  we  should  suppose,  without  difficulty  in  London,  at  the 
foreign  warehouses. 
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gentle  fire,  until  it  is  equally  coloured  to  a very  pale  bro’vvn, 
then  drain  it  from  the  butter,  and  dry  it  on  a soft  cloth,  or  a 
sheet  of  paper  placed  before  a clear  fire,  upon  a dish,  or  on 
a sieve  reversed. 


SIPPETS  A LA  EEINE. 

Having  cut  the  bread  as  for  common  sippets,  spread  it  on  a 
dish,  and  pour  over  it  a few  spoonsfal  of  thin  cream,  or  of  good 
milk  ; let  it  soak  for  an  hour,  then  fry  it  in  fresh  butter  of  a 
delicate  brown,  drain,  and  serve  the  sippets  hot. 

TO  MAKE  KOUILLES  ; 

(An  elegant  substitute  for  Vermicelli.) 

Wet,  until  the  3^olks  of  four  eggs,  as  much  fine,  dry,  sifted 
flour  as  will  make  them  into  a firm  but  very  smooth  paste. 
Eoll  it  out  as  thin  as  possible,  and  cut  it  into  bands  of  about  an 
inch  and  a quarter  in  width.  Dust  them  lightly  with  flour,  and 
place  four  of  them  one  upon  the  other.  Cut  them  obliquely  in 
the  finest  possible  strips ; separate  them  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  spread  them  on  writing  paper,  so  that  they  may  dry 
a little  before  they  are  used.  Drop  them  gradually  into  the 
boiling  soup,  and  in  ten  minutes  they  will  be  done. 

"Various  other  forms  maybe  given  to  this  paste  at  will.  It 
may  be  divided  into  a sort  of  riband  maccaroni ; or  stamped 
with  small  confectionary  cutters  into  different  shapes. 

VEGETABLE  VEKMICELLI. 

(Vegetables  cut  very  fine  for  Soups  i) 

Cut  the  carrots  into  inch-lengths,  then  pare  them  round  and 
round  in  ribbons  of  equal  thickness,  till  the  inside  is  reached ; 
next  cut  these  ribands  into  straws,  or  very  small  strips ; celery 
is  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  turnips  also  are  first  pared  into 
ribands,  then  sliced  into  strips  : these  last  require  less  boiling 
than  the  carrots,  and  attention  must  be  paid  to  this,  for  if' 
broken,  the  whole  ivould  have  a bad  ajipearance  in  soup.  The 
safer  plan  is  to  boil  each  vegetable  separately,  till  tolerably 
tender,  in  a little  pale  broth  (in  water  if  this  be  not  at  hand),  to 
drain  them  ivell,  and  put  them  into  the  soup,  which  should  be 
clear,  only  a few  minutes  before  it  is  dished.  Dor  cutting  them 
small,  in  other  forms,  the  proper  instruments  will  be  found  at 
the  ironmonger’s. 
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BOUILLON. 

{The  Common  Soup  of  France  ; cheap,  and  very  wholesome.) 

This  soup,  or  broth,  as  we  should  perhaps  designate  it  in 
England,  is  made  once  or  twice  in  the  week,  in  every  flmiily  of 

respectability  in  France ; and  by 
the  poorer  classes  as  often  as  their 
means  will  enable  them  to  substi- 
tute it  for  the  vegetable  pr  7naigre 
soups,  on  which  they  are  more 
commonly  obliged  to  subsist.  It 
is  served  usually  on  the  first  day, 

^ with  slices  of  untoasted  bread 
soaked  in  it ; on  the  second,  it  is 
generally  varied  with  vermicelli, 
French  Pot-au-Fcu ; or,  Eartiien  rice,  or  semoulina.  The  ingre- 
Soup  Pot.  dients  are,  of  course,  often  other- 

wise proportioned  than  as  we  have  given  them,  and  more  or  less 
meat  is  allowed,  according  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the 
persons  for  whom  the  bouillon  is  prepared ; but  the  process  of 
making  it  is  always  the  same,  and  is  thus  described  (rather 
learnedly)  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  cooks  in  Europe  : “ The 
stock-pot  of  the  French  artisan,”  says  Monsieur  Careme, 
“ supplies  his  principal  nourishment ; and  it  is  thus  managed  by 
his  wife,  who,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
conducts  the  process  in  a truly  scientific  manner.  She  first  lays 
the  meat  into  her  earthen  stock-pot,  and  pours  cold  water  to  it 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two  quarts  to  three  pounds  of  the 
beef;*  she  then  places  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  where  it 
slowly  becomes  hot;  and  as  it  does  so,  the  heat  enlarges  the 
fibre  of  the  meat,  dissolves  the  gelatinous  substances  which  it 
contains,  allows  the  albumen  (or  the  muscular  part  which 
produces  the  scum)  to  disengage  itself,  and  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  the  oswazome  (which  is  the  most  savoury  part  of  the  meat) 
to  be  diffused  through  the  broth.  Thus,  from  the  simple 
circumstance  of  boiling  it  in  the  gentlest  manner,  a relishing  and 
nutritious  soup  will  be  obtained,  and  a dish  of  tender  and 
palatable  meat ; but  if  the  pot  be  placed  and  kept  over  a quick 
fire,  the  albumen  will  coagulate,  harden  the  meat,  prevent  the 
water  from  penetrating  it,  and  the  osmazome  from  disengaging 


• Tins  is  a larpje  proportion  of  meat  for  tlie  family  of  a French  artisan  ; a 
pound  to  the  quart  would  be  nearer  tlie  reality  ; but  it  is  not  the  refuse-meat 
■which  would  be  purchased  by  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  England  for  making 
broth. 
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itself ; the  result  will  be  a broth  without  flavour  or  goodness, 
and  a tough,  dry  bit  of  meat.” 

It  must  be  observed  in  addition,  that  as  the  meat  of  which  the 
hoiiillon  is  made,  is  almost  invariably  sent  to  table,  a part  of  the 
rump,  the  mouse-buttock,  or  the  leg-of-mutton  piece  of  beef, 
should  be  selected  for  it ; and  the  simmering  should  be  continued 
only  until  this  is  perfectly  tender.  When  the  object  is  simply 
to  make  good,  pure-flavoured  beef  broth,  part  of  the  shin,  or  leg, 
with  a pound  or  two  of  the  neck,  will  best  answer  the  purpose. 
When  the  boiilli  (that  is  to  saj^,  the  beef  Avhich  is  boiled  in  the 
soup),  is  to  be  served,  bind  it  into  a good  shape,  add  to  it  a calf’s 
foot,  if  easily  procurable,  as  this  much  improves  the  quality  of 
the  bouillon.,  pour  cold  water  to  it  in  the  proportion  mentioned 
above,  and  ]:)roceed,  as  Monsieur  Careme  directs,  to  heat  the  soup 
slowly  b}^  the  side  of  the  fire ; remove  carefnlly  the  head  of 
scum,  which  will  gather  on  the  surface,  before  the  boiling  com- 
mences, and  continue  the  skimming  at  intervals,  for  about 
tAventy  minutes  longer,  pouring  in  once  or  twice  a little  cold 
water.  Next,  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon  ; this  avlII  cause  a little  more  scum  to  rise, — clear  it  quite 
off,  and  throAV  in  three  or  four  turnips,  as  many  carrots,  half  a 
head  of  celery,  four  or  five  young  leeks,  an  onion  stuck  Avith  six 
or  eight  cloves,  a large  half-teaspoonful  of  pepper-corns,  and  a 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Let  the  AAdiole  stcAv  very  softly, 
without  ceasing,  from  four  hours  and  a half  to  six  hours, 
according  to  the  quantity : the  beef  in  that  time  aauII  be 
extremely  tender,  but  not  overdone.  It  aauII  be  excellent  eating, 
if  properly  managed,  and  might  often,  \A'e  think,  be  substituted 
with  great  advantage  for  the  hard,  half-boiled,  salted  beef  so 
often  seen  at  an  English  table.  It  should  be  served  AAuth  a 
couple  of  cabbages,  aaLIcIi  haAm  been  first  boiled  in  the  usual 
AAU}",  then  pressed  A^ery  dry,  and  steAved  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  a little  of  the  broth,  and  seasoned  Avith  pepper  and  salt.  The 
other  vegetables  from  the  bouillon  may  be  laid  round  it  or  not, 
at  choice.  The  soup,  if  serA-^ed  on  the  same  day,  must  be 
strained,  AA^ell  cleared  from  fat,  and  sent  to  table  Avith  fried  or 
toasted  l)read,  unless  the  Continental  mode  of  putting  slices  or 
crusts  of  untoasted  bread  into  the  tureen,  and  soaking  them  for 
ten  minutes  in  a ladleful  or  tAvo  of  the  bouillon,  be,  trom  custom, 
preferred. 

Beef,  8 to  9 lbs. ; AAuter,  6 quarts ; salt,  3 ozs.  (more  if 
needed)  ; carrots,  4 to  6 ; turnips,  4 or  5 ; celerjq  one  small 
head ; leeks,  4 to  6 ; one  onion,  stuck  Avith  6 cloves ; pepper- 
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corns,  one  small  teaspoonful ; large  buncli  of  savoury  herbs : 
(calfs  foot  if  convenient)  to  simmer  5 to  6 hours. 

Obs.  1.— This  broth  forms  in  Trance  the  foundation  of  all 
richer  soups  and  gravies.  Poured  on  fresh  meat  (a  portion  of 
which  should  be  veal)  instead  of  water,  it  makes  at  once  an 
excellent  consommee,  or  strong  jellied  stock.  If  properly  man- 
aged, it  is  very  clear  and  pale  ; and  with  an  additional  weight 
of  beef,  and  some  spoonsful  of  glaze,  may  easily  be  converted 
into  an  amber-coloured  gravy-soup,  suited  to  modern  taste. 

Obs.  2. — It  is  a common  practice  abroad  to  boil  poiiltr}”, 
pigeons,  and  even  game,  in  the  pot-au-feii^  or  soup-pot.  They 
should  be  properly  trussed,  stewed  in  the  broth  just  long  enough 
to  render  them  tender,  and  served  immediately,  when  ready, 
with  a good  sauce.  A small  ham,  if  well  soaked,  washed  ex- 
ceedingly clean,  and  freed  entirely  from  any  rusty,  or  blackened 
parts,  laid  with  the  beef  when  the  water  is  first  added  to  it,  and 
boiled  from  three  hours  and  a half  to  four  hours,  in  the 
bouillon,  is  very  superior  in  flavour  to  those  cooked  in  water 
only,  and  infinitely  improves  the  soup,  which  cannot,  however, 
as  well  be  eaten  until  the  following  day,  when  all  the  fat  can 
easily  be  taken  from  it : it  would,  of  course,  require  no  salt. 

CLEAR,  PALE,  GRAVY-SOUP  OR  STOCK. 

Hub  a deep  stewpan  or  soup-pot  with  butter,  and  lay  into  it 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  ham  freed  entirely  from  fat,  skin, 
and  rust,  four  pounds  of  leg  or  neck  of  veal,  and  the  same 
weight  of  lean  beef  all  cut  into  thick  slices  ; set  it  over  a clear 
and  rather  brisk  fire,  until  the  meat  is  of  a fine  amber-colour  ; 
it  must  be  often  moved,  and  closely  watched,  that  it  may  not 
stick  to  the  pan,  nor  burn.  When  it  is  equally  browned,  lay 
the  bones  upon  it,  and  pour  in  gradually  four  quarts  of  boiling 
water.  Take  off  the  scum  carefully  as  it  rises,  and  throw  in  a 
pint  of  cold  water  at  intervals,  to  bring  it  quickly  to  the 
surface.  When  no  more  appears,  add  two  ounces  of  salt,  two 
onions,  two  large  carrots,  two  turnips,  one  head  of  celery,  a 
two-ounce  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  a dozen  cloves,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  two  large  blades  of 
mace.  Let  the  soup  boil  gently  from  five  hours  and  a half,  to 
six  hours  and  a half ; then  strain  it  through  a very  clean,  fine 
cloth,  laid  in  a hair  sieve.  When  it  is  perfectly  cold,  remove 
every  particle  of  fat  from  the  top ; and,  in  taking  out  the  soup, 
leave  the  sediment  untouched;  heat  in  a clean  pan  the  quantity 
required  for  table,  add  salt  to  it  if  needed,  and  a few  drops  of 
Chili  or  of  cayenne  vinegar.  Harvey’s  sauce,  or  very  fine 
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mushroom  catsup,  may  be  substituted  for  these.  When  thus 
prepared,  the  soup  is  ready  to  serve  : it  should  be  accompanied 
by  pale  sippets  of  fried  bread,  or  sippets  d la  reme.  Rice, 
maccaroni  in  lengths  or  rings,  vermicelli,  or  nouilles,  may  in 
turn  be  used  to  vary  it ; but  they  must  alv/ays  be  boiled  apart 
till  tender,  m broth,  or  water,  and  well  drained  before  they  are 
slipped  into  it.  The  addition  of  young  vegetables,  too,  and 
especially  of  asparagus,  will  convert  it  into  an  elegant  sprmg- 
soup  ; but  they,  likemse,  must  be  separately  cooked. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  GRAVY-SOUP. 

Listead  of  browning  the  meat  in  its  own  juices,  put  it  with 
the  onions  and  carrots,  into  a deep  stewpan,  with  a quarter-pint 
of  bouillon ; set  it  over  a brisk  tire  at  first,  and  when  the  broth 
is  somewhat  reduced,  let  it  boil  gently  until  it  has  taken  a fine 
colour  and  forms  a glaze  (or  jelly)  at  the  botton  of  the  stew- 
pan  ; then  pour  to  it  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  finish 
the  soup  by  the  preceding  receipt.'^ 

Obs. — A rich,  old-fashioned  English  brown  gravy-soup  may 
be  made  with  beef  only.  It  should  be  cut  from  the  bones, 
dredged  with  flour,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fried  a 
clear  brown  f then  stewed  for  six  hours,  if  the  quantity  be 
large,  with  a pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of  meat,  and  vege- 
tables as  above,  except  onions,  of  which  four  moderate -sized  ones, 
also  fried,  are  to  be  added  to  every  three  quarts  of  the  soup, 
which,  after  it  has  been  strained,  and  cleared  from  fat,  may  be 
thickened  with  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  worked  up  very 
smoothly  with  five  of  flour.  In  twenty  mhiutes  afterwards,  a 
tablespoonful  of  the  best  soy,  half  a pint  of  sherry,  and  a 
little  cayenne  may  be  added  to  the  soup,  which  will  then  be 
ready  to  serve. 


CHEAP,  CLEAR  GRAVY-SOUP. 

The  shin  or  leg  of  beef,  if  not  large  or  coarse,  will  answer 

* Tlie  juices  of  meat,  draAvii  out  with  a small  portion  of  liquid,  as  directed  here, 
may  easily  be  reduced  to  the  consistency  in  which  they  form  what  is  called  glaze; 
for  particulars  of  this,  see  Chapter  III.  The  best  method,  though  perhaps  not  the 
easiest,  of  making  the  clear,  amber-coloured  stock,  is  to  pour  ahadleful  or  two  of 
pale,  but  strong  beef-broth  to  the  veal,  and  to  boil  it  briskly  until  well  reduced, 
thrusting  a knife,  when  this  is  done,  into  the  meat,  to  let  the  juices  escape;  then  to 
proceed  more  slowly  and  cautiously  as  the  liquid  approaches  the  state  in  which  it 
would  burn.  It  must  be  allowed  to  take  a dark  amber-colour  only,  and  the  meat 
must  be  turned,  and  often  moved  in  it.  When  the  desired  point  is  reached,  pour 
in  more  boiling  broth,  and  let  the  pan  remain  off  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  to 
detacli  and  nielt  the  glaze;  then  shake  it  well  round  before  the  boiling  is  con- 
tinued. A certain  quantity  of  deeply  coloured  glaze,  made  apart,  and.  stirred  into 
strong,  clear,  pale  stock,  vrould  produce  the  desired  effect  of  this,  with  much  less 
trouble. 
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extremely  M^ell  for  this  soup,  and  afford  at  the  same  time  a 
highly  economical  dish  of  boiled  meat,  which  will  he  found 
very  tender,  and  very  palatable  also,  if  it  be  served  with  a 
sauce  of  some  piquancy.  From  about  ten  pounds  of  the  meat 
let  the  butcher  cut  evenly  off  five  or  six  from  the  thick  fleshy 
part,  and  again  di\dde  the  knuckle,  that  the  whole  may  lie 
compactly  m the  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  steAved.  Pour  in 
three  quarts  of  cold  Avater,  and  Avhen  it  has  been  brought  sloAAdy 
to  boil,  and  been  Avell  skimmed,  as  directed  for  bouillon  (pa^e 
6),  throw  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  half  a large  teaspoonful 
ot  pepper-corns,  eight  cloA^es,  tAAm  blades  of  mace,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  a couple  of  small  carrots,  and  the  heart  of  a 
root  of  celery : to  these  add  a mild  onion  or  not,  at  choice, 
n hen  the  Avhole  has  stcAA^ed  A^ery  softly  for  four  hours,  probe 
the  larger  bit  of  beef,  and  if  quite  tender,  lift  it  out  for  table  • 
let  the  soup  be  simmered  from  tAvo  to  three  hours  lono-er  and 
then  strain  it  through  a fine  sieA^e,  into  a clean  pan.  When  it 
IS  perfectly  cold,  clear  off  every  particle  of  fat ; heat  a couple 
ol  quarts,  stir  in,  A\dien  it  boils,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar,  a small 
tablespoonful  of  good  soy,  and  tAvice  as  much  of  HarA^ev’s 
sauce,  or  should  this  not  be  at  hand,  of  clear  and  fine  mushroom 
catsup.  If  carefully  made,  the  soup  Avill  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent aRd  of  good  colour  and  flaA'our.  A thick  slice  of  lean 
ham  Avill  improve  it,  and  a pound  or  so  of  the  neck  of  beef 
Avith  an  additional  pint  of  AA'ater,  aaIII  likeAAuse  enrich  its  qualitA" 
A small  quantity  of  good  broth  may  be  made  of  the  fragments 
ot  the  AAdiole  boiled  doA\m  Avith  a few  fresh  A'egetables. 

BioAAm  caper,  or  hot  horse-radish  sauce,  or  sauce  Robert  or 
sauce  piquante,  made  Arith  the  liquor  in  which  it  is  boiled,  may 
be  served  with  the  jiortion  of  the  meat  AA'hich  is  sent  to  table. 

VERMICELLI  SOUP. 

(^Potage  au  Vermicellei) 

Drop  very  lightly,  and  by  degrees,  six  ounces  of  vermicelli, 
broken  rather  small,  into  three  quarts  of  boiling  bouillon  or 
clear  graAy  soup  ; let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour*  over  a gelitle 
hie,  and  stir  it  often.  This  is  the  common  French  mode  of 
making  vermicelli  soup,  and  Ave  can  recommend  it  as  a particu- 
larly good  one  for  family  use.  In  England  it  is  customary  to 
soak,  or  to  blanch  the  vermicelli,  then  to  drain  it  Avell,  and  to 

Qualify,  the  vermicelli  will  iTstially  require  les<;  boilin*- 

b 18  PalfA ofPm'volume!  Mr.  & 
bett,  1l,  Pall  Mall,  as  supplying  all  the  Italian  pastes  extremely  good. 
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stew  it  for  a shorter  time  in  the  soup ; the  quantity,  also,  must 
he  reduced  quite  two  ounces,  to  suit  modern  taste. 

Bouillon,  or  gray3^-soup,  3 quarts ; vermicelli,  6 ozs. ; 30 
minutes.  Or,  soup,  3 quarts ; vermicelli,  4 ozs. ; blanched  in 
boiling  water  5 minutes  ; stewed  in  soup  10  to  15  minutes. 

SEMOULINA  SOUP. 

(Soupe  a la  Semoule.') 

Semoulina  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  vermicelli.  It 
should  be  dropped  very  lightly  and  by  degrees  into  the  boiling 
soup,  which  should  be'stirred  all  the  time  it  is  being  added,  and 
very  frequently  afterwards  ; indeed,  it  should  scarcely  be  quitted 
for  a moment  until  it  is  ready  for  table.  Skim  it  carefull}^,  and 
let  it  simmer  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  minutes.  This, 
when  the  semoulina  can  be  procured  good  and  fresh,  is,  to  our 
taste,  an  excellent  soup. 

Soup,  3 quarts ; semoulina  6 ozs. : nearly,  or  quite  25 
mhiutes. 


MACCAEONI  SOUP. 

Throw  four  ounces  of  fine  fresh*  mellow  maccaroni  into  a pan 
of  fast-boiling  water,  with  about  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a 
small  onion  stuck  with  three  or  four  cloves.^  When  it  has 
swelled  to  its  full  size,  and  becomie  tender,  drain  it  well,  and 
slip  it  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  clear  gravy- soup ; let  it  simmer 
for  a few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  Observe, 
that  the  maccaroni  should  be  boiled  quite  tender ; but  it  should 
by  no  means  be  allowed  to  burst,  nor  to  become  pulpy.  Serve 
grated  Parmesan  cheese  with  it. 

Maccaroni,  4 ozs. ; butter,  1 oz. ; 1 small  onion ; 5 cloves : 
f hour,  or  more.  In  soup,  5 to  10  minutes. 

Ohs. — The  maccaroni  for  soups  should  alwaj^s  be  either 
broken  into  short  lengths  before  it  is  boiled,  or  sliced  quickly 
afterwards  into  small  rings  not  more  than  the  sixth  of  an  inch 
thick,  unless  the  cut  maccaroni,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Italian  warehouses,  be  used ; this  requires  but  ten  minutes’ 
boiling,  and  should  be  dropped  into  the  soup  in  the  same  way  as 
vermicelli.  Four  ounces  of  it  will  be  suificient  for  two  quarts  of 
stock.  It  may  be  added  to  white  soup  after  having  been  pre- 
viously boiled  in  water  or  veal-broth,  and  well  drained  from  it ; 

* We  must  here  repeat  our  warninj^  against  the  use  of  long-kept  maccaroni, 
vermicelli,  or  semoulina;  as,  when  stale,  they  will  render  aay  dish  into  which 
they  are  introduced  quite  unfit  for  table, 
t For  White  Soups  omit  the  onion. 
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it  has  a rather  elegant  appearance  in  clear  gravy-soup,  hut 
should  have  a boil  in  water  before  it  is  thrown  into  it. 


POTAGE  AUX  XOIILLLES,  OR  TAXLLERIXE  SOUP. 

Make  into  nouille-paste  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs,  and 
when  ready  cut,  drop  it  gradually  into  five  pints  of  boiling  soup ; 
keep  this  gently  stu'red  for  ten  minutes,  skim  it  well,  and  serve 
it  quickly.  This  is  a less  common,  and  a more  delicately  fla- 
voured soup  than^  the  vermicelli,  provided  always  that  the 
nouilles  be  made  with  really  fresh  eggs.  The  same  paste  may 
be  cut  into  very  small  diamonds,  squares,  stars,  or  any  other 
form,  then  left  to  dry  a little,  and  boiled  in  the  soup  until  swelled 
to  its  full  size,  and  tender. 

iN’ouille-paste  of  four  eggs  ; soup,  5 pints  : 10  minutes. 

SAGO  SOUP. 

Wash  in  several  waters,  and  float  off  the  dirt  from  six  ounces 
cf  sago;  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  good  cold  gravy-stock;  let 
it  stew  gently  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hoiu',  and  stir  it 
occasionally,  that  it  may  not  burn  nor  stick  to  the  stewpan.  A 
quarter-ounce  more  of  sago  to  each  pint  of  liquid,  will  thicken 
it  to  the  consistency  of  peas-soup.  It  may  be  flavoured  with 
half  a wineglassful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  as  much  cayenne  as  it  may 
need,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  an  ounce  of  sugar,  and  two 
glasses  of  sherry;  or  these  may  be  omitted,  and  good  beef-broth 
may  be  substituted  for  the  gravy-soup,  for  a simple  family 
dinner,  or  for  an  invalid. 

Sago,  6 ozs. ; soup,  3 quarts  : 30  to  45  minutes. 

TAPIOCA  SOUP. 

_ This  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  propor- 
tions as  the  preceding  soup,  but  it  must  be  shnmered  from  fifty 
to  sixty  minutes. 


RICE  SOUP. 

In  France  this  soup  is  served  well  thickened  with  the  rice, 
which  is  stewed  in  it  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a half,  and 
makes  thus,  even  with  the  common  bouillon  of  the  country,  an 
excellent  winter  potage.  Pick,  and  wipe  in  a dry  cloth,  eight 
ounces  of  the  best  rice ; add  it,  in  small  portions,  to  four  quarts 
of  hot  soup,  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be  checked  as  it  is 
thrown  in.  ^When  a clear  soup  is  wanted,  wash  the  rice,  give  it 
five  minutes’  boil  in  water,  drain  it  well,  throw  it  into  as  much 
boiling  stock  or  well-flavoured  broth  as  will  keep  it  covered  till 
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done,  and  simmer  it  very  softly  until  the  grains  are  tender,  but 
still  separate  ; drain  it,  slip  it  into  the  soup,  and  let  it  remain  in 
it  a few  minutes  before  it  is  served,  but  without  simmering. 
When  stewed  in  the  stock,  it  may  be  put  at  once,  after 
being  drained,  into  the  tureen,  and  the  clear  gravy-soup  may  be 
poured  to  it. 

An  easy  English  mode  of  making  rice-soup  is  this  : put  the 
rice  into  plenty  of  cold  water ; when  it  boils,  throw  in  a small 
quantity  of  salt,  let  it  simmer  ten  minutes,  drain  it  well,  throw 
it  into  the  boiling  soup,  and  simmer  it  gently  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  longer;  some  rice  will  be  tender  in  halt  that 
tune.  An  extra  quantity  of  stock  must  be  allowed  for  the 
reduction  of  this  soup,  which  is  alwa^^s  considerable. 


WHITE  EICE  SOUP. 

Throw  four  ounces  of  well-washed  rice  into  boiling  water, 
and  in  five  minutes  after  pour  it  into  a sieve,  drain  it  well,  and 
put  it  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  good  white,  boiling  stock;  let  it 
stew  till  tender;  season  the  soup  with  salt,  cayenne,  and 
pounded  mace ; stir  to  it  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  very  rich 
cream,  give  it  one  boil,  and  serve  it  quicki}^ 

Eice,  4 ozs. : boiled  5 minutes.  Soup,  2 quarts : f hour 
or  more.  Seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne  ; cream,  f pint  : 
1 minute. 


RICE-ELOUn  SOUP. 

Mix  with  a little  cold  broth,  eight  ounces  of  fine  rice-fiour, 
and  pour  it  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  fast-boiling  broth 
or  gravy  soup.  Add  to  it  mace,  and  cayenne,  rvith  a little 
salt  if  needful.  It  will  requhe  but  ten  minutes’  boiling. 

Soup,  2 quarts ; rice-fiour,  8 ozs.  : 10  minutes. 

Ohs, — Two  dessertspoonsful  of  currie-powder,  and  the  strained 
juice  of  half  a moderate-sized  lemon  will  greatly  improve  this 
soup  : it  may  also  be  converted  into  a good  common  white  soup, 
(if  it  be  made  of  veal  stock),  by  the  addition  of  three-quarters 
of  a pint  of  thick  cream  to  the  rice. 

STOCK  FOE  WHITE  SOUP. 

Though  a knuckle  of  veal  is  usually  preferred  for  this  stock, 
part  of'^the  neck  will,  on  an  emergency,  answer  very  well. 
■\¥hichever  joint  be  chosen,  let  it  be  thoroughly  washed,  once  or 
twice  divided,  and  laid  into  a delicately  clean  soup-pot,  or  well- 
tinned  large  stout  iron  saucepan,  upon  a pound  of  lean  ham, 
freed  entirely  from  skin  and  fat,  and  cut  into  thick  slices. 
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Should  very  rich  soup  he  ^dshed  for,  pour  in  a pint  only  of  cold 
water  for  each  pound  of  meat,  but  otherwise  a pint  and  a half 
may  be  allowed.  When  the  soup  has  been  thoroughly  cleared 
from  scum,  which  should  be  carefully  taken  off,  from  the  time 
I its  first  begmnmg  to  boil,  throw  in  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the 
gallon  (more  can  be  added  afterwards  if  needed),  two  mild 
onions,  a moderate-sized  head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  a small 
teasp^oonful  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  two  blades  of  mace  • and 
let  the  soup  stew  very  softly  from  five  to  six  hours,  if  the 
quantity  be  large  : it  should  simmer  until  the  meat  falls  from 
the  bones.  The  skin  of  a calf’s  head,  a calf’s  foot,  or  an  old 
fovl  may  always  be  added  to  this  stock  with  good  effect.  Strain 

It  into  a clean  deep  pan,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place  till  wanted 
lor  use.  ^ 

^^ater,  4 to  6 quarts;  salt, 
I2  oz.  (more  if  needed) ; onions,  2 ; celery,  1 head;  carrots,  2 ; 
pepper-corns,  1 teaspoonful ; mace,  2 blades  : 5 to  6 hours. 

MUTTON-STOCK  FOR  SOUPS. 

E^ual  parts  of  beef  and  mutton,  ivith  the  addition  of  a small 
portion  of  ham,  or  of  very  lean  bacon,  make  excellent  stock 
espeeia  ly  for  winter-soups.  The  necks  of  fowls,  the  bones  of 

hr' a®  any  uncooked  joint  mat  be 

added  to  it  with  advantage.  According  to  the  quality  of  soiiij 
desired,  pour  from  a pmt  to  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  water  to 
each  pound  of  meat;  and  after  the  liquor  has  been  well  skim- 
med  on  its  beginning  to  boil,  throw  in  an  omice  and  a half  of  salt 
to  the  gallon,  two  sniall  heads  of  celeiy,  three  mild,  middliim-sized 
onions,  three  well-flavoured  turiu>,  as  many  carrots  hZnt 
of  thyme  and  paisley,  half  a teaspoonful  of  white  pepp'crconis 
twdve  cloves,  and  a large  blade  of  mace.  Draw  rtil  soud-to; 

0 he  side  of  the  fire,  and  boil  the  stock  as  gently  as  possible  for 
about  SIX  hours ; then  strain,  and  set  it  by  Ibr  usl  Be  particih 
larly  careful  to  clear  it  catirdy  from  fat  before  it  is  prepared  for 
table.  One  third  of  beef  or  veal,  with  two  of  iimttoii  will 

make  very  good  soup ; or  mutton  o.nly  will  answer  the  pu’rpose 
quite  well  upon  occasion.  ^ 

Beef,  4 lbs. ; mutton  4 lbs. ; (or,  beef  or  veal  from  2 to  3 lbs  - 
mutton  from  5 to  6 lbs.;)  water,  1 to  1^  gallon  - salt  oz’ ’ 

^ •Tbunch  'of ’b‘”’b”“’  ’■  ® ‘o'  s 

12  ;•  ;mace,“i1arge  bfo^^;  ^ ^ 

Oox.— Salt  should  be  used  sparingly  at  first  for  stock  in  which 
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any  portion  of  liam  is  boiled  ; allowance  should  also  be  made  for 
its  reduction,  in  case  of  its  being  required  for  gravy. 

THE  EOED  mayor’s  SOUP. 

Wash  thoroughly  two  sets  of  moderate-sized  pigs’  ears  and 
feet,  from  which  the  hair  has  been  carefully  removed ; add  to 
them  five  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  stew  them  very  gently,  with 
a faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  and  one  large  onion  stuck  with  a 
a dozen  cloves,  for  nearly  four  hours,  when  the  ears  may  be 
lifted  out ; stew  the  feet  for  another  hour,  then  take  them  up, 
strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place  that  it  may  become 
cold  enough  for  the  fat  to  be  quite  cleared  from  it.  Next,  bone 
the  ears  and  feet,  cut  the  flesh  do^vn  into  dice,  throw  a clean 
folded  cloth  over  it,  and  leave  it  so  until  the  soup  requires  to  be 
prepared  for  table ; then  strew  upon  it  two  tablespoonsful  of 
savoury  herbs  minced  small,  half  a saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  a 
little  white  pepper,  and  some  salt.  Put  into  a large  saucepan 
half  a pound  of  good  butter,  and  when  it  begins  to  simmer 
thicken  it  gradually  with  as  much  flour  as  it  will  absorb  ; keep 
these  stirred  over  a very  gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  but 
do  not  allow  them  to  take  the  slightest  colour ; pour  the  soup  to 
them  by  degrees,  letting  it  boil  up  after  each  portion  is  added;  put 
in  the  meat,  and  half  a pint  of  sherry,  simmer  the  whole  from 
three  to  five  mmutes  ; dish  the  soup,  and  slip  into  it  two  or  three 
dozens  of  delicately  fried  forcemeat-balls.  (See  Chapter  VI.) 

Pigs’  feet,  8 ; ears,  4 ; water,  5 quarts  ; bunch  savoury  herbs  ; 

1 large  onion;  cloves,  12  : 3^  to  4 hours,  feet,  1 hour  more. 
Butter,  A lb;  flour,  6 ozs.*  : 10  to  12  minutes.  IVIinced  herbs, 

2 tablespoonsful ; cayenne  and  common  pepper,  each  I salt- 
spoonful  ; salt,  ^ teaspoonful  or  more ; sherry,  a pint : 3 to  5 
minutes.  Forcemeat-balls,  2 to  3 dozens. 

Ohs.—^Yo  have  given  this  receipt  with  the  slightest  possible 
variation  from  the  origmal,  which  we  derived  from  a neighbour- 
hood v/here  the  soup  made  by  it  was  extremely  popular.  AVe 
have  better  adapted  it  to  our  own  taste  by  the  following  altera- 
tions. 


THE  LORD  mayor's  SOUP. 

{Author's  Receipt.') 

We  prefer  to  have  this  soup  made,  in  part,  the  evening  before 
it  is  wanted.  Add  the  same  proportion  of  water  to  the  cars  and 


* The  sah'r  plan  for  an  inexperienced  cook,  is  to  weigh  the  flour,  and  then  to 
epnnklo  it  irom  a dredging-box  into  the  butter. 
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feet  as  in  the  preceding  directions  ; skim  it  thorougl%  when  it 
first  boils,  and  throM-  in  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  two  onions  of 
moderate  size,  a small  head  of  celerj^,  a bunch  of  herbs,  two 
whole  carrots,  a small  teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  and  a 
blade  of  mace.  Stew  these  softly  until  the  ears  and  feet  are 
perfectly  tender,  and  after  they  are  lifted  out,  let  the  liquor  be 
kept  simmering  only,  while  they  are  being  boned,  that  it 
may  not  be  too  much  reduced.  Put  the  bones  back  into  it,  and 
stew  them  as  gently  as  possible  for  an  hour ; then  strain  the 
soup  into  a clean  pan,  and  set  it  by  till  the  morrow  in  a cool 
place.  The  flesh  should  be  cut  into  dice  while  it  is  still  warm, 
and  covered  with  the  cloth  before  it  becomes  quite  cold.  To 
prepare  the  soup  for  table,  clear  the  stock  from  fat  and  sediment, 
put  it  into  a very  clean  stewpan,  or  deep,  well-tinned  saucepan,' 
and  stir  to  it,  when  it  boils,  sLx  ounces  of  the  finest  rice-flour 
smootlily  mixed  with  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  three 
times  as  much  of  mace,  and  salt,  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon, 
three  tablespoonsful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  and  half  a pint  of  good 
sherry  or  Madeira.  Simmer  the  v.diole  for  six  or  eight  minutes, 
add  more  salt  if  needful,  stir  the  soup  often,  and  skim  it  tho- 
roughly ; put  in  the  meat,  and  herbs,  and  after  they  have  boiled 
gently  for  five  minutes,  dish  the  soup,  add  forcemeat  and  eg^^- 
balls  or  not,  at  pleasure,  and  send  it  to  table  quickly. 

Moderate-sized  pigs’  feet,  8 ; ears,  4 ; water,  5 quarts ; salt,  1 
tablespoonful ; onions,  2 ; celery,  1 head ; carrots,  2 ; bunch  of 
herbs ; peppercorns,  1 small  teaspoonful ; mace,  1 blade : 3^ 
to  dj*  hours.  Stock,  5 pints ; rice-flour,  6 ozs.  ; cayenne,  T 
teaspoonful ; mace  and  salt,  each  f of  a teaspoonful ; juice  of  1 
lemon ; Harvey’s  sauce,  3 tablespoonsful ; sherry  or  Madeira, 

^ pint : 6 to  8 minutes.  Savoury  herbs,  2 tablespoonsful : 5 
minutes. 

Ohs.  1.— Should  the  quantity  of  stock  exceed  five  pints,  an 
additional  ounce  or  more  of  rice  must  be  used,  and  the 
ILavouring  be  altogether  increased  in  proportion.  Of  the 
minced  herbs,  two-thirds  should  be  parsley,  and  the  remainder 
equal  parts  of  lemon  thyme  and  winter  savoury,  unless  sweet 
basil  should  be  at  hand,  when  a teaspoonful  of  it  should  be 
substituted  for  half  ol  the  parsley.  To  some  tastes  a seasoning 
of  sage  would  be  acceptable ; and  a slice  or  two  of  lean  ham 
will  much  improve  the  flavour  of  tlie  soup. 

Ohs.  2.  Both  this  soup,  and  the  preceding  one,  may  be 
rendered  very  rich  by  substituting  strong  bouillon  (see  page  G) 
or  good  veal  broth  for  water,  in  making  them. 
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COCOA-NUT  SOUP, 

Pare  tlie  dark  r^d  from  a very  fresh  cocoa-niit,  and  grate  it 
fine  on  an  exceedingly  clean,  bright  grater ; weigh  it,  and  allow 
two  ounces  for  each  quart  of  soup.  Simmer  if  gently  for  one 
hour  in  the  stock,  which  should  then  be  strained  and  thickened 
for  table.  This  nut  imparts  a remarkably  fine  flavour  to  an}^ 
kind  of  soup  or  broth,  and  it  is  considerably  heightened  by 
browning  it  with  a morsel  of  fresh  butter  to  a fine  amber- 
colour,  in  a thick  stewpan  or  saucepan,  over  a slow  fire,  before 
the  soup  is  poured  to  it.  It  must  be  stirred  constantly,  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  no  single  particle  be  burned. 
An  ounce  of  butter  will  be  sufficient  for  a quarter-pound  of  the 
nut,  which  should  be  added  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  lust 
dissolved. 

Veal  stock,  gravy-soup,  or  broth,  5 pints ; grated  cocoa-nut, 
5 ozs. ; 1 hour.  Flour  of  rice,  5 ozs. ; mace,  ^ teaspoonful ; 
little  cayenne  and  salt ; niLxed  with  I pint  cream,  if  at  hand : 
iO  minutes. 

For  brown  soup  : butter,  1}  oz. ; cocoa-nut,  5 ozs. : 5 to  10 
mniutes.  Gravy-soup,  or  good  beef-broth,  5 pints:  1 hour. 
Rice  flour,  5 ozs. ; soy  and  lemon-juice,  each  1 tablespoonful ; 
sugar  pounded  fine,  1 oz.  ; cayenne,  i teaspoonful ; sherrjg  2 
glasses. 

06.?.— -When  either  cream  or  wine  is  objected  to  for  these 
soups,  a half-pint  of  the  stock  should  be  reserved  to  mix  the 
thickening  with. 

CHESTNUT  SOUP. 

• Strip  the  outer  rind  from  some  fine,  sound  Spanish  chestnuts, 
throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  too  hot  for  the  fingers  to  remain  in  it,  take  it  from  the 
fire,  lift  out  the  chestnuts,  peel  them  quickly,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water  as  they  are  done  ; wipe,  and  weigh  them  ; take 
three  quarters  of  a pound  for  each  quart  of  soup,  cover  them 
with  good  gravy-stock,  and  stew  them  gently  for  upwards  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  they  break  when  touched 
with  a fork  ; drain,  and  pound  them  smoothly,  or  bruise  them 
to  a mash  with  a strong  spoon,  and  press  them  through  a fine 
sieve  reversed ; mix  with  them  by  slow  degrees,  the  proper 
quantity  of  stock,  add  sufficient  mace,  caj^enne,  and  salt,  to 
season  the  soup,  and  stir  it  often  until  it  boils.  Three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  rich  cream  will  greatly  improve  it.  The  stock  in 
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which  the  chestnuts  are  boiled  can  he  used  for  the  soup,  when 
its  sweetness  is  not  objected  to ; or  it  may  in  part  be  added  to  it. 

Chestnuts,  1 J lb.  : stewed  from  f to  1 hour.  Soup,  2 
quarts ; seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne : 1 to  3 minutes. 
Cream,  f pint  (when  used). 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE,  OR  PALESTIIN'E  SOUP. 

Wash  and  pare  quickly  some  freshly-dug  artichokes,  and  to 
preserve  their  colour,  throw  them  into  spring-water  as  they  are 
done,  but  do  not  let  them  remain  in  it  after  all  are  ready.  Boil 
three  pounds  of  them  in  water  for  ten  minutes  ; lift  them  out, 
and  slice  them  into  three  pints  of  boiling  stock;  when  they  have 
stewed  gently  in  this  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  press  them, 
with  the  soup,  through  a fine  sieve,  and  put  the  whole  into  a 
clean  saucepan  with  a pint  and  a half  more  of  stock  ; add  suffi- 
cient salt  and  cayenne  to  season  it,  skim  it  well,  and  after  it  has 
simmered  two  or  three  minutes,  stir  it  to  a pint  of  rich  boiling 
cream.  Serve  it  immediately. 

Artichokes,  3 lbs.  boiled  in  water  : 10  minutes.  Veal  stock, 
3 pints:  15  to  20  minutes.  Additional  stock,  1^  pint;  little 
cayenne  and  salt : 2 to  3 minutes.  Boiling  cream,  1 pint. 

Ohs. — The  palest  veal  stock,  as  for  white  soup,  should  be  used 
for  this  ; but  for  a family  dinner,  or  where  economy  is  a consi- 
deration, excellent  mutton-broth,  made  the  day  before,  and  per- 
fectly cleared  from  fat,  will  answer  very  well  as  a substitute ; 
milk,  too,  may  in  part  take  the  place  of  cream,  when  this  last  is 
scarce  : the  proportion  of  artichokes  should  then  be  increased  a 
little. 

Vegetable-marrow,  when  young,  makes  a superior  soup  even 
to  this,  which  is  a most  excellent  one.  It  should  be  well  pared, 
trimmed,  and  sliced  into  a small  quantity  of  boiling  veal  stock,* 
or  broth,  and  when  perfectly  tender,  pressed  through  a fine 
sieve,  and  mixed  with  more  stock,  and  some  cream.  In  France, 
the  marrow  is  stewed  first  in  butter,  with  a large  mild  onion  or 
two,  also  sliced ; and  afterwards  in  a quart  or  more  of  water, 
which  is  poured  gradually  to  it ; it  is  next  passed  through  a 
tammjg’*^  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  mixed  with  a pint 
or  two  of  milk,  and  a little  cream. 

COMMON  CARROT  SOUP. 

The  easiest  way  of  making  this  soup  is  to  boil  some  carrots 
very  tender  in  rvater  slightly  salted ; then  to  pound  them 


* Derived  from  the  French  tamis,  which  means  a sieve  or  strainer  , 
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extremely  fine,  and  to  mix  gradually  with  them  boiling  gravy- 
soup  (or  bouillon)  m the  proportion  of  a quart  to  twelve  SiSg 
of  the  carrot.  The  soup  should  then  be  passed  throucrh  a 
strainer,  seasoned,  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  served  rai/'’hot 
mtn  fried  bread  in  a sej.arato  dish.  If  only  the  red  outsides  of 
he  carrot  be  used,  the  colour  of  the  soup  ^dll  be  verrhSit 
they  should  be  weighed  after  they  are  pounded.  Turmn  fouii 
may  also  be  made  in  the  same  manner.  ^ ^ 

mi^ijte.  ^ ii  llJ-;  salt,  cayenne;  5 


A FINER  CARROT  SOUP. 

Scrcape  very  clean,  and  cutaway  any  blemishes  from  some 
highly-flavoured  red  carrots ; wasl(  and  wipe  them  drj^  Cut 
them  in  quarter-inch  slices.  Put  into  a large  steAvpan  three 
ounces  of  the  best  butter,  and  when  it  is  melted,  add  two  pounds 
of  the  sliced  carrots,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for  an  hour  with- 
out browning;  pour  to  them  then  four  pints  and  a half  of  broivn 
pavy-soup,  and  Avhen  they  have  simmered  from  fifty  minutes 
to  ail  hour,  they  ought  to  he  sufficiently  tender.  Press  them 
through  a sieve  or  strainer  with  the  soup  ; add  salt,  and  cayenne 
11  requiied  ; boil  the  vPole  gently  for  five  minutes,  take  off  all 
the  scum^,  and  seiwe  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible.  Send  it  to 
talfle  with  a dish  of  bread,  cut  in  dice,  and  fried 

Butter  3 oz^  ; carrots  2 lbs. : 1 hour.  Soup  4^  pints  : 50  to 
60  minutes.  Salt,  cayenne ; 5 minutes.  - 

ounces  of  Scotch,  or  of  pearl  barley,  soaked  for 

h^lf.  111  a quart  ot  broth,  then  ninxed  with  common  carrot  soup, 
■potacv?^^^  considered,  by  many  persons,  an  excellent 

« itflf  by  diminishing 

a little  the  quantity  ot  carrots,  and  adding  to  it  three  ounces  of 
rice  previously  swelled  in  broth  till  tender. 


COMMON  TURNIP  SOUP. 

"^^ash  and  wipe  the  turnijis,  pare  and  weigh  them-  allow  a 
pound  and  a half  for  every  quart  of  soup.  Cut  them ’in  slices 
aboiU  a quarter  ox  an  inch  thick.  Melt  four  ounces  of  butter 
in  a Clean  stewpan,  and  put  in  the  turnips  before  it  beo-ins  to 
boil ; stew  them  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  lakino- 
care  that  they  shah  not  brown.  Then  have  the  proper  quantit? 
of  soup  ready  boiling  pour  it  to  then.,  and  let  tV.f.  Zme^ 

It  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Pulp  the  whole  through  a 
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coarse  sieve  or  soup -strainer,  put  it  again  on  the  fire,  keep  it 
stirred  until  it  has  boiled  three  minutes,  take  off  the  scum,  add 
salt  and  peppei,  if  required,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 

Turnips  3 lbs. ; butter  4 ozs. ; | hour.  Soup  2 quarts : f 
hour.  Last  time  : 3 minutes. 

A QUICKLY  MADE  TURNIP  SOUP. 

Pare  and  slice  into  three  pints  of  veal  or  mutton  stock,  or  of 
good  broth,  three  pounds  of  young  mild  turnips;  steiv  them 
gently  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  they  can  be 
reduced  quite  to  pulp ; press  the  whole  through  a sieve,  add  to 
it  another  quart  of  stock,  a seasoning  of  salt,  white  pepper,  and 
one  lump  of  sugar ; simmer  it  a minute  or  two,  skim  and  serve 
it.  A large  white  onion,  when  the  flavour  is  liked,  may  be 
sliced  and  stewed  with  the  turnips.  A little  cream  improves 
much  the  colour  of  this  soup. 

Turnips,  3 lbs. ; soup,  5 pints : 25  to  30  minutes, 

POTATO  SOUP. 

Mash  to  a smooth  paste  three  pounds  of  good  mealy  potatoes, 
which  have  been  steamed,  or  boiled  very  dry ; mix  with  them 
by  degrees,  two  quarts  of  boiling  broth,  pass  the  soup  through 
a strainer,  set  it  again  on  the  fire,  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  let 
it  boil  five  minutes.  Take  off  entirely  the  black  scum  that  will 
rise  upon  it,  and  serve  it  very  hot  with  fried  or  toasted  bread. 
Where  the  flavour  is  approved,  two  ounces  of  onions,  minced 
and  fried  a light  brown,  may  be  added  to  the  soup,  and  stewed 
in  it  for  ten  minutes  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

Potatoes,  3 lbs. ; broth,  2 quarts : 5 minutes.  (M^ith  onions, 
2 ozs. :)  10  minutes. 


APPLE  SOUP. 

{Soupe  d la  Bourguignond) 

Clear  the  fat  from  five  pints  of  good  mutton-broth,  bouillon, 
or  shin  of  beef  stock,  and  strain  it  through  a fine  sieve ; add  to 
it,  when  it  boils,  a pound  and  a half  of  good  pudding  apples, 
and  stew  them  down  in  it  very  softly,  to  a smooth  pulp ; press 
the  whole  through  a strainer,  add  a small  teaspoonful  of  pow- 
dered ginger,  and  plenty  of  pepper,  simmer  the  soup  for  a couple 
of  minutes,  skim,  and  serve  it  very  hot,  accompanied  by  a dish 
of  rice,  boiled  as  for  curries. 

Broth,  5 pints ; apples,  1 \ lb. : 25  to  40  minutes.  Ginger,  1 
teaspoonful ; pepper,  | teaspoonful : 2 minutes. 
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PARSNEP  SOUP. 

Dissolve,  over  a gentle  fire,  four  ounces  and  a half  of  good 
butter,  in  a wide  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  slice  in  directly  two 
pounds  ot  sweet  tender  parsneps  ; let  them  stew  very  softly  until 
all  are  tender,  then  pour  in  gradually  sufficient  veal  stock,  or 
good  broth  to  cover  them,  and  boil  the  whole  slowly  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour:  press  it  with  a wooden  spoon  through 
a fine  sieve,  add  as  much  stock  as  Avili  make  tAvo  quarts  in  all, 
season  the  soup  Avith  salt  and  Avhite  pepper,  or  cayenne,  giA^'e  it 
one  boil,  skim,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  Send  pale  fried  sipnets 
to  table  A\dth  it. 

Butter,  4^  ozs. ; parsneps,  2 lbs. : f hour,  or  more.  Stock,  1 
quart ; 20  to  30  minutes  ; 1 full  quart  more  of  stock : pepper, 
salt:  1 minute. 

Obs.—We  can  particularly  recommend  this  soup  to  those  who 
like  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  vegetable. 

ANOTHER  PARSiVE?  SOUP. 

Slice  into  fiA^e  pints  of  boiling  veal  stock  or  strong  colourless 
broth,  a couple  of  pounds  ot  parsneps,  and  steAv  them  as  gently  as 
possible  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  ; when  they  are  perfectly 
tender,  press  tnem  through  a sieve,  strain  the  soup  to  them, 
season,  boil,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  With  the  addition  of  cream, 

parsnep  soup  made  by  this  receipt  resembles  in  appearance  the 
Palestine  soup. 

Veal  stock  or  broth,  5 pints ; parsneps,  2 ibs. : 30  to  60  mi- 
nutes. Salt  and  caj^eime  : 2 minutes. 


WESTERFIELD  AVHITE  SOUP. 

Break  the  bone  of  a knuckle  of  A'cal  in  one  or  tAAm  places,  and 
put  it  on  to  stcAv,  Avith.  three  quarts  of  cold  Avater  to  the  fiA’e 
pounds  of  meat ; Avhen  it  has  been  quite  cleared  from  scum,  add 
to  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  onions, 
tAventy  corns  of  Avhite  pepper,  and  two  or  three  blades  of  mace, 
Avith  a Itclie  ca3'-cnne  pepper.  A\dien  the  soup  is  reduced  one 
third  by  slow  simmering,  strain  it  off,  and  set  it  by  till  cold ; 
tlien  free  it  carefully  from  the  fat  and  sediment,  and  heat  it 
again  in  a ACiy  clean  stcAvpan.  hlix  Avith  it  Avhen  it  boils,  a pint 
of  thick  cream  smoothly  blended  Avitii  an  ounce  of  good  arroAv- 
root,_two  ounces  of  very  fresh  vermicelli  previously  boiled  ten- 
dei  in  Avatcr  slightly  salted  and  wsll-ciraiHed  from  it,  and  an 
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ounce  and  a half  of  almonds  blanched,  and  cut  in  strips  ;*  give 
it  one  minute's  smimer,  and  serve  it  immediately,  with  a French 
roll  in  the  tureen. 

Veal,  5 lbs.;  water,  3 quarts;  salt,  oz. ; onions,  2}  ozs. ; 
20  corns  white  pepper ; 2 large  blades  of  mace  : 5 hours  or 
more.  Cream,  1 pint ; almonds,  14  oz. ; vermicelli,  1 oz, : 1 
minute.  Little  thickening,  if  needed. 

066‘.— Cream  should  always  be  boiled  for  a few  minutes  be- 
fore it  is  added  to  any  soup.  The  yolks  of  two  or  three  very 
fresh  eggs  beaten  well,  and  mixed  Avith  half  a pint  of  the  boiling 
soup,  may  be  stured  into  the  Avhole,  after  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire.  Some  persons  put  the  eggs  into  the  tureen,  and  add  the 
SOU])  to  them  by  degrees  ; but  this  is  not  so  Avell.  If  a superior 
whi^e  soup  to  this  be  wanted,  put  three  quarts  of  water  to  seven 
pounds  of  veal,  and  half  a pound  of  the  lean  part  of  a ham  ; or, 
instead  of  AA^ater,  use  very  clear,  Aveak  veal  broth.  Grated  Par- 
mesan cheese  should  be  handed  round  the  table  Avhen  white  or 
maccaroni  soup  is  served. 

A RICHER  AVIIITE  SOUP. 

Pound  very  fine  indeed  six  ounces  of  sAAmet  almonds,  then 
add  to  them  six  ounces  of  the  breasts  of  roasted  chickens  or  par- 
tridges, and  three  ounces  of  the  Avhitest  bread  which  has  been 
soaked  in  a little  veal  broth,  and  squeezed  very  dry  in  a cloth. 
Beat  these  altogether  to  an  extremely  smooth  paste  ; then  pour 
to  them  boiling  and  by  degrees,  tAVO  quarts  of  rich  veal  stock  ; 
strain  the  soup  through  a fine  hair  sieve,  set  it  again  over  the 
fire,  add  to  it  a pint  of  thick  cream,  and  serAm  it,  as  soon  as  it  is 
at  the  point  of  boiling,  Avith  a French  roll  in  the  tureen.  When 
cream  is  very  scarce,  or  not  easily  to  be  procured,  this  soup  ma}^ 
be  thickened  sufiiciently  Avittiout  it,  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  almonds  to  eight  or  ten  ounces,  and  pouring  to  them,  after 
they  have  been  reduced  to  the  finest  paste,  a pint  of  boiling 
stock,  which  must  be  again  wrung  from  them  through  a coarse 
cloth  Avith  very  strong  pressure  : the  proportion  of  meat  and 
bread  also  should  then  be  nearly  doubled.  The  stock  should  be 
well  seasoned  Avith  mace  and  ca^mnne  before  it  is  added  to  the 
other  ingredients. 

“ AVe  have  given  this  receipt  without  any  variation  from  the  original,  as  the  soup 
made  exactly  l)y  it  was  much  approved  hy  the  guests  of  the  hospitable  country 
o-eutleiuan,  at  whose  elegant  table  it  was  served  often  for  many  years ; but  we  would 
rather  recoinniend  that  the  almonds  should  be  pounded,  or  merely  blanched,  cut 
in  spikes,  stuck  into  the  crumb  of  a French  roll,  and  put  into  the  tureen,  simply  to 
give  flavour  to  the  soup. 
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Almonds,  6 ozs. ; breasts  of  cliickeiis  or  partridges  6 ozs.  * 
soared  bread,  3 ozs. ; veal  stock,  2 quarts  ; cream,  1 pint  ^ 

06.9. — Some  persons  pound  the  yolks  of  four  or  live  hard- 
boiled  ^gs  with  the  almonds,  meat,  and  bread  for  this  white 
soup ; French  cooks  beat  smoothly  with  them  an  ounce  or  two 
ot  whole  rice,  previously  boiled  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 

06.9. — A good  plain  white  soup  may  be  made  simply  by 
adding  to  a couple  of  quarts  of  pale  veal  stock  or  strong  well- 
flavoured  veal  broth,  a thickening  of  arrow-root,  and  from  half 
to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cream.  Four  ounces  of  maccaroni 
boiled  tender  and  well  drained  may  be  slipped  into  it  a minute 
or  two  before  it  is  dished,  but  the  thickening  may  then  be  dimi- 
nished a little. 


MOCK  TURTLE  SOUP. 

To  make  a single  tureen  of  this  fixvoiirite  English  soun  in  the 
most  economical  manner,  when  there  is  no  stock  at  liand,  stew 

^ pounds  of  the  fleshy  part 

of  the  shin  of  beef,  or  of  the  neck,  if  more  convenient,  with  two 
or  three  carrots,  one  onion,  a small  head  of  celery,  a bunch  of 
savoury  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  a half-teaspoonful  of  nepner- 
corns,  and  an  ounce  of  salt.  When  the  meat  is  quite  in  frag- 
ments, strain  oil  the  broth,  and  pour  it  when  cold  upon  three 
pounds  of  the  knuckle,  or  of  the  neck  of  veal ; simmer  this  until 
the  flesh  has  quite  fallen  from  the  bones,  but  be  careful  to  stew 
It  as  softly  as  possible,  or  the  quantity  of  stock  will  be  so  much 
recmced  as  to^  be  insufficient  for  the  soup.  Next,  take  the  half 
of  a fine  calf  s head  with  the  skin  on,  remove  the  brains,  and 
and  then  bone  it'^  entirely,  or  let  the  butcher  be  requested  to  do 
tins,  and  to  return  the  bones  with  it : these,  when  there  is  time, 
may  be  stewed  with  the  veal,  to  enrich  the  stock,  or  boiled  after- 
wards with  the  head  and  tongue.  Strain  the  soup  throimh  a 
hair-siCAje  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it  drain  closely  from  the 
meat  When  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold,  clear  off  all  the  fat  from 
It;  loll  the  head  lightly  round,  leaving  the  tongue  inside,  or 
taking  it  out  as  is  most  convenient,  secure  it  with  tape  or  twine 
pour  the  soup  over  pd  bring  it  gently  to  boil  upon  a moderate 
me,  keep  it  well  skimmed,  and  simmer  it  from  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a quartei  ; then  lift  the  head  into  a deep  pan  or  tureen, 


* Tliis  is  so  simple  and  easy  a process,  tliat  the  cook  may  readily  aecomnlish  it 
with  very  little  attention.  Let  her  only  woiL  the  knifp  close  to  the  bone  always  so 
as  to  take  the  llesh  clean  from  it,  instead  of  leaving  large  fragments  on.  The  jaw- 
bone may  first  be  removed,  and  the  flesh  turned  back  from  the°edge  of  the  othcr.'^ 
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add  the  soup  to  it,  and  let  it  remain  in  until  nearly  cold,  as 
this  will  prevent  the  edges  from  becoming  dark.  Cut  into 
quarter-inch  slices,  and  then  divide  into  dice,  from  six  to  eight 
ounces  of  the  lean  of  an  undressed  ham,  and  if  possible,  one  of 
good  flavour ; free  it  perfectly  from  fat,  rind,  and  the  smoked 
edges ; peel  and  slice  four  moderate  sized  eschalots,  or  if  these 
should  not  be  at  hand,  one  mild  onion  in  lieu  of  them.  Dissolve 
in  a well-tinned  stewpan,  or  thick  iron  saucepan  which  holds  a 
gallon  or  more,  four  ounces  of  butter ; put  in  the  ham  and 
eschalots,  or  onion,  with  half  a dozen  cloves,  two  middling  sized 
blades  of  mace,  a half-teaspoonfal  of  peppercorns,  three  or  four 
very  small  sprigs  of  thjmie,  three  teaspoonsful  of  minced  parsley, 
one  of  lemon  thyme  and  winter  savoury  mixed,  and  when  the 
flavour  is  thought  appropriate,  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a 
small  fresh  lemon.  Stew  these  as  softly  as  possible  for  nearly 
or  quite  an  hour,  and  keep  the  pan  frequently  shaken ; then  put 
into  a dredging  box  two  ounces  of  fine  dry  flour  and  sprinkle 
it  to  them  by  degrees  ; mix  the  whole  well  together,  and  after  a 
few  minutes  more  of  gentle  simmering,  add  very  gradually  five 
full  pints  of  the  stock  taken  free  of  fat  and  sediment,  and  made 
boiling  before  it  is  poured  in ; shake  the  pan  strongly  round  as 
the  first  portions  of  it  are  added,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  it 
contains  from  tAvo  to  three  pints,  Avhen  the  remainder  may  be 
poured  in  at  once,  and  the  pan  placed  by  the  side  of  the  fire  that 
it  may  boil  in  the  gentlest  manner  for  an  hour.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  turn  the  Avhole  into  a hair-sieve  placed  over  a large 
pan,  and  if  the  liquid  should  not  run  through  freely,  knock  the 
sides  of  the  sicA^e,  but  do  not  force  it  through  Avitli  a spoon,  as 
that  Avould  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  stock.  The  head  in  the 
mean  Avhile  should  haA  e been  cut  up,  ready  to  add  to  it.  For 
the  finest  kind  of  mock  turtle,  only  the  skin,  Avith  the  fat  that 
adheres  to  it  should  be  used ; and  this,  with  the  tongue,  should 
be  cut  doAAm  into  one  inch  squares,  or  if  preferred,  into  strips  of  an 
inch  Avide.  For  ordinary  occasions,  the  lean  part  of  the  flesh 
may  be  added  also,  but  as  it  is  alAA^ays  sooner  done  than  the  skin, 
it  is  better  to  add  it  to  the  soup  a little  later.  AVhen  it  is  quite 
ready,  put  it  Avith  the  strained  stock  into  a clean  pan,  and  sim- 
mer it  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour : it  should 
be  perfectly  tender,  AAnthout  being  alloAvcd  to  break.  Cayenne, 
if  needed,  should  be  throAvn  into  the  stock  before  it  is  strained  ; 
salt  should  be  used  sparingly,  on  account  of  the  ham,  until  the 
whole  of  the  other  ingredients  haA'e  been  mixed  together,  Avhen 
a sufficient  quantity  must  be  stirred  into  the  soup  to  season  it 
properly.  A couple  of  glasses  of  good  sherry  or  Madeira,  Avith 
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a dessertspoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice  are  usually  added  two 
or  three  minutes  only  before  the  soup  is  dished,  that  the  spirit 
and  havour  of  the  wine  may  not  have  time  to  evaporate  ^ hut  it 
is  sometimes  preferred  mellowed  down  by  longer  boiliiif*'.  The 
proportion  of  lemon-juice  may  be  doubled  at  will,  but  much  acid 
is  not  generally  liked.  We  can  assure  the  reader  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  soup  made  by  this  receipt : it  is  equally  palatable 
and  delicate,  and  not  heavy  or  cloying  to  the  stomach,  like  many 
ot  the  elaborate  compositions  which  bear  its  name.  The  fat 
through  the  whole  process,  should  be  carefully  skimmed  off! 
-Ihe  ham  gives  fai  moie  savour,  when  used  as  we  have  directed 
than  when,  even  in  much  larger  proportions,  it  is  boiled  down  in 
the  stieck.  Iwo  dozens  of  forcemeat  balls,  prepared  by  the 
receipt  No.  11,  Chap.  VI.,  should  be  slipped  into  the  soup  when 
it  is  ready  tor  table.  It  is  no  longer  customary  to  serve  eo-'^’- 
balis  in  it. 

lirst  broth  : shin,  or  neck  of  beef,  4 lbs.;  water,  4 quarts  • 
carrots,  2 or  3 ; large  mild  onion,  1 ; celery,  small  head ; bunch 
sa^ouly  herbs;  mace,  1 large  blade;  peppercorns,  ^ teaspoonful; 
cloves,  6 ; salt,  1 oz. : 5 hours  or  more,  vertj gently.  For  stock: 
the  broth  and  3 lbs.  neck  or  knuckle  of  veal  (bones  of  head  if 
ready)  : 4 to  5 hours.  Boned  half-head  with  skin  on  and 
tongue,  1 to  1 :}  hour.  Lean  of  undressed  ham,  6 to  8 ozs.  (6  if 
very  salt)  ; shalots,  4,  or  onion,  1 ; fresh  butter,  4 ozs. ; cloves 
6 ; middling  sized  blades  of  mace,  2 ; pepper-corns,  I teaspoonful; 
small  sprigs  of  thyme,  3 or  4 ; minced  parsley,  3 lai^e  teaspoons- 
tul;  minced  sa\  oury  and  lemon-thyme  mixed,  1 small  teasrioonful 
(thin  rind  ^ small  lemon,  when  liked)  : 1 hour.  Flour,  2 ozs. ; 

0 minutes.  Stock,  full  live  pints ; llesh  of  head  and  tongue, 

1 if  to  2 lbs. : of  an  noiir  to  1 hour  (salt,  if  needed,  to  be 

added  in  interim).  Good  sherry,  or  Madeira,  2 wineglassesful : 
lemon-juice,  1 to  2 dessertspoonsful ; forcemeat  balls,  24. 

L6.S'.  1.  Ihe  beef,  veal,  bones  of  the  head,  and  vegetables 
may  be  stewed  down  together  when  more  convenient : it  is  only 
necessary  that  a really  good,  well-flavoured,  and  rather  deeply- 
coloured  stock  should  be  prepared.  A calf’s  foot  is  always  an 
advantageous  addition  to  it,  and  the  skin  of  another  calf’s  head* 
a better  one  still. 

* Country  butcliers,in  preparing  a calf  s liead  for  sale  in  tlie  ordinary  wav  take 
off  the  skin  (or  scalp),  considered  so  essential  to  the  excellence  of  this  «our.  and 
frecpiently  throw  it  away;  it  may,  therefore,  often  be  procured  from  them  at 
very  slight  cost,  and  is  the  best  possible  addition  to  the  mock  turtle  It  is 
cleared  from  tlie  head  in  detached  portions  with  the  hair  on,  but  this  may  easily 
be  removed  after  a few  minutes’  scalding  as  from  the  Lead  itself,  or  the  feet'  bv 
the  direction  given  in  Chap.  IX.  ’ ^ 
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couple  of  dozen  muslirooni-buttons,  cleaned  witli 
salt  and  flannel  then  wiped  very  dry,  and  sliced,  and  added  to 

I r simmered  to<?ether 

about  half  an  hour,  will  be  found  a great  improvemxent  to 

are  not  procurable,  a pleasant  flavour 
leaves  ^ laiparted  to  it  by  substituting  two  or  three  fresh  bay- 

Obs.  3.— Claret  is  sometimes  added  to  this  soup  instead  of 
^ erry  or  Madeira,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  in  general  suit 
Enghsh  taste  so  well.  Prom  two  to  three  tables^XsM  of 

R ^ Stirred  in  with  the  Avine  when  it  is  liked 
or  when  the  colour  requires  deepening.  ’ 

OLD-FASIITONED  MOCK  TURTLE. 

After  hilvmg  taken  out  the  brain  and  v'ashed  and  soaked  the 
head  ^dl,  pour  to  it  nine  quarts  of  cold  water,  bring  it  gently 
to  boil,  sPim  It  very  clean,  boil  it,  if  large,  an  hour  and  a half 
lift  It  out,  and  put  into  tlie  liquor  eight  pounds  of  neck  of  beef 
ightly  browned^ m a little  fresh  butter,  with  three  or  four  thick 
slices,  or  a knucivle  of  lean  ham,  four  large  onions  sliced  three 

heS  the  riM  ofl'P  T™*®’  f ‘”8®  of’ sweet 

iieius,  the  imd  of  a lemon  pared  very  thm,  a dessertspoonful  of 

pepper-corns  two  ounces  of  salt,  and  after  the  meat  ha  Rpen 

taken  from  tlie  head,  all  the  bones  and  fragments.  Stew  these 

gently  from  seven  to  eight  hours,  then  strain  olf  the  stock  and 

set  It  into  a very  cool  jilace,  that  the  fat  may  become  firm 

enough  on  the  top  to  he  cleared  off  easily.  The  sldn  mnl  fat Tf 

the  head  should  be  taken  off  together  and  divided  into  strins  of 

t™  or  tliree  inehes  in  length,  and  one  in  width;  the  ton^e 

may  le  cut  in  the  same  manner,  or  into  dice.  Put  the  8100]“ of 

which  there  ought  to  be  between  four  and  five  quart  h to  5 

large  soup  or  stew  pot : thicken  it  when  it  1x1  y h!  four 

ounces  of  fresh  butter*  mi.ved  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine  dry 

floui  a half-teaspoouiul  of  poiUKled  mace,  and  a tliird  as  much 

• cayenne  (it  i.s  better  to  use  these  sparingly  at  first  mid  to 

add  more  should  the  soup  require  it,  after  luias  hoikd  some 

.(tie  time)  ; pour  in  half  a pint  of  sherry,  stir  tl  e vv  l o e 

toget  mr  until  it  has  simmered  for  a minute  or  two,  then  pu  to 

» ^uiymS  “ Wand ’a  qiiXr  to 

L^t  or  • clear  it  pcrfectlv  from 

scum.  Slip  into  it,  just  before  it  is  ready  for  table,  tlircAozcns 

mixed  to  tlie^  ^'i’ootIiest*’'lnuer®nn.ui'f  'lii’cn't  ’f  may  be 

Stirred  briskly  into  the  boilino-  smm  ^ f stock  or  xv.nter,  and 

j rto  uiL  uoiiing  soup : tlie  spices  should  be  blended  with  it. 
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of  small  forcemeat- balls;  the  brain  cut  into  dice  (after  Iiavin«' 
been  well  soaked,  scalded,*  and  freed  from  the  film),  dipped 
into  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  then  into  the  finest  crumbs  mLxed  with 
salt,  wdiite  pepper,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  fine  lemon-rind,  and 
chopped  parsley  fried  a fine  brown,  w^ll  drained  and  dried  • and 
as  many  egg-balls,  the  size  of  a small  marble,  as  the  yolks  of 
lour  ^gs  will  supply.  (See  Chapter  VI.)  This  quantity  will 
be  sufiicient  for  two  large  tureens  of  soup ; when  the  wdiole  is 
not  wanted  for  table^  at  the  same  time,  it  is  better  to  add  ^rine 
only  to  so  much  as  will  be  required  for  immediate  consumption 
or  it  It  cannot  conveniently  be  divided,  to  heat  the  wine  in  a 
smaL  saucepan  with  a little  of  the  soup,  to  turn  it  into  the 
tureen,  and  then  to  mix  it  with  the  remainder  by  stirring  the 
Wiijle  gently  after  the  tureen  is  filled.  Some  persons  simply 

it  in  the  cold  wine  just  before  the  soup  is  dished,  but  this  is 
not  so  w^ell. 

V hole  calf  s head  with  skin  on,  boiled  1 g hour.  Stock  : 
neck  of  beef,  browned  in  butter,  8 lbs. ; lean  of  ham,  ^ to  f 
lb.  (or  a knuckle)  ; onions,  4 ; large  carrots,  3 ; heads  of  celery, 
3;  large  bunch  sweet  herbs;  salt,  2 ozs.  (as  much  more  to  be 
adcied  when  the  soup  is  made  as  will  season  it  sufficiently)  ; 
thin  rmd,  1 lemon ; peppercorns,  1 dessertspoonful ; bones  and 
h'lmmings  of  head : 8 hours.  Soup  : stock,  4 to  5 quarts ; 
1 butter  for  thickening,  of  each  4 ozs, ; pounded  mace, 

half-teaspoonful ; cayenne,  third  as  much  (more  of  each  as 
needed)  ; sherry,  half  pint : 2 to  3 minutes.  Flesh  of  head 
and  tongue  nearly  or  quite,  2 lbs.  : 1 1 to  1 1 hour.  Forcemeat- 
balls,  30  ; the  brain  cut  and  fried  ; egg-balls,  16  to  24. 

• brain  is  not  blanclied  it  must  be  cut  thinner 

in  the  torm  of  small  cakes,  or  it  wall  not  be  done  through  by  the 
time  It  has  taken  enough  colour  : it  may  be  altogether  omitted 
w ithout  much  detriment  to  the  soup,  and  wall  make  an  excellent 
corner  dish,  if  gently  stew^ed  in  wdiite  gra^y  for  half  an  hour, 
and  seived  wath  it  thickened  with  cream  and  arrowy-root,  to  the 
consistency  of  good  w^hite  sauce,  then  rather  highly  seasoned, 

and  mixed  with  plenty  of  chopped  parsley,  and  some  lemon- 
juice. 

GOOD  CALP’s  HEAD  SOUP. 

(A^o^  expensive?) 

Boil  dowm  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  the  thick  part  of  a 
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shin  of  beef  with  a little  lean  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef 
trunmed  free  from  the  smoky  edges,  should  either  of  these  last 
be  at  hand,  in  five  quarts  of  water,  till  reduced  nearly  half, 
with  the  addition,  when  it  first  begms  to  stew,  of  an  ounce  of 
salt,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  one  large  onion,  a head  of 
celery,  three  carrots,  two  or  three  turnips,  two  small  blades  of 
mace,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  and  a few  white  or  black  pepper- 
corns. Let  it  boil  gently,  that  it  may  not  be  too  much  reduced, 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  then  strain  it  into  a clean  pan  and  set  it 
by  for  use.  Take  out  the  bone  from  half  a calf ’s  head  with 
the  skin  on  (the  butcher  will  do  this  if  desired),  wash,  roll,  and 
bind  it  vdth  a bit  of  tape  or  twine,  and  lay  it  into  a stewpot, 
with  the  bones  and  tongue ; cover  the  whole  with  the  beef 
stock,  and  stew  it  for  an  hour  and  a half ; then  lift  it  into  a 
deep  earthen  pan  and  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  as  this  will 
prevent  the  edges  from  being  dry  or  discoloured.  Take  it  out 
before  it  is  quite  cold;  strain,  and  skim  all  the  fat  carefully 
from  the  stock  ; heat  five  pints  in  a large  clean  saucepan,  with 
the  head  cut  mto  small  thick  slices  or  into  inch-squares.  As 
quite  the  whole  will  not  be  needed,  leave  a portion  of  the  fat, 
but  add  every  morsel  of  the  skin  to  the  soup,  and  of  the  tongue 
also.  Should  the  first  of  these  not  be  perfectly  tender,  it  must 
be  simmered  gently  till  it  is  so ; then  stir  into  the  soup  from  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  fine  rice-fiour  mixed  with  a quarter-teaspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne,  twice  as  much  freshly  pounded  mace,  half  a 
wuieglassful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  sufficient  cold  lu'oth  or 
water  to  render  it  of  the  consistency  of  batter ; boil  the  whole 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes  ; take  off  the  scum,  and  throw  in  two 
glasses  of  sherry ; dish  the  soup  and  slip  into  the  tureen  some 
delicately  fried,  and  well  dried  forcemeat -balls  made  by  the 
receipt  l\o.  1,  2,  or  3 of  Chapter  YI.  A small  quantity  of 
lemon-juice  or  other  acid  can  be  added  a,t  pleasure.  The  wine 
and  forcemeat-balls  may  be  omitted,  and  the  other  seasonings  of 
the  soup  a little  heightened.  As  much  salt  as  may  be  required 
should  be  added  to  the  stock  when  the  head  first  begins  to  boil 
in  it ; the  cook  must  regulate  also  by  the  taste  the  exact  pro- 
portion of  cayenne,  mace,  and  catsup,  which  will  flavour  the 
soup  agreeably.  The  fragments  of  the  head,  with  the  bones 
and  the  residue  of  the  beef  used  for  stock,  if  stewed  down 
together  with  some  water  and  a lew  fresh  vegetables,  will 
afford  some  excellent  broth,  such  as  would  be  highly  acce})table, 
especially  if  well  thickened  with  rice,  to  many  a poor  family 
during  the  winter  months. 

Stock ; shin  of  beef,  G to  7 lbs. ; water,  5 quarts : stewed 
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down  (with  vegetables,  &:c.)  till  reduced  nearly  half.  Boned 
half“head  with  skin  on  stewed  in  stock,  1^  hour.  Soup: 
stock,  5 pints ; tongue,  skin  of  head,  and  part  of  flesh  : 15  to  40 
minutes,  or  more  if  not  quite  tender,  liice-flour,  6 to  8 ozs. ; 
cayenne,  quarter-teaspoonml ; mace,  twice  as  much  ; mushroom 
catsup,  ^ wineglassful:  10  minutes.  Sherry,  2 wineglassesful , 
forcemeat-balls,  20  to  30. 

POTAGE  A EA  PEINE. 

Should  there  be  no  strong  veal  broth,  nor  any  white  stock  in 
readiness,  stew  four  pounds  of  the  scrag  or  knuckle  of  veal,  with 
a thick  slice  or  two  of  lean  ham,  a faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  two 
moderate-sized  carrots,  and  the  same  of  onions,  a large  blade  of 
mace,  and  a half-teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  in  four 
quarts  of  water  until  reduced  to  about  five  pints ; then  strain 
the  liquor,  and  set  it  by  until  the  fat  can  be  taken  entirely  from 
it.  Skin,  and  wash  thoroughly,  a couple  of  fine  fov/ls,  or  three 
young  pullets,  and  take  away  the  dark  spongy  substance  which 
adheres  to  the  insides ; pour  the  veal  broth  to  them,  and  boil 
them  gently  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  ; then 
lift  them  out,  take  off  all  the  white  flesh,  mince  it  small,  pound 
it  to  the  finest  paste,  and  cover  it  with  a basin  till  wanted  for 
use.  In  the  mean  time  let  the  bodies  of  the  fowls  be  put  again 
into  the  stock,  and  stewed  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half ; add  as 
much  salt  and  cayenne  as  will  season  the  soup  properly,  strain 
it  off  when  sufficiently  boiled,  and  let  it  cool ; skim  off  every 
particle  of  fat ; steep,  in  a small  portion  of  it,  which  should  be 
boiling,  four  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  light  stale  bread,  sliced 
thin,  and  when  it  has  simmered  a few  minutes,  drain  or  wring 
the  moisture  from  it  in  a clean  cloth,  add  it  to  the  flesh  of  the 
chickens,  and  pound  them  together  until  they  are  perfectly 
blended  ; then  pour  the  stock  to  them  in  very  small  quantities 
at  first,  and  mix  them  smoothly  with  it ; pass  the  whole  through 
a sieve  or  tammy,  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan,  stir  to  it  from  a 
pint  to  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  cream,  and  add,  should  it  not 
be  sufficiently  thick,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  arrow-root,  quite 
free  from  lumps,  and  moistened  with  a few  spoonsful  of  cold 
milk  or  stock. 

r or  stock  : veal,  4 lbs. ; ham,  6 ozs. ; water,  4 quarts ; bunch 
of  herbs ; carrots,  2 ; onions,  2 , mace,  large  blade ; pepper- 
corns, 5 teaspoonful;  salt:  5 hours.  Fovds,  2,  or  pullets,  3; 

I to  1 hour;  stewed  afterwards  1 to  11  hour.  Crumb  of 
bread,  4 ozs. ; cream,  1 to  1 1 pint ; arrow-root  (if  needed), 

II  oz. 
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Ohs. — Some  cooks  pomid  with  the  bread  and  chickens  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  but  these  improve 
neither  the  colour  nor  the  flavour  of  the  soun. 

JL 

WHITE  OYSTER  SOUP, 

Or,  Oyster  Soup  a la  Reine. 

^ When  the  oysters  are  sm.all,  from  two  to  three  dozens  for  each 
pint  of  soup  should  be  prepared,  but  this  number  can,  of  course, 
be  diminished  or  increased  at  pleasure.  Let  the  fish  (which 
snould  be  finely  conditioned  natives)  be  opened  carefully ; pour 
the  li(^uor  fi  om  them,  and  strain  it  ^ rinse  them  in  it  well,  and 
beard  them ; strain  th%  liquor  a second  time  through  a lawn- 
sieve  or  folded  muslin,  and  pour  it  again  over  the  03"sters. 
Take  a portion  from  two  quarts  of  the  palest  veal  stock,  and 
simmer  the  beards  in  it  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Heat 
the  soup,  flavour  it  well  with  mace  and  ca^^enne,  and  strain  the 
stock  from  the  oyster-beards  into  it.  Plump  the  fish  in  their 
own  liquor,  but  do  not  let  them  boil ; pour  the  liquor  to  the 
soup,  and  add  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream ; put  the  oj'sters  into 
the  tureen,  dish  the  soup,  and  send  it  to  table  quickly.  Should 
any  thickening  be  required,  stir  briskly  to  the  stock  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  arrow-root,  ground  veiy  smooth  in  a mortar,  and 
carefully  mixed  with  a little  milk  or  cream  ; or,  in  lieu  of  this, 
when  a rich  soup  is  liked,  thicken  it  with  four,  ounces  of  fresh 
butter  well  blended  with  three  of  flour. 

Oysters,  8 to  12  dozens;  pale  veal  stock,  2 quarts ; cream, 
1 pint ; thickening,  1 \ oz.  arrow-root,  or  butter,  4 ozs.,  flour, 
S ozs. 


rabeit  soup  a ea  reine. 

Wash  and  soak  thorouglilj^  three  jmung  rabbits,  put  them 
whole  into  the  soup-pot,  and  pour  on  them  seven  pints  of  cold 
watei,  01  of  clear  veal  broth;  vdien  they  have  stewed  e'ently 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  lift  them  out,  and  take  olf  the 
flesh  of  the  backs,  with  a little  from  the  legs,  should  there  not 
be  half  a pound  of  the  former ; strip  off  the  skin,  mince  the 
meat  very  small,  and  pound  it  to  the  smoothest  paste;  cover  it 
from  the  air,  and  set  it  by.  Put  back  into  the  soup  the  bodies 
of  the  rabbits,  with  two  mild  onions  of  moderate  size,  a head  of  ' 
celer}",  carrots,  a faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  two  blades  of 
mace,  a hall-teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  and  an  ounce  of  salt, 
btew  the  whole  softly  about  four  hours,  strain  it  off,  let  it  stand 
to  settle,  pour  it  gently  from  the  sediment,  put  from  four  to  five 
pmts  into  a clean  stewpan,  and  mix  it  very  gradually  while  hot, 
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with  tne  pounded  rahhit-fiesh  : this  must  be  done  with  care,  for 
if  the  liquid  he  not  added  in  very  small  portions  at  first,  the 
meat  will  gatner  into  lumps,  and  will  not  easily  be  worked 
smooth  afterwards.  Add  as  much  pounded  mace  and  cayenne 
as  will  season  the  soup  pleasantly,  and  pass  it  through  a coarse 
but  very  clean  sieve;  wixDe  out  the  stewpan,  put  back  the  soup 
into  it,  and  stir  in  when  it  boils,  a pint  and  a quarter  of  good 
cream,  mixed  wfith  a tablespoonfiil  of  the  best  arrow-root : 
salt,  it  needed,  should  be  thrown  in  previously. 

Young  rabbits,  3 ; water,  or  clear  veal  broth,  7 pints : f of 
an  hour.  Eemains  of  rabbits  ; onions,  2 ; celery,  1 head ; car- 
rots, 3 ; savoury  herbs ; mace,  2 blades ; white  peppercorns,  a 
half-teaspoonful ; salt,  1 oz. : 4 hours.  Soup,  4 to  5 pints ; 
pounded  rabbit-flesh,  8 ozs. ; salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  if  needed ; 
cream,  IJ-  pint;  arrow-root,  1 tablespoonful  (or  1^-  oz.) 

BROWN  RABBIT  SOUP 

Cut  down  into  joints,  flour,  and  fry  lightly,  two  full  grown, 
or  three  young  rabbits  ; add  to  them  three  onions  of  moderate 
size,  also  ined  to  a clear  brown ; on  these  pour  gradually  seven 
pints  of  boiling  water,  throw  in  a large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  clear 
off  all  the  scum  with  care  as  it  rises,  and  then  put  to  the  soup  a 
faggot  of  parsley,  four  not  very  large  carrots,  and  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  peppercorns ; boil  the  whole  very  softly  from  five 
hours  to  five  and  a half ; add  more  salt  if  needed,  strain  off  the 
soup,  let  it  cool  sufficiently  for  the  fat  to  be  skimmed  clean 
from  it,  heat  it  afresh,  and  send  it  to  table  with  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  Spice,  with  a thickening  of  rice-flour,  or  of  wheaten 
flour  browned  in  the  oven,  and  mixed  with  a spoonful  or- two  ot 
very  good  mushroom  catsuj),  or  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  can  be  added 
at  pleasure  to  the  above,  with  a few  drops  of  eschalot- wine,  or 
vinegar ; but  the  simple  receipt  will  be  found  extremely  nood 
without  them. 

^ Eabbits,  2 full  grown,  or  3 small ; onions  fried,  3,  middling- 
sized ; water,  7 pints  ; salt,  1 large  teaspoonful  or  more  ; carrots, 
4 ; faggot  of  parsley ; peppercorns,  1 small  teaspoonful : 5 to 
hours. 

SUPERLATIVE  HARE  SOUP. 

Cut  down  a hare  into  joints,  and  put  it  into  a soup-pot,  or 
large  stewpan,  with  about  a pound  of  lean  ham,  in  thick  slices, 
three  moderate-sized  mild  onions,  three  blades  of  mace,  a faggot 
of  thyme,  sweet  marjoram,  and  parsley,  and  about  three  quarts 
ol  good  beef  stock.  Let  it  stew  very  gently  for  full  two 
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liours  from  tliG  time  of  its  first  beginning  to  boil,  and  more, 
if  the  hare  be  old.  Strain  the  sonp  and  pound  together  very 
fine  the  slices  of  ham  and  all  the  flesh  of  the  back,  legs,  and 
shoulders  of  the  hare,  and  put  this  meat  into  a stewpan  \vith  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled,  the  crumb  of  two  French  rolls, 
and  half  a pint  of  port  wine.  Set  it  on  the  stove  to_  simmer 
twenty  minutes  ; then  rub  it  through  a sieve,  place  it  again  on  the 
stove  till  very  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil ; season  it  with  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  send  it  to  table  directly. 

Flare,  1 ; ham,  12  to  16  ozs ; onions,  .3  to  6 ; mace,  3 blades; 
faggot  of  savoury  herbs  ; beef  stock,  3 quarts  : 2 hours.  Crumb 
of  2 rolls ; port  wine,  pint ; little  salt  and  cayenne  : 20  mi- 
nutes. 

A LESS  EXPENSIVE  HAEE  SOUP.* 

Pour  on  two  pounds  of  neck  or  shin  of  beef,  and  a liare  vrell 
washed^  and  carved  into  joints,  one  gallon  of  cold  water,  and 
when  it  boils  and  has  been  thoroughly  skimmed,^  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  salt,  two  onions,  one  large  head  of  celery,  three 
moderate-sized  carrots,  a teaspoonfnl  of  black  peppercorns,  and 
six  clovGS. 

Let  these  stew  very  gently  for  three  hours,  or  longer,  should 
the  hare  not  be  perfectly  tender.  Then  take  up  the  principal 
joints,  cut  the  meat  from  them,  mince,  and  pound  it  to  a fme 
paste,  with  the  crumb  of  two  penny  rolls  (or  two  ounces_  of  the 
crnmb  of  household  bread),  that  has  been  soaked  in  a little  of 
the  boiling  soup,  and  then  pressed  very  dry  in  a cloth  ; strain, 
and  mix  smoothly  A\Fth  it,  the  stock  from  the  remainder  of  the 
hare  ; pass  the  soup  through  a strainer,  season  it  with  cayenne, 
and  serve  it  when  at  the  point  of  boiling ; if  not  sufficiently 
thick,  add  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  arrow-root,  moistened  with  a 
little  cold  broth,  and  let  the  soup  simmer  for  an  instant  after- 
wards. Two  or  three  glasses  of  port  wine,  and  two  dozens  of 
small  forcemeat  balls,  are  sometimes  added  to  this  sonp  with 
very  good  effect. 

Beef,  2 lbs.;  hare,  1;  water,  1 gallon;  salt,  oz. ; onions, 
2 ; celery,  1 head ; carrots,  3 ; bunch  savoury  herbs ; pepper- 
corns, 1 tcaspoonful ; cloves,  6 : 3 hours,  or  more.  Bread,  2 
ozs. ; cayenne ; arrow-root  (if  needed),  1 tablespoonfal. 

PHEASANT  SOUP. 

Half  roast  a brace  of  well-kept  pheasants,  and  flour  them 

• The  remains  of  a roasted  hare,  with  the  forcemeat  and  gravy,  are  admirably 
calculated  for  making  this  soup. 
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rather  thickly  when  they  are  first  laid  to  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
they  are  nearly  cold  take  all  the  flesh  from  the  breasts,  put  t 
aside,  and  covered  from  the  air ; carve  down  the  re- 

mainder of  the  birds  into  joints,  bruise  the  bodies  thorou^-hly 
and  stew  the  whole  gently  from  two  to  three  hours  in  five  pints 
of  strong_  beef  broth ; then  strain  off  the  soup,  and  pre£  as 
much  of  It  as  possible  from  the  pheasants.  Let  it  cool,  and  in 

ami  breasts,  mince  them  small, 

and  pound  them  to  the  finest  paste,  with  half  as  much  fresh 

butter,  and  half  of  diy  crumbs  of  bread  ; season  these  well  with 
cayenne,  sufiiciently  with  salt,  and  moderately  with  pounded 
mace,  and  grated  nutmeg,  and  add,  when  their  flavour  is  liked 
three  or  fonr  eschalots,  previously  boiled  tender  in  a little  of  the 
soup,  left  till  cold,  and  minced  before  they  are  put  into  the 
mortar;  moisten  the  mixture  with  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs,  roll  it  into  small  balls  of  equal  size,  dust  a little  flour  upon 
them,  skim  all  the  fat  from  the  soup,  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan, 
and  when  it  boils  throw  them  in  and  poach  them  from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes,  but  first  ascertain  that  the  soup  is  properly  sea- 
soned  mth  saff  and  cayenne.  Minced  savoury  herbs,  and  even 
grated  lemon-rind,  would  perhaps  to  English  taste  improve  th« 
foicemeat,  as  well  as  a small  portion  of  lean  ham,  a thick  slice 
of  which  might  be  stewed  m the  soup  for  the  purpose.  We 
have  recommended  that  the  birds  should  be  partially  roasted 

soup-pot,  because  their  flavour  is 
inuch  finer  when  this  is  done  than  when  they  are  simply  stewed ; 
they  should  be  placed  rather  near  to  a brisk  fire  that  they  be 
quickly  browned  on  the  surface,  without  losing  any  of  their 
juices,  and  the  bastmg  should  be  constant.  A slight  thickening; 

ar^w-root  can  be  added  to  the  soup  at  pleasure, 
and  the  forcemeat-balls  may  be  fried  and  slipped  into  the  tureen 
when  they  are  preferred  so.  Half  a dozen  eschalots  lightly 
vne  ^ m butter,  and  a small  head  of  celery  may  also  be 
^llo3  T birds  begin  to  stew,  but  nothing  should  be 

rwv  ^ natural  flavour  of  the  game  itself; 

and  this  should  be  observed  equally  with  other  kinds,  as  par- 
tridges, grouse,  and  venison.  ’ ^ 

Pheasants,  2 : roasted  20  to  30  minutes.  Strong  beef  broth 
or  stock,  o pints:  2 to  3 hours.  Eorcemeat-balls : breasts  of 
pheasants,  half  as  much  of  dry  bread-crumbs  and  of  butter  salt 

Salot^^^^^'^  ’ or  3 eggs  (and  at  choice  3 or  4 boiled 

O^s.— The  stock  may  be  made  of  six  pounds  of  shin  of  beef 
and  four  quarts  of  water  reduced  to  within  a pint  of  half.  An 
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onion,  a large  carrot,  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  some  salt 
and  spice  should  be  added  to  it ; one  pound  of  neck  of  veal  or  of 
beef  will  improve  it. 

ANOTHER  PHEASANT  SOUP. 

Boil  down  the  half-roasted  birds  as  directed  in  the  foregoing 
receipt,  and  add  to  the  soup,  after  it  is  strained  and  re-heated, 
the  breasts  pounded  to  the  finest  paste  with  nearly  as  much 
bread  soaked  in  a little  of  the  stock  and  pressed  very  dry  ; for 
the  proper  manner  of  mixing  them,  see  Potage  a la  Reine,  page 
29.  Half  a pint  of  small  mushrooms  cleaned  as  for  pickling, 
then  sliced  rather  thickly,  and  stewed  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  without  browning,  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter, 
•with  a slight  seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  and  salt,  then  turned 
into  the  mortar  and  pounded  with  the  other  ingredients,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  addition  to  the  soup,  which  must  be  passed 
through  a strainer  after  the  breasts  are  added  to  it,  brought  to 
the  point  of  boiling,  and  served  with  sippets  a la  Reine,  or 
with  others  simply  fried  of  a delicate  brown  and  well  dried. 
We  have  occasionally  had  a small  quantity  of  delicious  soup 
made  with  the  remains  of  birds  which  have  been  served  at 
table ; and  where  game  is  frequently  dressed,  the  cook,  by 
reserving  all  the  fragments  for  the  purpose,  and  combinuig 
different  kinds,  may  often  send  up  a good  tureen  of  such,  made 
at  a very  slight  cost. 

Pheasants,  2;  stock,  5 pints;  bread  soaked  in  gravy  (see 
Panada,  Chapter  VI.),  nearly  as  much  in  hulk  as  tlie  flesh  of 
the  breasts  of  the  birds ; mushrooms,  h pint,  stewed  in  1 or  2 
ozs.  of  butter  10  to  lo  minutes,  then  pounded  with  flesh  of 
pheasants.  Salt,  cayemie,  and  mace,  to  season  properly. 

PARTRIDGE  SOUP. 

This  is,  we  think,  superior  in  flavour  to  the  pheasant  soup. 
It  should  be  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  but  three 
birds  allowed  for  it  instead  of  two.  Grouse  and  partridges 
together  will  make  a still  finer  one : the  remains  of  roast  grouse 
even,  added  to  a brace  of  partridges,  will  produce  a yqtj  good 
effect. 


MULLAGATAWNY  SOUP. 

Slice,  and  fry  gently  in  some  good  butter  three  or  four  large 
onions,  and  when  they  are  of  a fine  equal  amber-colour  lift 
them  out  Avith  a slice  and  put  them  into  a deep  stewpot,  or  large 
thick  saucepan ; throw  a little  more  butter  into  the  pan,  and 
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then  brown  lightly  in  it  a young  rabbit,  or  the  prime  joints  of 
two,  or  a fowl  cut  down  small,  and  floured.  When  the  meat  is 
sufliciently  browned,  lay  it  upon  the  onions,  pour  gradually  to 
them  a quart  of  good  boiling  stock,  and  stew  it  gently  from 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  5 then  take  it  out,  and 
press  the  stock  and  onions  through  a fine  sieve  or  strainer. 
Add  to  them  two  pints  and  a half  more  of  stock,  pour  the  whole 
into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it  boils  stir  to  it  two  heaped  table- 
spoonsful  of  currie-powder  mixed  with  nearly  as  much  of 
browned  flour,  and  a little  cold  water  or  broth ; put  in  the 
meat,  and  simmer  it  for  twenty  minutes  or  longer  should  it  not 
be  ^rfectly  tender,  add  the  juice  of  a small  lemon  just  before  it 
is  dished,  serve  it  very  hot,  and  send  boiled  rice  to  table  with  it. 
Part  of  a pickled  mango  is  sometimes  stewed  in  this  soup,  and 
^ much  recommended  by  persons  who  have  been  long  resident 
in  In^a.  W^e  have  given  here  the  sort  of  receipt  commonly 
used  in  England  for  mullagatawny,  but  a much  finer  soup  may 
departing  from  it  in  some  respects.  The  onions,  of 
vmich  the  proportion  may  be  increased  or  diminished  to  the 
taste,  after  being  fried  slowly,  and  with  care,  that  no  part 
should  be  overdone,  may  be  stewed  for  an  hoiu'  in  the  first 
quart  of  stock  with  three  or  four  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut, 
whicn  vull  impart  a rich  mellow  flavour  to  the  whole.  After 
all  of  this  that  can  be  rubbed  through  the  sieve  has  been  added 
to  as  much  stock  as  ydll  be  required  for  the  soup,  and  the  currie- 
powder  and  thickening  have  boiled  in  it  for  twenty  minutes,  the 
flesh  of  part  of  a calfs  head  previously  stewed  almost  suffi- 
ciently, and  cut  as  for  mo.ck  turtle,  with  a sweetbread  also 
stewed  or  boiled  in  broth  tolerably  tender,  and  divided  into 
mch-squares,  will  make  an  admirable  mullagatawny,  if  sim- 
mered in  the  stock  until  they  have  taken  the  flavour  of  the 
cuni^seasoning.  The  flesh  of  a couple  of  calves’  feet,  with  a 
sweetbread  or  two,  may,  when  more  convenient,  be  substituted 
loi  the  head.  A large  cupful  of  thick  cream,  first  mixed  and 
boiled  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  or  arrow-root  to  prevent  its 
curdling,  and  stirred  into  the  soup  before  the  lemon-juice  will 
enrich  and  unprove  it  much. 

Kabbit,  1,  or  the  best  joints  of  2,  or  fowl,  1 ; large  onions,  4 
to  6;  stock,  1 quart:  f to  1 hour.  2^  pints  more  of  stock: 
currie-powder,  2 lieaped  tablcspoonsful,  with  2 of  browned 
flour ; meat  and  all  simmered  together  20  minutes  or  more ; 

juice  of  lemon,  1 small ; or  part  of  pickled  mango  stewed  in 
the  soup. 

onions,  3 to  6 j cocoa-nut,  3 to  4 ozs. ; stock,  1 quart : 
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stewed,  1 hour.  Stock,  3 pints  (in  addition  to  the  first  quart)  ; 
currie-powder  and  thickening  each,  2 large  tahlespoonsful : 20 
minutes.  Flesh  of  ppt  of  calf’s  head  and  sweetbread,  15 
minutes,  or  more.  Thick  cream,  1 cupful ; flour,  or  arrow-root, 
1 teaspoonful : boiled  2 minutes,  and  stirred  to  the  soup.  Chili 
Tinegar,  1 tablespoonful,  or  lemon-juice,  2 tablespoonsful. 

Obs.  1. — The  brain  of  the  calf’s  head  stewed  for  twenty 
rninutes  in  a little  of  the  stock,  then  rubbed  through  a sieve, 
fluted  gradually  with  more  of  the  stock,  and  added  as  thicken- 
ing to  the  soup,  will  be  found  an  adinkabie  substitute  for  part  of 
the  flour. 

Obs.  2. — Three  or  four  pounds  of  a breast  of  veal,  or  an  equal 
weight  of  mutton,  free  from  bone  and  fat,  may  take  the  place  of 
rabbits  or  fowls  in  this  soup,  for  a plain  dinner.  The  veal  should 
be  cut  into  squares  of  an  inch  and  a half,  or  into  strips  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  two  in  length ; and  the  mutton  should  be 
trimmed  down  in  the  same  way,  or  into  very  small  cutlets. 

Obs.  3. — For  an  elegant  table,  the  joints  of  rabbit  or  of  fowl 
should  always  be  boned  before  they  are  added  to  the  soup,  for 
which,  in  this  case,  a couple  of  each  mil  be  needed  for  a single 
tureen,  as  all  the  inferior  joints  must  be  rejected. 

TO  BOIIi  RICE  FOR  MUELAGATAWNY  SOUPS,  OR  FOR  CURRIES. 

The  Patna,  or  small-grained  rice,  which  is  not  so  good  as  the 
Carolina  for  the  general  j)urposes  of  cookery,  is  the  sort  which 
ought  to  be  served  with  currie.  First  take  out  the  unhusked 
grains,  then  wash  the  rice  in  two  or  three  different  waters,  and 
put  it  into  a large  quantity  of  cold ; bring  it  gently  to  boil, 
keeping  it  uncovered,  and  boil  it  softly  for  fifteen  minutes,  when 
it  will  be  perfectly  tender,  and  every  grain  will  remain  distinct. 
Throw  it  into  a large  cullender,  and  let  it  drain  for  ten  minutes 
near  the  fire ; should  it  not  then  appear  quite  dry,  turn  it  into 
a dish,  and  set  it  for  a short  time  into  a gentle  oven,  or  let  it 
steam  in  a clean  saucepan  near  the  fire.  It  should  neither  be 
stirred,  except  just  at  first,  to  prevent  its  lumping  while  it  is 
still  quite  hard,  nor  touched  with  either  fork  or  spoon ; the 
stewpan  may  be  shaken  occasionally,  should  the  rice  seem  to 
require  it,  and  it  should  be  thrown  lightly  from  the  cullender 
U2)on  the  dish.  A couple  of  minutes  before  it  is  done,  throw 
in  some  salt,  and  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  boil,  remove 
the  scum  as  it  rises. 

Patna  rice,  J lb. ; cold  water,  2 quarts : boiled  slowl}'-,  15 
minutes.  Salt,  1 large  teaspoonful. 

Obs. — This,  of  all  the  modes  of  boiling  rice,  which  we  have 
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tried,  and  they  have  been  very  numerous,  is  indisnutahlv  the 
best.  The  Carolina  rice  even,  answers  well  dressed, ^n  thifway! 
One  or  two  minutes,  more  or  less,  will  sometimes,  from  the 
varying  quality  of  the  grain,  be  requisite  to  render  it  tender. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  BOILING  RICE. 

(N ot  SO  good  as  the  'preceding  one.) 

Wash  the  rice  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  and  soak  it  for 
an  hour  ; dram  and  throw  it  into  a large  quantity  of  fast-boil- 
ing water.  Leave  it  uncovered,  take  off  the  scum,  and  add  salt 
when  It  IS  nearly  done.  When  it  has  boiled  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  minutes,  drain  it  well,  heap  it  lightly  in  a dish  and 
place  it  in  a gentle  oven  to  dry.  ’ 

06s.— Kice  is  of  far  better  flavoui*  when  cooked  in  so  much 
water  only  as  it  will  absorb ; but  it  cannot  then  so  easily  be 
^ndered  dry  enough  to  serve  with  currie,  or  with  curried  soups. 
One  pint  of  rice,  washed  and  soaked  for  a few  minutes  then 
wiped  very  dry,  and  dropped  by  degrees  into  five  half  pikts  of 
water,  which^  should  boil  quickly,  and  continue  to  do  so,  while 
the  rice  is  being  added,  and  for  a minute  afterwards,  and  then 
placed  over  the  fire,  that  it  may  stew  very  softly  for  half  ap 
hour,  or  until  it  is  tender,  and  as  dry  as  it  will  become  without 
being  burned,  will  be  found  very  good.  The  addition  of  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  when  it  is  nearly  done  will 
convert  it  into  a very  palatable  dish  of  itself.  ’ 


VEGETABLE  MULLAGATAWNY. 

Dissolve  in  a large  stewpan,  or  thick  iron  saucepan,  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  browning,  throw 
in  four  laige  mild  onions  sliced,  three  pounds  weight  of  youno' 
vegetable  marrow,  cut  in  large  dice,  and  cleared  from  the  skin 
and  seeds,  four  large,  or  six  moderate  sized  cucumbers,  pared,  split, 
anti  emptied  likewise  of  their  seeds,  and  from  three  to  six  large 
acid  apples,  according  to  the  taste ; shake  the  pan  often,  and 
stew  these  over  a gentle  fire  until  they  are  tolerably  tender  • 
then  strew  lightly  over,  and  mix  w^ell  amongst  them,  three 
heaped  tablespoonsful  of  mild  currie  powder,  with  nearly  a third 
as^  much  of  salt,  and  let  the  vegetables  stew  from  tw’-enty  to  thirty 
minutes  longer  ; then  pour  to  them  gradually  sufficient  boilin<v 
w'ater  (broth  or  stock  if  preferred),  to  just  cover  them,  and  when 
they  are  reduced  almost  to  a pulp  press  the  whole  throu^^h  a 
hair-sieve  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan, 
wth  as  much  additional  liquid  as  will  make  twm  quarts  with 
that  which  w^as  first  added.  Give  any  further  flavouring  that 
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may  be  needed,  whether  of  salt,  cayenne,  or  acid,  and  serve  the 
soup  extremely  hot.  Should  any  butter  appear  on  the  surface, 
let  it  be  carefully  skimmed  off,  or  stir  in  a small  dessertspoonful 
of  arrow-root  (smoothly  mixed  with  a little  cold  broth  or  water) 
to  absorb  it.  Rice  may  be  served  with  this  soup  at  pleasure, 
but  as  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  vunter  peas  soup,  it  scarcely 
requires  any  addition.  The  currie  powder  may  be  altogether 
omitted  for  variety,  and  the  whole  converted  into  a plain  vege- 
table potage ; or  it  may  be  rendered  one  of  high  savour,  by 
browning  all  the  vegetables  lightly,  and  adding  to  them  rich 
brown  stock.  Tomatas,  when  in  season,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  apples,  after  being  divided,  and  freed  from  their  seeds. 

Butter,  4 ozs. ; vegetable  marrow,  pared  and  scooped,  3 lbs. ; 
large  mild  onions,  4 ; large  cucumbers,  4;  or  middling- sized,  6 ; 
apples,  or  tomatas,  3 to  6 : 30  to  40  minutes.  Mild  currie- 
powder,  3 heaped  tablespoonsful ; salt,  one  small  tablespoonful : 
20  to  32  minutes.  Water,  broth,  or  good  stock,  2 quarts. 

CUCUMBER  SOUP. 

Pare,  split,  and  empty  from  eight  to  twenty*  fine,  well 
grown,  but  not  old  cucumbers, — those  which  have  the  fewest 
seeds  are  best  for  the  purpose ; throw  a little  salt  over  them, 
and  leave  them  for  an  hour  to  drain,  then  put  them  with  the 
white  part  only  of  a couple  of  mild  onions,  mto  a deep  stewpan, 
or  delicately  clean  saucepan,  cover  them  nearly  half  an  inch 
with  pale,  but  good  veal  stock,  and  stew  them  gently  until  they 
are  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter ; press  the  whole  through  a hair- 
sieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  more  stock  as  may  be  needed  to 
make  the  quantity  of  soup  required  for  table;  and  as  the 
cucumbers,  from  theu  watery  nature,  will  thicken  it  but  little, 
stir  to  it  when  it  boils,  as  much  arrow-root,  rice-flour,  or  ious 
les  mois  (see  page  4),  as  will  bring  it  to  a good  consistency ; add 
from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  boiling  cream,  and  serve  the  soup 
immediately.  Salt  and  cayenne,  sulficient  to  season  it,  should 
be  thro^vn  over  the  cucmnbers  while  they  ai'e  stewing.  The 
yolks  of  six  or  eight  eggs,  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili 
vinegar,  may  be  used  for  this  soup  instead  of  cream  ; three 
dessertspoonsful  of  minced  parsley  may  then  be  strewed  into  it 
a couple  of  minutes  before  they  are  added:  it  must  not,  of 
ceurse,  be  allowed  to  boil  after  they  are  stirred  in. 

* This  is  a great  disparity  of  numbers;  but  some  regard  must  be  had  to 
expense,  where  the  vegetable  cannot  be  obtained  with  facility. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  GREEN  PEAS  SOUP. 

Take  at  their  fullest  size,  hut  before  they  are  of  had  colour  or 
woim-eaten,  three  pints  of  fine  large  peas,  and  boil  them  as  for 
table  ^(see  Chapter  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda  in  the  water,  that  they  may  be  very  green.  When  they 
are  c[uite  tender,  i^ain  them  well,  and  put  them  into  a couple  of 
quarts  of  boiling,  pale,  but  good  beef  or  veal  stock,  and  stew 
them  in  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  then  work  the  whole  through 
a fine  hair-sip^e ; put  it  into  a clean  pan  and  bring  it  to  the 
point  of  boiling  ; add  salt,  should  it  be  needed,  and  a small  tea- 
spoonful of  pounded  sugar,  clear  olf  the  scum  entirelv,  and 
serve  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible,  with  small  pale  sippets  of  fried 
bread.  An  elegant  variety  of  it  is  made  by  adding  a half  pint 
more  of  stock  to  the  peas,  and  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
asparagus  points,  boiled  apart,  and  well  drained  before  they  are 
thrown  into  it,  which  should  be  done  only  the  instant  before  it 
is  sent  to  table : the  fried  bread  Vvdll  not  then  be  needed. 

Green  peas,  3 pints  : boiled  25  to  30  minutes,  or  more.  Veal 
or  beef  stock,  2 quarts  (with  peas)  : I an  hour.  Sugar,  one 
small  teaspoonful ; salt,  if  needed. 

06^.— When  there  is  no  stock  at  hand,  four  or  five  pounds  of 
shin  of  beef,  boiled  slowly  down  with  three  quarts  of  water  to 
two,  and  well  seasoned  with  savoury  herbs,  young  carrots,  and 
onions,  will  serve  instead  quite  well.  A thick  slice  of ’lean 
undressed  ham  would  improve  it.  ^ 

Should  a common  English  peas  soup  be  wished  for,  make  it 
somewhat  thinner  than  the  one  above,  and  add  to  it,  just  before 
it  is  dished,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  young  peas 
boiled  tender,  and  well  drained. 

GREEN  PEAS  SOUP,  WITHOUT  MEAT. 

Boil  tender,  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  the  proportions  of 
salt  and  soda  directed  for  them  in  Chapter  XV.,  one  quart  of 
large,  full  grown  peas  ; drain  and  pound  them  in  a mortar,  mix 
with  them  gradually  five  pints  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were 
boiled,  put  the  whole  again  over  the  fire,  and  stew  it  gently  for 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  press  it  through  a hair-sieve.  In 
the  mean  time,  simmier,  in  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  butter 
three  large,  or  four  small  cucumbers,  pared  and  sliced,  the  hearts 
of  three  or  four  lettuces  shred  small,  from  one  to  four  onions, 

* Some  persons  prefer  the  vegetables  slowly  fried  to  a fine  brown,  then  drained 
on  a sieve,  and  well  dried  before  the  fire;  but  though  more  savoury  so  thev  do 
not  improve  the  colour  of  the  soup.  ’ ^ 
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according  to  the  taste,  cut  thin,  a few  small  sprigs  of  parsley, 
and,  whe’A  the  flavour  is  liked,  a dozen  leaves  or  more  of  mint, 
roughly  chopped : keep  these  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  for 
nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  and  strew  over  them  a half-teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a good  seasoning  of  white  pepper  or  cayenne.  When 
they  are  partially  done,  drain  them  from  the  butter,  put  them 
into  the  strained  stock,  and  let  the  whole  boil  gently  until  all 
the  butter  has  been  thrown  to  the  surface,  and  been  entnely 
cleared  from  it ; then  throw  in  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  young  peas,  boiled  as  for  eating,  and  serve  the  soup  im- 
mediately. 

When  more  convenient,  the  peas,  with  a portion  of  the  liquor, 
may  be  pressed  through  a sieve,  mstead  of  being  crushed  in  a 
mortar ; and  when  the  colour  of  the  soup  is  not  so  much  a con- 
sideration as  the  flavour,  they  may  be  slowly  stewed  until  per- 
fectly tender  in  four  ounces  of  good  butter,  instead  of  being 
boiled  : a few  green  onions,  and  some  branches  of  parsley  may 
then  be  added  to  them. 

Green  peas,  1 quart ; water,  5 pmts ; cucumbersj  3 to  6 ; 
lettuces,  3 or  4 ; onions,  1 to  4 ; little  parsley  ; mint  (if  liked), 
12  to  20  leaves;  butter,  3 to  4 ozs. ; salt,  half-teaspoonfui  ; 
seasoning  of  white  pepper  or  cayemie  : 50  to  60  minutes.  Young 
peas,  I to  f of  a pint. 

Obs. — We  must  repeat  that  the  peas  for  these  soups  must  not 
be  old^  as  when  they  are  so,  their  fine  sweet  flavour  is  entirely 
lost,  and  the  dried  ones  would  have  almost  as  good  an  effect ; 
nor  should  they  be  of  inferior  kinds.  Freshly  gathered  mar- 
rowfats, taken  at  nearly,  or  quite  their  full  growth,  will  give 
the  best  quality  of  soup.  We  are  credibly  informed,  but  can- 
not assert  it  on  our  OAvn  authority,  that  it  is  often  made  for  ex- 
pensive tables  in  early  spring,  with  the  young,  tender  plants  or 
halms  of  the  peas,  when  they  are  about  a foot  in  height.  They 
are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground,  like  small  salad,  then  boiled  and 
pressed  through  a strainer,  and  mixed  with  the  stock.  The 
flavour  is  affirmed  to  be  excellent. 

A CHEAU  GREEN  PEAS  SOUP. 

Wash  very  clean,  and  throAv  into  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  salted  as  for  peas,  three  quarts  of  the  shells,  and  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  when  they  will  be  quite  tender,  turn 
the  whole  into  a large  strainer,  and  press  the  pods  strongly  with 
a wooden  spoon.  Measure  the  liquor,  put  Gvo  quarts  of  it  into 
a clean,  deep  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  add  to  it  a quart  of 
full  groAvn  peas,  Gvo,  or  even  three  large  cucumbers,  as  many 
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moderate-sized  lettuces  freed  from  the  coarser  leaves,  and  cut 
small  one  large  onion  (or  more  if  liked),  sliced  extremely  thin 
and  stewed  for  half  an  hour  m a morsel  of  butter  before  it  is 
added  to  the  soup,  or  gently  fried  without  being  allowed  to 
brown ; a branch  or  two  of  parsley,  and,  when  the  flavour  is 
liked,  a dozen  leaves  of  mint.  Stew  these  softly  for  an  hour 
with  the  addition  of  a small  teaspoonful,  or  a larger  quantitv  if 
required,  of  salt,  and  a good  seasoning  of  fine  white  pepper,  or 
ot  cayenne ; then  press  the  whole  of  the  vegetables  with  the 
soup  through  a hair-sieve,  heat  it  afresh,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  a dish  of  small  fried  sippets.  The  colour  will  not  be  so 
brigflt  as  that  ot  the  more  expensive  soups  which  precede  it,  but 
It  will  be  excellent  in  flavour. 

Pea-shells,  3 quarts  ; water,  3 quarts:  20  to  30  minutes. 
Liquor  fiom  these,  2 quarts;  full-sized  green  peas,  1 quart* 
large  cucumbers,  2 or  3 ; lettuces,  3 ; onion,  1 (or  more)  • little 
parsley ; mint,  1 2 leaves ; seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  or  cav- 
enne:  stewed  1 hour. 

cucumbers  should  be  pared,  quartered,  and  freed 
from  the  seeds  before  they  are  added  to  the  soup.  The  peas  as 
we  have  said  already  more  than  once,  should  not  be  old,  but 
taken  at  their  full  growth,  before  they  lose  their  colour;  the 
j'Oung'Gst  01  tliG  shells  ought  to  bo  selected  for  the  liquor. 

RICH  PEAS  SOUP. 

Soak  a quart  of  fine  yellow  split  peas  for  a night,  drain  them 
well,  and  put  them  into  a large  soup-pot  with  five  quarts  of 
good  brown  gravy  stock  ; and  when  they  have  boiled  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  add  to  the  soup  three  onions,  as  many  carrots,  and 
or  two,  all  sliced  and  fried  carefully  in  butter ; stew 
the  whole  softly  till  the  peas  are  reduced  to  pulp,  then  add  as 
much  salt  and  cayenne  as  may  be  needed  to  season  it  well,  give 
It  two  or  three  minutes’ boil,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve,  press- 
ing the  vegetables  with  it.  Put  into  a clean  saucepan  as  much 
as  may  be  required  for  table,  add  a little  fresh  stock  to  it  should 
it  be  too  thick, ^ and  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling  if  two  thin* 
throw  m the  white  part  of  some  fresh  celery  sliced  a quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  when  this  is  tender  send  the  soup  quickly  to 
table  with  a dish  of  small  fried  sippets.  A dessertspoonful  or 
more  of  currie-powder  greatly  improves  peas  soup  : it  should  be 
smoothly  mixed  with  a few  spoonsful  of  it,  and  poured  to  the 
remainder  when  this  first  begins  to  boil  after  having  been 
strained.  ° 

Split  peas,  1 quart : soaked  one  night.  Good  brown 
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soup,  5 quarts : 30  minutes.  Onions  and  carrots  browned  in 
butter,  3 of  each ; turnips,  2 : 2^  to  3^  hours.  Cayenne  and  salt 
as  needed.  Soup,  5 pints;  celery  sliced,  1 large  or  2 small 
heads : 20  minutes. 

Ohs. — ^When  more  convenient,  six  pounds  of  neck  of  beef 
well  scored  and  equally,  but  carefully  browned,  may  be  boiled 
gently  with  the  peas  and  fried  vegetables  in  a gallon  of  water 
(which  should  be  poured  to  them  boiling)  for  four  or  five 
hours. 


common  peas  soup. 

Wash  well  a quart  of  good  split  peas,  and  float  off  such  as 
remain  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; soak  them  for  one  night, 
and  boil  them  vfith  a bit  of  soda  the  size  of  a filbert  in  just 
sufficient  water  to  allow  them  to  break  to  a mash.  Put  them 
into  from  three  to  four  quarts  of  good  beef  broth,  and  stew 
them  in  it  gently  for  an  hour ; then  work  the  whole  through  a 
sieve,  heat  afresh  as  much  as  may  be  required  for  table,  season 
it  with  salt  and  cayenne  or  common  pepper,  clear  it  perfectly 
from  scum,  and  send  it  to  table  with  fried  or  toasted  bread. 
Celery  sliced  and  stewed  m it  as  directed  for  the  rich  peas  soup, 
will  be  found  a great  improvement  to  this. 

Peas,  1 quart : soaked  1 night ; boiled  in  2 quarts  or  rather 
more  of  water,  2 to  hom’s.  Beef  broth,  3 to  4 quarts : 1 
hour.  Salt  and  cayenne  or  pepper  as  needed : 3 minutes. 

PEAS  SOUP  WITHOUT  MEAT. 

To  a j)mt  of  peas,  freed  from  all  that  are  worm-eaten,  and 
well  washed,  put  five  pints  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  toler- 
ably tender  ; then  add  a couple  of  onions  (more  or  less  according 
to  the  taste),  a couple  of  fine  carrots  grated,  one  large  or  two 
moderate-sized  turnips  sliced,  all  gently  fried  brown  in  butter; 
half  a teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  and  three  times  as  much  of 
salt.  Stew  these  softly,  keeping  them  often  stirred,  until  the 
vegetables  are  sufficiently  tender  to  press  through  a sieve ; then 
rub  the  whole  through  one,  put  it  into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it 
boils  throw  in  a sliced  head  of  celery,  heighten  the  seasoning  if 
needful,  and  in  twenty  minutes  serve  the  soup  as  hot  as  possible, 
with  a dish  of  fried  or  toasted  bread  cut  into  dice.  A little  Chili 
vinegar  can  be  added  when  liked  : a larger  proportion  of  veget- 
ables also  may  be  boiled  down  wdth  the  peas  at  pleasure.  Weak 
broth,  or  the  liquor  in  which  a joint  has  been  boiled,  can,  when 
at  hand,  be  substituted  for  the  water,  but  the  soup  is  very 
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palatable  as  we  have  given  the  receipt  for  it.  Some  persons 
like  it  flavoured  with  a little  mushroom  catsup. 

Split  peas,  1 pint ; water,  5 pints  : 2 hours  or  more.  Onions, 
2 ; carrots,  2;  large  turnip,  1;  pepper,  i teaspoonful;  salt,  1^ 
teaspoonful : 1 to  1^  hour.  Celery,  1 head:  20  minutes. 

OX-TAIIi  SOUP. 

An  inexpensive  and.  very  nutritious  soup  may  he  made  of 
ox-tails,  but  it  will  be  insipid  in  flavour  without  the  addition  of 
a little  ham,  knuckle  of  bacon,  or  a pound  or  two  of  other 
meat.  Wash  and  soak  three  tails,  pour  on  them  a gallon  of  cold 
water,  let  them  be  brought  gradually  to  boil,  throw  in  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  salt,  and  clear  off  the  scum  carefully  as  soon  as  it 
forms  upon  the  surface ; when  it  ceases  to  rise,  add  four  mode- 
rate-sized carrots,  from  two  to  four  onions,  according  to  the 
taste,  a large  faggot  of  savoury  herbs,  a head  of  celery,  a couple 
of  turnips,  six  or  eight  cloves,  and  a half-teaspoonful  of  pepper- 
corns. Stew  these  gently  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a half, 
if  the  tails  be  very  large ; lift  them  out,  strain  the  liquor,  and 
skim  off  all  the  fat ; cut  the  meat  from  the  tails  (or  serve  them, 
if  preferred,  divided  into  joints),  and  put  it  into  a couple  of 
quarts  or  rather  more  of  the  stock ; stir  in,  when  these  begin  to 
boil,  a thickening  of  arrow-root  or  of  rice-flour,  (see  page  4) 
mixed  with  as  much  cayemie  and  salt  as  may  be  requirSi  to 
flavour  the  soup  well,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  If  stewed  down 
until  the  flesh  falls  away  from  the  bones,  the  ox-tails  will  make 
stock  which  will  be  quite  a firm  jelly  when  cold ; and  this, 
strained,  thickened,  and  well  flavoured  with  spices,  catsup,  or  a 
little  wine,  would,  to  many  tastes,  be  a superior  soup  to  the 
above.^  A richer  one  still  may  be  made  by  pouring  good  beef 
broth  instead  of  water  to  the  meat  in  the  first  instancer 

Ox-tails,  3;  water,  1 gallon;  salt,  oz. ; carrots,  4;  onions, 
2 to  4 ; turnips,  2 ; celery,  1 head ; cloves,  8 ; peppercorns,  J 
teaspoonful ; faggot  of  savoury  herbs : 3 hours  to  3.i.  For  a 
richer  soup,  5 to  6 hours.  (Ham  or  gammon  of  bacon  at 
pleasure,  with  other  flavourings.) 

Obs. — To  increase  the  savour  of  this  soup  when  the  meat  is 
not  served  in  it,  the  onions,  turnips,  and  carrots  may  be  gently 
fried  until  of  a fine  light  brown,  before  they  are  added  to  it. 

A CHEAP  AND  GOOD  STEW  SOUP. 

Put  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  the  gristly  part  of  the  shin  of 
beef  into  three  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  stew  it  veiy  softly  indeed, 
with  the  addition  of  the  salt  and  vegetables  directed  for  bouillon 
(see  page  6),  until  the  whole  is  very  tender;  lift  out  the  meat, 
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strain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a large  clean  saucepan,  add  a 
thickening  of  rice-flour  or  arrow-root,  pepper  and  salt  if  needed, 
and  a tahlespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup.  In  the  mean  time, 
cut  all  the  meat  into  small,  thick  slices,  add  it  to  the  soup,  and 
serve  it  as  soon  as  it  i s very  hot.  The  thickening  and  catsup 
may  be  omitted,  and  all  the  vegetables,  pressed  through  a strainer, 
may  be  stirred  into  the  soup  instead,  before  the  meat  is  put  back 
into  it. 

SOUP  IN  HASTE. 

Chop  tolerably  fine  a pound  of  lean  beef,  mutton,  or  veal, 
and  when  it  is  partly  done,  add  to  it  a small  carrot  and  one 
small  turnip,  cut  in  slices,  half  an  ounce  of  celery,  the  white 
part  of  a moderate -sized  leek,  or  a quarter-ounce  of  onion. 
l\Iince  all  these  together  and  put  the  whole  into  a deep  saucepan 
with  three  pints  of  cold  water.  When  the  soup  boils,  take  off 
the  scum,  and  add  a little  salt  and  pepper.  In  half  an  hour  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve  with  or  without  straining : it  may  be 
flavoured  at  will,  with  cayenne,  catsup,  or  aught  else  that  is 
preferred.  It  may  be  converted  into  French  spring  broth,  by 
passing  it  through  a sieve,  and  boiling  it  again  for  five  or  six 
minutes  with  a handful  of  young  and  nicely-picked  sorrel. 

Meat,  1 lb. ; carrot,  2 ozs. ; turnip,  1|  oz. ; celery,  ^ oz. ; 
onion,  I oz. ; water,  3 pints : half  an  hour.  Little  pepper  and 
salt. 

Obs. — Three  pounds  of  beef  or  mutton,  with  two  or  three 
slices  of  ham,  and  vegetables  in  proportion  to  the  above  receipt, 
all  chopped  fine,  and  boiled  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour 
and  a half,  will  make  an  excellent  family  soup  on  an  emergency ; 
additional  boiling  will  of  course  improve  it,  and  a little  spice 
should  be  added  after  it  has  been  skimmed,  and  salted.  It  may 
easily  be  converted  into  carrot,  turnip,  or  ground-rice  soup  after 
it  is  strained. 

VEAL  OR  MUTTON  BROTH. 

To  each  pound  of  meat  add  a quart  of  cold  water,  bring  it 
gently  to  boil,  skim  it  very  clean,  add  salt  in  the  same  proportion 
as  for  bouillon  (see  page  4),  with  spices  and  vegetables  also, 
unless  wijlavoured  broth  be  required,  when  a few  peppercorns, 
a blade  or  two  of  mace,  and  a bunch  of  savoury  herbs  will  be 
sufficient ; though  for  some  purposes  even  these,  with  the 
exception  of  the  salt,  are  better  omitted.  Simmer  the  broth  for 
about  four  hours,  unless  tlie  quantity  be  very  small,  when  from 
two  and  a half  to  three,  will  be  sufficient.  A little  rice  boiled 
down  with  the  meat  will  both  thicken  the  broth,  and  render  it 
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more  nutritious.  Strain  it  off  when  done,  and  let  it  stand  till 
quite  cold  that  the  fat  may  he  entirely  cleared  from  it : this  is 
especially  needful  when  it  is  to  be  served  to  an  invalid. 

Veal  or  mutton,  4 lbs.;  water,  4 quarts;  salt.  (For  vege- 
tables, &c.,  see  page  4 ;)  rice  (if  used),  4 ozs. : 4 hours  or  more. 

MILK  SOUP  WITH  VEKMICEULI. 

Throw  into  five  pints  of  boiling  milk  a small  quantity  of  salt, 
and  then  drop  lightly  into  it  five  ounces  of  good  fresh  vermicelli ; 
keep  the  milk  stirred  as  this  is  added,  to  prevent  its  gathering 
into  lumps,  and  continue  to  sth  it  very  frequently  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  it  is  perfectly  tender.  The  addition 
of  a little  pounded  sugar  and  powdered  chinamon,  renders  this 
a very  agreeable  dish.  In  catholic  countries,  milk  soups  of 
various  finds  constantly  supply  the  place  of  those  made  with 
meat,  on  maigre  days ; and  with  us  they  are  sometimes  very 
acceptable,  as  giving  a change  of  diet  for  the  nursery  or  sick 
room,  nice,  semoiilina,  sago,  cocoa-nut,  and  maccaroni  may  all 
in  turn  be  used  for  them  as  directed  for  other  soups  in  this 
chapter,  but  they  vdll  be  required  in  rather  smaller  proportions 
with  the  milk. 

Mhk,  6 pints;  vermicelli,  5 ozs. : 15  to  20  minutes. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

FISH. 

TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

The  cook  should  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  signs 
of  freshness  and  good 
condition  in  fish,  as 
many  of  them  are  most 
unwholesome  articles  of 
food  when  stale,  or  out 
of  season.  The  eyes 
should  be  bright,  the 
gills  of  a fine  clear  red, 
the  body  stiff',  the  flesh 
firm,  yet  elastic  to  the 
touch,  and  the  smell  not  Copper  Fish  or  Ham  Kettle. 
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Small  Fish  Kettle  called 
a Mackerel  Kettle. 


ilisiflfrreeable.  Wben  all  these  marks  are  reversed,  and  the  eyes 
are  Snken,  the  gffls  very  dark  in  hue,  the  fish  itself  Aabhy  and 

of  offensive  odour,  it  is  had,  and  should  he 
avoided.  The  chloride  of  soda  will,  it  is 
true,  restore  it  to  a tolerably  eatable 
state,*  if  it  be  not  very  much  over-kept, 
but  it  will  never  resemble  in  quality  fish 
that  is  fresh  from  the  water. 

A good  turbot  is  thick,  and  full  fleshed, 
and  the  under  side  is  of  a pale  cream 
colour  or  yellowish  white;  when  this  is 
of  a bluish  tint,  and  the  fish  is  thin  and 
soft,  it  should  be  rejected.  The  same 

observations  apply  equally  to  soles. 

The  best  salmon  and  cod  fish  are  knoivn  by  a small  head,  "v  ery 
thick  shoulders,  and  a small  tail ; the  scales  of  the  former  should 
be  bright,  and  its  flesh  of  a fine  red  colour : to  be  eaten  in 
perfection  it  should  be  dressed  as  soon  as  it  is  caught,  before  the 
curd  (or  white  substance  which  lies  between  the  flakes  of  flesh) 
has  melted  and  rendered  the  fish  oily.  In  that  state  it  is  really 
crimp^  but  continues  so  only  for  a very  few  hom’S  ; and  it  bears 
therefore  a much  higher  price  in  the  London  market  then,  than 
when  mellowed  by  having  been  kept  a day  or  two.  ^ _ 

The  flesh  of  cod  fish  should  be  white  and  clear  before  it  is 
boiled,  whiter  still  after  it  is  boiled,  and  firm,  though  tender, 
sweet  and  mild  in  flavour,  and  separated  easily  into  large  flakes. 
Many  persons  consider  it  rather  unproved  than  otheiwise  by 
having  a little  salt  rubbed  along  the  inside  of  the  back-bone  and 
letting  it  lie  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  before  it  is 
dressed.  It  is  sometimes  served  crimp  like  salmon,  and  must 
then  be  sliced  as  soon  as  it  is  dead,  or  withm  the  shortest  possible 

tiiiiG  3;ftG3r^vcirds» 

Herrings,  mackerel,  and  whitings,  lose  their  ^ freshness  so 
rapidly,  that  unless  newly  caught  they  are  quite  uneatable. 
The  herring  may,  it  is  said,  be  depriyed  of  the  strong  rank 
smell  which  it  emits  when  broiled  or  fried,  by  stripping  off  the 
skin,  under  which  lies  the  oil  that  causes  the  disagreeable  odour. 
The  whiting  is  a peculiarly  pure  flavoured  and  delicate  fish,_  and 
acceptable  generally  to  invalids  from  bemg  very  fight  of  diges- 


tion. 


Eels  should  be  alive  and  brisk  in  movement  when  they  are 

have  known  tliis  applied  very  successfuHy  to  salmon  yhich  from  son.© 
epinff  in  sultry  weather  had  acquired  a slight  degree  of  taint,  of  wlucn  no 
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hours  keepi 
trace  remained  after  it  vas  dressed. 
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pwchased,  but  the  “ horrid  barbarity,”  as  it  is  truly  designated 
excuse,  as  tney  are  easily  destroyed  “by  piercino-  the  sr^innl 

r/  ^Mi/itra^harpystea 

will  instantlv  cea^p  ” the  right  place  all  motion 

this  subierf  ^ hnf  * Doctor  Kitchener’s  assertion  on 

he  recommendf  if  destruction  which 

lie  recommends  is  conmionly  practised  by  the  London  fish- 

Sa^e^^Sd  immediately  cause  vitality  to 

teroy“n|  ready  method  of 

Lobsters,  prawns,  and  shrimps,  are  very  stiff  when  freshiv 

and  the  fit?" ‘If ‘T  these  tla| 

wm  ?ete??h  f ‘ ““y  ”®  i the  smell 

h bit  ? 1 even  if  no  other  symptoms  of 

3t  be  remarked.  If  bought  alive,  lobsters  should  be^  chosen  bv 
heir  weight  and  “ liveliness.”  The  hen  lobster  is  pre  Wdfo^ 
^uce  and  soups,  on  account  of  the  coral ; but  the  tiesh  of  the 
male  IS  genera  ly  considered  of  finer  flavour  for  eating.  tL 

ouSidt/it'Vlf®  forcibly  on  the  knife  when  thev  are 
opened . if  the  shells  are  apart  ever  so  little  they  are  losino- 

diad  a?d  fitT/tw?  "P®"  the  fish  ar? 

vmtrrfthtf  P'™'P  “^t'res  are 

very  preierable  to  the  larger  and  coarser  kinds. 

TO  CLEAN  FISH. 

Let  this  be  done  always  with  the  most  scrupulous  nicety,  for 
T L effectually  destroy  the  appetite,  or  du^race 
ifrvi  ^^^^e  imperfectly  cleaned.  Handle  it 

wSn  roughly  about,  so  as  to  bruise  it; 

^^^^e  it  longer  in  the  water  than  is 
Tfri  ^ e meat,  loses  its  flavour  from  being  soaked 

VV  hen  the  scales  are  to  be  removed,  lay  the  fish  flat  upon  its 
Side,  and  hold  It  firnily  with  the  left  hand,  while  they  are 
SCI  aped  oli  witn  the  right  ; turn  it,  and  when  both  sides  are 
done,  pour  or  pump  sufiicient  water  over  to  float  ofl*  all  the 
loose  scales  ; then  proceed  to  open  and  empty  it.  Be  sure  that 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  offensive  matter  be  left  in  the 
mside;  _ wash  out  the  blood  entirely,  and  scrape  or  brush  it 
away,  n nceaiul  from  the  back-bone.  This  may  easily  be 
accomp  ished,  without  opening  the  fish  so  much  as  to  render  it 
unsightly  when  it  is  sent  to  table.  The  red  mullet  is  dressed 
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without  being  emptied,  and  smelts  are  drawn  at  the  gills.  When 
the  scales  are  left  on,  the  outside  of  the  fish  should  be  well 
washed  and  wiped  with  a coarse  cloth,  drawn  gently  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  Eels,  to  be  wholesome,  should  be  skinned,  but 
they  are  sometimes  dressed  wthout ; boiling  water  should  then 
be  poured  upon  them,  and  they  should  be  left  in  it  from  five  to 
ten  minutes,  before  they  are  cut  up.  The  dark  skin  of  the 
sole  must  be  stripped  otF  when  it  is  fried,  but  it  must  be  left  on, 
like  that  of  a turbot,  when  the  fish  is  boiled,  and  it  should  be 
dished  with  the  white  side  upwards.  Whitings  are  skinned, 
and  dipped  usually  into  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  when  they 
are  to  be  fried ; but  for  boilmg  or  broilmg,  the  skin  must  be 
left  on. 

TO  KEEP  FISH. 

We  find  that  all  the  smaller  kinds  of  fish  keep  best  if  emptied 
and  cleaned  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in,  then  wiped  gently 
as  dry  as  they  can  be,  and  hung  separately  by  the  head  on  the 
hooks  in  the  ceiling  of  a cool  larder,  or  in  the  open  air  when 
the  weather  will  allow.  When  there  is  danger  of  their  being 
attacked  by  flies,  a wire  safe,  placed  in  a strong  draught  of  air, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Soles  in  winter  will  remain 
good  a couple  of  days  when  thus  prepared ; and  even  whitings 
and  mackerel  may  be  kept  so  Avithout  losing  any  of  then.’  excel- 
lence. Salt  may  be  rubbed  slightly  over  cod  fish,  and  Avell 
along  the  back-bone,  but  it  injures  the  flavour  of  salmon,  the 
inside  of  which  ma}?'  be  rubbed  with  Aunegar,  and  peppered  in- 
stead. When  excessive  sultriness  renders  all  of  these  modes 
unavailing,  the  fish  must  at  once  be  partially  cooked  to  preserve 
it,  but  this  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  it  is  A^ery  rarely  so 
good  when  this  method  is  resorted  to. 

TO  SWEETEN  TAINTED  FISH. 

The  application  of  the  pyroligneous  acid  aatU  effect  this  Avhen 
the  taint  is  but  slight.  A AAuneglassful,  mixed  Avith  two  of 
water,  may  be  poured  OA^er  the  fish,  and  rubbed  upon  the  parts 
more  particularly  requiring  it;  it  must  then  be  left  for  some 
minutes  untouched,  and  afteiwards  AAnshed  in  several  waters, 
and  soaked  until  the  smell  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible. 
Ihe  chloride  of  soda,*  from  its  pov^erful  anti-putrescent  pro- 

• riie  reader  will  bo  sure  to  obtain  tlie  best  preparation  of  the  chloride  of 
soda,  by  ordering  Beaufoy's,  which,  with  the  directions  for  its  use,  may  be  pro- 
curt  d at  any  druggist’s  in  sealed  quart  bottles,  at  three  and  sixnence  eacli.  It  is 
belter  adapted  to  delicate  purposes  than  the  chloride  of  lime.  We  would  also 
recommend  the  use  of  Beaufoy’s  pyroligneous  acid. 
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perties,  will  have  more  effect  when  the  fish  is  in  n 
state.  ^ It  should  be  applied  in  the  same  “ and  will  not" 
all  injure  the  flavour  of  the  fish,  which  is  not  11^01  fLd 
when  It  cannot  be  perfectly  purified  by  either  of  these  means^ 

^ may 

BRINE  FOE  BOIBING  FISH. 

Fish  is  exceetogly  insipid  if  sufficient  salt  be  not  mixed  with 

for  ^ boded,  but  the  precise  quantity  required 

for  It  wdl  depend,  m some  measure,  upon  the  kind  of  4lt  which 
is  used.  Pme  common  salt  is  that  for  which  our  directions  are 

"'hich  is  very  supeXr  in 
qualities,  is  substituted  for  it,  a 
smaller  quantity  must  be  allowed.  About  four  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water  will  be  sufficient  for  small  fish  in  general : an 
adffitional  ounce,  or  rather  more,  will  not  be  too  much  for' cod 
fish,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  and  shrimps;  and  salmon  will 
require  eight  ounces,  as  the  brine  for  this  fish  should  be  stron-  - 
the  water  should  always  be  perfectly  well  skinmied  from  the 
moment  the  scum  begins  to  form  upon  the  surface. 

Mackerel,  whiting,  and  other  small  fish,  4 ozs.  of  salt  to  a 

toe^L  Tafmou.^slz?'^  S 

TO  RENDER  BOILED  FISH  FIRM. 

m^b\,d,  n‘-i  ‘he  salt  into  the  water 

galffin  ^ ^ hoded:  a quarter  ounce  will  be  sufficient  for  a 

TO  KEEP  FISH  HOT  FOE  TABLE. 

be^Pnf^i?m  ^ cannot 

fi!b  lift  it  out,  lay  the 

the  ffilf  ^ across 

tne  tisii-kettle ; just  dip  a clean  cloth  into  the  boiling  water,  and 

spread  it  upon  the  fish ; place  a tin  cover  over  it,  and  let  it 

remain  so  until  two  or  three  mhiutes  before  it  is  wanted,  then 

remove  the  cloth,  and  put  the  fish  back  hito  the  kettle  for  an 

mstant  that  it  may  be  as  hot  as  possible ; drain,  dish,  and  serve 

i^mmediately : the  water  should  be  kept  boiling  the  whole 


TO  BOIL  A TURBOT. 

In  season  all  the  year. 

A fine  turbot,  in  full  season,  and  well  served,  is  one  of  the 

E 
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most  delicate  and  delicious  fish  that  can  be  sent  to  table  ; hut  it 
is  generally  an  expensive  dish,  and  its  excellence  so  much  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dressed,  that  great  care  should  he 
taken  to  prepare  it  properly.  After  it  is  emptied,  wash  the 
inside  until  it  is  perfectly  cleansed,  and  ruh  lightly  a little  fine 
salt  over  the  outside,  as  this  will  render  less  washing  and  hand- 
ling necessary,  hy  at  once  taking  off  the  slime;  change  the 
water  several  times,  and  when  the  fish  is  as  clean  as  it  is  possible 
to  render  it,  draw  a sharp  knife  through  the  thickest  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  back  nearly  through  to  the  hone.  Never  cut  off 
the  Jins  of  a turbot  when  preparing  it  for  table,  and  remember 
that  it  is  the  dark  side  of  the  fish  in  which  the  incision  is  to  be 
made,  to  prevent  the  skin  of  the  white  side  from  cracking. 
Dissolve  in  a well-cleaned  turbot,  or  common  fish-kettle,  in  as 
much  cold  spring  water  as  will  cover  the  fish  abundantly,  salt, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  the  gallon,  and  a morsel  of 
saltpetre ; wipe  the  fish-plate  with  a clean  cloth,  lay  the  turbot 
upon  it  with  the  white  side  upwards,  place  it  in  the  kettle,  bring 
it  slowly  to  boil,  and  clear  oft'  the  scum  thoroughly  as  it  rises. 
Let  the  water  only  just  simmer  until  the  fish  is  done,  then  lift 
it  out,  drain,  and  slide  it  gently  on  to  a very  hot  dish,  with  a hot 
napkin  neatly  arranged  over  the  drainer.  Send  it  immediately 
to  table  with  rich  lobster  sauce,  good  plain  melted  butter,  and  a 
dish  of  dressed  cucumber.  For  a sunple  dinner,  anchovy,  or 
shrimp-sauce  is  sometunes  served  with  a small  turbot.  Should 
there  be  any  cracks  in  the  skin  of  the  fish,  branches  of  curled 
parsley  may  be  laid  lightly  over  them,  or  part  of  the  inside 
coral  of  the  lobster,  rubbed  through  a fine  hair-sieve,  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  fish ; but  it  is  better  without  either,  when  it 
is  very  white,  and  unbroken.  When  garnishings  are  in  favour, 
a slice  of  lemon  and  a tuft  of  curled  parsley,  may  be  placed 
alternately  round  the  edge  of  the  dish.  A border  of  fried 
smelts,  or  of  fillets  of  soles,  was  formerly  served,  in  general, 
round  a turbot,  and  is  always  a very  admissible  addition,  though 
no  longer  so  fashionable  as  it  was.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  will  boil  a moderate -sized  fish,  and  from  twenty  to 
thirty  a large  one ; but  as  the  same  time  will  not  always  be 
sufficient  for  a fish  of  the  same  weight,  the  cook  must  watch  it 
attentively,  and  lift  it  out  as  soon  as  its  appearance  denotes  its 
being  done. 

Moderate  sized-turbot,  15  to  20  minutes.  Large,  20  to  30 
minutes.  Longer,  if  of  unusual  size. 

Ohs- — A lemon  gently  squeezed,  and  rubbed  over  the  fish,  is 
thought  to  preserve  its  whiteness.  Some  good  cooks  still  put 
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ssfh'a*  I!  i*  s— ? « 

TURBOT  A LA  CREME. 

Eaise  carefully  from  the  bones  the  flesh  of  a colrl  hirhni-  o,  i 

SeTtheTrbL"f’'r™''rt“”’  additional  Amr. 

Heat  the  tnibot  slowly  m the  sauce,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil 

and  send  It  very  hot  to  table.  The  white  skin  of  the  fish 

whhZ'it  ?'St‘a  *"'’■** of  better  appearance 

whentt  s much  uLl  i?  T’ o"  ‘he  flesh, 
until  thVXkt  rfadyfot  tabt"  ‘^e  sauce 

TURBOT  AU  BECHAMEL,  OR,  IN  BECHAMEL  SAUCE. 

Piepare  the  cold  turbot  as  for  the  precedina;  receint  but  Ipavp 

anYsTrritln’’:  v j ‘‘s'  ^ ™h  teXaSre 

and  serve  it  in  a vol-au-vent,  or  in  a deep  dish,  with  a border 

fried  bread  cut  in  an  elegant  form,  and  made  with  one  dark 

coyereTt^h^l  ’ b'T"'^  alternately.  The  surface  may  be 
covered  with  a half-inch  layer  of  delicately  fried  bread-crumh« 

perfectly  well  draipd  and  dried;  or  they  may  be  spread 

e fish  without  being  fried,  then  moistened  with  clarified  butter 
and  browned  with  a salamander.  ^^cirineu  putter, 

TO  BOIL  A JOHN  PORT. 

In  best  season  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas,  but  good  all  the  year. 

dcred%v“^omc  .f  uninviting  appearance  is  consi- 

Of  ffpio  • ^1  persons  as  the  most  delicious  fish  that  appears 
general  estimation,  however,  it  ranks  next  to 
the  turbot,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  yellow! 
^rey  co  e^r  as  well  as  by  the  long  filaments  on  the  back  and 
general  thickness  of  form.  It  is  dressed  in  precisely  the  same 
maimer  and  served  with  the  same  sauces. 

TO  BOIL  A BRILL. 

tb;^!rf  f lobster  coral  passed 

through  a fine  sieve,  over  the  brill  after  it  is  dished,™  S 
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lobster  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter  to  table  Avith  it.  This 
fish,  in  delicacy  and  excellence,  is  little  inferior  to  turbot. 

TO  BOIIi  SAUr.ION. 

In  full  season  from  May  to  August : may  be  had  much  earlier,  but  is  scarce 

and  dear. 

To  preserve  the  fine  colour  of  this  fish,  and  to  set  the  curd 
when  it  is  quite  freshly  caught,  it  is  usual  to  put  it  into  hailing^ 
instead  of  into  cold  water.  Scale,  empty,  and  wash  it  with  the 
greatest  nicety,  and  be  especially  careful  to  cleanse  all  the  blood 
from  the  inside.  Stir  into  the  fish-kettle  eight  ounces  of  com- 
mon salt  to  the  gallon  of  water,  let  it  boil  quickly  for  a i^ute 
or  two,  take  off  all  the  scum,  put  in  the  salmon  and  boil  it  mo- 
derately fast,  if  it  be  small,  but  more  gently  should  it  be  very 
thick ; and  assure  yourself  that  it  is  quite  sufficiently  done  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  table,  for  nothing  can  be  more  distasteful,  even 
to  the  eye,  than  fish  which  is  under  dressed. 

From  two  to  three  pounds  of  the  thick  part  of  a fine  salmon 
will  require  half  an  hour  to  boil  it,  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  will 
be  done  enough  in  little  more  than  double  that  time ; less,  in 
proportion  to  its  weight,  should  be  alloAved  for  a small  fish,  or 
for  the  thin  end  of  a large  one.  Do  not  allow  the  salmon  to  re- 
main in  the  water  after  it  is  ready  to  serve,  or  both  its  flavour 
and  appearance  will  be  injured.  Dish  it  on  a hot  napkin,  and 
send  dressed  cucumber,  and  ancho\y,  shrimp,  or  lobster  sauce, 
and  a tureen  of  plain  melted  butter  to  table  with  it. 

To  each  gallon  water,  8 ozs.  salt.  Salmon,  2 to  3 lbs. 
(thick) ; I hour : 8 to  10  lbs.,  ^ houi' : small,  or  thin  fish,  less 
time. 

Ohs. — A fashionable  mode  of  serving  salmon  at  the  present 
day  is  to  divide  the  larger  portion  of  the  body  into  three  equal 
parts ; to  boil  them  in  water,  or  in  a marinade ; and  to  serve 
them  dished  in  a line,  but  not  close  together,  and  covered  Avith 
a rich  Genevese  sauce  : it  appears  to  us  that  the  skm  should  be 
stripped  from  any  fish  over  which  the  sauce  is  poured,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  not  customary. 

CRIMPED  SALMON. 

Cut  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half,  or  two  inches^  thick,  the 
body  of  a salmon  quite  newly  caught  ; throw  them  into  strong 
salt  and  water  as  they  are  done,  but  do  not  let  them  soak  in  it ; 
wash  them  well,  lay  them  on  a fish-plate,  and  put  them  into 
fast-boiling  water,  salted,  and  well  skimmed.  In  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  they  will  be  done.  Dish  them  on  a napkin,  and 
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send  them  very  hot  to  table  with  lobster  sauce,  and  plain  melted 
butter ; or  with  the  caper  fish-sauce  of  Chapter  IV.  The  water 
should  be  salted  as  for  salmon  boiled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  scum  should  be  cleared  off  with  great  care  after  the  fish 
is  in. 

In  boiling  water,  10  to  15  minutes. 

SAJLMON  A LA  ST.  MARCEL. 

Separate  some  coM  boiled  salmon  into  flakes,  and  free  them 
entirely  from  the  skin ; break  the  bones,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  half  an  hour.  Strain  off  the  liquor,  put  it  into 
a clean  saucepan  and  stir  into  it  by  degrees  when  it  begins  to 
boil  quickly,  two  ounces  of  butter  mixed  with  a large  teaspoon- 
ful of  flour,  and  when  the  whole  has  boiled  for  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes add  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  one  of  good 
mushroom  catsup,  half  as  much  lemon-juice  or  Chili  vinegar,  a 
half  saltspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayenne,  and  a very 
little  salt.  Shell  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  shrimps,  add 
them  to  the  salmon,  and  heat  the  fish  very  slowly  in  the  sauce 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil.  When  it  is 
very  hot,  dish,  and  send  it  quickly  to  table.  French  cooks, 
when  they  re-dress  fish  or  meat  of  any  kind,  prepare  the  flesh 
with  great  nicety,  and  then  put  it  into  a stewpan,  and  pour  the 
sauce  upon  it,  which  is,  we  think,  better  than  the  more  usual 
English  mode  of  laying  it  into  the  boiling  sauce.  The  cold 
salmon  may  also  be  re-heated  in  the  cream  sauce  of  Chapter  IV. 
or  in  the  Maitre  d’  Hotel  sauce  which  follows  it ; and  will  be 
found  excellent  with  either.  This  receipt  is  for  a moderate 
sized  dish. 

Obs, — We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  insertion  to  a larger 
number  of  receipts  for  dressing  this  truly  excellent  fish,  which 
answers  for  almost  every  mode  of  cookery.  It  may  be  fried  in 
cutlets,  broiled,  baked,  roasted,  or  stewed ; served  in  a common, 
or  in  a raised  pie,  or  in  a potato-pasty;  in  a salad,  in  jelly; 
collared,  smoked,  or  pickled  ; and  will  be  found  good  prepared 
by  any  of  these  processes.  A rather  full  seasoning  of  savoury 
herbs  is  thought  to  correct  the  effect  of  the  natural  richness  of 
the  salmon.  For  directions  to  broil,  bake,  or  roast  it,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Chapter  VII. 

' TO  BOIL  COD  FISH.  . 

la  highest  season  from  October  to  the  beginning  of  February;  in  perfection 

about  Christmas. 

When  this  fish  is  large  the  head  and  shoulders  are  sufficient 
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for  a handsome  dish,  and  they  contain  all  the  choicer  portion  of 
it,  though  not  so  much  substantial  eating,  as  the  middle  of  the 
body,  which,  in  consequence,  is  generally  preferred  to  them  by 
the  frugal  housekeeper.  Wash  the  fish,  and  cleanse  the  inside, 
and  the  back-bone  in  particular,  ivith  the  most  scrupulous  care  ; 
lay  it  into  the  fish  kettle  and  cover  it  well  with  cold  ivater  mixed 
with  five  ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon,  and  about  a quarter  ounce 
of  saltpetre  to  the  whole.  Place  it  over  a moderate  fire,  clear 
off  the  scum  perfectly,  and  let  the  fish  boil  gently  until  it  is 
done.  Drain  it  well*  and  dish  it  carefully  upon  a very  hot 
napkin  with  the  liver  and  the  roe  as  a garnish.  To  these  are 
usually  added  tufts  of  lightly  scraped  horse-radish  round  the 
edge.  Serve  well  made  oyster  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter 
with  it ; or  anchovy  sauce  when  oysters  cannot  be  procured. 
The  cream  sauce  of  Chapter  IV.  is  also  an  appropriate  one  for 
this  fish. 

Moderate  sized,  20  to  30  minutes.  Large,  I to  | hour. 

SLICES  OF  COD  FISH  FRIED. 

Cut  the  middle  or  tail  of  the  fish  into  slices  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  season  them  with  salt  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  flour 
them  well,  and  fry  them  of  a clear  equal  brown  on  both  sides ; 
drain  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and  serve  them  on  a well- 
heated  napkin,  with  plenty  of  crisped  parsley  round  them.  Or, 
dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  fine  crumbs  mixed  with 
a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  (some  cooks  add  one  of  minced 
herbs  also),  before  they  are  fried.  Send  melted  butter  and  an- 
chovy sauce  to  table  with  them. 

8 to  12  minutes. 

Obs.— -This  is  a much  better  way  of  dressing  the  thiii  part  of 
the  fish  than  boiling  it,  and  as  it  is  generally  cheap,  it  makes 
thus  an  economical,  as  well  as  a very  good  dish  •.  if  the  slices 
are  lifted  from  the  frying-pan  into  a good  curried  gravy,  and 
left  in  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  a few  minutes  before  they 
are  sent  to  table,  they  will  be  found  excellent. 

STEAVED  COD. 

Put  into  boiling  water,  salted  as  usual,  about  three  pounds 
of  fresh  cod  fish  cut  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half  thick, 
and  boil  them  gently  for  five  minutes  ; lift  them  out,  and  let 
them  drain.  Have  ready-heated  in  a wide  stewpan  nearly  a 

* This  should  be  done  by  setting  the  fish-plate  across  the  kettle  for  a minute 
or  two. 
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pint  of  veal  gravy  or  of  very  good  broth,  lay  in  the  fish,  and 
stew  it  tor  five  minutes,  then  add  four  tablespoonsful  of  extremely 
fine  bread-crumbs,  and  simmer  it  for  three  minutes  longer.  Stir 
well  into  the  sauce  a large  teaspoonful  of  arrow-root  quite  free 
rom  lumps,  a fourth  part  as  much  of  mace,  something  less  of 
cayenne,  and  a tablespoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  mixed  with 
a glass  of  white  wine  and  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Boil 
the  whole  for  a couple  of  minutes,  lift  out  the  fish  carefully  with 
a slice,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  it  quickly. 

Cod  fish,  3 lbs. ; boiled  5 minutes.  Gravy,  or  strong  broth, 
nearly  1 phit : 5 minutes.  Bread-crumbs,  4 tablespoonsful : 3 
minutes.  Arrow-root,  1 large  teaspoonful ; mace,  } teaspoon- 
lul;  less  of  ca^^enne;  essence  of  anchovies,  1 tablespoonful; 
ienion-juice,  1 dessertspoonful ; sherry  or  Madeira,  1 winealass- 
ful : 2 minutes.  ^ 

Obs.  A dozen  or  two  of  oysters,  bearded,  and  added  with 
their  strained  liquor  to  this  dish  two  or  three  minutes  before  it 
IS  served,  will,  to  many  tastes,  vary  it  very  agreeably. 


STEWED  COD  FISH,  IN  BROWN  SAUCE. 

Slice  the  fish,  take  off  the  skin,  flour  it  well,  and  fry  it 
quickly  a fine  brown;  lift  it  out  and  drain  it  on  the  back  of  a 
sieve,  ai  range  it  in  a clean  stewpan,  and  pour  in  as  much  good 
brown  gravy,  boiling,  as  will  nearly  cover  it ; add  from  one  to 
two  glasses  of  port  wine,  or  rather  more  of  claret,  a dessert- 
spoonful of  Chili  vinegar,  or  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  some 
cayenne,  with  as  much  salt  as  may  be  needed.  Stew  the  fish 
very  softly  until  it  just  begins  to  break,  lift  it  carefully  with  a 

^ an  ounce  and 

a hall  of  butter,  smoothly  kneaded  with  a large  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  and  a little  pounded  mace,  give  the  sauce  a minute’s  boil, 
pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  it  immediately.  The  wine  may 
be  omitted,  good  shin  of  beef  stock  substituted  for  the  gravy, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  soy,  one  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  two 
tablespoonsful  of  Harvey’s  sauce  added  to  flavour  it. 


TO  BOIL  SALT  FISH. 

When  very  salt  and  drj^,  this  must  be  long-soaked  before  it 
is  boiled,  but  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the  fishmongers  nearly 
or  quite  ready  to  dress.  When  it  is  not  so,  lay  it  for  a night 
into  a large  quptity  of  cold  water,  then  let  it  lie  exposed  to  the 
am  for  some  time,  then  again  put  it  into  water,  and  continue 
thus  until  It  IS  well  softped.  Brush  it  very  clean,  wash  it 
thoroughly,  and  put  it  with  abundance  of  cold  water  into  the 
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fish  kettle,  place  it  near  the  fire  and  let  it  heat  very  slowly 
indeed.  Keep  it  just  on  the  point  of  simmering,  without  allow- 
ing it  ever  to  boil  (A¥hich  would  render  it  hard,)  from  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour,  according  to  its  weight ; 
should  it  he  quite  small  and  thin,  less  time  will  be  sufficient  for 
it ; but  by  follovdng  these  directions,  the  fish  will  be  almost  as 
good  as  if  it  were  fresh.  The  scum  should  be  cleared  off  with 
great  care  from  the  beginning.  Egg  sauce  and  boiled  parsneps 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  salt  fish,  vdiich  should  be 
dished  upon  a hot  napkin,  and  which  is  sometimes  also  tliickly 
strewed  with  chopped  eggs. 

SALT  FISH. 

(^A  la  Maitre  d'Hotel.') 

Boil  the  fish  by  the  foregoing  receipt,  or  take  the  remains  of 
that  which  has  been  served  at  table,  flake  it  off  clear  from  the 
bones,  and  strip  away  every  morsel  of  the  skin ; then  lay  it  into 
a very  clean  saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  pour  upon  it  the  sharp 
Maitre  d’Hotel  sauce  of  Chapter  IV. ; or,  dissolve  gently  twn  or 
three  ounces  of  butter  with  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  w^ater,  and 
a half- teaspoonful  of  flour ; add  some  pepper  or  cayenne,  very 
little  salt,  and  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of  minced  parsley.  Heat 
the  fish  slowly  quite  through  in  either  of  these  sauces,  and  toss 
or  stir  it  until  the  whole  is  w'ell  mixed ; if  the  second  be  used, 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  or  a small  quantity  of  Chili 
vinegar,  just  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  The  fish  thus 
prepared  may  be  served  in  a deep  dish,  with  a border  of  mashed 
parsneps  or  potatoes. 

TO  BOIL  CODS  SOUNDS. 

Should  they  be  highly  salted,  soak  them  for  a night,  and  on 
the  following  day,  rub  off  entirely  the  discoloured  skin ; wash 
them  w^ell,  lay  them  into  plenty  of  cold  milk  and  W'ater,  and 
boil  them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  or  longer,  should 
they  not  be  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  scum  as  it  rises  Avith 
great  care,  or  it  will  sink|  and  adhere  to  the  sounds,  of  wliich 
the  appearance  will  then  be  spoiled.  Drain  them  w^ell,  dish 
them  on  a napkin,  and  send  egg  sauce  and  plain  melted  butter 
to  table  with  them. 

TO  FRY  cods’  SOUNDS  IN  BATTER. 

^ Boil  them  as  directed  above,  until  they  are  nearly  done,  then 
lift  them  out,  lay  them  on  to  a di'ainer,  and  let  them  remain  till 
they  are  cold ; cut  them  across  in  strips  of  an  inch  deep,  curl 
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them  round,  dip  them  into  a good  French  or  English  batter, 
fry  them  of  a fine  pale  brown,  drain  and  dry  them  well, 
dish  them  on  a hot  napkin,  and  garnish  them  with  crisped 
parsley.  ^ 


TO  FRY  SOLES. 

In  season  all  the  year. 

All  fish  to  fry  well  must  be  not  only  fresh  but  perfectly 
fr^  from  moisture,  particularly  when  they  are  to  be  dressed 
"with  egg  and  bread-crumbs,  as  these  will  not  otherwise  adhere 
to  them.  Empty,  skin,  and  wash  the  soles  with  extreme  nicety 
from  one  to  two  hours  before  they  are  wanted  for  table ; and 
after  havmg  cleansed  and  wiped  them  very  dry,  both  inside  and 
out  replace  the  roes,  fold  and  press  them  gently  in  a soft 
clean  cloth,  and  leave  them  wrapped  in  it  until  it  is  time  to  fry 
them  ; or  suspend  them  singly  upon  hooks  in  a current  of  cool 
air,  which  is  perhaps  the  better  method  of  proceeding  when  it 
can  be  done  conyeniently.  Cover  them  equally  in  every  part 
first  with  some  beaten  egg,  and  then  with  fine  dry  crumbs  of 
bread."^  Melt  in  a large  and  exceedingly  clean  frying  pan,  over 
a briSK  and  clear  fire,  as  much  very  pure-flavoured  lard  as  will 
float  the  fish,  and  let  it  be  sutficiently  hot  before  they  are  laid  in 
to  brown  them  quickly ; for  if  this  be  neglected  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  render  them  crisp  or  dry.  When  the  fat  ceases  to  bubble, 
throw  in  a small  bit  of  bread,  and  if  it  takes  a good  colour  im- 
mediately the  soles  may  be  put  in  without  delay.  An  ex- 
perienced ^ cook  will  know,  without  this  test,  when  it  is  at  the 
proper  point ; but  the  learner  will  do  better  to  avail  herself  of 
It  until  practice  and  observation  shall  have  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary  to  her.  Before  the  fish  are  laid  into  the  pan,  take  them  by 
the  head  and  shake  the  loose  crumbs  from  them.  When  they 
me  fiiTn,  and  of  a fine  amber- colour  on  one  side,  turn  them 
with  care,  passing  a slice  under  them  and  a fork  through  the 
heads,  and  brown  them  on  the  other.  Lift  them  out,  and 
either  diy  mem  well  on  a soft  cloth  laid  upon  a sieve  reversed, 
before  the  nre,  turning  them  often,  or  press  them  lightly  in 
hot  white  blotting  paper.  Dish  them  on  a drainer  covered  with 
a hot  napkin  and  send  them  to  table  without  delay  with  shrimp 
or  anchovy  sauce,  and  plain  melted  butter.  , 


The  cramhs  slioiUd  he  of  a stale  loaf,  finely  grated  and  shaken  throuo'h  a 
cullender,  then  well  dried  in  a very  slack  oven  or  at  a distance  from  a clear  fire°and 
mlowed  to  become  cold  before  they  are  used ; they  are  still  better  when  made  of 
bread  which  has  been  rendered  crisp  quite  through,  and  then  beaten  small,  as 
directed  m Chapter  IV. 
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Very  small  soles  will  be  done  in  six  minutes,  and  large  ones 
in  about  ten.  They  may  be  floured  and  fried,  without  being 
egged  and  crumbed,  but  this  is  not  a very  usual  mode  of  serv- 
ing them. 

Small  soles,  6 minutes;  large,  about  10  minutes. 

TO  BOIL  SOLES. 

The  flesh  of  a fine  fresh  sole,  when  boiled  with  care,  is 
remarkably  sweet  and  delicate : if  very  large  it  may  be  dressed 
and  served  as  turbot,  to  which  it  will  be  found  little  inferior. 
Clean  and  wash  it  thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  it;  cover  it 
plentifully  with  cold  water,  throw  in  a handful  of  salt  and  a 
morsel  of  saltpetre,  about  half  the  size  of  a hazel  nut.  When 
the  water  boils  skim  it  well,  and  let  the  fish  simmer  very  softly 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  Soles  of  moderate  size  should  be  laid 
into  warm  water,  and  will  be  sufficiently  done  vfith  five 
minutes’  simmering : these  should  be  freed  from  the  dark  skin 
before  they  are  dressed,  and  dished  with  the  white  skin  upwards. 
Send  shrimp,  lobster,  or  anchovy  sauce  and  dressed  cucumber 
to  table  with  them. 

Very  large  sole,  5 to  10  minutes ; moderate  sized,  4 to  6 
minutes. 

FILLETS  OF  SOLES. 

The  word  fillet^  whether  applied  to  fish,  poultry,  game,  or 
butcher’s  meat,  means  simply  the  flesh  of  either  (or  of  certain 
portions  of  it),  raised  clear  from  the  bones  in  a handsome  form, 
and  divided  or  not,  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  served 
may  require.  It  is  an  elegant  mode  of  dressing  various  kinds  of 
fish,  and  even  those  which  are  not  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
aflbrd  an  excellent  dish  when  thus  prepared.  Soles  to  be  filleted 
with  advantage  should  be  large  ; the  flesh  may  then  be  divided 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  next,  separated  from  the  fins,  and 
with  a very  sharp  knife  raised  clean  from  the  bones.*  When 
thus  prepared,  the  fillets  may  be  divided,  trimmed  into  a good 
form,  egged,  covered  with  fine  crumbs,  fried  in  the  usual  way, 
and  served  Avith  the  same  sauces  as  the  whole  fish  ; or  each  fillet 
may  be  rolled  up,  in  its  entire  length  if  very  small,  or  after 
being  once  divided  if  large,  and  fastened  with  a slight  twine, 
or  a short  thin  skewer ; then  egged,  crmnbed,  and  fried  in 

* A celebrated  French  cook  gives  the  following  instructions  for  raising  these 
fillets  : — “ Take  them  up  by  running  your  knife  first  between  tlie  bones  and  the 
flesh,  then  between  the  skin  and  the  fillet  ; by  leaning  pretty  hard  on  the  table 
they  will  come  off  very  neatly.” 
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plenty  of  boiling  lard ; or  merely  well  floured  and  fried 
trom  eight  to  ten  minutes.  When  the  fish  are  not  very 
large,  they  are  sometimes  honed  without  being  parted  hi  the 
middle,  and  each  side  is  rolled  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  after 
being  first  spread  with  pounded  shrimps  mixed  with  a third  of 
their  volume  of  butter,  a few  bread-crumbs,  and  a high  season- 
ing of  mace  and  cayenne  ; or  with  pounded  lobster  mixed  with 
a large  portion  of  the  coral,  and  the  same  seasoning,  and  propor- 
tion of  butter  as  the  shrimps ; then  laid  into  a dish,  with  the 
mgiedients  diiected  for  the  soles  cm  ‘plot ; well  covered  with 
crumbs  of  bread  and  clarified  butter,  and  baked  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ^ minutes,  or  until  the  crumlis  are  coloured  to  a fine 
brown  in  a moderate  oven. 

The  fillets  may  likewise  be  cut  into  small  strips  or  squares  of 
uniform  size,  lightly  dredged  with  pepper  or  cayenne,  salt  and 
flour,  and  fried  m butter  over  a brisk  fire  ; then  well  drained 
and  sauced  with  a good  bechamel,  flavoured  with  a teaspoonful 
01  minced  parsley. 

BAKED  SOLES.  {SoleS  aU  plat.')  GOOD. 

Clarify  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  pour  it 
into  the  dish  in  which  the  fish  are  to  be  served  ; add  to  it  a little 
salt,  some  cayemie,  a teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  from 
one  to  two  glasses  of  sherry,  or  of  any  other  dry  white  wine  ; lay 
in  a couple  of  fine  soles  which  have  been  well  cleaned  and  wiped 
very  dry,  stiew  over  them  a thick  layer  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
moisten  them  with  clarified  butter,  set  the  chsh  into  a moderate 
oven,  and  bake  the  fish  a quarter  of  an  hom\  A layer  of 
shiimps  placed  between  the  soles  is  a great  improvement ; and 
we  would  also  recommend  a little  lemon-juice  to  be  mixed  with 
the  sauce. 

Baked,  15  minutes. 

Obs.  The  soles  are,  we  think,  better  without  the  wine  in  this 
receipt.  They  require  but  a small  portion  of  liquid,  which 
might  be  supplied  by  a little  additional  butter,  a spoonful  of 
water  or  pale  gravy,  the  lemon-juice,  and  store-sauce.  Minced 
parsley  may  be  mixed  with  the  bread-crumbs  when  it  is  liked. 

SOLES  STEWED  IN  CREAM. 

Prepare  some  very  fresh  middling  sized  soles  with  exceeding 
nicety,  put  them  into  boiling  water  slightly  salted,  and  simmer 
them  for  two  minutes  only  ; lift  them  out,  and  let  them  drain  ; 
lay  them  into  a wide  stewpan  with  as  much  sweet  rich  cream  as 
Will  nearly  cover  them  j add  a good  seasoning  of  pounded  mace. 
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cayenne,  and  salt ; stew  the  fish  softly  from  six  to  ten  minutes, 
or  until  the  flesh  parts  readily  from  the  bones ; dish  them,  stir  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  to  the  sauce,  pour  it  over  the  soles,  and 
send  them  immediately  to  table,  ^me  lemon-rind  may  be 
boiled  in  the  cream,  if  approved ; and  a small  teaspoonM  of 
arrow-root,  very  smoothly  mixed  with  a little  milk,  may  be 
stirred  to  the  sauce  (should  it  require  thickening)  before  the 
lemon-juice  is  added.  Turbot  and  brill  also  may  be  dressed  by 
this  receipt,  time,  proportioned  to  their  size,  being  of  course 
allowed  for  them. 

Soles,  3 or  4 : boiled  in  water  2 minutes.  Cream,  to  whole 
pint ; salt,  mace,  cayemie : fish  stewed,  6 to  10  minutes.  Juice 
of  half  a lemon. 

Obs. — In  Cornwall  the  fish  is  laid  at  once  into  thick  clotted 
cream,  and  stewed  entirely  in  it ; but  this  method  gives  to  the 
sauce,  which  ought  to  be  extremely  delicate,  a coarse  fishy 
flavour  which  the  previous  boil  in  water  prevents. 

At  Penzance,  grey  mullet,  after  being  scaled,  are  divided  in  the 
middle,  just  covered  with  cold  water,  and  softly  boiled,  with  the 
addition  of  branches  of  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt,  until  the  flesh 
of  the  back  parts  easily  from  the  bone ; clotted  cream,  minced 
parsley,  and  lemon-juice  are  then  added  to  the  sauce,  and  the 
mullet  are  dished  ^^dth  the  heads  and  tails  laid  even  to  the  thick 
parts  of  the  back,  where  the  fish  were  cut  asunder.  Hake,  too, 
is  there  divided  at  every  joint  (having  previously  been  scaled), 
dipped  into  egg,  then  thickly  covered  vith  fine  bread-crumbs 
mixed  with  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  and  fried  a fine  brown. 

TO  FRY  WHITINGS. 

In  full  season  from  Michaelmas  to  beginning  of  February. 

Clean,  skin,  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cloth,  fasten  their 
tails  to  their  mouths,  brush  them  equally  over  with  beaten  eggs, 
and  cover  them  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  a little 
flour  ; fry  them  a clear  golden  brovm  in  plenty  of  boiling  lard, 
drain  and  dry  them  well,  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin  and  serve 
them  with  good  melted  butter,  and  the  sauce  cruets,  or  with 
well  made  shrimp  or  anchovy  sauce.  A small  half-teas2X)onfiil 
of  salt  should  be  beaten  up  with  the  eggs  used  in  jireparing  the 
whitings : two  will  be  sufficient  for  half  a dozen  fish. 

5 to  8 minutes,  according  to  their  size. 


FILLETS  OF  WHITINGS. 

Empty  and  wash  thoroughly,  but  do  not  skin  the  fish.  Take 
off  the  flesh  on  both  sides  close  to  the  bones,  passing  the  knife 
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from  the  tail  to  the  head ; divide  each  side  in  two,  trim  the 
fillets  into  good  shape,  fold  them  in  a cloth,  that  the  moisture 
may  he  well  absorbed  from  them  ; dip  them  into,  or  draw  them 
through,  some  beaten  egg,  then  dip  them  into  fine  crumbs  mixed 
with  a small  portion  of  flour,  and  fry  them  a fine  light  brown,  in 
lard  or  clarified  butter ; drain  them  well,  press  them  in  white 
blotting-paper,  dish  them  one  over  the  other  in  a circle,  and 
send  the  usual  sauce  to  table  with  them.  The  fillets  may  also 
be  broiled  after  being  dipped  into  eggs  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread,  then  next  into  clarified  butter, 
and  a second  time  into  the  bread-crumbs  (or,  to  shorten  the 
process,  a portion  of  clarified  butter  may  be  mixed  with  the  eggs 
at  first),  and  served  with  good  melted  butter,  or  thickened  veal 
gra^,  seasoned  with  ca3^enne,  lemon-juice,  and  chopped  parsley. 

Five  minutes  will  fry  the  fillets,  even  when  very  large ; rather 
more  time  will  be  required  to  broil  them. 

TO  BOIIi  WHITINGS. 

(^French  Receipt.^ 

Having  scraped,  cleaned,  and  wiped  them,  lay  them  on  a 
fish-plate,  and  put  them  into  water  at  the  point  of  boiling; 
throw  in  a handful  of  salt,  two  bay  leaves,  and  plenty  of 
parsley,  well  washed,  and  tied  together ; let  the  fish  just  simmer 
from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  watch  them  closely  that  they  may 
not  be  over-done.  Serve  parsley  and  butter  with  them,  and 
use  in  making  it  the  liquor  in  which  the  whitings  have  been 
boiled. 

Just  simmered  from  5 to  10  minutes. 

BAKED  WHITINGS  A LA  FRAN9AISE. 

Proceed  mth  these  exactly  as  with  baked  soles,  page  59,  or, 
pour  a little  clarified  butter  into  a deep  dish,  and  strew  it  rather 
thickly  with  finely-minced  mushrooms,  mixed  with  a teaspoonful 
of  parsley,  and  (when  the  flavour  is  liked,  and  considered  appro- 
priate) with  an  eschalot  or  two,  or  the  white  part  of  a few  green 
onions,  also  chopped  very  small.  On  these  place  the  fish,  after 
they  have  been  scaled,  emptied,  thoroughly  washed,  and  wiped 
dry  : season  them  well  with  salt,  and  white  pepper,  or  cayenne ; 
sprinkle  more  of  the  herbs  upon  them  ; pour  gently  from  one  to 
two  glasses  of  light  white  vdne  into  the  dish,  cover  the  whitings 
wth  a thick  layer  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  sprinkle  these  plenti- 
fully with  clarified  butter,  and  bake  the  fish  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  Send  a cut  lemon  only  to  table  with  them.  When 
the  wine  is  not  liked,  a few  spoonsful  of  pale  veal  gravy  can  be 
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can  be  used  instead ; or  a larger  quantity  of  clarified  butter, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  water,  a teaspoonful  of  lemon-pickle 
and  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a few  drops  of  soy. 

15  to  20  minutes. 

p 

TO  BOIIi  MACKEREL. 

In  full  season  in  May,  June,  and  July ; may  be  had  also  in  early  spring. 

Open  the  fish  sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  insides  being 
fecily  cleansed,  but  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose ; 
empty  them  with  care,  lay  the  roes  apart,  and  wash  both  them 
and  the  mackerel  delicately  clean.  It  is  customary  now  to  lay 
these,  and  the  greater  number  of  other  fish  as  well,  into  cold 
water  when  they  are  to  be  boiled ; formerly  all  were  plunged 
at  once  into  fast-boiling  water.  For  such  as  are  small  and  deli- 
cate, it  should  be  warm,  but  not  scalding;  they  should  be 
brought  gently  to  a soft  boil,  and  simmered  until  they  are  done  ; 
the  scum  should  be  cleared  off  as  it  rises,  and  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  salt  stirred  into  the  water  before  the  mackerel  are  put  in. 
The  roes  are  commonly  replaced  in  the  fish,  but  as  they  some- 
times require  more  boiling  than  the  mackerel  themselves,  it  is 
better,  when  they  are  very  large,  to  lay  them  upon  the  drainer 
by  their  sides.  From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  boil  a full-sized  mackerel : some  will  be  done  in 
less  time,  but  they  must  be  watched,  and  lifted  out  as  soon  as 
the  tasls  split,  and  the  eyes  are  starting. 

Dish  them  on  a napkin,  and  send  fennel  or  gooseberry  sauce 
to  table  with  them,  and  plain  melted  butter  also. 

Small  mackerel,  10  to  15  minutes  ; large,  15  to  20  minutes. 

TO  BAKE  MACKEREL. 

After  they  have  been  cleaned  and  well  washed,  wipe  them 
very  dry,  fill  the  insides  with  the  forcemeat,  No.  1 of  Chapter 
VI.  sew  them  up,  arrange  them,  with  the  roes,  closely  together 
in  a coarse  baking-dish,  flour  them  lightly,  strew  a little  fine 
salt  over,  and  stick  bits  of  butter  upon  them ; or  pour  some 
equally  over  them,  after  having  just  dissolved  it  in  a small 
saucepan.  Half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven  will  bake  them. 
Oyster  forcemeat  is  always  appropriate  for  any  kind  of  fish 
which  is  in  season,  while  the  oysters  are  so ; but  the  mackerel 
are  commonly  served,  and  are  very  good  with  that  which  we 
have  named.  Lift  them  carefully  into  a hot  dish  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  oven,  and  send  melted  butter,  and  the  sauce 
cruets  to  table  with  them. 

I hour. 
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1 f ¥•  should  be  buttered 

before  they  are  laid  m. 

FRIED  MACKEREL. 

(Common  French  Receipt.) 

Af^r  the  fish  have  been  emptied  and  washed  extremely  clean, 
cut  off  the  heads  and  tails,  split  the  bodies  quite  open,  and  take 
out  the  backbones  ;*  wipe  the  mackerel  very  dry,  dust  fine  salt 
and  pepper  (or  cayenne),  over  them,  flour  them  well,  fry  them 
a fine  brown  in  boiling  lard,  drain  them  thoroughly,  and  serve 
them  with  the  following  sauce  : — Dissolve  in  a small  saucepan 
an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter  smoothly  mixed  with  a teaspoon- 
lul  ol  flour,  some  salt,  pepper,  and  cayenne,  shake  these  over  a 
gentle  fire  until  they  are  lightly  coloured,  then  add  by  slow 
degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  good  broth,  or  gravy,  and  the  juice 
01  one  large  lemon  : boil  the  sauce  for  a couple  of  minutes,  and 
serve  it  very  hot.  Or,  instead  of  this,  add  a large  teaspoonful 
ot  strong  made-mustard,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar 
to  some  thick  melted  butter,  and  serve  it  with  the  fish,  a’ 
spoonful^  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  or  of  mushroom  catsup,  can  be 
mixed  with  this  last,  at  pleasure. 


FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL. 

(Fried  or  Broiled.) 

Take  off  the  flesh  quite  whole  on  either  side,  from  three  fine 
mackerel,  which  have  been  opened  and  properly  cleaned ; let  it 
be  entirely  free  from  bone,  dry  it  well  in  a cloth,  then  divide 
each  part  in  two,  and  dip  them  into  the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple 
ot  eggs,  seasoned  with  salt  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne  ; cover 
them  equally  with  fine  dry  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them  like 
soles;  or  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  again  into  the 
^umbs,  and  broil  them  over  a very  clear  fire  of  a fine  brown. 

^ circle  one  over  the  other,  and  send  them  to  table 
d’PIotel  sauce  of  Chapter  IV.,  or  with  the  one 
V hicn  loilows  it.  The  French  pour  the  sauce  into  the  centre  of 
the  dish ; but  for  broiled  fillets  this  is  not  so  well,  we  think,  as 
ser\ang  it  in  a tureen.  The  roes  of  the  fish,  after  being  well 
washed  and  soaked,  may  be  dressed  with  them,  or  they  may  be 
made  into  patties.  Minced  parsley  can  be  mixed  with  the  bread- 
crumbs when  it  is  liked. 


BOILED  FILLETS  OF  MACKEREL. 


After  having  taken  off  and  divided  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  as 


* We  recommend  in  preference  tliat  the  fle.sh  of  the  fish 
the  bones  as  in  the  following  receipt. 


should  be  taken  off 
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1 •<.  nnf>  Invpr  iTi  Q>  "vvidG  stewp^ii  or  saucepan, 

atiove,  place  it  Sat  m one  y . throw  m a teaspoon- 

^uKrand  two  or  thr^  smaU  ®™ef  and 

IX.;™ '/'“ifri 


Lift  them  out  cautiously  with  a s^e  ; m ^ 

xrprv  hot  with'  good  paisley  and  buttei , or  buip 
quiSdy,  and  poll-  a shitre  d’Hotel  sauce  over  them. 


mackerel  broiled  whole. 

(An  excellent  Receipt) 

Empty,  and  clpnse  porfeettyj  w^eUto 

hut  without  openmg  i i ...  i « ^ntil  it  is  stiff ; make, 

in  a cloth,  or  hanging  i ^ length  of  the  fish, 

with  a sharp  knife  a deep  ^ inch  from  it, 

on  either  side  of  the  back  ^ salt,  mixed 

and  with  a feather  put  in  a 1 1 y , ^ butter.  Lay  the 

with  a few  drops  of  heated  gridiron, 

mackerel  over  a moderate  p gently  should  it 

which  has  been  rubbed  with  ^n^,  loosen  it  ge 
stick,  which^  it  will  do  unless  often  movecL  ^anu^^^^^ 

equally  done  on  both  jp  sheet  of  thickly -buttered 

teilV.),  may  be  put  Lckerel,  which 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  “repared  to  one 

“hSW^oiled.  A^'op  f oil  — 

it  is  preferred  so. 

30  minutes ; 25  if  small. 


mackerel  stewed  with  WINE. 

(VcTij  good) 

Work  very  smoothly  ‘ogother  a large^tospo^^^^^^ 

with  two  ounces  of  butter,  pu  butter  is  dissolved  ; add 

shake  them  round  over  the  fire 
a quarter-teaspoonful  of  mace,  ti\ice  as  n 
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cayenne ; pour  in  by  slow  degrees  three  glasses  of  claret,  and 
when  the  sauce  boils,  lay  in  a couple  of  fine  mackerel,  well 
cleaned,  and  wiped  quite  dry;  stew  them  very  softly  from 
filteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  turn  them  when  half  done  • lift 
them  out,  and  dish  them  carefully;  stir  a teaspoonful  of  made- 
mustard  to  the  sauce,  give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  fish 
IVhen  more  convenient,  substitute  port  wine  and  a little  lemon- 
jmce,  lor  the  claret. 

Mackerel,  2;  flour,  1 teaspoonful;  butter,  2 ozs. ; seasoning 
ol  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne;  claret,  3 glassesful ; made-mustari 
1 teaspoonful : 15  to  20  minutes. 


riLLETS  OF  MACKEREL  STEWED  IN  WINE. 

{Excellmt.') 

Raise  the  flesh  enthe  from  the  bones  on  either  side  of  the 
mackerel,  and  divide  it  once,  if  the  fish  be  small,  but  cut  the 
whole  into  six  parts  of  equal  size  should  they  be  large.  Mix 
with  flour,^  and  dissolve  the  butter  as  in  the  preceding  receipt 
and  when  it  has  simmered  for  a minute  throw  in  the  spice  a 
little  salt,  and  the  thinly  pared  rind  of  half  a small  fresh  lemon- 
lay  in  the  fillets  of  fish,  shake  them  over  a gentle  fire  from  four 
to  five  minutes,  and  turn  them  once  in  the  time  ; then  pour  to 
them  in  small  portions  a couple  of  large  glassesful  of  port  wine 
a tablespoonful  of  Harvey’s  sauce,  should  it  be  at  hand,  a 
teaspoonful  of  soy,  and  one  of  lemon-juice ; stew  the  mackerel 
very  softly  until  the  thinner  parts  begin  to  break,  lift  them  out 
with  care,  dish  and  serve  them  in  their  sauce  as  hot  as  possible. 
VVe  can  recommend  the  dish  to  our  readers  as  a very  excellent 
one.  A garnish  of  fried  sippets  can  be  placed  round  the  fish  at 
wall.  A teaspoonful  of  made-mustard  should  be  stirred  to  the 
sauce  before  it  is  poured  over  the  fish. 

Mackerel,  2 ; butter,  2 ozs. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; rind  of  ^ 
lemon  ; salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace  : 2 minutes.  Pish,  4 to  5 
minutes.  Port  wine,  2 large  glassesful ; Harvey’s  sauce,  1 
tahlespoonful ; soy  and  lemon- juice  each,  1 teaspoonful : 4 to  6 
minutes.  Mustard,  1 teaspoonful. 

Ohs.  Trout  may  be  dressed  by  this  receipt. 

TO  BOIL  HADDOCKS. 

In  the  best  season  in  October,  November,  and  December. 

Scrape  the  outsides  very  clean,  open  the  fish,  empty  them, 
wash  the  insides  thoroughly,  take  out  the  gills,  curl  the  had- 
docks round,  fasten  the  tails  to  the  mouths,  arrange  them  on  a 
fisn-plate,  and  lay  them  into  warm  water  salted  as  for  mackerel, 
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with  a very  small  bit  of  saltpetre  to  render  them  firm.  Skim 
the  water,  and  simmer  them  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  accord- 
ing- to  their  size.  Send  them  very  hot  to  table,  with  a tuieen  of 
melted  butter,  and  one  of  anchovy  sauce. 

7 to  10  minutes.  , . , , « ,, 

Obs.—hi  Scotland,  haddocks  are  skinned  before  they  aie 

boiled,  and  the  heads  taken  off,  but  we  see  no  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  dressing  them.  Whitings,  fresh  herrings,  and  codlings, 
may  all  be  dressed  by  this  receipt,  the  time  only  bemg  \aiied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 

BAKED  HADDOCKS. 

After  they  have  been  cleaned,  dry  them  thorougMy,  then 
bake  them,  as  directed  in  the  common  receipt  for  pike,  or  fi  1 
them  with  oyster-forcemeat,  or  with  ISo.  1.  of  Clmptei  iV.,  it 
more  convenient,  and  proceed  as  for  baked  mackeie  . 

. 20  to  30  minutes ; longer  if  very  large. 

TO  FRY  HADDOCKS. 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  fillets  of  whitings,  or  should  a 
more  simple  method  be  preferred,  clean  and  dry  the  fish  ivell, 
cut  ofi-the  heads  and  tails,  take  out  the  backoones,  cut  each  fish 
in  three,  egg  and  crumb  them,  fry  thein  in  boiling  «ne 

golden  brown,  and  serve  them,  Avell  drained  and  diied,  with  the 
same  sauces  as  boiled  haddocks. 


TO  DRESS  FINNAN  HADDOCKS. 

These  are  slightly  salted,  and  dried.  They  are  excellent 
eatino-,  if  gently  heated  through  upon  the  gridiron  without 
being  hardened,  and  are  served  usually  as  a relish  at  the  break- 
fast or  supper  table ; a feather  dipped  in  oil  may  be  passed  over 
them  before  they  are  laid  to  the  fire. 


FRESH  HERRINGS. 

(Farleigh  Receipt) 

In  season  fi'oni  May  to  October. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish  with  the  utmost  nicety,  split  them 
finite  open,  and  wash  the  insides  with  particular  care  ^ diy  them 
well  in  a cloth,  take  off  the  heads  and  tails,  and  remove  the 
backbones;  rub  the  insides  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  pounded 
mace  ; stick  smadl  bits  of  butter  on  them  and^  skewer  tw  o of^  tli^ 
fish  together  as  flat  as  possible,  with  the  skin  of  both  outside ; 
flour,  and  broil  or  fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  and  serve  them 
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With  melted  butter  mixed  v/ith  a teaspoonful  or  moro  of  mustard, 
some  salt,_  and  a little  vinegar  or  lemon-juice.  ^ 

To  broil  from  20  to  25  minutes ; to  fry  about  10  minutes. 

TO  noili  PLAICE  OR  PLOUNDERS. 

Plaice  m season  from  May  to  January;  flounders  in  September,  October,  and 

November. 

^ Aftei  having  emptied  and  well  cleaned  the  fish,  make  an  inci- 
Gioii  in  the  back  as  directed  for  turbot;  lay  them  into  cold  spring 
vater ; add  salt,  and  saltpetre  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  cod 
fish,  and  let  them  just  simmer  for  four  or  five  minutes  after  the 
water  first  begins  to  boil,’ or  longer,  should  their  size  require  it 

meltecrbutter  being  broken.  Serve  them  with  plain 

4 to  5 minutes  ; longer  if  needful. 

TO  FRY  PLAICE  OR  FLOUNDERS. 

Sprinkk  them  with  salt,  and  let  them  lie  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  t^y  are  dressed.  Wash  and  clean  them  tho- 

w'  1 "eil-  and  wipe  them 

a^jaia  with  a clean  cloth;  dip  them  into  egg,  and  fine  bread- 

%.  tliein  in  plenty  of  lard.  If  the  fish  be  large, 
raise  the  flesh  in  handsome  fillets  from  the  bones,  and  finfsh 
them  as  directed  for  fillets  of  soles. 

06s.— Plaice  is  said  to  be  rendered  less  watery  by  beatino-  it 
gently  wich^a^  paste-roller  before  it  is  cooked.  It  is^ I'ery  swiset 

frok^twT'i  “f  -;W°y  la  in  the  best  season,  which  is 

Irom  the  end  of  may  to  about  September. 

TO  ROAST,  BAKE,  OR  BROIL  RED  MULLET. 

In  best  season  through  the  summer  : may  be  had  all  the  year. 

First  wash,  and  then  dry  the  fish  thoroughly  in  a cloth 

closely  in  a sheet  of 
ickly  buttered  paper  tie  this  securely  at  the  ends,  and  over 
the  mullet  with  packthread,  and  roast  it  in  a Dutch  oven 
broil  It  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire,  or  bake  it  in  a modekte 
oven  : from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  be  sufficient  generally 
0 dress  it  in  either  way,  if  it  be  only  of  moderate  size.  For 
Scmce  put  into  a little  good  melted  butter  the  liquor  which  has 
flowed  from  fish,  a small  dessertspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies 

juice.  Kemove  the  packthread,  and  send  the  mullet  to  table  in 
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the  paper  case.  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  serving  it,  but  it  is 
dished  without  the  paper,  for  dinners  of  high  taste. 

20  to  30  minutes. 

TO  BOIL  GREY  MULLET. 

This  fish  varies  so  much  in  size  and  quality,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  exact  directions  for  the  time  of  cooking  it.  When  qmte 
young  and  small,  it  may  be  boiled  by  the  receipt  for  whitogs, 
haddocks,  and  other  fish  of  about  their  size ; but  at  its  finest 
growth  it  must  be  laid  into  cold  water,  and  managed  like  larger 
fish.  We  have  ourselves  partaken  of  one  which  was  caught 
upon  om:  eastern  coast,  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  of  which  the 
flesh  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  salmon,  but  its  weight  was,  y e 
believe,  an  unusual  one.  Anchovy,  or  caper  fish  sauce,  with 
melted  butter,  may  be  sent  to  table  with  grey  mullet. 

TO  FRY  SMELTS. 

In  season  from  beginning  of  November  to  May. 

Smelts  when  quite  fresh  have  a perfume  resembling  that  of  a 
cucumber,  and  a peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeable  flavour  when 
dressed.  Draw  them  at  the  gills,  as  they  must  not  be  opened ; 
wash  and  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a cloth  ; dip  them  into  beaten 
egg-yolk,  and  then  into  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with 
a small  quantity  of  flour;  fry  them  of  a clear  golden  brown, 
and  serve  them  very  crisp  and  dry,  with^  good  melted  butter 
in  a tureen.  They  are  sometimes  clipped  into  batter  and  then 
fried;  when  this  is  done,  we  would  recommend  for  them  the 
French  batter  of  Chapter  IV. 

3 to  4 minutes. 

BAKED  SMELTS. 

Prepare  them  as  for  frying  ; pour  some  clarified  butter  into 
the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  arrange  them, 
neatly  in  it,  with  the  tails  meeting  in  the  centre,  strew  over 
them  as  much  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  mixed,  as  will  se^on 
them  agreeably,  cover  them  smoothly  with  a rather  thicii 
layer  of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  moisten  them  equally  vitli 
clarified  butter  poured  through  a small  strainer,  and  bake  the 
fish  in  a moderately  quick  oven,  until  the  crumbs  arc  ot  a line 
ligl^t  brown.  A glass  of  sherry,  a half-teaspoonlul  oi  essence 
of  anchovies,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon -juice,  are  some- 
times poured  into  the  dish  before  the  smelts  arc  laid  m. 

About  10  minutes. 
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TO  DRESS  WHITE  BAIT. 

{Greenwich  Receipt^) 

, season  in  J uly,  August,  and  September. 

IS  delicate  little  fisli  requires  great  care  to  dress  it  well 
Do  not  touch  it  with  the  hands,  but  throw  it  from  your  dish  or 
basket  into  a cloth,  with  three  or  four  handsful  of  flou  and 
shake  It  well ; then  put  it  into  a bait  sieve,  to  separate  it  from 
the  superfluous  flour.  Have  ready  a very  derfrvino-nr 
nearly  full  of  boiling  fat,  throw  in  the  fish,  which  ^wil/ be'’  done 

fnr^ff  allowed  to  take  any  colour 

for  if  browned,  they  are  spoiled.  Lift  them  out,  and  S 

them  upon  a silver  or  earthenware  drainer,  without  a nanldn 

?!!!?]  centre.  Send  them  to  table  ^vith 

a cut  lemon,  and  slices  of  brown  bread  and  butter  on  a jilate. 

WATER  SOUCHY. 

{Greenwich  Receipt.) 

^1^  a very  simple  and  inexpensive  dish,  much  served  at 
legu  ai  fish'dinners  for  which  Greenwich  is  celebrated  as 
^ e l as  at  private  tables.  It  is  excellent  if  well  prepared  • and 
as  It  may  be  made  with  fish  of  various  kmds  when  tlfey  are  too 
small  to  present  a good  appearance,  or  to  be  palatable  dressed 

economical.  Llounders  perch 
VP  said  to  answer  best  for  water  soucliy^*  but 

soles,  and  several  other  varieties  of  smalf  white 

rit  ^ sometimes  made 

J.0  with  slices  of  salmon,  or  of  salmon-peel,  freed  from  the 

Throw  into  rather  more  than  sufficient  water  to  inst  cover 
the  quantity  of  fish  required  for  table  from  half  to  three  quartlS 

fs^lTmob  ^ whiteTepper! 

roots  first  rut  ? Sff^yP^rsley,  and  two  or  three  tender  parsley- 
stAws  In™  lengths,  and  then  split  to  the  size  tf 

straws.  Simmer  the  mnxture  until  these  last  are  tender,  which 

Ir  ^ then  lay  in  the  tish 

delicately  cleped,  cleared  from  every  morsel  of  brown  skin 

portions  of  about  two  inches  in  width’ 

fish  softly  from 

Sg  oAeAtoe”'""*''’  ‘‘  “‘‘y 

Strew  in  a couple  of  minutes  before  it  is  dished  a laro-e  table- 

minced  parsley,  or  some  small  branches  of 
the  herb  boiled  very  green  m a separate  saucepan  (we  prefer 
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T V vA-  /Ml'*-  ■'n'ili  parcfiiHv  Y'ltli  ci  slice,  3.ticI  tlie 
the  latter  mode)  ; If  ‘If  :f  I’quor  in  which  it  has 

parsley  roots  AVith  It;  pa-tf  “fJ'oms:  For  a superior 

been  hoiled,  f!  f p Af pon^s  out^of  the  fish,  and  stew  them 
water  souchy,  ta*vC  ^ ,,r  n to  a stron"  broth : about 

S;rr  Sis  sS,  S‘,  and  a little 

S,^fne  ;;:iy  Se  5ded  to  S^ain  f o|  clear 

and  use  it  the  sf  S it  is  served.  A 

i::p  dfh'vXof  emtse  he  required  lor  h The  pa^ey-oi.s 

■cat  be  boiled  apart  when  f »fc  T'f nfo;  fi-sf  ^ Shes  of 

lut  to  suit  all  tastes  some  of  each  may  he  served  r.hh  tt. 

SHAP,  TOURAIKE  EApiION. 

(^Alose  cl  la  mode  de  Touraine.) 

Tn  season  in  April,  May,  and  early  part  of  June. 

T'  r,fvr  Piari  xvosli  tlic  fisli  M^tli  cai'c,  but  do  not  open  n more 
Empty  cf  ,,-;th  the  forcemeat  No.  1,  or  Eo. 

than  IS  needful  fill  i ciUie  v ^ 

2 of  Chapter  > L,  and  its  on  n , ^ buttered 

securely  w ith  for’ an  hour  over  a charcoal  fa'e. 

ISve  it  whh  capci“sauce,  or  with  CliiU  vinegar  and  melted 

''“dVe'are  indchted  for  this  receipt  to  a friend  who  has  been 
long  resident  in  Touraine,  at  "if  ®c  table  the  fish  is  co™  am  y 

Xf  i^Se^ight  wd.^ 

and  ®cn'cd  cosxred  -advantaleously  pre- 

reTinfe  sa-X— i.  The  charcoal  fire  is  not  i.idispmr- 

hef IhsS  forriiat  which  we  have  indicated,  until  the  oyster 
Broiled  gently,  1 hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  size. 

STEWED  TROUT. 

(Good  common  llecei'ptd) 

In  season  from  May  to  August. 

Jlelt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a broad  f f '™ 

tinned  iron  saucepan,  stir  to  it  a tablcspooiifiil  of  flour,  some 
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mace,  cayenne,  and  nutmeg ; lay  in  the  fish  after  it  has  been 
emptied,  washed  very  clean,  and  wiped  perfectly  dry ; shake  it 
in  the  pan,  that  it  may  not  stick,  and  when  lightly  brovmed  on 
both  sides,  pour  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  veal  stock, 
add  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  one  bay  leaf,  a roll  of  lemon-peel, 
and  a little  salt : stew  the  fish  very  gently  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be  unusually  fine.  Dish 
the  trout,  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravj^,  and  pass  it  through  a 
hot^  stramer  over  the  fish,  which  should  be  served  immediately. 
A little  acid  can  be  added  to  the  sauce  at  pleasure,  and  a glass 
■of  Avine  Avhen  it  is  considered  an  improvement.  This  receipt  is 
for  one  large,  or  for  two  middling-sized  fish.  We  can  recom- 
mend it  as  a good  one,  from  our  oAvn  experience. 

Butter,  3 ozs. ; flour,  1 tablespoonful ; seasoning  of  mace, 
cayenne,  and  nutmeg  ; trout,  1 large,  or  2 moderate  sized ; veal 
stock,  f pint;  parsley,  small  faggot;  i bay-leaf;  roil  of  lemon- 
rind  ; little  salt : i to  I hour. 

Ohs. — Trout  may  be  stcAred  in  equal  parts  of  strong  veal 
graA^y,  and  of  red  or  AAdiite  AA’ine,  Avithout  having  been  previously 
broAAmed ; the  sauce  should  then  be  thickened,  and  agreeably 
flavoured  Avith  lemon-juice,  and  the  usual  store-sauces,  before  it 
is  poured  over  the  fish.  They  are  also  good  AAdien  wrapped  in 
buttered  paper  and  baked  or  broiled  : if  very  small,  the  better 
mode  of  cooking  them  is  to  fry  them  whole.  They  should  never 
be  plain  boiled,  as,  though  a naturally  delicious  fish,  they  are 
then  very  insipid. 


TO  EOin  PIKE. 

In  best  season  from  Se])tember  to  February. 

Take  out  the  gills,  empty  and  clean  the  fish  very  thoroughly, 
and  soak  it  for  half  an  hour  AAdth  a cup  of  vinegar  throAAm  into 
as  much  water  as  will  cover  it  well,  should  there  be  any  danger 
of  its  having  a muddj^  taste.  Wipe  the  inside  dry,  and  fill  it 
AAdth  oyster-forcemeat,  or  Avith  common  A^eal-forcemeat,,  made 
either  AAdth  butter  or  AAdth  suet  (for  which  see  Chapter  VI.) ; 
curl  the  fish  round,  and  fasten  it  A\dth  the  tail  in  the  mouth,  lay 
it  on  the  drain,  coA’cr  it  well  A\dth  cold  Avaater,  throAv  in  some 
salt  as  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  AA^ell,  and  boil  the  fish  gently  from 
half  to  a whole  hour,  according  to  its  size.  Some  persons  prefer 
the  scales  taken  off  the  pike  Avhen  it  is  prepared  for  this  mode 
of  dressing ; and  many  cooks  still  put  the  fish  into  boiling  Avater, 
well  salted  and  skimmed.  Seiwe  it  Avith  plain  melted  butter, 
the  sauce-cruets,  and  a lemon  ; or  A\dth  Dutch,  broAvn  caper,  or 
anchovy  sauce. 
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Moderate  sized,  } hour  ; large,  1 hour.  ^ ^ t, 

Obs.—We  must  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  tor  tisli 
which  varies  so  much  in  quality  as  well  as  in  size,  directions  tor 
the  exact  time  which  is  required  to  cook  it ; a few  minutes, 
more  or  less,  must  often  be  allowed ; and  it  should  always  be 
watched  attentively,  and  lifted  from  the  water  as  soon  as  it  is 
done. 

TO  BAKE  PIKE. 

{Common  Receipt.') 

Pour  warm  water  over  the  outside  of  the  fish,  and  wipe  it 
very  clean  with  a coarse  cloth  drawn  from  the  head  dowuwards, 
that  the  scales  may  not  be  disturbed;  then  wash  it  w^ell  m cold 
water,  empty,  and  clean  the  inside  with  the  greatest  nicety,  n 
it  either  with  the  common  forcemeat,  hTo.  1,  or  mth  hJ  o.  4,  ot 
Chapter  YI.,  sew  it  up,  fasten  the  tail  to  the  moiith,^  give  it  a 
slight  dredging  of  flour,  stick  small  bits  of  butter  thickly  o^^r 
it,  and  bake  it  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  should  it 
be  of  moderate  size,  and  upwards  of  an  hour,  it  it  y®  large. 
Should  there  not  be  sufficient  sauce  with  it  in  the  dish,  plain 
melted  butter,  and  a lemon,  or  ancho^^  sauce  may  be  sent  to 
table  with  it.  AVhen  more  convenient,  the  forcemeat  may  be 
omitted,  and  a little  fine  salt  and  cayenne,  with  some  bits  ot 
butter,  put  into  the  inside  of  the  fish,  wdiich  will  then  require 
rather  less  baking.  A buttered  paper  should  always  be  laid 
over  it  in  the  oven,  should  the  outside  appear  likely  to  become 
too  hi'^'hly  coloured,  or  too  dry,  before  the  fish  is  done ; and  it 
is  better  to  wrap  quite  small  pike  in  buttered  paper  at  once,  be- 
fore they  are  sent  to  the  oven.  , - , , 

Moderate-sized  pike,  30  to  45  minutes;  large  pike,  1 to  15- 

hour. 

TO  BAKE  PIKE. 

{Superior  Receipt.) 

Scale  and  wash  the  fish,  take  out  the  gills,  then  open  it  ju^ 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  inside  to  be  emptied,  and  perfectly 
cleanse f but  not  more  than  is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Wipe  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  every  part,  then  hang  it  lor  an 
hour  or  two  on  a hook  in  a cool  larder,  or  wrap  it  m a so 
cloth.  Fill  the  body  with  the  forcemeat  No.  1 or  3,  or  with 
the  oyster  forcemeat  of  Chapter  VI. ; sew  it  up  very  securely , 
curl  it  round,  and  fasten  the  tail  into  the  mouth  with  a thin 
skewer,  then  dip  it  into  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  more  eggs, 
seasoned  with  nearly  a half-tcaspoonful  of  salt  and  a little 
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pepper  or  cayenne;  cover  it  equally  with  the  finest  hread- 
criunbs ; dip  it  a second  time  into  the  egg  and  crumbs,  then, 
pour  some  clarified  butter  gently  over  it,  through  a small 
strainer,  and  send  it  to  a well  heated  oven  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  or  more,  should  it  be  very  large,  but  for  less  time  if  it 
be  only  of  moderate  size.  As  it  is  naturally  a very  dry  fish,  it 
should  not  be  left  in  the  oven  after  it  is  thoroughly  done,  but  it 
should  never  be  sent  to  table  until  it  is  so.  The  crumbs  of 
bread  are  sometimes  mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  minced 
parsley  to  give  the  surface  of  the  fish  a green  hue.  Send 

plam  melted  butter,  and  brown  caper,  or  Dutch  sauce  to  table 
with  it. 

TO  BOIIi  PEECH. 

First  wipe  or  wash  off  the  slime,  then  scrape  off  the  scales, 
which  adhere  rather  tenaciously  to  this  fish  ; empty  and  clean 
the  insides  perfectly,  take  out  the  gills,  cut  off  the  fins,  and  lay 
the  perch  mto  equal  parts  of  cold  and  of  boiling  water,  salted  as 
for  mackerel . from  eight  to  ten  minutes  will  boil  them  unless 
they  are  very  large.  Dish  them  on  a napkin,  garnish  them  with 
curled  parsley,  and  serve  malted  butter  with  them  or  Mailre 
d Hotel  sauce  maigre. 

Very  good  French  cooks  put  them  at  once  into  boiling  water, 
^d  keep  them  over  a brisk  fire  for  about  fifteen  minutes. 
They  dress  them  also  wdthout  taking  off  the  scales  or  fins  until 
tffiy  are  ready  to  serve,  when  they  strip  the  whole  of  the  skin 
off  carefully,  and  stick  the  red  fins  into  the  middle  of  the  backs; 

the  fish  are  then  covered  with  the  Steward’s  sauce,  thickened 
with  eggs. 

In  warm  water,  8 to  10  minutes,  in  boiling,  12  to  15. 

TO  FRY  PERCH  OR  TENCH. 

Scale,  and  clean  them  perfectly  ; dry  them  well,  flour  and  fry 

them  in  boiling  lard.  Serve  plenty  of  fried  parsley  round 
them. 


TO  PRY  EELS. 

In  season  all  the  year,  but  not  so  well-conditioned  in  April  and  May  as  in 

other  months. 

First  kill,  then  skin,  empty,  and  wash  them  as  clean  as 
possible ; cut  them  into  four-inch  lengths,  and  dry  them  well  in 
a soft  cloth.  Season  them  with  fine  salt,  and  white  pepper  or 
cayenne,  flour  them  thickly,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown  in 
boilmg  lard ; drain  and  dry  them  as  directed  for  soles,  and  send 
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them  to  table  with  plain  melted  butter  and  a lemon,  or  tbe 
sauce-cruets.  Eels  are  sometimes  dipped  into  batter  and  _ then 
fried ; or  into  egg  and  fine  bread-crumbs  (mixed  with  minced 
parsley  or  not,  at  pleasure),  and  served  witb  plenty  of  crisped 
parsley  round,  and  on  them. 

It  is  an  improvement  for  these  modes  of  dressing  tbe  fish  to 
open  them  entirely  and  remove  tbe  bones ; tbe  smaller  parts 
should  be  thrown  into  tbe  pan  a minute  or  two  later  than  the 
thicker  portions  of  the  bodies  or  they  will  not  be  equally  done. 

BOILED  EELS. 

(^German  Receipt.') 

Pare  a fine  lemon,  and  strip  from  it  entirely  the  white  inner 
rind,  slice  it,  and  remove  the  pips  with  care,  put  it  with  a blade 
of  mace,  a small  half-teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  nearly 
twice  as  much  of  salt,  and  a moderate-sized  bunch  of  parsley , 
into  three  pints  of  cold  water,  bring  them  gently  to  boil,  and 
simmer  them  for  twenty  minutes ; let  them  become  quite  cold, 
then  put  in  three  pounds  of  eels  skinned,  and  cleaned  with 
great  nicety,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  inches ; 
simmer  them  very  softly  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  lift  them 
with  a slice  into  a very  hot  dish,  and  serve  them  with  a good 
Dutch  sauce,  or  with  parsley  and  butter  acidulated  with  lemon- 
juice,  or  with  Chili  vinegar. 


EELS. 

(Cornish  Receipt.) 

Skin,  empty,  and  wash  as  clean  as  possible,  two  or  three  fine 
eels,  cut  them  into  short  lengths,  and  just  cover  them  with  cold 
water ; add  sufficient  salt  and  cayenne  to  season  them,  and  stew 
them  very  softly  indeed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or 
longer  should  they  require  it.  AYlien  they  are  nearly  done, 
strew  over  them  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  thicken  the 
sauce  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  mixed  with  a slice  of  ^ buttei , 
and  add  a quarter-pint  or  more  of  clotted  cream.  Ghe  the 
whole  a boil,  lift  the  fish  into  a hot  dish,  and  stir  briskly 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  into  the  sauce;  pour  it  upon  the  eels, 
and  serve  them  immediately.  \ ery  sweet^  thick  creani  is,  wo 
think,  preferable  to  clotted  cream  for  this  dish.  Ihe  sauce 
should  be  of  a good  consistence,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour 
will  be  needed  for  a large  dish  of  the  stew,  and  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  ounces  of  butter.  The  size  of  the  fish  must  deter- 
mine the  precise  quantity  of  liquid  and  of  seasoning  which  they 
will  require. 
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By  substituting  pale  veal  gravy  for  water,  and  thin  strips  of 
lemon-rind  for  the  parsley,  this  may  he  converted  into  a white 
fricassee  of  eels : a flavouring  of  mace  must  then  he  added  to  it, 
and  the  beaten  3mlks  of  two  or  three  eggs  mixed  with  a couple 
of  spoonsful  of  cream,  must  be  stirred  into  the  sauce  before  the 
lemon-juice,  but  it  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  boil  after- 
wards. Kich  brown  gravy  and  port  wine  highly  spiced,  with 
acid  as  above,  will  give  another  variety  of  stewed^ eels.  For 
this  dish  the  fish  are  sometimes  fried  before  they  are  laid  into 
the  sauce. 


TO  BOIL  LOBSTERS. 

In  season  from  April  to  October. 

Choose  them  by  the  dhections  which  we  have  already  given 
at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  and  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  fast-boiling  salt  and  ivater,  that  life  may  be  destroyed 
in  an  instant.  A moderate-sized  lobster  will  be  done  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes ; a large  one  in  from  half  an  hour 
to  forty  minutes  : before  they  are  sent  to  table,  the  large  claws 
should  be  taken  off,  and  the  shells  cracked  across  the  joints 
without  disfiguring  them ; the  tail  should  be  separated  from  the 
body  and  split  quite  through  the  middle ; the  whole  neatly 
dished  upon  a napkin,  and  garnished  with  curled  parsley  or 
not,  at  choice.  A good  remoulade,  or  any  other  sauce  of  the 
kind,  that  may  be  preferred,  should  be  sent  to  table  with  it ; or 
oil  and  Chili  vmegar,  Vvhen  better  liked. 

To  1 gallon  water  5 ozs.  salt.  Moderate-sized  lobster,  15  to 
25  minutes.  Large  lobster,  30  to  40  minutes, 

LOBSTER  FBICASSEEI),  OR  AU  BECHAMEL.  (eNTREE.) 

Take  the  flesh  from  the  claws  and  tails  of  two  moderate-sized 
lobsters,  cut  it  into  small  thick  slices  or  dice;  heat  it  slowly 
quite  through  in  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  white 
sauce  or  bechamel ; and  serve  it  when  it  is  at  the  point  of  boiling, 
after  having  stirred  briskly  to  it  a little  lemon-juice,  just  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire.  The  coral,  pounded  and  mixed  gradually 
with  a few  spoonsful  of  the  sauce,  should  be  added  previously. 
Good  shin  of  beef  stock,  made  without  vegetables  (see  page  34), 
and  somewhat  reduced  by  quick  boiling,  if  mixed  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  cream,  and  thickened  with  arrow-root,  will  answer 
extremely  well,  in  a general  way,  for  this  dish,  which  is  most 
excellent,  if  well  made.  The  sauce  should  never  be  thin ; nor 
more  than  sufficient  in  quantity  to  just  cover  the  fish.  For  a 
second  course  dish  only  as  much  must  be  used  as  will  adhere  to 
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the  fish,  which  after  being  heated  should  be  laid  evenly  into  the 
shells  after  they  have  been  split  quite  through  the  centre  of  the 
hacks  in  their  entire  length,  without  being  broken  or  divided  at 
the  joint,  and  nicely  cleaned.  When  thus  arranged,  the  lobster 
may  be  thickly  covered  with  well-dried,  fine,  pale,  fried  crumbs 
of  bread ; or  with  unfried  ones,  which  must  then  be  equally 
moistenecl  with  clarified  butter,  and  browned  with  a salamander. 
A small  quantity  of  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne,  may  he  required 
to  finish  the  fiavouring  of  either  of  these  preparations. 

BUTTERED  CRAB,  OR  LOBSTER. 

In  season  during  the  same  time  as  Lobsters. 

Slice  quite  small,  or  pull  into  light  flakes  with  a couple  of 
forks,  the  flesh  of  either  fish  ; put  it  into  a saucepan  wth  a few 
bits  of  good  butter  lightly  rolled  in  flour,  and  heat  it  slowly 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  pour  over  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it, 
from  one  to  two  teaspoonsful  of  made-mustard  smoothly  blended 
with  a tablespoonful  or  more  of  common  or  of  Chili  vinegar : if 
with  the  former,  add  to  it  a tolerable  seasoning  of  cayenne. 
Grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  heated 
serve  it  immediately  either  in  the  shell  of  the  crab  or  lobster,  or 
in  scollop-shells,  and  serve  it  plain,  or  with  bread-crumbs  over, 
as  in  the  preceding  receipt.  A spoonful  or  so  of  good  meat  jelly 
is,  we  think,  a great  improvement  to  this  dish,  for  which  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter  will  be  quite  sufiicient. 

Crabs  are  boiled  like  lobsters. 

TO  BOIL  CRAYFISH. 

Throw  them  into  water  salted  as  for  lobsters,  and  when  they 
have  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour,  take  them  up,  and  drain  them 
well. 

15  minutes. 

TO  BOIL  PRAWNS. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  water  salted  as  for  shrimps,  put 
them  in  when  it  is  boiling  fast,  clear  off  all  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
and  in  from  six  to  eight  minutes  turn  them  into  a cullender  or 
sieve,  and  drain  them  well.  Spread  them  on  a large  dish  or  on 
a soft  cloth  to  cool,  and  when  they  are  quite  cold,  dress  them 
upon  a very  wdiite  napkin  neatly  arranged  upon  a saucer  or 
small  basin  reversed  in  a dish.  Garnish  the  base  with  curled 
parsley,  and  send  the  prawns  to  table.  They  should  always  be 
kept  in  a very  cool  place  until  they  are  served. 

6 to  8 minutes.  ' 
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TO  BOLL  SHRIMPS. 

Pick  out  the  large  ones,  and  let  the  smaller  be  thrown  back 
into  the  sea.  Have  ready  boiling  plenty  of  water,  add  salt  in 
the  proportion  of  from  five  to  six  oimces  to  the  gallon,  take  off 
the  scum,  put  in  the  shrimps,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes  they 
will  be  done.  Pour  them  into  a cullender  to  drain,  then  spread 
them  on  a soft  cloth  to  cool ; or,  dish  them  directly  on  a napkin 
and  send  them  hot  to  table. 

4 to  5 minutes. 

Obs. — Ready-dressed  shrimps  or  prawns  may  be  preserved  fit 
for  eating  at  least  twelve  hours  longer  than  they  would  other- 
wise keep,  by  throwing  them  for  an  instant  into  boiling  salt  and 
water  when  they  first  begin  to  loose  their  freshness,  and  then 
draining  them  as  above. 


CROUTE  AUX  CREVETTES,  OR  SHRIMP-TOAST. 

Shell  two  quarts  of  fine  fresh  shrimps,  bruise  the  heads,  and 
boil  them  in  a pint  and  a half  of  water  for  half  an  hour  ; then 
strain  the  liquor  through  a muslin,  or  very  fine  sieve.  Set  two 
ounces  of  butter  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan,  and  when  it  begins 
to  simmer,  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  a quarter-spoonful  of 
mace  in  powder,  some  cayenne,  and  a httle  grated  nutmeg,  and 
shake  the  whole  often  until  the  flour  begins  to  brown ; then 
pour  in  by  degrees  the  liquor  in  which  the  heads  were  stewed, 
and  when  the  sauce  boils,  add  the  shrimps  ; as  goon  as  they  are 
quite  hot  through,  pour  them  into  a toast  made  of  the  bottom 
crust  of  a loaf  cut  more  than  an  inch  thick,  slightly  hollowed 
in  the  inside,  and  fried  in  fresh  butter  a light  brown.  Veal- 
broth  is  a good  substitute  for  the  liquor  made  of  the  heads, 
which  has  rather  a peculiar  flavour.  A.  few  drops  of  essence  of 
anchovies  are  considered  by  many  persons  an  improvement  to  it. 
A glass  of  sherry,  and  a little  lemon-juice,  are  also  sometimes 
added  to  the  above:  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 
stirred  in  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  will  be  found  a good 
addition  to  it. 


SHRIMP-TOAST  A LA  REINE. 

Substitute  three  quarters  of  a pmt  of  veal-gravy  for  the 
shrimp-liquor  of  the  preceding  receipt ; boil  in  it  for  ten  minutes 
the  rind  of  a very  small  lemon  cut  extremely  thin,  put  the  same 
proportion  of  butter,  flour,  and  spice,  as  for  the  Croute  aux 
Crevettes,  but  pour  the  gravy  to  them  before  the  roux  begins 
to  brown.  Have  ready- boiling,  a quarter-pint  of  rich  cream, 
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mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients,  put  in  the  shrimps,  and  add  a 
squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  stirring  the  sauce  at  the  same  time. 
Soak  the  crust  before  it  is  fried,  in  a little  cold  cream  ; or  toast,, 
and  butter  it,  and  then  moisten  it  well  with  boiling  cream. 

Veal-gravy,  f pint;  rind  of  small  lemon  : 10  mdnutes.  But- 
ter, 2 ozs. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; mace,  f spoonful ; little  caj^enne, 
and  nutmeg  : 5 to  7 minutes.  Cream,  pint ; shrimps,  2 quarts : 
1 minute.  Squeeze  of  lemon-juice. 

OYSTERS. 

In  season  from  September  to  April. 

The  old-fashioned  plan  of  feeding  oysters  with  a sjDrinkling 
of  oatmeal  or  flour,  in  addition  to  the  salt  and  water  to  which 
they  were  committed,  has  long  been  rejected  by  all  genuine 
amateurs  of  these  nutritious  and  excellent  fish,  who  consider  the 
plumpness  which  the  oysters  are  supposed  to  gain  from  the 
process  but  poor  compensation  for  the  flavour  which  they  are 
sure  to  lose.  To  cleanse  them  when  they  first  come  up  from 
the  beds,  and  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  four  or  five 
days,  they  only  require  to  be  covered  with  cold  water,  with  five 
ounces  of  salt  to  the  gallon  dissolved  in  it  before  it  is  poured  on 
them:  this  should  be  changed  with  regularity  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  By  folloAving  this  plan  with  exactness  they  may  be 
kept  alive  from  a iveek  to  ten  days,  but  will  remain  in  perfect 
condition  scarcely  more  than  half  that  time.  O^^sters  should  be 
eaten  alwa3^s  the  instant  they  are  opened.  They  are  served 
often  before  the  soup,  in  the  first  course  of  a dinner,  left  upon 
their  shells,  and  arranged  usually  in  as  many  plates  as  there  are 
guests  at  table. 


TO  STEW  OYSTERS. 

A pint  of  small  plump  o^^sters  will  be  sufficient  for  quite  a 
moderate-sized  dish,  but  tvrice  as  many  will  be  required  for  a 
.large  one.  Let  them  be  very  carefully  opened,  and  not  mangled 
in  the  slightest  degree ; wash  them  free  from  grit  in  their  own 
strained  liquor,  lay  them  into  a very  clean  stewpan  or  well- tin- 
ned saucepan,  strain  the  liquor  a second  time,  pour  it  on  them, 
and  heat  them  slowly  in  it.  When  they  are  just  beginning  to 
simmer,  lift  them  out  with  a slice  or  a bored  wooden  spoon,  and 
take  off  the  beards ; add*  to  the  liquor  a quarter-pint  of  good 
cream,  a seasoning  of  pounded  mace  and  cayenne,  and  a little 
salt,  and  when  it  boils,  stir  in  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  good 
butter,  smoothly  mixed  with  a large  tcaspoonful  of  flour  ; con- 
tinue to  stir  the  sauce  until  these  are  perfectly  blended  with  it. 
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then  put  ill  the  oysters,  and  let  them  remain  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  until  they  are  very  hot : they  require  so  little  cooking,  that 
if  kept  for  four  or  five  minutes  nearly  simmering,  they  will  be 
ready  for  table,  and  they  are  quickly  hardened  by  being  allowed 
to  boil,  or  by  too  much  stewing.  Serve  them  garnished  with 
pale  fried  sippets. 

Small  plump  oysters,  1 pint:  their  own  liquor:  brought 
slowly  to  the  point  of  simmering.  Cream,  pint ; seasoning  of 
pounded  mace  and  cayenne  ; salt  as  needed  ; butter,  1 to  2 ozs.  ; 
flour,  1 large  teaspoonful. 

Obs. — A little  lemon-juice  should  be  stirred  quickly  into  the 
stew  just  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  Another  mode  of  prepar- 
ing this  dish  is  to  add  the  strained  liquor  of  the  oysters  to  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  rich  bechamel,  vdth  a little  additional 
thickening  ; then  "to  heat  them  in  it,  after  having  prepared  and 
plumped  them  properly.  Or : the  beards  of  the  fish  may  be 
stewed  for  half  an  hour  in  a little  pale  veal  gravy,  and  this, 
vdien  strained  and  mixed  with  the  oyster-liquor,  may  be  brought 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  vdth  the  French  thickening  of 
Chapter  VI.  or,  with  flour  and  butter,  then  seasoned  with  spice 
as  above  : the  p^’ocess  should  be  quite  the  same  in  all  of  these 
receipts,  though  the  composition  of  the  sauce  is  varied.  Essence 
of  anchovies,  cavice.  Chili  vinegar,  or  yolks  of  eggs  can  be  added 
to  the  taste. 

TO  SCALLOP  OTSTEES. 

Large  coarse  oysters  should  never  be  dressed  in  this  way. 
Select  small  plump  ones  for  the  purpose,  let  them  be  opened 
carefully,  give  them  a scald  in  their  own  liquor,  wash  them  in 
it  free  from  grit,  and  beard  them  neatly.  Butter  the  scallop 
shells  and  shake  some  fine  bread-crumbs  over  them ; fill  them 
with  alternate  layers  of  oysters,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fresh 
butter  cut  into  small  bits  ; pour  in  the  oyster-liquor,  after  it  has 
been  strained,  put  a thick,  smooth  layer  of  bread-crumbs  on  the 
top,  moisten  them  with  clarified  butter,  place  the  shells  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  a clear  fire,  and  turn  them  often  till  the  tops 
are  equally  and  lightly  browned  : send  them  hnmediately  to 

Some  persons  like  a little  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  a 
flavouring  of  nutmeg  added  to  the  oysters ; others  prefer  pounded 
mace.  French  cooks  recommend  with  them  a mixture  of 
minced  mushrooms  stewed  in  butter  till  quite  tender,  and  sweet 
herbs  finely  chopped.  The  fish  is  sometimes  laid  into  the  shells 
after  having  been  bearded  only. 
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SCALLOPED  OYSTERS  A LA  EEINE. 

Plump  and  beard  the  oysters,  after  having  rinsed  them  well 
in  their  own  strained  liquor;  add  to  this  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  very  rich  white  sauce,  and  thicken  it,  if  needful,  with  a half- 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  with  a small  slice  of  butter,  or  with 
as  much  arrow-root  only ; put  in  the  oysters,  and  keep  them  at 
the  point  of  simmering  for  three  or  four  minutes ; lay  thein  into 
the  shells,  and  cover  the  tops  thickly  with  crumbs  fried  a 
delicate  brown  and  well  dried ; or  heap  over  them  instead,  a 
layer  of  fine  crumbs ; pour  clarified  butter  on  them,  and  brown 
them  with  a salamander. 

OYSTER  SAUSAGES. 

Beard,  rinse  well  in  their  strained  liquor,  and  mince,  but  not 
finely,  three  dozens  and  a half  of  pliunp  native  oysters,  and  mix 
them  with  ten  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  and  ten  of  beef-suet 
chopped  extremely  small ; add  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  ^ and  one  of 
pepper,  or  less  than  half  the  quantity  of  cayenne,  twice  as  much 
pounded  mace,  and  the  third  of  a small  nutmeg  grated  ; moisten 
the  whole  with  two  unbeaten  eggs,  or  with  the  yolks  only  of 
three,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  the  whites.  When  these  ingre- 
dients have  been  well  worked  together,  and  are  perfectly 
blended,  set  the  mixture  in  a cool  place  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  it  is  used ; make  it  into  the  form  of  small  sausages  or 
sausage -cakes,  flour  and  fry  them  in  butter  of  a fine^  light 
brown ; or  throw  them  into  boiling  water  for  three  minutes, 
drain,  and  let  them  become  cold,  dip  them  into  egg  and  bread- 
. cnimbs,  and  broil  them  gently  until  they  are  lightly  coloured. 
A small  bit  should  be  cooked  and  tasted  before  the  whole  is  put 
aside,  that  the  seasoning  may  be  heightened  if  required.  The 
sausages  thus  made  are  very  good. 

Small  plump  oysters,  3^  dozens  ; bread-crumbs,  10  ozs. ; beef- 
suet,  10  ozs. ; seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne,  pounded  mace,  and 
nutmeg  ; unbeaten  eggs  2,  or  yolks  of  3. 

Obs —The  fingers  should  be  well  floured  for  making  up  these 
sausages. 

TO  PRY  OYSTERS. 

They  should  be  large  for  this  purpose.  Simmer  them  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  their  own  liquor,  beard  and  dry  them  in  a 
cloth,  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour,  dip  them  in  egg  and  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them'  a delicate  brown  in  boiling  lard ; 
or  make  a thick  batter  with  eggs  and  flour,  season  it  with 
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plenty  of  mace,  and  white  pepper,  dip  the  oysters  in  and  then 
fry  them. 

RED  HERRINGS,  A LA  DAUPHIN. 

Take  off  the  heads,  open  the  hacks  of  the  fish,  and  remove 
the  hack-hones;  soak  the  herrings,  should  they  be  very  dry,  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  warm  milk  and  water,  drain  and  wipe 
them.  Dissolve  a large  slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix  it  with 
the  beaten  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  and  some  savoury  herbs 
minced  small ; dip  the  fish  into  these,  and  spread  them  thickly 
with  fine  bread-crumbs ; broil  them  of  a clear  brown,  over 
a moderate  fire,  and  serve  them  on  hot  buttered  toasts,  sprinkled 
with  a little  cayenne. 

RED  HERRINGS,  COMMON  ENGLISH  MODE. 

This  fish  is  rendered  infinitely  more  delicate  by  pouring 
boiling  water  on  it,  before  it  is  dressed,  and  leaving  it  to  soak 
for  half  an  hour,  or  more,  should  it  be  highly  dried.  The  fresh 
Yarmouth  bloaters  do  not  require  this.  Cut  off  the  heads  and 
tails,  open  the  herrings  at  the  back,  and  warm  them  through 
before  the  fire,  or  upon  the  gridiron.  They  may  be  rubbed 
with  a bit  of  cold  butter,  and  seasoned  with  a slight  sprinkling 
of  pepper  or  cayenne,  when  these  are  liked,  or  served  quite 
plam. 

ANCHOVIES  FRIED  IN  BATTER. 

Scrape  very  clean  a dozen  or  more  of  fine  anchovies,  and 
soak  them  in  plenty  of  spring  water  from  two  to  six  hours ; 
then  wipe  them  dry,  open  them,  and  take  out  the  back-bones, 
without  dividing  the  fish.  Season  the  insides  highly  with 
cayenne,  close  the  anchovies,  dip  them  into  the  French  batter  of 
Chapter  VI.,  or  into  a light  English  batter,  and  fiy  them  a pale 
amber- colour  : in  from  lour  to  five  minutes  they  will  be  quite 
sufficiently  done. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

GRAVIES. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Gravies  are  not  often  re- 
quired either  in  great  va- 
riety, or  in  abundant  quan- 
tities, when  only  a moderate 
table  is  kept,  and  a clever 
cook  will  manage  to  supply, 

, Gravy  Kettle.  at  a trifling  cost,  all  that  is 

generally  needed  for  plain  family  dinners ; while  an  ^jnskilful 
OT  extravagant  one  will  render  them  sources  of  unbounded 
expense.*  But  however  small  the  proportions  m vdiich  they 
are  made,  their  quality  should  he  particularly  attended  to,  and 
they  should  he  well  adapted  in  flavour  to  the  dishes  they  are  to 
accompany.  For  some,  a high  f 

hut  for  fricassees,  and  other  preparations  of  delicate  white 
meats,  this  should  he  avoided,  and  a soft,  smooth  sauce  of 
refined  flavour  should  he  used  in  preference  to  any  ol  more 

Instead  of  frying  the  ingredients  for  brown  gravies,  which  is 
usually  done  in  common  English  kitchens,  French  cooks  pour 
to  them  at  first  a small  quantity  of  liquid,  Avhich  is  reduced  by 
rapid  boiling  to  what  is  technically  called  glaze;  particmar 
directions  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  next  receipt  to 
this,  and  also  at  pages  9 and  93.  glaxe 

lias  acquhed  the  proper  colour,  boiling  broth  should  be 
added  in  small  portions,  and  well  shaken  round  the  stewpan 
to  detach  it  entirely;  the  meat  may  then  be  stewed  gent  y 
for  three  or  four  hours  with  a few  mushrooms,  should 
they  be  at  hand,  a bunch  of  parsley,  and  some  green  onions, 

or  with  a Portugal  onion  instead.  ^ ^ • t 

A thick  slice  or  two  of  an  unboiled  ham,  is  an  almost  ind^- 
pensahle  addition  to  rich  soup  or  gravy ; and  to  supply  it  m the 
most  economical  manner,  a large,  highly  cured  one,  or  nioie,not 
over  fatted,  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  ana  cut  as  required. 
The  bones  of  undressed  meat  will  supply  almost,  or  quite  as  good 

* We  know  of  an  instance  of  a cook  who  stewed  ^^'7  ^J.^'Xned'of  \hf 
"beef  to  make  gravy  for  a single  brace  of  partridges;  pppAgg  ^^3 

meanness  of  her  employers  (who  were  by  no  means  affluent)  because  this  was 

objected  to. 
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,gravy-st0ck  as  the  meat  itself,  if  well  boiled  down,  particularly 
those  of  the  lorn,  or  neck  of  veal ; and  as  the  flesh  of  these  may 
be  dressed  in  many  ways  advantageously  mthout  them,  the 
whole  joint  maybe  twned  to  excellent  account  by  so  dividing:  it. 

The  necks  of  poultry,  with  the  feet  properly  skinned,  a few 
herbs,  a morsel  or  two  of  ham  or  of  lean  bacon,  and  such  slight 
flavourings  beside  as  the  spice  box  can  supply,  with  a few  drSns 
of  good  mushroom  catsup,  will  of  themselves,  if  well  managed 
produce  sufficient  gravy  to  serve  with  the  birds  from  which  they 
are  taken;  and  if  not  wanted  for  the  purpose,  they  should 
always  be  stewed  down,  or  thrown  into  the  stock-pot,  for  whkh 

Sn  mutton,  and  all  trimmings  of  meat 

should  likewise  be  reserved.  Excellent  broth  for  the  sick  or  for 

the  needy,  may  also  be  made  of  them  at  little  cost,  when  they 
are  not  required  for  other  uses.  ^ 

To  deepen  the  colour  of  gravies,  the  thick  mushroom  pressings 
Chapter  V.,  or  a little  soy  (when  its  flavour  is  admissible),  or 
cavice,  or  Harveys  sauce,  maybe  added  to  it;  and  for  some 
dishes,  a^  glass  of  claret,  or  of  port  whie. 

Vermicelli,  or  rasped  cocoa-nut,  lightly,  and  very  gently 

emch  them,  if  about  an  ounce  of  either  to  the  pint  of  gravy  be 

Sed*?nt^  “ *en 

All  the  ingredients  indicated  at  page  3,  for  givino-  consisfonrv 
0 soups,  will  answer  equally  foi-  fravies,  wS“shouW  uT 
however,  be  too  much  thickened,  particularly  ivith  the  unwhole- 
some muxture  of  flour  and  butter,  so  commonly  used  for  the 

horaed  iiff  or  common  flour  gradually 

Stomacl?  w!:  oven  are  much  better  suited  to  I delicate 

them  w’bo  of  fat  should  ever  be  perceptible  upon 

le^ve^  bv  I?*  ‘1  '"•'on  it  cannot^be 

deX  ’’0  ‘‘“owed  to  become  suffi- 

troiiWe  t/”  to  congeal,  and  be  taken  off  at  once  without 
trouble.  It  may  be  cleared  from  such  as  have  not  been 
thickened,  by  passmg  them  through  a closely  woven  cloth 

TO  HEIGHTEN  THE  COLOUR  AND  THE  ELAVOUR  OF  GRAVIES. 

This  is  best  done  by  the  directions  given  for  making  Espat^- 

dhi!;  lean  of  unboiled  ham,^cut^nto 

ce  and  coloured  slowly  in  a small  stewpan,  or  smoothly  tinned 
iron  saucepan,  with  less  than  an  ounce  of  butter,  a Wade  of 
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mnop  two  or  three  cloves,  a bay-leaf,  a few  small  sprigs  of 
savoury  herbs,  and  an  eschalot  or  two,  or  about  a teaspoonlu  o 
minced  onion,  and  a little 

had  will  convert  common  shin  ot  beef  stock,  oi  _ , ® 

broth,  into  an  excellent  pap^  it  it  be  tPen 

after  they  have  stewed  slowly  tor  quite  halt  an  | 

Ended  with  them  for  twenty  minutes  or  more.  T be  hquia 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  until  the  side  oi 
n is  colonred  of  a b^wn  ; an  shmtW  ^ 

IrS  -f'often 

while  the  ham  is  stewing.  , . i 

Ofe.-The  cook  Mho  IS  not  mke  hcklf 

preparing  or  ennamy  ffi  ^ ie^  t^^efi^  ifcced- 

X'c^ehlnt  ailhiSleons  when  they  are  ,vayed^u 

klaTgreatecoVoW  for  this,  and  other  purposes,  savmg  much 

s-sr  ;ytur  th 

should  alu  ays  be  kept. 

SHIN  OF  BEEF  STOCK. 

(^For  Gravies.) 

There  is  no  better  foundation  for  strong  gravies  than  shin  of 
beef  steuhlt™  to  a ielly  (tvhich  it  easily  becomes)  cvith  he 

.1  s-;v.;rr.'”Si:i; 

r?ThtrfOT  ^ror  hree  mimtik  every  second  or  third  day, 
boded  soft  y fy  t 'O.y  nell-scaldcd  pan,  tvill  remain 

and  each  time  P^  yl^ika  e^ily  be  converted  into  excellent 
good  tor  many  dy's  and  inayyaa 

f iT  out®  the^  man-ow  which,  if  not  wanted  for  inimediate  use, 
stuld  be  clarified,  and  stored  for  H vely 

gcmij  muceu  iui  Oi.  ^,.orvrvtmU<5  The  bones  ot  calls  leet 

meat  not  then  be  ‘ the  liquor  in  which  the 

which  have  been  boiled  doun  toi  >11} , “7  | p eed  from 

head  has  been  cooked,  and  any  reinams  ol  nam  (piite  Heed  Horn 
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sHsissrsw 

soup  or  sauces  this  is  better  avoided  ® ^ 

EICH  PALE  VEAL  GKAVY,  OB,  CONSOMAI^E. 

good  VbS  (blef" sourofSh?  mate  u.fo?it  ' ^ 

a ew  gieeii  onions,  and  a moderate  seasoning  of  salt  a strong 

is  ?“ 

this,  arrano-e  a slirp  nr  i i • sauces.  lo  make 

ptssBiiiiiii 

Sntk  of  pep;:Ci ; Ttewtheslltry 

allow  the  fat  to  be  eulirel^^kted  f 

prepared  mushroom-buttons  will  much  ibbote  dl  U “ ^ 
and  the  bones  of  boiled  calf’s  foot  flavour; 

will  be  found  exceltfayitLt^y”;  ""itueTrl^ 
making  It,  when  time  and  trouble  are  not  regarded  “ to  he?f 

Ae  meat,  which  ought  then  to  be  free  of  bones,  quite  thmmf 
With  from  a quarter  to  half  a nint  of  hmih  nnivr^  i ^tirou^h, 
probing  it  wi?h  the  point  of  aF'ilirnyiS^odfei: 

It  has  been  turned  and  equally  done,  to  moisten  if  wi+i 
remamder  y the  broth,  which  should  be  boilinf  ^ ® 

Lean  of  ham,  6 to  8 ozs. ; neck  or  kuuckle'of  veal,  3 lbs. ; 
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strong  broth,  3 pints,  (or  Yeal,  4 Ihs.,  and  water,  8 pints)  , salt , 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs ; mild  omon,  1 ; carrot,  1 laige  or 
small  • celery,  small  head  ; mace,  1 large  blade ; peppercorn  , 

' saltspoonful : 4 hours  or  more.  Or  : ham,  ^ lb. ; veal,  4 lbs 
broth,^third  of  a pint : nearly  1 hour.  Additional  broth,  3 

pints:  3 1 to  41  hours, 

RICH  DEEF-COLOIJREI)  VEAL  GRAVY, 

Lay  into  a large  thick  stewpan  or  saucepan,  from  half  to  three 
Quartos  of  a pound  of  undressed  ham,  freed  entirely  fiom  fat, 
and  from  the  smoked  edges,  and  sliced  half  an  inch  thick  y on 
this  place  about  four  pounds  of  lean  veal,  cut  frmn  the  be^ 
nart  of  the  knuckle  or  from  the  neck  (part  of  the  fillet,  wine 
TFrance  is  often  used  for  it  instead,  not  being  generally  pur- 
chasable here,  the  butchers  seldom  dividing  the  loint)  ; poui 
to  them  about  half  a pint  of  good  broth, and  place  the  pan 
over  Tbrisk  fire  until  it  is  well  reduced,  then  thrust  a knife 
into  the  meat,  and  continue  the  stewing 

claze  is  formed  as  we  have  described  at  page  9o.  1 he  latter 

part  of  the  process  must  he  veri/  slow  ; the  stewpan  must  be  fre- 
quently shaken,  and  the  gravy  closely  watched  that  it  may  not 
burn ; when  it  is  of  a fine  deep  amber  colour,  pour  in  sutficient 
boiling  broth  to  cover  the  meat,  add  a hunch  of  parsley,  an  a 
few  mushrooms  and  green  onions.  A blade  or  two  of  mace,  a 
few  white  peppercorns,  and  a head  of  celery,  would,  ve  think, 
be  very  adnuLible  additions  to  this  giw,  hut  it  is  extremely 
o^ood  without.  Half  the  quantity  can  he  made,  but  it  will  then 

be  rather  more  troublesome  to  manage.  ^ ^ 

Undressed  ham,  8 to  12  ozs. ; lean  veal,  4 lbs. , brotb,  ^ pmt . 

1 to  2 hours.  Broth, 
onions,  or  1 Portugi 
hours. 


^ to  12  ozs. ; lean  veal,  4 lbs. ; orotn,  2 pmi . 
;h,  3 to  4 pints ; bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
rai  onion ; mushrooms,  to  5 pint : 1;^  to  2 


GOOD  BEEF  OR  VEAL  GRAVTj 
(^E?iglish  Receipt^ 

Flour  and  fiy  ligMy  in  a bit  of  good  butter  a couple  of 
pounds  of  either^ beef  or  yeal ; drain  the  meat  "’ell  from  the  fab 

and  lay  it  into  a small  “yjj“^bSn  lell  skimmed 

it  a quart  of  boiling  water ; add,  alter  it  , . ■ . , 

and  salted,  a large  mild  onion  sliced,  very 
laid  on  a sieve  to  drain,  a cariot  also  sliced, 

* When  there  is  no  provision  of  this  in  the 
be  made  with  a small  Quantity  of  beef,  and  the  trimmings  of  the  veal,  by  the  di 

xections  for  Bouillon,  page  6. 
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th3mf]e  and  parsley,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a few  peppercorns ; 
stew  these  gently  for  three  hours  or  more,  pass  the  gravy 
through  a sieve  into  a clean  pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  clear 
it  entirely  from  fat,  heat  as  much  as  is  wanted  for  table,  and  if 
Jiot  sufficiently  thick  stir  into  it  from  half  to  a whole  teaspoou- 
ful  of  arrow-root  mixed  with  a little  mushroom  catsup. 

Beef  or  veal,  2 lbs. ; water,  2 pints ; fried  onion,  1 large ; 
carrot,  1 ; small  bunch  of  herbs ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful  or 
more ; mace,  1 blade ; peppercofns,  20  : 3 to  3i  hours. 

A RICH  ENGLISH  BROWN  GRAVY. 

Brown  lightly  and  carefully  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  lean 
ham,  thickly  sliced  and  cut  into  large  dice ; lift  these  out,  and 
put  them  into  the  pan  in  which  the  gravy  is  to  be  made ; next, 
fry  lightly  also,  a couple  of  pounds  of  neck  of  beef,  dredged 
moderately  with  flour,  and  slightly  with  pepper ; put  this  when 
it  is  done  over  the  ham ; and  then  brown  gentl}^  and  add  to 
them  two  or  three  eschalots,  or  a Portugal  onion  : should  neither 
of  these  be  at  hand,  one  not  large  conunon  onion  must  be  used 
instead.  Pour  over  these  ingredients  a quart  of  boiling  water, 
or  of  weak  but  well-flavoured  broth,  bring  the  whole  slowlv  to 
a boil,  clear  off  the  scum  with  great  (?are,  throw  in  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  four  cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  twenty  corns  of  pepper,  a 
bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a carrot,  and  a few  slices  of  celery : 
these  last  two  may  be  fried  or  not  as  is  most  convenient.  Boil 
the  gravy  very  softly  until  it  is  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
pint;  strain,  and  set  it  by  until  the  fat  can  be  taken  from  it. 
Heat  it  anew,  add  more  salt  if  needed,  and  a little  mushroom 
catsup,  cayenne-vinegar,  or  whatever  flavouring  it  may  require 
for  the  dish  with  which  it  is  to  be  served  : it  will  seldom  need 
any  thickening.  A dozen  small  mushrooms  prepared  as  for 
pickling,  or  two  or  three  morels,  previously  well  washed  and 
soaked,  may  be  added  to  it  at  first  with  advantage.  Half  this 
quantity  of  gravy  will  be  sufficient  for  a single  tureen,  and  the 
economist  can  diminish  a little  the  proportion  of  meat  when  it  is 
thought  too  much. 

GRAVY  FOR  VENISON. 

If  possible,  let  this  be  made  with  a little  of  the  neck,  or  of  any 
odd  trimmings  of  the  venison  itself.  Cut  down  the  meat  small, 
and  let  it  stand  over  a slow  fire  until  the  juices  are  well  drawn 
out ; then  to  each  pound  of  it  add  a pint  and  a quarter  of  boiling 
water ; throw  in  a small  half-teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  eight  or 
ten  corns  of  pepper ; skim  it  thoroughly,  and  let  it  boil  two 
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hours  and  a half;  then  strain  it,  let  it  cool,  take  off  every  par- 
ticle of  fat,  give  it  a minute’s  simmer,  and  send  it  very  hot  to 
table. 

IsTeck,  or  other  trimmings  of  venison,  1 lb.;  water,  Id 
pint;  salt,  small  i teaspoonful;  peppercorns,  8 or  10 : 2| 
hours. 


ANOTHER  GRAVY  EOR  VENISON. 

Cut  small  a pound  and  a quarter  of  the  trimmings  of  the 
venison,  pour  over  them  a pint  and  a half  of  cold  unfiavourei 
mutton  broth,  and  stew  them  slowly  for  a couple  of  hours : add 
a little  salt  to  the  gravy  before  it  is  served. 

Venison,  Id  lb. ; mutton  broth,  1|  pint : 2 hours. 

— When  venison  cannot  be  had,  gravy  must  be  made  of 
lean  mutton,  thus  -.—Trim  aivay  the  fat  from  some  cutlets,  and 
lay  them  into  a stewpan  ; set  them  over  a clear  fire,  and  let 
them  brown  a little  in  their  own  gravy;  then  add  a pint  of 
boiling  ivater  to  each  pound  of  meat.  Take  off  the  scum,  thiow 
in  a little  salt,  and  boil  the  gravy  until  reduced  one  half.  Some 
cooks  broil  the  cutlets  lightly,  boil  the  graw  hour,  and  then 
reduce  it  after  it  is  strained. 

A RICH  GRAVY  EOR  VENISON. 

There  are  few  eaters  to  wdiom  this  would  be  acceptable,  the 
generality  of  them  preferring  infinitely  the  flavour  of  the  venison 
kself  to  any  which  the  richest  gravy  made  of  other  meats  can 
afford ; but  when  the  savour  of  a well  made  Espagnole  is  likely 
to  be  relished,  prepare  it  by  the  receipt  of  the  following  page, 
substituting  plain  strong  mutton  stock  tor  the  veal  gravy. 

SWEET  SAUCE,  OR  GRAVY  FOR  VENISON. 

Add  to  a quarter-pint  of  common  venison  gra^y  a couple  of 
0-1  asses  of  port  wine  or  claret,  and  half  an  ounce  of  sugar  in 
lumps.  Christopher  ISrorth’s  sauce,  mixed  with  three  times  it» 
measure  of  gravy,  would  be  an  excellent  substitute  foi  this. 

ESPAGNOLE  (SPANISH  SAUCE.) 

(a/  highly  flavoured  Gravy.) 

Dissolve  a couple  of  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a thick  stewpan 
or  saucepan,  throw  in  from  four  to  six  sliced  eschalots,  lour 
ounces  of  the  lean  of  an  undressed  ham,  three  ounces  ot  cairot, 
cut  in  small  dice,  one  bay  leaf,  two  or  three  branches  of  parsley, 
and  one  or  two  of  thyme,  but  these  last  must  be  small ; three 
cloves,  a blade  of  mace,  and  a dozen  corns  of  pepper ; add  part 
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of  a root  of  parsley,  if  it  be  at  hand,  and  keep  the  whole  stirred 

S£as‘r.  ‘ 

Butter,  2 ozs. ; eschalots,  4 to  6 ; lean  of  undressed  ham  4 
ozs  ; carrots,  3 ozs. ; bay  leaf,  1 ; little  thyme  and  pL  eT’in 
blanches;  cloves,  3 ; mace,  1 blade;  peppercorns,  ^12  little 
paisley  loot:  fried  gently,  20  minutes.  Strong  veal  stock  or 
gia^y,  1 pint : stewed  very  softlj^,  30  to  40  minutes.  ’ 

ESPAGNOLE,  WITH  WINE. 

Take  the  same  proportion  of  ingredients  as  for  the  preceding 
' spagnole,  with  the  addition,  if  they  should  be  at  hand,  of  a 
dozen  small  mushrooms,  prepared  as  for  stewing ; when  these 
have  fried  gently  in  the  stewpan  until  it  appears  of  a reddish 

P tablespoonful  of  hour,  and  Avhen  it  is 
biowned,  add  m small  portions,  letting  each  one  boil  im 
before  the  next  is  poured  in,  and  shaking  the  pan  well  roumf 

• -j  ^ ^"cal  grav\",  and  nearly 

ittlVfor  h^lf  "7"  tlie'saucehasMe'd 

fc  ntly  toi  half  an  hour,  add  to  it  a small  quantity  of  cayenne 
and  lome  salt,  if  this  last  be  needed  ; then  strain  it,  skim  off*  the 

vfr7hof  surface,  and  serye  it 

^ ei  y h(  t.  A smaller  proportion  of  wine,  added  a few  minutes 

wilb  f 7;  ''  better  suit 

h Lngiish  taste,  as  with  longer  boiling,  its  flavour  passes  off 

almost  entirely.  Either  of  these  Espa|imles,  i77ed7  Jr  the 

777^^1  V ^*^77  become  a most  admirable 

addition  considered  a superlative 

777m  7n  the  hash 

or  salmi,  for  ydiich  see  Chapter  XIII. 

as  m preceding  receipt,  with  mushrooms  12  to  18; 

iViddeiia,  or  good  sherry,  ^ to  I pint. 

JUS  DES  ROGNONS  ; OR,  IlIDNEY  GRAVY. 

Strip  the  skin  and  take  the  fat  from  three  fresh  mutton  kid- 
neys, slice  anu  flour  them  ; melt  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a deen 
saucepan,  and  put  in  the  kidneys,  with  an  onion  cut  small  and 
a teaspoonful  ol  fine  herbs  stripped  from  the  stalks.  Keep  these 
well  shaken  over  a clear  fire  until  nearly  all  the  mois^re  is 
dried  up  ; then  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  add  half  a tea- 
i^pooniui  01  salt,  and  a little  cayenne  or  common  pepper,  and  let 
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the  gravy  boil  gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  or  longer,  if  it  be 
not  thick  and  rich.  Strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  take  off 
the  fat.  Spice  or  catsup  may  be  added  at  pleasure. 

Mutton  kidneys,  3 ; butter,  2 ozs. ; onion  1 ; ^ibs,  1 
teaspoonful:  ho^^-  Water,  1 pint;  salt,  i teaspoonful,  little 

is  an^ex^ellent  gra\^  for  haricots,  curries,  or  J^^shes 
of  mutton : it  may  be  much  improved  by  the  addition  ot  two  or 
three  eschalots,  and  a small  bit  or  two  of  lean  meat. 

« 

GRAVY  IN  HASTE. 

Chon  fine  a few  bits  of  lean  meat,  a small  onion,  a few  slices 
of  carrot  and  turnip,  and  a little  thyme  and  parsley  ; put  these 
with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a thick  f . P 

them  stirred  until  they  are  slightly  browned ; 
and  water  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  ^ 
clear  the  gravy  from  scum,  let  it  lioil  half  an  houi,  then  strain 

Me^i  lb- ; 1 small  onion;  little  carrot  turnip,  %-me  an^ 
parsley  ; butter,  J oz. ; cloves,  6 ; corns  ot  pepper,  12 , natei, 

1 pint : i hour. 

CHEAP  GRAVY  POR  A ROAST  POWL. 

When  there  is  neither  broth  nor  gravy  to  be  had,  nor  ineat 
of  which  either  can  be  made,  boil  the  neck  ol  the  fowl  alter 
havmg  cut  it  small,  in  half  a pint  of  water  with  any  slight 
seasonings  of  spice  or  herbs,  or  with  a little  salt  and  peppei 
only ; it  should  stew  very  softly  for  an  hour  or  more,  or  the 
quantity  will  be  too  much  reduced.  When  the  bird  is  ,iust 
ready  for  table,  take  the  gravy  from  the  drippmg-pan,  and 
drain  off  the  fat  from  it  as  closely  as  possible  ; strain  the  liquoi 
from  the  neck  to  it,  mixing  tliem  smoothly,  pass  the  £avj^ 
again  through  the  strainer,  heat  it,  add  s^alt  ^ • • 

cavenne  if  needed,  and  serve  it  extremely  hot.  M hen  tins  is 
dine,  the  fowl  should  be  basted  with  good  butter  only,  and 
well  floured  when  it  is  first  laid  to  the  fire.  ^ IMany  cooks  a } 
mix  the  gravw  from  the  pan  when  game  ys  roasted  with  t 
which  thfy  send  to  table  with  it,  as  they  think  tj^atthis  ennc  e^s 
the  flavour  ; but  it  is  not  always  considered  an  impioveme  b} 

^^^eck^of  fowl;  w^ater,  I pint;  pepper,  saff 

and  spice  at  choice)  : stewed  gently,  1 hour , s lam  , 

to  the  gravy  of  the  roast,  ivell  cleared  fi  om  tat. 
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another  cheap  gravy  for  a fowl. 

1 • good  broth  added  to  half  a dozen  dice  of  lean  ham, 

lightly  browned  in  a morsel  of  butter,  with  half  a dozen  corns 
ol  pepper  and  a small  branch  or  tiro  of  parsley,  and  stewed  for 
wt:  make  excellent  gravy  of  a common  kind. 

When  theie  is  no  broth,  the  neck  of  the  chicken  must  be 
stewed  down  to  supply  its  place. 

QUITE  COMMON  BROWN  GRAVY. 

Cut  a sheep’s  melt  into  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  flour  them 
ligiitly,  and  either  fry  them  a pale  brown,  or  dissolve  a small 
slice  01  butter  in  a thick  saucepan,  lay  them  in  and  shake  them 
over  a moderate  fire  until  they  have  taken  sufficient  colour  • 
then  pour  gradually  to  them  between  half  and  three  quarters  of 
a pmt  of  boiling  water  ; add  a not  very  full  seasoning  of  salt 
and  pepper,  and  stew  the  gravy  very  gently  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  and  a half.  Strain,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  and  it  will  be 
ready  for  table.  When  it  is  to  accompany  ducks  or  geese 
blown  a minced  onion  with  the  melt,  and  add  a sprig  of  lemon 
thyme.  This,  though  a very  cheap,  is  a rich  gravy  in  flavour  : 
but  It  would  be  infinitely  improved  by  using  for  it  equal  parts 
of  neck  of  beef  (or  of  beef  steak)  and  sheep’s  melt ; or  the 
bone  and  the  lean  only  of  a thick  mutton  cutlet.  A little 
catsup,  or  a very  small  quantity  of  spice,  will  likeivise  be  good 
additions  to  it;  and  a slice  or  two  of  a root  of  celery,  and  of  a 
carrot,  might  be  boiled  dowm  with  the  meat.  A bit  or  two  of 
lean  ham  will  heighten  greatly  the  flavour  of  all  brown  gravies. 

1 sheeps  melt;  butter,  i to  1 oz.;  parsley,  1 or  2 smali 
branches  : gently  browned.  Boiling  water,  \ to  f pint ; pepper, 
salt:  1.2  hour,  or  more.  Slowly  stewed.  (Onion,  carrot, 

celery,  mushroom  catsup,  little  spice,  or  bit  or  two  of  lean  ham 
at  choice.) 

Obs.  Part  of  an  ox’s  melt  is  sometimes  used  for  gravy  in 
cormnon  cookery,  but  it  is,  we  should  say,  too  coarse  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  flavour  is  peculiarly,  and  we  think  disagree- 
ably,  sweet;  but  a skilful  cook,  may  perhaps,  by  artificial 
means,  render  it  more  palatable. 

Obs.  2.— The  best  gravies  possible,  may  be  made  with  the 
bones  oi  ail  u7icooked  meat  except  pork. 


GRAVY  OR  SAUCE  FOR  A GOOSE. 

Mince,  and  brown  in  a small  saucepan,  with  a slice  of  butter, 
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two  ounces  of  mild  onion.  When  it  begins  to  brown,  stir  to  it 
a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  in  five  or  six  minutes  afterwards, 
pour  in  b}^  degrees  the  third  of  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy ; 
let  this  simmer  fifteen  minutes  ; strain  it ; bring  it  again  to  the 
point  of  boiling,  and  add  to  it  a teaspoonful  of  made-mustard 
mixed  well  with  a glass  of  port  wine.  Season  it  with  ca^^enne 
pepper,  and  salt,  if  this  last  be  needed.  Do  not  let  the  sauce 
boil  after  the  wine  is  added,  but  serve  it  verij  hot. 

Onions,  2 ozs. ; butter,  D-  oz.  : 10  to  15  minutes.  Flour,  1 
teaspoonful;  5 to  6 minutes.  Gravy,  i pint : 15  minutes.  Mus- 
tard, 1 teaspoonful ; port  wine,  1 glassful ; cayenne  pepper ; 
salt.  See  also  Christopher  ISTorth’s  own  sauce. 

ORANGE  GRAVY,  TOR  WILD  ROWL. 

Boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  in  half  a pint  of  rich  and  highly- 
flavoured  brown  gravy,  or  Espagnole,  half  the  rind  of  a Seville 
orange,  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  and  a small  strip  of  lemon- 
rind,  with  a bit  of  sugar  the  size  of  a hazel-nut.  Strain  it  off, 
add  to  it  a quarter  pint  of  port  or  claret,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a tablespoonful  of  Seville  orange-juice ; season  it 
with  cayenne,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Gravy,  I pint ; ^ the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  ; lemon-peel, 
1 small  strip ; sugar,  size  of  hazel-nut:  10  minutes.  Juice  of 
I a lemon ; Seville  orange-juice,  1 tablespoonful ; cayenne. 
See  also  Christopher  North’s  own  sauce. 

MEAT  JELLIES  FOR  TIES  AND  SAUCES. 

A very  firm  meat  jelly  is  easily  made  by  stewing  slowly  down 
equal  parts  of  shin  of  beef,  and  knuckle  or  neck  of  veal,  with  a 
pmt  of  cold  water  to  each  pound  of  meat ; but  to  give  it  flavour, 
some  thick  slices  of  lean  unboiled  ham  should  be  added  to  it, 
two  or  three  carrots,  some  spice,  a bunch  of  parsley,  one  mild 
onion,  or  more,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  salt ; or  part  of  the 
meat  may  be  omitted,  and  a calf’s  head,  or  the  scalp  of  one, 
very  advantageously  substituted  for  it,  tliough  the  flavouring 
must  then  be  heightened,  because,  though  very  gelatinous,  these 
are  in  themselves  exceedingl}^  insipid  to  the  taste.  If  rapidly 
boiled,  the  jelly  will  not  be  clear,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  ren- 
der it  so  without  clarifying  it  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  which  it 
ought  never  to  require  ; if  very  gently  stewed,  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  only  need  to  bo  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  or  cloth. 
The  fat  must  be  carefully  removed,  after  it  is  quite  cold.  The 
shin  of  beef  recommended  for  this  and  other  receipts,  should 
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be  from  the  middle  of  the  leg  of  young  heifer  beef,  not  of  that 
which  IS  large  and  coarse. 

Middle  of  small  shin  of  beef,  3 lbs. ; knuckle  or  neck  of  veal, 
3 lbs. ; lean  of  ham,  § lb. ; water,  3 quarts ; carrots,  2 large, 
or  3 small ; bunch  of  parsley ; 1 mild  onion,  stuck  with  8 
cloves ; 2 small  bay-leaves  ; 1 large  blade  of  mace  ; small  salt- 
spoonlul  of  peppercorns  ; salt,  f oz.  (more  if  needed)  : 5 to  6 
hours  very  gentle  stewing. 

Oos—A  liner  jelly  may  be  made  by  using  a larger  propor- 
tion ot  veal  than  of  beef,  and  by  adding  clear  beef  or 
\eal  broth  to  it  instead  of  water,  in  a small  proportion 
at  hrst,  as  directed  in  the  receipt  for  consommee,  see  page 
85,  and  by  pouring  in  the  remainder  when  the  meat  is  heated 
through.  Ihe  necks  of  poultry,  any  inferior  joints  of  them 
omitted  from  a fricassee,  or  other  dish,  or  an  old  fowl,  will  fur- 
ther improve  it^  much ; an  eschalot  or  two  may  at  choice  be 
boiled  down  in  it,  instead  of  the  onion,  but  the  flavour  should 
be  scarcely  perceptible. 

A CHEAPER  MEAT  JEELY. 

One  calf’s  foot,  a pound  and  a half  or  two  pounds  of  neck  of 
veal  or  beef,  a small  onion,  a carrot,  a bunch  of  parsley,  a little 
spice,  a bit  or  two  of  quite  lean  ham,  dressed  or  undressed,  and 
five  half  pints  of  water,  boiled  ven/  slowly  for  five  or  six  hours 
will  give  a strong,  though  not  a highly  flavoured  jelly.  More 
ham,  any  bones  ol  unboiled  meat,  poultry,  or  game  will,  in  this 
respect,  improve  it ; and  the  liquor  in  which  fowls  or  veal  have 
been  boiled  for  table  should,  when  at  hand,  be  used  for  it 
instead  of  water.  These  jellies  keep  much  better  and  longer 
when  no  vegetables  are  stewed  down  in  them. 

GLAZE. 

This  is  merely  strongs  clear,  gravy  or  jelly  boiled  quickly 
down  to  the  consistency  of  thin  cream ; but  this  reduction  must 
be  carefully  managed  that  the  glaze  may  be  brought  to  the 
proper  point  -without  being  burned;  it  must  be  attentively 
Avatched,  and  stirred  without  being  quitted  for  a moment  from 
the  time  of  its  beginning  to  thicken;  when  it  has  reached  the 
proper  degree  of  boiling,  it  will  jelly  in  dropping  from  the 
spoon,  like  preserve,  and  should  then  be  poured  out  immediately, 
or  it  will  burn.  When  vranted  for  use,  melt  it  gently  by  placing 
the  vessel  which  contains  it  (see  article  Glazings  Chapter  VII.) 
in  a pan  of  boiling  Avater,  and  Avith  a paste-brush  lay  it  on  to 
the  meat,  upon  Avhich  it  Aviil  form  a sort  of  clear  varnish.  In 
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consequence  of  the  very  great  reduction  which  it  undergoes,  salt 
should  be  added  to  it  sparingly  when  it  is  made.  ^ Any  kind  of 
stock  may  be  boiled  down  to  glaze ; but  unless  it  be  strong,  ^ a 
pint  will  afford  but  a spoonful  or  two  ; a small  quantity  of  it, 
however,  is  generally  sufficient,  unless  a large  repast  is  to  be 
served.  Two  or  three  layers  must  be  given  to  each  joint.  The 
jellies  which  precede  this  will  answer  for  it  extremely  well;  and 
it  may  be  made  also  with  shin  of  beef  stock,  for  common 
occasions,  when  no  other  is  at  hand. 

ASPIC,  OR  CLEAR  SAVOURY- JELLY. 

Boil  a couple  of  calf’s  feet,  mth  three  or  four  pounds  of 
knuckle  of  veal,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  lean  ham,  two 
large  onions,  three  whole  carrots,  and  a large  bunch  of  heibs, 
in  a gallon  of  water,  till  it  is  reduced  more  than  half.  Strain  it 
off;  when  perfectly  cold,  remove  every  particle  of  fat  and 
sediment,  and  put  the  jelly  into  a very  clean  stewpan,  with  four 
whites  of  eggs  well  beaten;  keep  it  stirred  until  it  is  nearly 
boiling;  then  place  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Let  it  settle,  and  pour  it  through  a jelly- 
bag  until  it  is  quite  clear.  Add,  when  it  first  begins  to  boil, 
three  blades  of  mace,  a teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns,  and 
sufficient  salt  to  flavour  it  properly,  allomng  for  the  ham,  and 
the  reduction.  French  cooks  flavour  this  jelly  with  tarragon 
vinegar  when  it  is  clarified : cold  poultry,  game,  and  fish  are 
served  in,  or  garnished  with  it ; when  it  is  to  be  moulded,  with 
slices  of  boiled  tongue  laid  in  the  middle  in  a chain,  or  carved 
fowl,  or  aught  else,  it  will  be  well  to  tlirow  in  a pinch  of  isin- 
glass ; and  hams  are  often  placed  on  a thick  layer  of  it  roughed^ 
and  then  covered  entirely  with  more  for  large  breakfasts,  or  cold 
repasts.  It  is  also  used  as  gra’vy  for  meat  pies. 

Calf’s  feet,  2;  veal,  4 lbs, ; ham,  f lb. ; onions,  2 ;,  carrots,  3; 
herbs,  large  bunch;  mace,  3 blades:  white  whole  pepper,  1 tea- 
spoonful  ; water,  1 gallon : 5 to  6 hours.  Whites  of  eggs,  4 : 
15  minutes. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

SAUCES. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

The  difference  between 
good  and  bad  cookery 
can  scarcely  be  more 
strikingly  shown  than 
in  the  manner  in  which 
sauces  are  prepared  and 
served.  If  well  made, 
appropriate  to  the 
dishes  they  accompany, 
and  sent  to  table  with 
them  as  hot  as  possible,  they  not  only  give  a heightened  relish 
to  a dinner,  but  they  prove  that  both  skill  and  taste  have  been 
exerted  in  its  arrangements.  When  coarsely  or  carelessly  pre- 
pared, on  the  contrary,  as  they  too  often  are,  they  greatly 
discredit  the  cook,  and  are  anything  but  acceptable  to  the  eaters. 
Melted  butter,  the  most  common  of  all, — the  “ one  sauce''’  of 
England,  which  excites  the  raillery  of  foreigners, — is  frequently 
found  to  be  such  an  intolerable  compound,  either  oiled  or 
lumpy,  or  composed  principally  of  flour  and  water,  that  it  says 
but  little  for  the  state  of  cookery  amongst  us.  We  trust  that 
the  receipts  in  the  present  chapter  are  so  clearly  given,  that 
if  strictly  followed  they  will  materially  assist  the  learner  in 
preparing  tolerably  palatable  sauces  at  the  least.  The  cut  at 
the  commencement  of  the  chapter  exhibits  the  vessel  called  a 
tain  marie^  in  which  saucepans  are  placed  when  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  their  contents  hot  without  allowing  them  to  boil : it  is 
extremely  useful  when  dinners  are  delayed  after  they  are  ready 
to  serve. 


TO  THICKEN  SAUCES. 

When  this  is  done  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  they  should  first  be 
well  beaten,  and  then  mixed  with  a spoonful  of  cold  stock, 
should  it  be  at  hand,  and  with  one  or  two  of  the  boiling  sauce, 
which  should  be  stirred  very  quickly  to  them,  and  they  must  in 
turn  be  stirred  briskly  to  the  sauce,  ^vhich  may  be  held  over  the 
fire,  and  well  shaken  for  an  instant  afterwards,  but  never  placed 
upon  it,  nor  allowed  to  boil. 

To  the  roux  or  French  thickening  (which  follows),  the  gravy 
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or  otlier  liquid  which  is  to  he  mixed  with  it  should  be  poured 
boiling,  and  in  small  quantities,  the  saucepan  being  often  well 
shaken  round,  and  the  sauce  made  to  boil  up  after  each  portion 
is  added.  If  this  precaution  be  observed,  the  butter  will  never 
float  upon  the  surface,  but  the  whole  will  be  well  and  smoothly 
blended : it  will  otherwise  be  difficult  to  clear  the  sauce  from  it 
perfectl}^ 

For  invalids,  or  persons  who  object  to  butter  in  their  soups  or 
sauces,  flour  only,  mixed  to  a smooth  batter  and  stirred  into  the 
boiling  liquid,  may  be  substituted  for  other  thickening  : arrow- 
root  also,  used  in  the  same  way,  will  answer  even  better  than 
flour. 


FKENCII  THICKEXIXG  ; OR,  BROWN  ROUX. 

For  ordinary  purposes  this  may  be  made  as  it  is  wanted  for 
use  ; but  when  it  is  required  for  various  dishes  at  the  same  time, 
or  for  cookery  upon  a large  scale,  it  can  be  prepared  at  once  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  last  for  several  days,  and  it  will  remain  good 
for  some  time.  Dissolve  with  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  half 
a pound  of  good  butter,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  skim  it  well, 
give  time  for  it  to  settle,  pour  it  gently  from  the  sediment  into  a 
very  clean  frying-pan,  and  place  it  over  a slow  but  clear  fire. 
Put  into  a dredging  box  about  seven  ounces  of  fine  dry  flour ; 
add  it  gradually  to  the  butter,  shake  the  pan  often  as  it  is 
thrown  in,  and  keep  the  thickening  constantly  stirred  until  it  has 
acquired  a clear  light  brown  colour.  It  should  be  very  slowly 
and  equally  done,  or  its  flavour  vull  be  unpleasant.  Pour  it 
into  a jar,  and  stir  a spoonful  or  two  as  it  is  needed  into  boiling 
soup  or  gravy.  When  the  butter  is  not  clarified  it  will  absoib 
an  adchtional  ounce  of  flour,  the  whole  of  which  ought  to  be 
fine  and  dry.  This  thickening  may  be  made  in  a well-tinned 
stewpan  even  better  than  in  a frying-pan,  and  if  simmered  over 
a coal  fire  it  should  be  placed  high  above  it,  and  well  guarded 
from  smoke. 

WHITE  ROUX,  OR  TRENCH  THICKENING. 

Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  preceding  receipt,  but  dredge  in 
the  flour  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  in  full  simmer,  and  be  careful 
not  to  allow  the  thickening  to  take  the  slightest  colour  : this  is 
used  for  white  gravies  or  sauces. 

SAUCE  TOURNEE,  OR,  PALE  THICKENED  GRAVY. 

Sauce  tournee  is  nothing  more  than  rich  pale  gravy  made  with 
veal  or  poultry  (sec  consommee,  page  85)  and  thickened  with 
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aehcate  white  roux.^  The  French  give  it  a flavouring  of  mush- 
rooms and  green  onions,  by  boiling  some  of  each  in  it  for  about 
half  an  hour  before  the  sauce  is  served;  it  must  then  be  strained 
previously  to  being  dished.  Either  first  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  then  dredge  gradually  to  it  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  flour,  and  proceed  as  for  the  preceding  receipt ; or 
blend  the  flour  and  butter  perfectly  with  a knife,  before  they 
are  thrown  into  the  stewpan,  and  keep  them  stirred  without 
ceasing  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire  until  they  have  simmered 
lor  some  mmutes,  then  place  the  stewpan  high  over  the  fire,  and 
shake  it  constantly  until  the  roux  has  lost  the  raw  taste  of  the 

gradually  to  it  a pint  of  the  gravy,  which 
should  be  boiling  : set  it  by  the  side  of  the  stove  for  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  skim  it  thoroughly. 

Butter,  1 oz. ; flour,  f oz. ; strong,  pale  gravy,  seasoned  with 
mushrooms  and  green  onions,  1 pint. 

Obs.  3.  With  the  addition  of  three  or  four  yolks  of  very 
Iresh  eggs,  mixed  with  a seasoning  of  mace,  cayenne,  and  lemon- 
juice,  this  becomes  German  sauce,  now  much  used  for  fricassees 
and  other  ^shes ; and  minced  parsley  (boiled)  and  Chili  vinegar! 
each  in  sutficient  quantity  to  flavour  it  agreeably,  convert  it  mto 
a good  fish  sauce. 


bechamel. 

This  is  a tme  French  white  sauce,  now  very  much  served  at 
good  Enghsh  tables.  It  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  and 
more  or  less  expensively;  but  it  should  always  be  thick,  smooth, 
and  iich,  though  delicate  in  flavour.  The  most  ready  mode  of 
preparing  it,  is  to  take  an  equal  proportion  of  very  strong,  pale 
veal  gravy,  and  of  good  cream  (a  pint  of  each,  for  example),  and 
then  by  rapid  boiling  oyer  a very  clear  fire,  to  reduce  the  gravy 
neaily  half;  next,  to  mix  with  part  of  the  cream  a tablespoonful 
oi  fine  dry  flour,  to  pour  it  to  the  remainder,  when  it  boils,  and 
to  keep  the  whole  stirred  for  five  minutes  or  more  over  a slow 
lu'e,  lor  it  placed  upon  a fierce  one,  it  would  be  liable  to  burn  * 
then  to  add  the  gravy,  to  stir  and  mix  the  sauce  perfectly,  and  to 
simmer  it  for  a few  mmutes  longer.  All  the  flavour  should  bo 
given  by  the  gravy,  in  which  French  cooks  boil  a handful  of 
mushrooms,  a few  green  onions,  and  some  branches  of  parsley 
-before  it  is  reduced : but  a good  bechamel  may  be  made  without 
them,  with  a strong  consommee  (See  pale  veal  gravy,  pai^-e  85^^ 
well  reduced.  i ^ 

Strong  pale  veal  gravy  (flavoured  with  mushrooms  or  not),  1 
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pint ; reduced  half.  Eich  cream,  1 pint ; flour,  1 tablespoonful : 

5 minutes.  With  gravy,  4 or  5 minutes. 

Obs.—  Veloute,  which  is  a rather  thinner  sauce  or  gravy,  is 
made  by  simply  well  reducing  the  cream  and  stocky  separately, 
and  then  mixing  them  together  without  any  thickening. 

BECHAMEL  MAIGRB. 

(^A  cheap  White  Saucei) 

A good  bechamel  may  he  made  entirely  without  meat,  when 
economy  is  an  object,  or  when  no  gravy  is  at  hand.  Put  into 
a stew*pan,  or  a well  tinned  and  thick  saucepan,  with  from  two 
to  three  ounces  of  butter,  a carrot,  and  a couple  of  small  onions, 
cut  in  slices,  with  a handful  of  nicely-cleaned  mushroom-but- 
tons, when  these  last  can  be  easily  procured ; and  when  they 
have  stewed  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  the  butter  is  nearly 
dried  up,  stir  in  two  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  and  pour  in  a pint 
of  new  milk,  a little  at  a time,  shaking  the  steAvpan  well  round, 
that  the  sauce  may  be  smooth.  Boil  the  bechamel  gently  for 
half  an  hour ; add  a little  salt,  and  cayenne  ; strain,  and  reduce 
it,  if  not  quite  thick,  or  pour  it  boilmg  to  the  yolks  of  two  fresh 
eggs. 

ANOTHER  COMMON  BECHAMEL. 

Cut  half  a pound  of  veal,  and  a slice  of  lean  ham  into  small 
dice,  and  stew  them  in  butter,  with  vegetables,  as  directed  in  the 
foregoing  receipt : stir  in  the  same  proportion  of  flour,  then  add 
the  milk,  and  let  the  sauce  boil  very  gently  for  an  hour.  It 
should  not  be  allowed  to  thicken  too  much  before  it  is  strained, 
— Common  bechamel,  with  the  addition  of  a spoonful  of 
made-mustard,  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  boiled  mutton. 

RICH  MELTED  BUTTER. 

This  is  more  particularly  required  in  general  for  lobster  sauce, 
■when  it  is  to  be  served  with  turbot  or  brill,  and  for  good  oyster 
sauce  as  well.  Salmon  is  itself  so  rich,  that  less  butter  is  needed 
for  it  than  for  sauce  which  is  to  accompany  a drier  fish.  Mix 
to  a very  smooth  batter  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a half-salt- 
spoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a pint  of  cold  water  ; put  these  into  a 
delicately  clean  saucepan,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  well- 
flavoured  butter,  cut  into  small  bits,  and  shake  the  sauce  strongly 
round,  almost  without  cessation,  until  the  ingredients^  are  per- 
fectly blended,  and  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling ; let  it  simmer 
for  tAvo  or  three  minutes,  and  it  Avill  be  ready  for  use.  The 
best  French  cooks  recommend  its  not  being  alloAved  to  both  as 
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point  or  simmering. 

-5  t^“]‘L™‘f’  * Pi“*’  “ ®PO™M;  flour,  1 dessertspoonful : 

^ to  4 minutes.  Butter ; 4 to  6 ozs.  p a . 

MELTED  BUTTER. 

{A  good  common  Receipt.') 

^ teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt, 
then  mix  with  them  very  gradually  and  very  smoothly  a quar- 

^^td  water  ; turn  these  into  a small  clean  saucepan 
and  shake  or  stir  them  constantly  over  a clear  fire  until  Biey 

half  ^ minutes,  then  add  an  ounce  and  a 

Sive  the  whole  a minute’s  boil,  and  serve  it 

f L better  in  at  first 

with  the  flour  and  water;  but  for  inexperienced  or  unskilful 
cooks  the  safer  plan  is  to  follow  the  present  receipt. 

oz  • fSnute”*  ’ ^ : 2 minutes.  Butter,  IJ 

pro?ortTon  ofTutter!’'^ 

FRENCH  MELTED  BUTTER. 

^ not  very  thick,  boiling  melted 

byter,  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  two  very  fresh  eggs,  and  stir 

pan,  and  shake  it  high  over  the  fire  for  an  instant,  but  do  not 

wW  '*  a ^flfl  u little  lemon-juice  or 

Vinegar,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

N^FOLK  SAUCE,  OR,  RICH  MELTED  BUTTER  WITHOUT  FLOUR. 

® saucepan,  and 
I^n^fitp  dS  '‘flfl/uur  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  as  soon  as  this 

?onnd  nmil  /b^’  ®“.oopan  from  the  fire  and  shake  it 

sauce  looks  thick  and  smooth.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  after  the  butter  is  added. 

Water,  3 tablespoonsful ; butter,  4 ozs. 

WHITE  MELTED  BUTTER. 

. Thicken  half  a pint  of  new  milk  with  rather  less  flour  thin 
is  directed  for  the  common  melted  butter,  or  with  a little  arrow- 
root,  and  stir  into  it  by  degrees  after  it  has  boiled,  a couple  of 

Suhk  ™,‘  T""  ’.  *=“^0  to  stir  the  Lee 

Util  this  is  entirely  dissolved,  or  it  may  become  oiled,  and  float 
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upon  tlie  top.  Thin  cream,  substituted  for  the  milk,  and  fla- 
voured with  a few  strips  of  lemon-rind  cut  extremely  thin,  some 
salt,  and  a small  quantity  of  pounded  mace,  if  mixed  with  rather 
less  flour,  and  the  same  proportion  of  butter,  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent sauce  to  serve  with  fowls  or  other  dishes,  when  no  giavy 
is  at  hand  to  make  white  sauce  in  the  usual  way. 

BURNT  BUTTER.  i 

Melt  in  a frying-pan  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  keep  it 
stirred  slowly  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  of  a dark  blown 
colour;  then  pour  to  it  a couple  of  tablespoonsful  of  good  hot 
vinegar,  and  season  it  with  black  pepper,  and  a little  salt.  In 
France,  this  is  a favourite  sauce  with  boiled  skate,  which  is 
served  with  plenty  of  crisped  parsley,  in  addition,  strewed 

over  it. 

Butter,  3 ozs. ; vinegar,  2 tablespoonsful ; pepper ; salt. 

CLARiriED  BUTTEE. 

Put  the  butter  into  a very  clean  and  well-tinned  saucepan  or 
enamelled  stewpan,  and  melt  it  gently  over  a clear  to;  when 
it  just  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  thoroughly,  draw  it  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand  a few  minutes  that  the  butter-milk  may 
sink  to  the  bottom  ; then  pour  it  clear  of  the  sediment  through 
a muslin  strainer  or  a fine  hau'-sieve  ; put  it  into  jars,  and  store 
them  in  a cool  place.  Butter,  thus  prepared,  will  answer  foi  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  cookery,  and  remain  good  for  a great 
length  of  time.  In  France,  large  quantities  are  melted  down  in 
autumn  for  winter-use.  The  clarified  butter  ordered  for  the 
various  receipts  in  this  volume,  is  merely  dissolved  with  a 
gentle  degree  of  heat  in  a small  saucepan,  skinnned,  and  poured 
out  for  use,  leaving  the  thick  sediment  behind. 

VERY  GOOD  EGG  SAUCE. 

Boil  four  fresh  eggs  for  quite  fifteen  minutes,  then  lay  them 
into  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  let  them  remain  until  they  are 
perfectly  cold.  Break  the  shells  by  rolling  them  on  a ta.ble, 
take  them  off,  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks,  and  divide  all 
of  the  latter  into  quarter-inch  dice ; mince  two  of  the  whites 
only,  tolerably  small,  mix  them  lightly,  and  stir  them  into  the 
third  of  a pint  of  rich  melted  butter,  or  of  white  sauce  : serve 
the  whole  as  hot  as  possible. 

Eggs,  4:  boiled  15  minutes,  left  till  cold.  The  yolks  oi  all, 
whites  of  2 ; third  of  pint  of  good  melted  butter  or  white  sauce. 
Salt  as  needed. 
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COMMON  EGG  SAUCE. 

Boil  a couple  of  eggs  hard,  and  when  they  are  quite  cold  cut 

vpr  separately ; mix  them  well,  put  them  into 

a >ery  hot  tureen,  and  pour  hoihng  to  them  a quarter-pint  of 
melted  butter  : stir,  and  serve  the  sauce  immediately. 

Whole  eggs,  2 ; melted  butter,  i pint. 

EGG  SAUCE  FOR  CALf’s  HEAD. 

sometimes  with  fish,  and 
f ^ Thicken  to  the  proper  consistency  with 
fioui  and  butter  some  good  pale  veal  gravy,  throw  into  it  when 

fdd'^f ^^^o^.teaspoonsful  of  minced  parsley, 
the^ecr?^  lemon-jmce,  a little  cayenne,  and  then 

Veal  gray,  ^ pint;  flour,  li  oz.;  butter,  2 ozs. ; minced 
paisley,  1 dessertspoonful;  lemon-juice,  1 teaspoonful;  little 
cayenne ; eggs,  3 to  4.  u ^ 

ENGLISH  WHITE  SAUCE. 

Boil  softly  m half  a pint  of  well-flavoured  pale  veal  gravy  a few 
very  thin  strips  of  fresh  lemon-rind,  for  just  sufficient  Lie  to 
give  their  flavour  to  it , stir  in  a thickening  of  arrow-root,  or  of 
flour  and  butter ; add  salt  if  needed,  and  mix  with  the  gravy  a 
quarter-pint  of  boiling  cream.  ° ^ 

Good  pale  veal  gravy,  J pint ; third  of  rind  of  1 lemon ; 15  to 

pounded  mace,  third  of  saltspoonful ; 

nnfntn  \ ^ ("r  arrow-root  an  equal 

quantity)  ; cream,  pint.  ^ 

OS^.—For  the  best  kind  of  white  sauce,  see  bechameL 

VERY  COMMON  WHITE  SAUCE. 

The_  neck  and  the  feet  of  a fowl,  nicely  cleaned,  and  stewed 
down  m hy  a pmt  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  a 
quarter-pint,  with  a thin  strip  or  two  of  lemon-rind,  a sm»ll 
blade  of  mace,  a small  branch  or  two  of  parsley,  a little  salt,  and 
half  a dozen  corns  of  pepper,  then  strained,  thickened,  and 
flavoured  by  the  preceding  receipt,  and  mixed  with  somethimr 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  cream,  will  answer  for  this  sauce 
extremely  well ; pd  if  it  be  added,  when  made,  to  the  liver  of 
tlie  chicken,  previously  boiled  for  six  minutes  in  the  gravy  then 
puised  to  a smooth  paste,  and  passed  through  a sfeve  it  will 
become  an  excellent  liver  sauce.  A little  strained  lemon-juice 
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is  generally  added  to  it  when  it  is  ready  to  serve  : it  should  he 
stirred  very  briskly  in. 

DUTCH  SAUCE. 

Put  into  a small  saucepan  the  yolks  of  ‘nd 

nf  3 laro'e  lemon,  three  ounces  of  hotter,  a little  salt  ana 
Sel  and“a  "lassful  of  water.  Hold  tlie  saucepan  oyer 
rSkre  and  keep^the  sauce  stored  until  ;t  all 

l^^sX^^lebfhdngaZedtohoih^is  to  put  thj 

bead. 

. FRICASSEE  SAUCE. 

i4f  »i4: 

b^h"  :Ky  ctSto’aiw^h  to 

noil,  and  Yutce"  'meTrneat ‘or  diito  are^Seed, 
fhev“slmul”he  lifted'from  the  saucepan  with  a sUce,  drained  on 
t Lm  tte  sauce  and  laid  into  a vly  hot  dish  before  the  eggs 
- 4 aMed  aX;heu  these  are  just  set,  the  sauce  should  be 

poured  on  tliem. 

BREAD  SaIUCE. 

;:Sr“£SH‘|§S| 

then  into  a delicately  clean  saucepan,  about 

of  salt,  half  as  much  pounded  mace,  a little  cayenne,  a 
an  ounce  of  fresh  butter ; keep  it  stirred  con  y ^ j p 
tire  for  a few  minutes,  then  miA  with  it  a couple  of  joonsm^  ot 
good  cream,  give  it  a boil,  and  sei-ve  it  “ 
cream  is  not  to  be  had,  an  additional  sp  . smooth  it 
must  be  used;  and  as  the  sauce  ought  to  be  per  ^ .V 

is  better  to  shake  the  crumbs  through  a cullender  b 
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poured  to  them ; they  should  be  of  stale  bread,  and  very 
l^htly  grated.  As  some  'will  absorb  more  liquid  than  others, 
the  cook  must  increase  a little  the  above  proportion,  should  it 
be  needed.  Equal  parts  of  mdk  and  of  thin  cream  make  an 
pcellent  bread  sauce : more  butter  can  be  used  to  enrich  it  when 
It  is  liked. 

Biead-crumbs  and  new  milk,  each  ^ pint  ^or  any  other 
measure)  ; soaked  20  to  30  minutes,  or  more.  Salt,  small 
saltspoonful ; mace,  half  as  much  ; little  cayenne;  butter,  1 oz.: 
boiled  4 to  5 minutes.  2 to  4 spoonsful  of  good  cream  (or 
milk)  . 1 minute.  Or  i bread-crumbs,  | pint ; milk  and  cream, 
each  i pint ; and  from  2 to  4 spoonsful  of  either  in  addition. 

Obs. — Very  pale,  strong  veal  gravy  is  sometimes  poured  on 
the  bread-crumbs,  instead  of  milk;  and  these,  after  being  soaked, 
are  boiled  extremely  dry,  and  then  brought  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency with  rich  cream.  The  gravy  may  be  highly  flavoured 
with  mushrooms  when  this  is  done. 

BREAD  SAUCE  WITH  ONIOX. 

Put  into  a very  clean  saucepan  nearly  half  a pint  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  the  white  part  of  a large  mild  onion,  cut  into 
quarters ; pour  to  these  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  new  milk, 
and  boil  them  very  gently,  keeping  them  often  stirred,  until  the 
onion  is  perfectly  tender,  which  will  be  in  from  forty  minutes  to 
an  hour.  Press  the  whole  through  a hak-sieve,  which  should 
be  as  clean  as  possible;  reduce  the  sauce  by  quick  boiling, 
should  it  be  too  thin;  add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  grated 
nutmeg,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  four  spoonsful  of  cream,  and 
when  it  is  of  the  proper  thickness,  dish,  and  send  it  quickly  to 
table. 

Bread-crumbs,  nearly  ^ pint;  white  part  of  1 large  mild 
onion  ; new  milk,  f pint : 40  to  60  minutes.  Seasoning  of  salt 
and  grated  nutmeg ; butter,  1 oz. ; cream,  4 tablespoonsful ; to 
be  boiled  till  of  a proper  consistency. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  those  who  like  a subdued 
flavour  of  onion  in  it ; but  as  many  persons  object  to  any,  the 
cook  should  ascertain  whether  it  be  liked  before  she  follows  this 
receipt. 


■ COMMON  LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

Add  to  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter,  a tablespoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  a small  half- saltspoonful  of  freshly 
pounded  mace,  and  less  than  a quarter  one  of  cayenne.  If  a 
couple  of  spoonsful  of  cream  are  at  hand,  stir  them  to  the  sauce 
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■when  it  boils ; then  put  in  the  flesh  of  the  tail  and  claws  of  a 
email  lobster  cut  into  dice  (or  any  other  form)  oi  equal  sue. 
Keep  the  slucepL  hy  the  side  of  ihe  fire  until  the  fish  is  quite 
heated  through,  hut  do  not  let  the  sauce  boil  again: 
ve?y  hot.  A'sAaall  quantity  can  be  made  on  occasion  with  the 
remains  of  a lobster  which  has  been  served  at  table. 

Melted  butter,  i pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 tablespoon  ii  , 

pounded  mace,  small  i 

cream  (if  added),  2 tablespoonsful ; flesh  of  small  lobstei. 

GOOD  LOBSTER  SAUCE. 

Select  for  this  a perfectly  fresh  hen 
carefully,  and  take  out  the  inside  coral;  pound  half  of  it  m a 
mortar  very  smoothly  with  less  than  an  ounce  of  buttei,  lub  n. 
ZouEh  a hah-sieve,  and  put  it  aside.  Cut  the  firm  flesh  of  the 
fiSto  of  not’less  t'han  half  an  jncli  jn  size ; and  wto 
these  are  ready,  make  as  much  4 

supply  the  quantity  of  sauce  required  for  ^ " com! 

served  with  a turbot,  or  other  large  fish,  to  a numeious  co 
nanv  let  it  be  plentifully  provided.  Season  it  slightly  wit 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  well  with  cayenne,  mace,  and  salt ; add 
to  it  a few  spoonsful  of  rich  cream,  and  then  mix  a small  poi  ti 
nf  it  verv  gradually  with  the  pounded  coral ; vheii  this  is 
^yciJntly  hquefiedf  pour  it  into  the  sauce,  and  sUr  the  whole 
■well  tosether ; put  in  immediately  the  flesh  of  the  fish,  and  lieas 
ihe  since  thoiwgWy  V the  side  of  the  fire,  without  allow^ 
to  boil  for  if  it  should  do  so  its  fine  colour  would  be  destro}  ea. 
The  whole  of  the  coral  may  be  used  for  the  sauce  when  no 
portion  of  it  is  required  for  other  purposes. 

GOOD  OYSTER  SAUCE. 

At  the  moment  they  are  wanted  for  use,  open  three  dozens  of 
fine  plump  native  oysters  ; save  carefully  and  strain  their  liquor, 
rinse\hem  separately  in  it,  put  them  into  a very  clean  saucepan, 
strain  the  liquor  again,  and  pour  it  to  them  ; heat  them  slowly, 
and  keep  them  from  one  to  two  minutes  at  the 

without  allowing  them  to  boil,  as  that  will  n-mior  thrcci 

Lift  them  out  and  beard  them  neatly,  add  to  the  . 

ounces  of  butter,  smoothly  mixed  with  a large  seitspoon  i ot 
flour  ; stir  these  without  ceasing  until  they  boil,  an  . ^ 
fectly  mixed;  then  add  to  them  gradually  a 
rather  more,  of  new  milk,  or  of  thin  cream  (or  equa  1/  ^ 
both),  and  continue  the  stirring  until  the  sauce  boils  again;  adcl 
a little  salt,  should  it  be  needed,  and  a small  quantity  ot  cayenne 
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in  the  finest  powder ; put  in  the  oysters,  and  keep  the  saucepan 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  hot,  and 
begins  to  sunmer,  then  turn  the  sauce  into  a well-heated  tureen, 
and  send  it  immediately  to  table. 

Small  plump  oysters,  3 dozens ; butter,  3 ozs. ; flour,  1 large 
dessertspoonful ; the  03'’ster-liquor ; milk  or  cream,  full  J pint ; 
little  salt  and  cayenne. 

COMMON  OYSTEB  SAUCE. 

Prepare  and  plump  two  dozens  of  oysters  as  directed  in  the 
receipt  above;  add  their  strained  liquor  to  a quarter-pint  of 
thick  melted  butter  made  with  milk,  or  with  half  milk  and  half 
water ; stir  the  whole  until  it  boils,  put  in  the  oysters,  and  when 
they  are  quite  heated  through,  send  the  sauce  to  table  without 
delay.  Some  persons  like  a little  cayenne  and  essence  of  ancho- 
vies added  to  it  when  it  is  served  with  fish ; others  prefer  the 
unmixed  flavour  of  the  oysters. 

Oysters,  2 dozens ; their  liquor ; melted  butter,  k pint. 
(Little  cayenne  and  1 dessertspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies 
when  liked.) 

* SHRIMP  SAUCE. 

The  fish  for  this  sauce  should  be  very  fresh.  Shell  quickly 
one  pint  of  shrimps,  and  mix  them  with  half  a pint  of  melted  but- 
ter, to  which  a few  drops  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a little 
mace  and  cayenne,  have  been  added.  As  soon  as  the  shrimps 
are  heated  through,  dish,  and  serve  the  sauce,  which  ought  not 
to  boil  after  they  are  put  in.  Many  persons  add  a few  spoonsful 
of  rich  cream  to  all  shell-fish  sauces. 

Shrimps,  1 pint ; melted  butter,  | pint ; essence  of  anchovies, 

1 teaspoonful ; mace,  i teaspoonful ; cayenne,  very  little. 

ANCHOVY  SAUCE. 

To  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  add  three  dessertspoonsful 
of  essence  of  anchovies,  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  mace,  and  a 
rather  high  seasoning  of  cayenne ; or  pound  the  flesh  of  two  or 
three  fine  mellow  anchovies  very  smooth,  mix  it  with  the  boiling 
butter,  simmer  these  for  a minute  or  two,  strain  the  sauce  if 
needful,  add  the  spices,  give  it  a boil,  and  serve  it. 

Melted  butter,  J pint;  essence  of  anchovies,  3 dessertspoonsful; 
mace,  k teaspoonful ; cayenne,  to  taste.  Or,  3 large  anchovies 
finely  pounded,  and  the  same  proportions  of  butter  and  spice. 
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CREAM  SAUCE  EOR  FISH. 

Knead  very  smoothly  together  with  a strong  hladed  hnife,  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  flour  with  three  ounces  of  good  butter ; stir 
them  in  a very  clean  saucepan  or  stewpan,  oyer  a gentle  Are  until 
the  butter  is  dissolved,  then  throw  in  a little  salt,  and  some 
cayenne,  give  the  whole  one  minute’s  simmer,  and  add,  very 
gradually,  half  a pint  of  good  cream;  keep  the  sauce  constantly 
S;irred  until  it  boils,  then  mix  with  it  a dessertspoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  half  as  much  Chili  vinegar  or  lemon- 
iuice.  The  addition  of  shelled  shrimps,  or  lobster  cut  in  dice,  vdll 
convert  this  at  once  into  a most  excellent  sauce  of  either.  Pounded 
mace  may  be  added  to  it  with  the  cayenne ; and  it  may  be 
thinned  with  a few  spoonsful  of  milk  should  it  be  too  thick. 
Omit  the  essence  of  anchovies,  and  mix  with  it  some  parsley 
boiled  very  green,  and  minced,  and  it  becomes  a good  sauce  for 
boiled  poultry. 

Butter,  3 ozs. ; flour,  1 large  teaspoonful:  2 to  3 minutes. 
Cream,  ^ pint ; essence  of  anchovies,  1 large  dessertspoonful 
(more  if  liked)  ; Chili  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  1 teaspoonful ; 
salt,  1 saltspoonful. 

SHARh  MAITRE  d’hOTEE  SAUCE. 

(Eng  lisli  Receipt^ 

For  a rich  sauce  of  this  kind,  mix  a dessertspoonful  of  flour 
with  four  ounces  of  good  butter,  but  with  from  two  to  three 
ounces  only  for  common  occasions  ; knead  them  together  until 
they  resemble  a smooth  paste,  then  proceed  exactly  as  for  the 
sauce  above,  but  substitute  good  pale  veal  gravy,  or  strong, 
pure-flavoured  veal  broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock  (which,  if  well 
made,  has  little  colour),  for  the  cream ; and  when  these  have 
boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes,  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of 
common  vinegar,  and  one  of  Cliili  vinegar,  with  as  much 
cayenne  as  will  flavour  the  sauce  well,  and  salt,  should  it  be 
needed ; throw  in  from  two  to  three  dessertspoonsful  of  flnely- 
minced  parsley,  give  the  whole  a boil,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
serve.  A tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup  or  of  Harvey’s 
sauce  may  be  added  with  the  vinegar  when  the  colour  of  the 
sauce  is  immaterial.  It  may  be  served  with  boiled  call  s head, 
or  with  boiled  eels  with  good  effect ; and,  as  we  have  directed 
in  another  part  of  this  volume,  various  kinds  of  cold  meat  and 
fish  may  be  re-warmed  for  table  in  it.  With  a little  more  flour, 
and  a flavouring  of  essence  of  anchovies,  it  will  make,  without 
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the  parsley,  an  excellent  sauce  for  these  last,  when  they  are 
first  dressed. 

Butter,  2 to  4 ozs. ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful ; pale  veal  gravy 
or  strong  broth,  or  shin  of  beef  stock,  i pint ; cayenne ; salt, 
if  needed  ; common  vinegar,  1 tablespoonful ; Chili  vinegar,  1 
tablespoonfid.  (Catsup  or  Harvey’s  sauce,  according  to  circum- 
stances.) ^ 

TRENCH  MAITRB  d’hOTEL,*  OB  STEWARD’S  SAUCE. 

Add  to  half  a pint  of  rich,  pale  veal  gravy,  well  thickened 
with  the  white  roujo  of  page  96,  a good  seasoning  of  ^ pepper, 
salt,  minced  parsley,  and  lemon-juice ; or  make  the  thickening 
with  a small  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  a couple  of  ounces  of 
butter ; keep  these  stirred  constantly  over  a very  gentle  fire  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  pour  to  them  the  gravy,  boiling,  in 
small  portions,  mixing  the  whole  well  as  it  is  added,  and  letting 
it  boil  up  between  each,  for  unless  this  be  done,  the  butter  will 
be  likely  to  float  upon  the  surface.  Simmer  the  sauce  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  skim  it  well,  then  add  salt  should  it  be  needed, 
a tolerable  seasoning  of  pepper  or  of  cayenne,  in  fine  powder, 
from  two  to  three  teaspoonsful  of  minced  parsley,  and  the 
strained  juice  of  a small  lemon.  For  some  dishes,  this  sauce  is 
thickened  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  about  four  to  the  pint.  The 
French  work  into  their  sauces  generally  a small  bit  of  fresh 
butter,  just  before  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  to  give  them 
mellowness : this  is  done  usually  for  the  Maitre  d’ Hotel. 

MAITRE  d’hOTEE  SAUCE  MAIGRE,|  OB  WITHOUT  GRAVT. 

Substitute  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter  for  the  gravy, 
and  add  to  it  the  same  seasonings  as  above.  A double  quantity 
of  these  sauces  will  be  needed  when  they  are  required  to  cover 
large  fish ; in  that  case  they  should  be  thick  enough  to  adhere 
to  it  well. 

Melted  butter,  ^ pint;  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  or 
cayenne ; minced  parsley,  2 to  3 teaspoonsful ; juice  1 small 
lemon. 


COLD  MAITRE  d’hOTEL,  OB  STEWARD’S  SAUCE. 

Work  well  together  two  or  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  with 
some  pepper,  salt,  minced  parsley,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon. 
This  is  frequently  put  into  broiled  fish,  or  laid  in  the  dish  under 
beef  steaks,  broiled  kidneys,  and  various  other  meats. 

• The  Maitre  d’Hotel  is,  properly,  the  House  Steward* 
t Maigre,  made  vvitliout  meat. 
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THE  lady’s  sauce. 

(^For  Fish.') 

Pound  to  a very  smooth  paste  the  inside  coral  of  a lobster 
i with  a small  slice  of  butter,  and  some  cayenne ; rub  it  through 
^ a hair-sieve,  gather  it  together,  and  mix  it  very  smoothly  with 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  sauce  tournee.,  or  of 
cream  fish-sauce,  previously  well  seasoned  with  cayenne  and 
salt,  and  moderately  with  pounded  mace  ; bring  it  to  the  pomt 
of  boiling  only,  stir  in  quickly,  but  gradually,  a tablespoonful  of 
stramed  lemon-juice,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When  neither 
cream  nor  gravy  is  at  hand,  substitute  rich  melted  butter, 
mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  or  two  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
well  seasoned.  The  fine  colour  of  the  coral  will  be  destroyed 
by  boiling.  This  sauce,  which  the  French  call  Sauce  d t Aur ore., 
may  be  served  with  brill,  boiled  soles,  grey  mullet,  and  some 
few  other  kinds  of  fish : it  is  quickly  made  when  the  lobster 
butter  of  Chapter  XIV.  is  in  the  house. 

Coral  of  lobster,  pounded;  cream-sauce,  or  sauce  tournee 
(thickened  pale  veal  gravy),  5 to  f pint ; lemon-juice,  1 table- 
spoonful ; salt,  cayenne,  and  mace,  as  needed.  Or : rich  melted 
butter,  instead  of  other  sauce ; essence  of  anchovies,  2 dessert- 
spoonsful  ; other  seasoning,  as  above. 

Ohs. — The  proportion  of  spices  here  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  flavouring  which  the  gravy  or  sauce  may  already  have 
received. 


GENEVEVE  SAUCE,  OR  SAUCE  GENEVOISE. 

Cut  into  dice  three  ounces  of  the  lean  of  a well-flavoured 
ham,  and  put  them  with  half  a small  carrot,  four  cloves,  a blade 
of  mace,  two  or  three  very  small  sprigs  of  lemon-thyme,  and  of 
parsley,  and  rather  more  than  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stewpan, 
just  simmer  them  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a whole 
hour,  then  stir  in  a teaspoonful  of  flour ; contmue  the  slow 
stewing  for  about  five  minutes,  and  pour  in  by  degrees  a pint  of 
good  boiling  veal  gravy,  and  let  the  sauce  again  sunnier  softly 
for  nearly  an  hour.  Strain  it  off,  heat  it  in  a clean  saucepan, 
and  when  it  boils,  stir  in  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  good  sherry 
or  Madeh'a,  two  tablespoonsful  of  lemon-juice,  some  cayenne,  a 
little  salt  if  needed,  and  a small  tablespoonfiil  of  flour,  very 
smoothly  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  butter.  Give  the  whole  a 
bod  after  the  thickening  is  added,  pour  a portion  of  the  sauce 
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over  the  fish  (it  is  served  principally  with  salmon  and  trout), 
and  send  the  remainder  very  hot  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Lean  of  ham,  3 ozs. ; 5 small  carrot ; 4 to  6 cloves ; mace, 
1 large  blade;  thyme  and  parsley,  3 or  4 small  sprigs  of  each; 
butter,  1 to  li  oz. : 50  to  60  minutes.  Veal  gravy,  1 pint : | to 
1 hour.  Sherry  or  Madeira,  1^  glassful;  lemon-juice,  2 table- 
spoonsful;  seasoning  of  cayenne  and  salt;  flour,  1 tablespoonful ; 
butter,  2 ozs. : 1 minute. 

Ohs—k.  teaspoonful  or  more  of  essence  of  anchovies  is  usually 
added  to  the  sauce,  though  it  is  scarcely  required. 

SAUCE  ROBERT. 

Cut  into  small  dice,  four  or  five  large  onions,  and  brown  them 
in  a stewpan  with  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  a dessertspoonful 
of  flour.  When  of  a deep  yellow  brown,  pour  to  them  half  a 
pint  of  beef  or  of  veal  gravy,  and  let  them  simmer  for  fifteen 
minutes  ; skim  the  sauce,  add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  and, 
at  the  moment  of  serving,  mix  in  a dessertspoonful  of  made- 
mustard. 

Large  onions,  4 or  5 ; butter,  3^  ozs. ; flour,  dessertspoonful: 
10  to  15  minutes.  Gravy,  i pint ; 15  minutes.  Mustard, 
dessertspoonful. 

SAUCE  PIQUANTE. 

Brown  lightly,  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  a tablespoon- 
ful of  minced  eschalots,  or  three  of  onions ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
flour  when  they  are  partially  done;  pour  to  them  half  a pint  of 
gravy  or  of  good  broth,  and  when  it  boils,  add  three  chilies,  a 
bay-leaf,  and  a very  small  bunch  of  thyme.  Let  these  simmer 
for  twenty  minutes ; take  out  the  thyme  and  bay-leaf,  add  a 
high  seasoning  of  black  pepper,  and  half  a wineglassful  of  the 
best  vinegar.  A quarter-teaspoonful  of  cayenne  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  chilies. 

Eschalots,  1 tablespoonful,  or  three  of  onions;  flour,  1 tea- 
spoonful; butter,  oz. : 10  to  15  minutes.  Gravy  or  broth, 
ipint;  chilies,  3;  bay-leaf;  thyme,  small  bunch:  20  minutes. 
Pepper,  plenty;  vinegar,  \ wineglassful. 

EXCELLENT  HORSERADISH  SAUCE. 

{To  serve  hot  or  cold  with  roast  beef.) 

Wash,  and  wipe  a stick  of  young  horseradish,  grate  it  ass 
small  as  possible  on  a fine  grater,  then  with  two  ounces  (or  a 
couple  of  large  tablespoonsful)  of  it,  mix  a small  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  four  tablespoonsful  of  good  cream ; stir  in  briskly  and 
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by  degrees,  three  dessertspoonsful  of  vinegar,  one  of  which 
should  be  Chili  vinegar  when  the  horseradish  is  mild.  To  heat 
the  sauce,  put  it  into  a small  and  delicately  clean  saucepan,  hold 
it  over,  but  do  not  place  it  wpon  the  fire,  and  stir  it  without 
intermission  until  it  is  near  the  point  of  simmering,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle  instantly. 

Horseradish  pulp,  2 ozs.  (or,  2 large  tablespoonsful)  ; salt,  1 
teaspoonful ; good  cream,  4 tablespoonsful ; vinegar,  3 dessert- 
spoonsful  (of  which  one  should  be  Chili  when  the  root  is  mild). 

06^.— Common  English  salad-mixture  is  often  added  to  the 
grated  horseradish  when  the  sauce  is  to  be  served  cold. 

HOT  HORSERADISH  SAUCE. 

{To  serve  with  boiled  or  stewed  meat,  or  fishi) 

Mix  three  ounces  of  young  tender  grated  horseradish  with 
half  a pint  of  good  brown  gravy,  and  let  it  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  fire  until  it  is  on  the  point  of  boding ; add  salt  if  required, 
a teaspoonful  of  made-mustard,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  garlic 
or  of  eschalot  vinegar,  if  at  hand  ; if  not,  substitute  Chili  vine- 
gar, or  twice  as  much  common  vinegar  for  it. 

Some  cooks  stew  the  horseradish  in  vinegar  for  ten  minutes, 
and  after  having  drained  it  from  this,  mix  it  with  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  thick  melted  butter. 

Horseradish,  grated,  3 ozs. ; brown  gravy,  5 pint ; made- 
mustard,  1 teaspoonful ; eschalot  or  garlic  vinegar,  1 dessert- 
spoonful (or.  Chili  vinegar,  same  quantity,  or  common  vinegar, 
twice  as  much). 

CHRISTOPHER  NORTH’s  OWN  SAUCE  FOR  MANY  MEATS. 

Throw  into  a small  basin,  a heaped  saltspoonful  of  good  ca- 
yenne pepper,  in  very  fine  powder,  and  half  the  quantity  of 
salt  ;*  add  a small  dessertspoonful  of  well-refined,  pounded,  and 
sifted  sugar  ; mix  these  thoroughly  ; then  pour  in  a tablespoon- 
ful of  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon,  two  of  Harvey’s  sauce, 
a teaspoonful  of  the  very  best  mushroom  catsup  (or  of  cavice), 
and  three  tablespoonsful,  or  a small  wineglassful,  of  port  wine. 
Heat  the  sauce  by  placing  the  basin  in  a saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  or  turn  it  into  a jar,  and  place  this  in  the  water.  Serve 
it  directly  it  is  ready  with  geese  or  ducks,  tame  or  wild ; roast 
pork,  venison,  fawn,  a grilled  blade-bone,  or  any  other  broil. 
A slight  flavour  of  garlic  or  eschalot  vinegar  may  be  given  to 

* Characteristically,  the  salt  of  this  sauce  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  prevail  more 
Strongly  over  the  sugar,  hut  it  will  he  found  for  most  tastes  sulliciently  piguant 
ds  it  1S« 
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it  at  pleasure.  Many  persons  use  it  \vith  fish.  It  is  good  cold ; 
and,  if  bottled  directly  it  is  made,  may  be  stored  for  several 
days.  It^  the  better  for  being  mixed  some  hours  before  it  is 
served.  The  proportion  of  cayenne  may  be  doubled  when  a very 
pungent  sauce  is  desired. 

GoooJ  cayenne  pepper  in  fine  powder,  1 heaped  saltspoonful ; 
salt,  half  as  much ; pounded  sugar,  1 small  dessertspoonful ; 
strained  lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful ; Harvey’s  sauce,  2 table- 
spoonsful  ; best  mushroom  catsup  (or  cavice),  1 teaspoonful  * 
port  wine,  3 tablespoonsful,  or  small  wineglassfiil.  (Little  es- 
chalot, or  garlic- vinegar  at  pleasure.) 

Ohs.  This  sauce  is  exceedingly  good  when  mixed  with  the 
brown  gravy  of  a hash  or  stew,  or  with  that  which  is  served 
with  game  or  other  dishes. 

POOR  man’s  sauce. 

{Served  with  Turkey  Poults.') 

Mix  wth  four  tablespoonsful  of  minced  eschalots,  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  nearly  as  much  pepper,  two  tablespoonsful  of 
water,  and  three  of  good  sharp  vinegar.  Boil  the  sauce  for  a 
lew. minutes,  ^nd  serve  it  hot ; or  send  it  to  table  cold,  when  it 
IS  hked  so.  Yinegar  may  entirely  supply  the  place  of  the 
water  in  this  case,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  oil  may  be  mixed 
with  it.  A small  dessertspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  tarragon 
or  chervil,  is  likewise  sometimes  mixed  with  the  eschalots. 
J-heii  strong  flavour  may  be  in  some  measure  weakened  by 

steepmg  them  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a pint  of  cold  water  after 
they  are  minced. 


SALAD  dressing. 

\ moderate  size  pound  very  smoothly  the  yolks 

of  two  hard-boiled  eggs  with  a small  teaspoonful  of  unmade 
inustard,  hah  as  much  sugar  in  fine  powder,  and  a saltspoonful 
01  salt.  Mix  gradually  with  these  a small  cup  of  cream,  or  the 
same  quantity  of  very  pure  oil,  and  two  tablespoonsful  of  vine- 
gar. More  salt  and  acid  can  be  added  at  pleasure ; but  the 
latter  usually  predominates  too  much  in  English  salads.  A few 
drops  of  Chili  or  of  cayenne  vinegar  will  improve  this  receipt. 

Hard  yolks  of  eggs,  2 ^ unmade  mustard,  1 small  teaspoonful  * 
sugar,  half  as  much ; salt,  1 saltspoonful ; cream  or  oil,  small 
cupful ; vinegar,  2 tablespoonsful. 

^ Obs.  1. — To  some  tastes  a teaspoonful  or  more  of  eschalot 
vinegar  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  this  sauce,  which 
may  be  otherwise  varied  in  numberless  ways.  Cucmnber  or 
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tarragon-vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  other,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  soy,  cavice,  essence  of  anchovies,  or  catsup  may  in  turn 
be  used  to  flavour  the  compound.  The  salad-bowl  too  may  be 
rubbed  with  a cut  clove  of  garlic,  to  give  the  whole  composition 
a very  slight  flavour  of  it.  The  eggs  should  oe  boiled  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  allowed  to  become  quite  cold  always  before 
they  are  pounded,  or  the  mixture  will  not  be  smooth  : if  it  should 
curdle,  which  it  will  sometimes  do,  if  not  carefully  made,  add  to 
it  the  yolk  of  a very  fresh  unboiled  egg. 

Obs.  2. — As  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  garlic, 
when  very  sparingly  and  judiciously  used,  imparts  a remarkably 
fine  savour  to  a sauce  or  gravy,  and  neither  a strong  nor  a 
coarse  one,  as  it  does  when  used  in  larger  quantities.  The 
veriest  morsel  (or,  as  the  French  call  it,  a mere  soupgon)  of  the 
root,  is  suflicient  to  give  this  agreeable  piquancy,  but  unless  the 
proportion  be  extremely  small,  the  effect  will  be  quite  different. 
The  Italians  dress  their  salads  upon  a round  of  delicately  toasted 
bread,  which  is  rubbed  with  garlic,  saturated  with  oil,  and 
sprinkled  ^vith  cayenne,  before  it  is  laid  into  the  bowl : they 
also  eat  the  bread  thus  prepared,  but  with  less  of  oil,  and  un- 
toasted often,  before  their  meals,  as  a digester. 

FRENCH  SALAD  DRESSING. 

Stir  a saltspoonful  of  salt  and  half  as  much  pepper  into  a 
large  spoonful  of  oil,  and  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  mix  with 
them  four  additional  spoonsful  of  oil,  and  pour  the  whole  over 
the  salad  ; let  it  be  well  turned,  and  then  add  a couple  of  spoons- 
ful of  tarragon  vinegar ; mix  the  whole  thoroughl^q  and  serve  it 
without  delay.  The  salad  should  not  be  dressed  in  this  way 
until  the  instant  before  it  is  wanted  for  table  : the  proportions 
of  salt  and  pepper  can  be  increased  at  pleasure,  and  common,  or 
cucumber  vinegar  may  be  substituted  for  the  tarragon,  which, 
however,  is  more  frequently  used  in  France  than  any  other. 

Salt,  1 spoonful ; pepper,  I as  much ; oil,  6 salad-spoonsful ; 
tarragon,  or  other  vinegar,  2 spoonsful. 

OUR  OWN  SAUCE  FOR  SALAD  OR  COLD  MEAT. 

]\Iix  with  the  yolks  of  two  very  fresh  unboiled  eggs  a half- 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  a third  as  much  of  cayenne,  and  a slight 
grating  of  nutmeg;  then  stir  very  gradually  to  them  three 
"tablespoonsful  of  oil  of  the  finest  quality,  Avorking  the  sauce  like 
the  Mayonnaise ; and  when  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  add  three 
spoonsful  of  good  meat -jelly,  and  two  of  cucumber- vinegar. 
The  shin  of  beef  stock  for  graAues,  Avhich  will  be  strongly 
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jellied  when  cold,  will  answer  very  well  for  this  sauce  when 
no  ^richer  is  at  hand : a little  Chili  vinegar  is  a good  addition 


MAYONNAISE. 


{Avery  fine  sauce  for  cold  meat,  poidtry,  fish,  or  salad.) 

- i*'®  fine  anfi  very 

flesh  ej^gs,  carefully  freed  from  the  germs,  with  a little  salt  and 
cayenne ; stir  these  well  together,  then  add  about  a teaspoonful 
01  the  purest  salad  oil,  and  work  the  mixture  round  with  a 
wooden  spoon  until  it  appears  like  cream.  Pour  in  by  slow 
degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  oil,  continuing  at  each  interval 
to  work  the  sauce  as  at  first  until  it  resumes  the  smoothness  of 
a custard,  and  not  a particle  of  the  oil  remains  visible ; then  add 
a couple  of  tablespoonsful  of  plain  or  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and 
one  of  cold  water  to  whiten  the  sauce.  A bit  of  clear  veal  felly 
the  size  of  an  egg  will  improve  it  greatly;  and  a morsel  of 
garlic  not  larger  than  a pea,  bruised  as  fine  as  possible,  will  give 
It  a very  agreeable  relish,  even  to  persons  to  whom  garlic  gene- 
rally  .s  distasteful.  In  lieu  of  this,  a few  drops  of  eschalot 
vmegar  may  be  stirred  m ; and  the  flavour  may  be  varied  with 
emon-jmce,  and  cucumber,  or  Chili  vinegar  at  choice.  The 
reader  who  may  have  a prejudice  against  the  unboiled  eggs 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Mayonnaise,  will  S?d 
that  the  most  fasti^ous  taste  would  not  detect  their  being  raw 

1 ; and  persons  who  dislike  oil  may 

partake  of  it  m this  form,  without  being  aware  of  its  presence, 

fo?  otb^^  always  that  It  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  pure  in  flavour, 
101  otherwise  it  is  easily  perceptible.  ^ 

2 ; salt,  i saltspoonful  or  rather 
more , cayenne ; oil,  full  third  of  pint ; common,  or  tarragon 
vinegar,  2 tablespoonsful ; cold  water,  1 tablespoonful ; garlic, 

iVrlvfifaM  of  pea  (or  few  drops  of  eschalot  vinegar),  \leat 
jelly  (if  at  hand),  size  of  an  egg.  ^ 

^ much  larger  proportion  of  vmegar  is  liked,  a 
third  yolk  of  egg  should  be  used,  or  the  sauce  will  be  too  thin 
It  is  sometimes  coloured  green  with  the  juice  of  parsley,  and 
other  herbs.  ^ A spoonful  or  two  of  cold  bechamel,  or  of  good 
white  sauce,  is  always  an  improvement  to  it.  ° 

EEMOULADE, 

This  diflep  little  from  an  ordinary  salad  dressing.  Pound 
veiy  smoothly  indeed  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  hard-boiled  eo  o 3 
with  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  half  as  much  salt,  and  some  ct 
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venne,  or  white  pepper.  Mix  gradually  with  them,  working  the 
whole  well  together,  two  or  three  tahlespoonsful  of  oil  and  two 
of  vinegar.  Should  the  sauce  be  curdled,  pour  it  by  degrees  to 
the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  stirring  it  well  round  as  directed  for  the 
Mayonnaise.  A spoonful  of  tarragon,  cucumber,  or  eschalot- 
vinegar,  may  he  added  with  very  good  effect;  and  to  give  it 
increased  relish,  a teaspoonful  of  cavice,  or  a little  of  Harvey  s 
sauce,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar  may  be  thrown 
into  it.  This  last  is  an  excellent  addition  to  all  cold  sauces,  or 
salad  dressings:  the  Rajah’s  sauce  (see  Appendix),  when  good,  is 

of  finer  flavour,  and  more  pungent. 

Hard  yolks  of  2 or  of  3 eggs ; mustard,  1 teaspoonful  (more 
when  liked) ; salt,  h teaspoonful ; pepper  or  cayenne ; oil,  3 
tahlespoonsful;  yinegar,  2.  If  curdled,  yotk  of  1 raw  egg. 
Good  additions : tarragon  or  eschalot,  or  cucumT^r-vinegar,  1 
tahlespoonful ; Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful,  or  Rajah  s sauce, 
half  as  much.  Cavice  or  Harvey’s  sauce  at  pleasure.  ^ 

Obs. — A dessertspoonful  of  eschalots  very  finely  minced  are 
sometimes  pounded  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  for  this  sauce  . a 
morsel  of  garlic,  not  larger  than  half  a hazel  nut,  may  he  sub- 
stituted for  them  advantageously. 


FENNEL  SAUCE. 

Strip  from  the  stems,  wash  very  clean,  and  boil  quickly  in 
salt  and  water  until  it  is  quite  tender,  a handful  of  young  fennel; 
press  the  water  well  from  it,  mince  it  very  small,  and  mix  it 
gradually  with  the  quantity  of  melted  butter  required  for 

Fennel,  small  handful ; 10  minutes,  or  until  quite  tender. 

Melted  butter,  i to  h pmt ; little  salt. 

065.— The  French  use  good  pale  veal  gravy  thickened  with 

flour  and  butter  for  this  sauce. 


FAESLEY  AND  BUTTER. 


Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  fennel,  but  boil  the  parsley  four  or 
five  minutes  less ; and  be  careful  to  press  the  water  j i V 
roughly.  For  an  iipproved  sauce,  substitute  b^hamel  oi  y mto 
melted  butter  for  the  common  melted  butter.  Chervi  is  oi  e , 
chopped,  and  mixed  with  gra^y,  or  with  butter  in  t ic  same 


Melted  butter,  or  thickened  veal  gra\"y,  third  of  piuv  , 
parsley,  boiled  and  niiiicetl,  1 dessertspoonful. 
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GOOSEBEREY  SAUCE  FOR  MACKEREL. 

Cut  the  stalks  and  tops  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  quite 
young  gooseberries,  wash  them  well,  just  cover  them  with  cold 
water  and  boil  them  very  gently  indeed  until  they  are  tender; 
dram  them  well,  and  mix  with  them  a small  quantity  of  melted 
butter  made  with  rather  less  flour  than  usual.  Some  eaters 
prefer  the  mashed  gooseberries  without  any  addition;  others 
lilce  that  of  a little  ginger.  The  best  way  of  making  this  sauce 
IS  to  turn  the  gooseberries  into  a hair-sieve  to  drain,  then  to 
press  them  through  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  to  stir  them  in 
a clean  stewpan  or  saucepan  over  the  fire  with  from  half  to  a 
whole  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  just  to  soften  their  extreme  acidity, 
and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut.  When 
the  fruit  is  not  passed  through  the  sieve  it  is  an  improvement 
to  seed  it. 

COMMON  SORREL  SAUCE. 

Strip  from  the  stalks  and  the  large  fibres,  from  one  to  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  freshly-gathered  sorrel ; wash  it  very  clean, 
and  put  it  into  a well-tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan  (or  into  a 
German  enamelled  one,  which  would  be  far  better),  without  any 
water ; add  to  it  a small  slice  of  good  butter,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  and  stew  it  gently,  keeping  it  well  stirred,  until  it  is 
exceedingly  tender,  that  it  may  not  burn ; then  drain  it  on  a 
sieve,  or  press  the  liquid  well  from  it ; chop  it  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible ; and  boil  it  again  for  a few  minutes  with  a spoonful  or  two 
ot  gravy,  or  the  same  quantity  of  cream  or  milk,  mixed  with  a 
halt-teaspoonful  of  flour,  or  with  only  a fresh  shce  of  good 
butter._  The  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two  sth’red  in  just  as  the 
sorrel  is  taken  from  the  fire  will  soften  the  sauce  greatly,  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  will  also  be  an  improvement, 

ASPARAGUS  SAUCE,  FOR  LAMB  CHOPS.. 

Cut  the  green  tender  points  of  some  young  asparagus  into 
half-inch  lengths,  wash  them  well,  drain  and  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  salt  and  water.  When  they  are  quite  tender, 
which  may  be  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  turn  them  into  a 
hot  strainer  and  drain  the  water  thoroughly  from  them ; put 
them,  at  the  instant  of  serving,  into  half  a pint  of  thickened 
veal  gravy  (see  Sauce  Tournee),  mixed  with  the  yolks  of  a 
couple  of  eggs,  and  well  seasoned  with  salt  and  cayenne,  or 
white  pepper ; or,  into  an  equal  quantity  of  good  melted  butter: 
add  to  this  last  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice.  The  asparagus  will 
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teome  yellow  if  retailed,  or  if  left  long  in  the  sauce  before  it 

Tsn^a-us  points,  i pint:  boiled  10  to  15  minutes,  longer  if 
norS'’ tender.  Thickened  yeal  grayy,  i pmt;  _ yolks  of 
es'rs^2.  Or:  good  melted  butter,  ^ pint;  lemon-jmce,  small 
dessertspoonful,  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper. 

GREEN  MINT  SAUCE,  EOR  ROAST  LAMB. 

The  mint  for  this  sauce  should  be  fresh  and  young,  for  the 
leafl  Xn  are  tough  Strip  them  frmn  flm  ste.^  wash 

STci^iS!  -cropS  sHr^f 

nTifl  all  the  nronortions  can  be  varied  to  the  taste. 

Znly  s^veS  too  liquid,  and  not  sufficiently  ^'veetened ; ft 
will  ta  found  much  more  wholesome,  and  geneially  far  more 

tablespoonsful ; pounded 
sugar,  2 tablespoonsful ; vinegar,  6 tablespoonsful. 

CAPER  SAUCE. 

stir  into  the  third  of  a pint  S"®'' ^ 
to  four  dessertspooiisful  ot  capers  ; add  a little  of  the  vme^a  , 
andTsb  the  saL  as  soon  as  it  boils.  Itaep  ft  stored  after  the 
Wies  are  added : part  of  them  may  be  minced  and  a littlo 
Chffi  ySegarsuhstituted  for  their  oW.  Pickled  nasturtiums 
mam  a yfry  good  sauce,  and  their  fiayour  is.sometmie s pre-, 
Smd  to  that%f  the  capers.  For  a large  jomt,  increase  the 

‘'XthtaCtMrd of p" Sf ;aper,  3 to  4 dessertspoonsful. 


BROWN  CAPER  SAUCE. 

Thicken  half  a pint  of  good  yeal  or  beef 
for  Sauce  Tournee,  and  add  to  it  two 

and  a dessertspoonful  of  the  pickle  liquor,  or  seasoning 

with  some  cayenne  if  the  former  he  used,  and  a p p o 

^^lldckened  veal,  or  beef  gravy,  h pint ; capers,  2 tahlespoons- 
ful ; caper-liquor  or  Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonliU. 
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CAPER  SAUCE  FOR  FISH, 

To  nearly  half  a pint  of  very  rich  melted  butter  add  six 
spoonsful  of  si,  w veal  gravy  or  jelly,  a tablespoonful  of  estnce 
of  anchovies,  and  some  Chili  vinegar  or  cayenne.  When  there 
catsun ''o^^of  substitute  a half  wineglassful  of  mushroom 

common  cucumber  sauce. 

Paie,  slice,  dust  slightly  with  pepper,  and  with  dour,  two  or 
three  young  cucumbers,  and  fry  them  a fine  brown,  in  a little 
butter,  or  dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  in  a small  stewpan,  or 
iron  saucepan,  and  shake  them  in  it  over  a brisk  fire  from  twelve 
to  fmteen  nnnutes ; pour  to  them,  by  degrees,  nearly  half  a pint 
^ brobh,  or  of  brown  gravy ; add  salt,  and  more 

p pper  if  required;  stew  the  whole  for  five  minutes,  and  send 

^ minced  onion  may  be  browned 

:Sdedt  “e^ret^^^^  ^ 

pintTS“Sen  ^ ^ 

ANOTHER  COMMON  SAUCE  OF  CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  which  have  the  fewest  seeds  are  best  for  this  sauce 
Pare  and  slice  a couple,  or  three,  should  they  be  small,  and  put 
them  into  a saucepan,  in  which  two  ounces,  or  rather  more^of 
butter  have  been  dissolved,  and  are  beginning  to  boil ; place 

^thoHir^"'  fire,  that  they  may  stew  as  ioftly  as  pos^sible 
^thout  taking  colour,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  lono-er 

should  they  reqmre  it;  add  to  them  a good  seasoning  of  white 
pepper,  and  some  salt,  when  they  are  half  done,  and  Just  before 
t ey  are  served  stir  to  them  half  a teaspoonful  of  hour,  mixed 

butter;  strew  in  some  minced  parsley,  give  it 
a boil,  and  finish  with  a spoonful  of  good  vinegar. 

WHITE  CUCUMBER  SAUCE. 

Quarter  some  young  quickly  grown  cucumbers,  without  manv 
seeds  in  them ; empty  them  of  these,  and  take  off  the  rinds  Cm 
them  into  inch  lengths,  and  boil  them  from  fifteen  to  eio-hteen 
mmutes  in  salt  and  water;  squeeze,  and  work  them  thrmiirh  a 
sieve;  mix  them  with  afew  spoonsful  of  bechamel,  or  thick  white 
sauce ; do  not  let  them_6o^/  again,  but  serve  them  very  hot.  A 
sauce  of  better  flavoui'  is  made  by  boiling  the  cucumbers  in* veal 
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gravy  well  seasoned,  and  stirring  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  and  a little  Chili  vinegar  or  lemon-jnice,  at  the  in- 
stant of  serving.  Another  also  of  cucumbers  sliced,  and  stewed 
in  butter,  but  without  being  at  all  browned,  and  then  boiled  in 
pale  veal  gravy,  which  must  be  thickened  with  rich  cream,  is 
excellent.  A morsel  of  sugar  improves  this  sauce. 

Cucumbers,  3 : 15  to  18  minutes.  White  sauce,  J pint. 

WHITE  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

Cut  off  the  stems  closely  from  half  a pint  of  small  button 
mushrooms ; clean  them  with  a little  salt  and  a bit  of  flannel, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  slightly  salted,  as  they  are 
done ; drain  them  well,  or  dry  them  in  a soft  cloth,  and  throw 
them  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  bechamel  (see  page  97),  or  of 
white  sauce  made  with  very  fresh  milk,  or  thin  cream,  thickened 
with  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  butter.  Sim- 
mer the  mushrooms  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they 
are  quite  tender,  and  dish  the  sauce,  which  should  be  properly 
seasoned  with  salt,  mace,  and  cayenne. 

Mushrooms,  h pint ; white  sauce,  \ pint ; seasoning  of  salt, 
mace,  and  cayenne:  10  minutes. 

ANOTHER  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

Prepare  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  very  small  mushroom- 
buttons  with  great  nicety,  and  throw  them  into  as  much  sauce 
tournee;  when  they  are  tender  add  a few  spoonsful  of  rich 
cream,  give  the  whole  a boil,  and  serve  it.  Either  of  these 
sauces  may  be  sent  to  table  with  boiled  poultry,  breast  of  veal, 
or  veal-cutlets  : the  sauce  tournee  should  be  thickened  rather 
more  than  usual  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  this  receipt. 

Mushrooms  and  sauce  tournee  each,  \ to  whole  pint : stewed 
till  tender.  Cream,  4 to  8 tablespoonsful. 

BROWN  MUSHROOM  SAUCE. 

Very  small  flaps,  peeled  and  freed  entirely  from  the  fur,  will 
answer  for  this  sauce.  Leave  them  whole,  or  quarter  them,  and 
stew  them  tender  in  some  rich  brown  gravj'';  give  a full  season- 
ing of  mace  and  cayenne,  add  thickening,  and  salt  if  needed,  and 
a tablespoonful  of  good  mushroomjcatsup. 

COMMON  TOMATA  SAUCE. 

Tomatas  are  so  juicy  when  ripe,  that  they  require  but  little 
liquid  to  reduce  them  to  a proper  consistency  for  sauce ; and 
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they  vary  so  exceedingly  in  size  and  quality  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  precise  directions  for  the  exact  quantity  which  is  needed 
Ibr  them.  Take  off  the  stalks,  halve  the  tomatas,  and  gently 
squeeze  out  the  seeds  and  watery  pulp ; then  stew  them  softly 
with  a few  spoonsful  of  gravy  or  of  strong  broth  until  they  are 
quite  melted.  Press  the  whole  through  a haff-sieve,  and  heat 
it  afresh  with  a little  additional  gravy  should  it  be  too  thick, 
and  some  cayenne,  and  salt.  Serve  it  very  hot. 

Pine  ripe  tomatas,  6 or  8 ; gravy  or  strong  broth,  4 table- 
spoonsful  : i to  I hour,  or  longer  if  needed.  Salt  and  cayenne 
sufficient  to  season  the  sauce,  and  two  or  three  spoonsful  more 
of  gravy  if  required. 

Obs. — For  a large  tureen  of  this  sauce,  increase  the  propor- 
tions ; and  should  it  be  at  first  too  liquid,  reduce  it  by  quick 
boiling.  When  neither  gravy  nor  broth  is  at  hand,  the  tomatas 
may  be  stewed  perfectly  tender,  but  very  gently,  in  a couple  of 
ounces  of  butter,  with  some  cayenne  and  salt  only,  or  with  the 
addition  of  a very  little  finely  minced  onion;  then  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  heated,  and  served  without  any  addition, 
or  with  only  that  of  a teaspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar  ; or,  when 
the  colour  is  not  a principal  consideration,  with  a few  spoonsful 
of  rich  cream,  smoothly  mixed  with  a little  flour  to  prevent  its 
curdling.  The  sauce  must  be  stirred  without  ceasing  should  the 
last  be  added,  and  boiled  for  four  or  five  minutes. 


A FINER  TOMATA  SAUCE. 

Stew  very  gently  a dozen  fine  red  tomatas,  prepared  as  for 
the  preceding  receipt,  with  two  or  three  sliced  eschalots,  four  or 
five  chilies,  or  a capsicum  or  two,  or  in  lieu  of  either,  with  a 
quarter-teaspoonful  of  cayenne  pepper,  a few'  small  dice  of  lean 
ham,  and  half  a cupful  of  rich  gravy.  Stir  these  often,  and 
when  the  tomatas  are  reduced  quite  to  a smooth  pulp,  press 
them  through  a sieve ; put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a 
few'  spoonsful  more  of  rich  gravy,  or  Espagnole,  add  salt,  if 
needed,  boil  the  sauce,  stirring  it  well,  for  ten  minutes,  and 
serve  it  very  hot.  When  the  gravy  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
highly  flavoured,  the  ham  may  be  omitted:  a dozen  small 
mushrooms,  nicely  cleaned,  may  also  be  sliced,  and  stewed  with 
the  tomatas,  instead  of  the  eschalots,  when  their  flavour  is  pre- 
feiTed,  or  they  may  be  added  with  them.  The  exact  pioportion 
of  liquid  used  is  immaterial,  for  should  the  sauce  be  too  thin,  it 
may  be  reduced  by  rapid  boiling,  and  diluted  with  more  gravy 
if  too  thick. 
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BOILED  APPLE  SAUCE. 

Apples  of  a fine  cooking  sort  require  but  a very  small  portion  of 
liquid  to  boil  down  well  and  smoothly  for  sauce,  if  placed  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  a close-shutting  saucepan,  and  simmered  as  softly  as 
possible,  until  they  are  well  broken , and  their  flavour  is  injured 
by  the  common  mode  of  adding  so  much  to  them,  that  the 
greater  part  must  be  drained  off  again  before  they  are  sent  to 
table,  rare  the  fruit  quickly,  quarter  it,  and  be  careful  entirely 
to  remove  the  cores;  put  one  tablespoonful  of  water  into  a 
saucepan  before  the  apples  are  thrown  in ; and  proceed,  as  we 
have  directed,  to  simmer  them  until  they  are  nearly  ready  to 
serve  : finish  the  sauce  by  the  receipt  which  follows. 

Apples,  I lb. ; water,  1 tablespoonful ; stewed  very  softly : 30 
to  60  minutes. 

Obs. — These  proportions  are  sufficient  only  for  a small  tureen 
of  the  sauce,  and  should  be  doubled  for  a large  one. 

BAKED  APPLE  SAUCE. 

{Good.'^ 

Put  a tablespoonful  of  water  into  a quart  basin,  and  fill  it  with 
good  boiling  apples,  pared,  quartered,  and  carefully  cored : put 
a plate  over,  and  set  them  into  a moderate  oven  for  about  an 
hour,  or  until  they  are  reduced  quite  to  a pulp  ; beat  them  smooth 
with  a clean  wooden  spoon,  adding  to  them  a little  sugar,  and  a 
morsel  of  fresh  butter,  when  these  are  liked,  though  they  will 
scarcely  be  required. 

The  sauce  made  thus  is  far  superior  to  that  which  is  boiled. 
When  no  other  oven  is  at  hand,  a Dutch  or  an  American  one 
would  probably  answer  for  it ; but  we  cannot  assert  this  on  our 
own  experience. 

Good  boiling  apples,  1 quart : baked,  1 hour  (more  or  less 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  temperature  of  the 
oven) ; sugar,  1 oz. ; butter,  | oz. 

BROWN  APPLE  SAUCE. 

Stew  gently  down  to  a thick  and  perfectly  smooth  marmalade, 
a pound  of  pearmains,  or  of  any  other  well-flavoured  boiling 
apples,  in  about  the  third  of  a pint  of  rich  brown  gravy  : season 
the  sauce  rather  highly  with  black  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  serve 
it  very  hot.  Currie  sauce  will  make  an  excellent  substitute  for 
the  gravy  when  a very  piquaiite  accompaniment  is  wanted  for 
pork  or  other  rich  meats. 
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^ Apples  pared  and  cored,  1 lb. ; good  brown  gravy,  third  of 
pint  2 I to  hour.  Pepper  or  cayenne  as  needed. 

WHITE  ONION  SAUCE. 

Strip  the  skin  from  some  large  white  onions,  and  after  having 
taken  off  the  tops  and  roots,  cut  them  in  two,  throw  them  into 
coldiWater  as  they  are  done,  cover  them  plentifully  with  more 
and  boil  them  very  tender;  lift  them  out,  drain,  and  then  press 
the  water  thoroughly  from  them ; chop  them  small,  rub  them 
through  a sieve  or  strainer,  put  them  into  a little  rich  melted 
butter,  mixed  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  cream  or  milk,  add  a 
^asoning  of  salt,  give  the  sauce  a boil,  and  serve  it  very  hot. 
Portugal  onions,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  are  superior  to  any 
otlmrs,  both  for  this  and  for  most  other  purposes  of  cookery* 

Por  the  finest  kind  of  onion  sauce,  see  Soubise^  below. 

BROWN  ONION  SAUCE. 

Cut  off  both  ends  of  the  onions,  and  slice  them  into  a sauce- 
pan in  which  two  ounces  of  butter  have  been  dissolved ; keep 
them  stewing  over  a clear  fire  until  they  are  lightly  coloured ; 
then  pour  to  them  half  a pint  of  brown  gra'vy,  and  when  they 
have  boiled  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  work  the  sauce  alto- 
gether through  ‘a  strainer,  season  it  with  a little  cayenne,  and 
serve  it  very  hot. 

ANOTHER  BROWN  ONION  SAUCE. 

Mince  the  onions,  stew  them  in  butter  until  well  coloured, 
stir  m a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  shake  the  stewpan  over  the 
nre  lor  three  or  four  minutes,  pour  in  only  as  much  broth 

or  gravy  as  will  leave  the  sauce  tolerably  thick,  season,  and 
serve  it,  ./  j ? 

SOUBISE. 

(English  Receipti) 

Skin,  slice,  and  mince  quickly,  two  pounds’  weight  of  the 
white  part  only  of  some  fine  mild  onions,  and  stew  them  in  from 
two  to  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  over  a very  gentle  fire,  until 
they  are  reduced  to  a pulp,  then  pour  to  them  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  rich  veal  gravy ; add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne  if 
needed ; skm  off  the  fat  entirely,  press  the  sauce  through  a 
sieve,  heat  it  in  a clean  stewpan,  mix  it  with  a quarter-pint  of 
rich  boiling  cream,  and  serve  it  directly.  ^ 

Onions,  2 lbs.;  butter,  2 to  3 ozs. ; 30  minutes  to  1 hour. 
Veal  gravy,  f pint ; salt,  cayenne : 5 minutes.  Cream,  i pint. 
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SOUBISE. 

(^French  Receipt.') 

Peel  some  fine  white  onions,  and  trim  away  all  tough  and 
discoloured  parts;  mince  them  small,  and  throw  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  water  ; when  they  have  boiled  quickly  for  five 
minutes,  drain  them  well  in  a sieve,  then  stew  them  very  softly 
indeed  in  an  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter,  until  they  are  dry  and 
perfectly  tender  ; stir  to  them  as  much  bechamel  as  will  bring 
them  to  the  consistency  of  very  thick  peas  soup,  pass  the  whole 
through  a strainer,  pressing  the  onion  strongly  that  none  may 
remain  behind,  and  heat  the  sauce  afresh,  without  allowing  it  to 
boil.  A small  half-teaspoonful  of  pounded  sugar  is  sometimes 
added  to  this  soubise. 

White  part  of  onions,  2 lbs. : blanched  5 mmutes.  Butter, 
2 ozs. : 30  to  50  minutes.  Bechamel,  f to  1 pint,  or  more. 

Obs. — These  sauces  are  served  more  particularly  mth  lamb 
or  mutton  cutlets,  than  with  any  other  meats ; but  they  would 
probably  find  many  approvers  if  sent  to  table  with  roast 
mutton,  or  boiled  veal.  Half  the  quantity  given  above  ■will  be 
sufficient  for  a moderate-sized  dish. 

MILD  BAG  OUT  OF  GABUIC,  OK,  e’aIL  A LA  BORDELAISE. 

- Divide  some  fine  cloves  of  garlic,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  when 
all  are  ready,  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  slightly 
salted ; in  five  minutes  drain  this  from  them,  and  pour  in  as 
much  more,  which  should  also  be  quite  boiling;  continue  to 
change  it  every  five  or  six  minutes  until  the  garlic  is  quite 
tender ; throw  in  a moderate  proportion  of  salt  the  last  time  to 
give  it  the  proper  flavour.  Drain  it  thoroughly,  and  serve  it  in 
the  dish  with  roast  mutton,  or  put  it  into  good  brown  gravy,  or 
white  sauce  for  table.  By  changing  very  frequently  the  water 
in  which  it  is  boiled,  the  root  will  be  deprived  of  its  naturally 
pungent  flavour  and  smell,  and  rendered  extremely  mild  ; when 
it  is  not  wished  to  be  quite  so  much  so,  change  the  water  every 
ten  minutes  only. 

Garlic,  1 pint:  15  to  25  minutes  or  more.  Water  to  be 
changed  every  5 or  6 mmutes;  or  every  10  minutes  when  not 
wished  so  rery  mild.  Gra\y  or  sauce,  1 pint. 

MILD  ESCHALOT  SAUCE. 

Prepare  and  boil  from  half  to  a whole  pint  of  eschalots  by 
the  preceding  receipt ; unless  very  large,  they  will  be  tender  in 
about  fifteen  mmutes,  sometimes  in  less,  in  which  case  the  water 
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must  be  poured  from  them  shortly  after  it  has  been  changed  for 
the  second  time.  When  grown  in  a suitable  soil,  and  cultivated 
with  care,  the  eschalots  are  sometimes  treble  the  size  that  they 
are  under  other  circumstances;  and  this  difference  must  be 
allowed  for  in  boiling  them.  Drain  and  mix  them 

with  white  sauce  or  gravy,  or  with  good  melted  butter,  and 
serve  them  very  hot. 

A FINE  SAUCE,  OR  PUREE  OF  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

Pare  one  or  two  half  grown  marrows  and  cut  out  all  the  seeds ; 
take  a pound  of  the  vegetable,  and  slice  it  with  one  ounce  of 
mild  onion,  into  a pint  of  strong  veal  broth  or  of  pale  gravy  j 
stew  them  very  softly  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour ; add  salt 
and  cayenne,  or  white  pepper,  when  they  are  nearly  done ; press 
the  whole  through  a fine  and  delicately  clean  hair- sieve ; heat  it 
afresh,  and  stir  to  it  when  it  boils  about  the  third  of  a pint  of 
rich  cream.  Serve  it  with  boiled  chickens,  stewed  or  boiled 
veal,  lamb  cutlets,  or  any  other  delicate  meat.  When  to  be 
served  as  a pm'ee,  an  additional  half  pound  of  the  vegetable 
must  be  used ; and  it  should  be  dished  with  small  fried  sippets 
round  it.  For  a maigre  dish,  stew  the  marrow  and  onion  quite 
tender  in  butter,  and  dilute  them  with  half  boiling  water  and 
half  cream. 

Vegetable  marrow,  1 lb. ; mild  onion,  1 oz. ; strong  broth  or 
pale  gravy,  1 pint : nearly  or  quite  1 hour.  Pepper  or  cayenne, 
and  salt  as  needed;  good  cream  from  J to  i of  pint.  For 
puree,  ^ lb.  more  of  marrow. 

EXCELLENT  TURNIP,  OR  ARTICHOKE  SAUCE  FOR  BOILED  MEAT. 

Pare,  slice,  and  boil  quite  tender,  some  finely-grained  mild 
turnips,  prep  the  water  from  them  thoroughly,  and  pass  them 
through  a sieve.  Dissolve  a slice  of  butter  in  a clean  saucepan, 
and  stir  to  it  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  or  mix  them  smoothly 
together  before  they  are  put  in,  and  shake  the  saucepan  round 
until  they  boil ; pour  to  them  very  gradually,  nearly  a pint  of 
thin  cream  (or  of  good  milk  mixed  with  a portion  of  cream), 
add  the  turnips  with  a half-teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt,  and 
when  the  whole  is  well  mixed  and  very  hot,  pour  it  over  boiled 
mutton,  veal,  lamb,  or  poultry.  There  should  be  sufficient  of 
the  sauce  to  cover  the  meat  entirely,  and  when  properly  made 
it  improves  greatly  the  appearance  of  a joint.  A little  cayenne 
tied  in  a muslin  may  be  boiled  in  the  milk  before  it  is  mixed 
with  the  turnips.  Jerusalem  artichokes  make  a more  delicate 
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sauce  of  this  kind  even  than  turnips ; the  weight  of  both  veget- 
ables must  be  taken  after  they  are  pared. 

Pared  turnips  or  artichokes,  1 lb. ; fresh  butter,  oz. ; flour, 
1 large  teaspoonful  (twice  as  much  if  all  milk  be  used)  ; salt,  ^ 
teaspoontul  or  more ; cream,  or  cream  and  milk  mixed,  from  f 
to  1 pint. 


OLIVE-SAUCE. 

Kemove  the  stones  from  some  fine  French  or  Italian  olives 
by  paring  the  fruit  close  to  them,  round  and  round  in  the  form 
of  a corkscrew  : they  will  then  resume  their  original  shape  when 
done.  Weigh  six  ounces  thus  prepared,  throw  them  into  boil- 
ing water,  let  them  blanch  for  five  minutes,  drain,  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  and  leave  them  in  it  from  half  an  hour  to 
an  hour,  proportioning  the  time  to  their  saltness ; drain  them 
well,  and  stew  them  gently  from  fifteen  to  tw^enty-five  minutes 
in  a pint  of  very  rich  brown  gray)’,  or  Espagnole  (see  Chapter 
III.)  : add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  serve  the  sauce  very 
hot.  ^ Half  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a small  party. 

Olives,  stoned,  6 ozs. ; rich  gravy,  1 pint : 15  to  25  minutes. 
Juice,  \ lemon. 

Obs, — In  France  this  sauce  is  served  very  commonly  with 
ducks,  and  sometimes  with  beef-steaks,  and  stewed  fowl. 

CELERY  SAUCE. 

Slice  the  white  part  of  from  three  to  five  heads  of  young 
tender  celery ; peel  it  if  not  very  young,  and  boil  it  in  salt  and 
water  for  twenty  minutes.  If  for  white  sauce,  put  the  celery, 
after  it  has  been  well  drained,  into  half  a pint  of  veal  broth  or 
gravy,  and  let  it  stew  until  it  is  quite  soft ; then  add  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  butter,  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and 
a quarter-pint  of  thick  cream,  or  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  The 
French,  after  boiling  the  celery,  which  they  cut  very  small,  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  drain,  and  chop  it ; then  put  it  with  a 
slice  of  butter  into  a stewpan,  and  season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg ; they  keep  these  stirred  over  the  fire  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  dredge  in  a dessertspoonful  of  flour ; 
when  this  has  lost  its  raw  taste,  they  pour  in  a sufficiency  of 
white  gravy  to  moisten  the  celery,  and  to  allow  for  twenty 
imnutes’  longer  boiling.  A very  good  common  celery  sauce  is 
made  by  simply  stewing  the  celery,  cut  into  inch-lengths,  in 
butter,  until  it  begins  to  be  tender ; and  then  adding  a spoonful 
' of  flour,  which  must  be  allowed  to  brown  a little,  and  half  a 
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pint  of  good  broth  or  beef  gravy,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  or 

^ Celery,  3 to  5 heads : 20  minutes.  Veal  broth,  or  graw  I 
pint:  20  to  40  minutes.  Butter,  1^  oz.;  flour,  1 dessertspoon- 
lul ; cream,  ^ pmt,  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 


WHITE  CHESTNUT  SAUCE. 

Strip  the  outer  rind  from  six  ounces  of  sound,  sweet  chestnuts, 
then  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  simmer  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  second  skin  wall  easily  peel  off. 
Acid  to  them  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  good  cold  veal  gravy’ 
and  a few  strips  of  lemon  peel,  and  let  them  stew  gently  for  aii 
hour  and  a quarter.  Press  them,  with  the  gravy,  through  a 
hair-sieve  reversed,  and  placed  over  a deep  dish  or  pan,  as  they 
are  much  more  easily  rubbed  through  thus  than  in  the  usual 
way : a wooden  spoon  should  be  used  in  preference  to  any 
other  for  the  process.  Add  a little  cayenne  and  mace,  some 
^It  it  needed,  and  about  six  tablespoonsful  of  rich  cream. 
K^p  the  sauce  stirred  until  it  boils,  and  serve  it  immediately. 

Chestnuts  without  their  rinds,  6 ozs. ; veal  gravy,  f pint: 
rmd  of  i lemon  ; hour.  Salt;  spice  ; cream,  6 tablespoons- 

06^.— This  sauce  may  be  served  with  turkey,  with  fowls,  or 
with  veal-cutlets  stewed.  ' 


BROWN  CHESTNUT  SAUCE. 

Substitute  rich  brown  gravy  for  the  veal  stock,  omit  the 
lemon-rmd  and  cream,  heighten  the  seasonings,  and  mix  the 
chestnuts  with  a few  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  or  highly  flavoured 
gravy  after  they  have  been  passed  through  the  sieve. 

SWEET  PUDDING  SAUCE. 

Bofl  together  for  fifteen  minutes  the  thin  rind  of  half  a small 
lernon,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  sugar,  and  a wineglassful  of 
water , then  take  out  the  lemon-peel,  and  mix  very  smoothly 
an  ounce  of  butter  with  rather  more  than  a half- teaspoonful  of 
flour,  stir  them  round  in  the  sauce  until  it  has  boiled  one 
minute ; next  add  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  sherry  or 
Madeira,  or  two  thirds  of  that  quantity  and  a quarter-glass  of 
brandy : when  quite  hot,  serve  the  sauce. 

Port- wine  sauce  is  made  in  the  same  way,  with  the  addition 
oi  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  some  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  more  sugar  ; orange  rind  and  juice  may  be  used  to  give  it 
flavour  when  preferred  to  lemon. 
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Rind  i lemon ; sugar,  li  oz. ; water,  1 wineglassful : 15 
minutes.  Butter,  1 oz. ; flour,  large  | teaspoonful ; 1 minute. 
Wine,  1^  wineglassful ; or,  1 of  wine,  and  glass  of  brandy. 

PUNCH  SAUCE  FOR  SWEET  PUDDINGS. 

This  is  a favourite  sauce  with  custard,  plain  bread,  and  plum- 
puddings.  With  two  ounces  of  sugar  and  a quarter-pint  of 
water,  boil  very  gently  the  rind  of  half  a small  lemon,  and 
somewhat  less  of  orange-peel,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  ; 
strain  out  the  rinds,  thicken  the  sauce  with  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter  and  nearly  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  add  a half-glass  of 
brandy,  the  same  of  white  wine,  two  thirds  of  a glass  of  rum, 
with  the  juice  of  half  an  orange,  and  rather  legs  of  lemon- 
juice  : serve  the  sauce  very  hot,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  after 
the  spirit  is  stirred  in. 

Sugar,  2 ozs. ; water,  ^ pint;  lemon  and  orange  rind : 14  to 
20  mmutes.  Butter,  1|  oz. ; flour,  1 teaspoonful ; brandy  and 
white  wine  each  i wineglassful ; rum,  two  thirds  of  glassful ; 
orange  and  lemon  juice. 

COMMON  PUDDING  SAUCE. 

Sweeten  a quarter-pint  of  good  melted  butter  with  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  sugar,  and  add  to  it  gradually  a couple  of  glasses 
of  wine ; stir  it  until  it  is  at  the  point  of  boiling,  and  serve  it 
immediately.  Lemon-grate,  or  nutmeg,  can  be  added  at 
pleasure. 

A DELICIOUS  GERMAN  PUDDING  SAUCE. 

Dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  sherry  or  of  Madeira,  from  three  to 
four  oimces  of  fine  sugar,  but  do  not  allow  the  ’wine  to  boil ; stir 
it  hot  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  fresh  eggs,  and  mill  the 
sauce  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  well  thickened,  and  highly 
frothed ; pour  it  over  a plum,  or  any  other  kind  of  sweet  boiled 
pudding,  of  which  it  much  improves  the  appearance.  Half  the 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  one  of  moderate  size.  A small 
machine,  resembling  a chocolate  mill,  is  used  in  Germany  for 
frothing  this  sauce ; but  a couple  of  silver  forks,  fastened  to- 
gether at  the  handles,  will  serve  for  the  purpose,  on  an  emer- 
gency. We  recommend  the  addition  of*  a dessertspoonful  of 
strained  lemon-juice  to  the  wane. 

For  large  pudding,  sherry  or  Madeira,  ^ pint;  fine  sugar,  3 
to  4 ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  6 ; lemon-juice  (if  added),  1 dessert- 
spoonful. 

Ods. — The  safer  plan  with  sauces  liable  to  curdle  is  to  thicken 
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them  always  in  a jar 
when  this  is  not  done 
never  placed  upon  it. 


placed  in  a saucepan  of  watery 
, they  should  be  held  over  the  fire,  but 


PARSLEY-GREEN,  FOR  COLOURING  SAUCES. 

Gather  a quantity  of  young  parsley,  strip  it  from  the  stalks, 
wash  It  very  clean,  shake  it  as  dry  as  possible  in  a cloth,  pound 
it  in  a mortar,  press  all  the  juice  closely  from  it  through  a hair- 
sieve  reversed,  and  put  it  into  a clean  jar ; set  it  into  a pan  of 
Doiiing  water,  and  in  about  three  minutes^  if  srentb/  simmered, 
the  jmce  will  be  poached  sufficiently;  lay  it  then  upon  a clean 
sieve  to  drain,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

TO  CRISP  PARSLEY. 

Pick  some  branches  of  young  parsley,  wash  them  well,  drain 
them  Irom  the  water,  and  swing  them  in  a clean  cloth  until  they 

them  on  a sheet  of  writing  paper  in  a 

^ keep  them  frequently  turned 

unm  they  are  quite  crisp.  They  will  be  done  in  from  six  to 
eight  minutes. 


FRIED  PARSLEY. 

When  the  parsley  has  been  prepared  as  for  crisping,  and  is 
quite  dry,  throw  it  into  plenty  of  lard  or  butter,  which  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling take  it  up  with  a skimmer  the  instant  it  is 
cusp,  and  drain  it  on  a cloth  spread  upon  a sieve  reversed,  and 
placed  before  the  fire. 


ANCHOVY  BUTTER. 

{Excellent?) 

^ Scrape  the  skin  quite  clean  from  a dozen  fine  mellow  ancho- 
"Vies,  tree  the  flesh  entirely  from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  as 
smooth  as  possible  in  a mortar ; rub  it  through  the  back  of  a 
hair-sieve  with  a wooden  spoon ; wipe  out  the  mortar,  and  put 
back  the  anchovies  with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  very  fresh 
butter,  a small  half-saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  and  more  than  twice 
as  much  of  finely  grated  nutmeg,  and  freshly  pounded  mace ; 
and  beat  them  together  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended.  If 
to  ser\  e cold  at  table,  mould  the  butter  in  small  shapes,  and 
turn  it  out.  A little  rose  pink  (wdiich  is  sold  at  the  chemists’)  is 
sometimes  used  to  give  it  a fine  colour,  but  it  must  be  sparingly 
used,  or  it  will  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  : it  should  be  well 
pounded,  and  very  equally  mixed  with  it.  Tor  kitchen  use, 
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press  the  butter  down  into  jars  or  pattypans,  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place. 

Fine  anchovies,  12;  butter,  | lb, ; cayenne,  small  ^ saltspoon- 
ful ; nutmeg  and  mace,  each  more  than  twice  as  much ; rose- 
pink  (if  used),  I teaspoouful. 

Obs. — This  proportion  differs  from  potted  anchovies,  only 
in  the  larger  proportion  of  butter  mixed  with  the  fish,  and  the 
milder  seasoning  of  spice.  It  vdll  assist  to  form  an  elegant  dish 
if  made  into  pats,  and  stamped  with  a tasteful  impression,  then 
placed  alternately  with  pats  of  lohster-hutter,  and  decorated 
with  light  foliage.  It  is  generally  eaten  with  much  relish  when 
carefully  compounded,  and  makes  excellent  sandwiches.  To 
convert  it  into  a good  fish  sauce,  mix  two  or  three  ounces  of  it 
with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  and  a few  spoonsful  of  cold  water, 
or  of  pale  veal  stock,  and  keep  them  constantly  stirred  until 
they  boil.  The  butter  should  not  be  moulded  dnectly  it  is 
taken  from  the  mortar,  as  it  is  then  very  soft  from  the  heating. 
It  should  be  placed  until  it  is  firm  in  a very  cool  place,  or  over 
ice,  when  it  can  be  done  conveniently. 


TARTAR  MUSTARD. 

Rub  four  ounces  of  the  best  Durham  mustard  vei^  smooth 
with  a full  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  wet  it  by  degrees  with  strong 
horseradish  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of  cayenne,  or  of  Chili 
vinegar,  and  one  or  two  of  tarragon  vinegar,  when  its  flavour  is 
not  disliked.  A quarter-pint  of  vinegar  poured  boiling  upon 
an  ounce  of  scraped  horseradish,  and  left  for  one  night,  closely 
covered,  will  be  ready  to  use  for  this  mustard,  but  it  will  be 
better  for  standing  two  or  three  days. 

Durham  mustard,  4 ozs. ; salt,  large  teaspoonful ; cayenne,  or 
Chili  vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful ; horseradish  vinegar,  third  of 
pint. 

Ohs. — This  is  an  exceedingly  pungent  compound,  but  has 
many  admirers. 


ANOTHER  TARTAR  ]MUSTARD. 

Mix  the  salt  and  mustard  smoothly,  with  equal  parts  of  horse- 
radish vinegar,  and  of  Chili  vinegar.  Mustard  made  by  these 
receipts  will  keep  long,  if  put  into  jars  or  bottles,  and  closely 
stopped.  Cucumber,  eschalot,  or  any  other  of  the  flavoured 
vinegars  for  which  we  have  given  receipts,  may  in  turn  be  used 
for  it,  and  mushroom,  gherkin,  or  India  pickle -liquor,  like- 
wise. 
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MILD  MUSTARD. 

Mustard  for  instant  use  should  be  mixed  with  milk,  to  which 
a spoonful  or  two  of  very  thin  cream  may  be  added. 

mustard  the  COMMON  WAY. 

mixing  mustard,  is  to  have  it  perfectiv 
femooth,  and  of  a proper  consistency.  The  liquid  with  which  it 
IS  moistened  should  be  added  to  it  in  small  quantities  -Pn 
mustard  should  be  well  rubbed,  and  beaten  with  a ^loon.  Mix 
a half- teaspoonful  of  salt  with  two  ounces  of  the  flour  of  mus- 

JSuce^iMn  fb  degrees,  sufficient  boiling  water  to 

reduce  it  to  the  appearance  of  a thick  batter;  do  not  put  it  into 

he  mustard-glass  until  cold.  Some  persons  like  a\alf-lea- 
simonfiil  of  sugar,  in  the  finest  powder,  mixed  with  it  If 
splof  diluted  always  to  drop  easily  from  the 

FRENCH  BATTER. 

{For frying  vegetables,  and  for  apple,  peach,  or  mange  fritters  ) 

Cm  a couple  of  ounces  of  good  butter  into  small  bits,  pour  on 
It  less  than  a quartei-pmt  of  boiling  water,  and  when  It  fa  dh 
soh-ed,  add  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water  so  that  the 
whole  shall  not  he  quite  milk  farm;  mix  it  the,/ bf  de4t 
and  tery  smooth  y,  with  twelve  ounces  of  fine  dry  flijir  fnd  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  if  the  batter  be  for  fruit  fritters  biit  with 
more  li  for  meat  or  vegetables.  Just  before  it  is  used  stirTnto 

fofbfa"  froth ; but  pieviouslv 

l^sSr^  «>another,'’tMri„gilt^^ie^;;;‘S 

flora salt; 

r<  1,-  prepare  BREAD  FOR  FRYING  FISH. 

Gut  thick  slices  from  the  middle  of  a loaf  of  light  bread  narp 
the  crust  entirely  from  them,  and  dry  them  gradually  hi  a S 
oven  until  they  are  crisp  quite  through;  letkm  b^i  e coM 
then  roll  or  beat  them  into  fine  crumbs,  Lnd  keep  them  a 
place  for  use.  To  strew  over  hams  or  rbppl-i  i 
bread  should  be  left  all  night  in  the  oven,  which  811001^?^^ 
ciently  heated  to  brown  as  w ell  as  to  harden  it : it  ought  10^ 
to  be  entirely  converted  into  equally- coloured  crnsf  if  ^ 

sifted  through  a dredging-box  on  to  the  hams,  Xr  it  wTeei? 
reduced  almost  to  powder.  been 
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BROWNED  ELOUR  TOR  THICKENING  SOUPS  AND  GRAVIES. 

Spread  it  on  a tin  or  dish,  and  colour  it,  without  burning,  in 
a gentle  oven,  or  before  the  fire  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven : 
turn  it  often,  or  the  edges  will  he  too  much  broivned  beiore  tne 
middle  is  enough  so.  This,  blended  with  butter,  makes  a C(m- 
venient  thickening  for  soups  or  gravies,  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  deepen  the  colour ; and  it  requires  less  time  and  attention 
than  the  French  roux  of  page  96. 

FRIED  BBEAD-CRUMBS. 

Grate  lightly  into  very  fine  crumbs  four  ounces  of  stale  brea^ 
and  iihake  them  through  a cunerider,  without  rubbing  or  touch- 
ino"  them  with  the  hands.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in°a  frying-pan,  throw  in  the  crmnbs,  and  stir  them  constantly 
over  a moderate  fire,  until  they  are  all  of  a clear  gold  colour ; 
lift  them  out  with  a skimmer,  spread  them  on  a soit  doth  iaia 
upon  a sieve  reversed,  and  dry  them  before  the  fire,  ihey  may 
be  more  delicately  prepared  by  browning  them  in  a gentle  oven 
without  the  addition  of  butter. 

Bread,  4 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. 

FRIED  BREAD  FOR  GARNISHING. 

Cut  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  in  slices  a quarter-inch  thick, 
form  them  into  diamonds,  or  half  diamonds,  or  shape  them 
whh  a paste-cutter  in  any  other  way  ; fry  them  m iresh  butter, 
some  of  a very  pale  brown,  and  others  a deeper  coloui  . dry 
them  well,  and  place  them  alternately  round  the  dish  that  is  to 
be  garnished.  They  may  be  made  to  adhere  to  the  edge  oi  the 
dish,  when  they  are  required  for  ornament  only,  by  means  ct  a 
little  flour  and  white  of  egg  brushed  over  the  side  which  is 
placed  on  it : this  must  be  allowed  to  dry  before  they  are  served. 

THE  RAJAIl’s  SAUCE. 

Strain,  very  clear,  the  juice  of  six  fine  lemons;  add  to  it  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a drachm  of  good  cayenne-pepper, 
and  a slight  stri])  or  two  of  the  lemon-rind  cut  extremely  thin. 
Give  the  sauce  three  or  four  minutes  sipamering ; turn  it  into 
a China  jug  or  basin  ; and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  strain  it  again, 
put  it  into  small  dry  bottles,  cork  them  well,  and  store  lem  in 
a cool  place  which  is  free  from  damp.  The  sauce  is  good  wit 
out  being  boiled,  but  is  apt  to  ferment  after  a tmie . it  is,  we 
think,  of  much  finer  flavour  than  Chili  vinegar. 

Lemon-juice  I pint ; salt  1 small  teaspoonful ; cayenne  1 
drachm  ; simmered  5 minutes. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
STORE  SAUCES. 


Mushrooms,  Eschalots,  and  Tomatas. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

A WELL  selected  stock  of  these  will  always  prove  a convenient 
resource  for  giving  colour  and  flavour  to  soups,  gravies,  and 
made  dishes ; but  unless  the  consumption  be  considerable,  they 
should  not  be  over- abundantly  provided,  as  few  of  them  are 
improved  by  age,  and  many  are  altogether  spoiled  by  long 
keeping,  especially  if  they  be  not  perfectly  secured  from  the  air 
by  sound  corking,  or  if  stored  where  there  is  the  slightest  degree 
of  damp.  To  prevent  loss,  they  should  be  examined  at  short 
intervals,  and  at  the  first  appearance  of  mould  or  fermentation, 
such  as  Tvall  bear  the  process  should  be  reboiled,  and  put,  when 
again  quite  cold,  into  clean  bottles  ; a precaution  often  especially 
needful  for  mushroom  catsup  when  it  has  been  made  in  a wet 
season.  This,  with  essence  of  anchovies,  walnut  catsup,  Har- 
vey’s sauce,  cavice,  lemon-pickle.  Chili,  cucumber,  and  eschalot 
vinegar,  will  be  all  that  is  commonly  needed  for  family  use,  but 
there  is  at  the  present  day  an  extensive  choice  of  these  stores  on 
sale,  some  of  which  are  excellent. 
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Garlic. 


CHETNEY  SAUCE. 

{Bengal  Receipt.^ 

Stone  foiu’  ounces  of  good  raisins,  and  chop 
them  small,  with  half  a pound  of  crabs,  sour 
apples,  unripe  biillaces,  or  of  any  other  hard  acid 
fruit.  Take  four  ounces  of  coarse  brown  sugar, 
two  of  powdered  ginger,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper;  grind  these  ingredients 
separately  in  a mortar,  as  tine  as  possible ; then 
pound  the  fruits  well,  and  mix  the  spices  with 
them,  one  by  one ; beat  them  together  until  they 
are  perfectly  blended,  and  add  gradually  as  much 
vinegar  as  will  make  the  sauce  of  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  Put  it  into  a bottle  with  an  ounce 
of  garlic,  divided  into  cloves,  and  cork  it  tightly.^ 
Stoned  raisins,  4 ozs. ; crabs,  or  other  acid  fruit, 

1 lb.;  coarse  sugar,  4 ozs.;  powdered  ginger, 

2 ozs. ; salt,  2 ozs. ; cayenne-pepper,  2 ozs. ; garlic, 
1 oz. ; vinegar,  enough  to  dilute  it  properly. 

05.5. This  favourite  oriental  sauce  is  compounded  in  a great 

variety  of  ways  ; but  some  kind  of  acid  fruit  is  essential  to  it. 
The  mango  is  used  in  India;  here  the  bullaces  in  an  unripe 
state  answer  very  well.  Gooseberries  also,  while  still  hard  anc 
ureen,  are  sometimes  used  for  it;  and  ripe  red  chilies  and 
tomatas  are  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  sauce  keeps 
better  if  it  be  exposed  to  a gentle  degree  of  heat  for  a week  or 
two  either  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  in  a full  southern  aspect 
in  the  sun.  In  this  case  it  must  be  put  into  a jar  or  bottles, 
and  well  secured  from  the  air.  Half  a pound  of  gooseberries, 
or  of  these  and  tamarinds  from  the  shell,  and  green  apples 
mixed,  and  the  same  weight  of  salt,  stoned  raisins,  brmni  sugar, 
powdered  ginger,  chilies,  and  garlic,  with  a pint  and  a halt  ol 
vinegar,  and  the  juice  of  three  large  lemons,  will  make  another 
genuuie  Bengal  chetney. 

MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

Cut  the  ends  of  the  stalks  from  two  gallons  of  freshly-pthered 
mushroms  (the  large  flaps  are  best  for  this  purpose,  bu 
should  not  be  worm-eaten)  ; break  them  into  a deep  earthen 
pan,  and  strew  amongst  them  three  quarters  of  a pound  ot  salt, 
reserving  the  larger  portion  of  it  for  the  top.  Let  them  stand 
for  three,  or  even  four  days,  and  stir  them  gently  oiice  e^eiy 
our  and  twenty  hours ; then  drain  off  the  liquoi  without 
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pressing  the  mushrooms ; strain  and  measure  it:  put  it  into  a 
very  clean  stewpan,  and  boil  it  quickly  until  reduced  nearly  or 
quite  hall.  For  every  quart,  allow  half  an  ounce  of  whole 
black  pepper,  and  a drachm  of  mace  ; or,  instead  of  the  penner 

of  cayenne  ;pour^he 

catsup  into  a clean  jug  or  jar,  lay  a folded  cloth  over  it,  and 

following  day;  pour  it  gently 
from  the  sediment,  put  it  into  small  bottles,  cork  them  well 
and  rosin  them  down.  A teaspoonful  of  salad-oil  may  be 
poured  into  each  bottle  before  it  is  corked,  the  better  to  exclude 

^ oool  place. 

ushrooms,  2 gallons  ; salt,  | lb. ; to  macerate  three  or  four 
ays.  1 o each  quart  of  liquor,  i oz.  black  pepper,  or  quarter- 
teaspoontul  cayenne  ; and  1 drachm  mace  : to  be  reduced  half. 

Ubs.  1.— Catsup  made  thus  will  not  be  too  salt,  nor  will  the 
flavour  of  the  mushrooms  be  overpowered  by  that  of  the  spices ; 
which  a larger  quantity,  and  a greater  variety,  can  be  used  at 

Obs.  2.— After  the  mushrooms  have  stood  for  three  or  four 
days,  as  we  have  directed,  the  whole  may  be  turned  into  a large 
stewpan,  brought  slowly,  to  a boil,  and  simmered  for  a few 
minutes  before  the  liquor  is  strained  off.  We  think  the  catsup 

recommend  only 

just  sufhcient  simmering  to  preserve  it  well.  When  the  mush- 
rooms  are  crushed  or  mashed,  as  some  authors  direct,  the 

,1  °™’,?  ^ ‘ squeezings  of  the  mushrooms  witlx 

the  sediment  of  the  catsup,  and  sufficient  cloves,  pepper,  allspice 

?ounfvfr'’  .eco«/ca^L^’ wilT  be 

and  ^tPwJ^  thickened  saucL,  hashes, 

whh  tC tn-  f necessary  to  boil  the  catsup 

fo  !r  kept  for  three  or 

but  It  had  better  then  be  put  into  large  bottles  in  the 
instance,  and  stored  in  the  small  ones  afterwards. 

MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

{Another  Receipt.) 

Break  apeck  of  large  mushrooms  into  a deep  earthen-pan*  strew 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  salt  amongst  them,  and  set  them 

ovpr'*tb^•^“Th”'f'1l‘°‘'•”‘’^“‘®''*’'?''*  * of  cloth  or  paper 
aml  biu  ; /ke  following  day  strain  off  the  liquor,  melsijre, 

mIp  nf  w r “"k  quart,  add  an 

ounce  of  black  pepper,  a quarter-ounce  of  allspice,  half  aii  ounce 
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of  £?in«-er,  and  two  large  blades  of  mace,  and  let  it  boil  fast  for 
twenty  minutes  longer.  When  perfectly  cold,  put  it  mto  bot- 
tles, cork  them  well,  and  dip  the  necks  into  meited  losin. 

Mushrooms,  1 peck  ; salt,  f lb.  Liquor  to^  boil,  15  minutes. 
To  each  quart,  | oz.  black  pepper ; i oz.  allspice  ; h oz.  gmger ; 

2 blades  mace : 20  minutes. 

DOUBLE  MUSHROOM  CATSUP. 

On  a gallon  of  fresh  mushrooms  strew  three  ounces  of  salt, 
and  pom'  to  them  a quart  of  ready-made  catsup  (that  which  is  a 
year  old  mil  do  if  it  be  perfectly  good)  ; keep  these  stirred 
occasionally  for  four  days,  then  drain  the  liquor  very  di'y  Ironi 
the  mushrooms,  and  boil  it  for  fifteen  mmutes,  with  an  ounce  ot 
whole  black  pepper,  a drachm  and  a half  of  mace,  an  ounce  oi 
ginger,  and  three  or  four  grains  only  of  cayenne. 

Mushrooms,  1 gallon;  salt,  3 ozs. ; mushroom  catsup,  1 
quart;  peppercorns,  1 oz. ; mace,  li  drachm;  gmger,  1 oz. ; 
cayenne,  3 to  4 grains : 15  minutes. 

COMPOUND,  OR  cook’s  CATSUP. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  mushroom  catsup  when  it  is  first 
made,  and  ready  boiled  (the  double  is  best  for  the  puipose), 
simmer  in  it  for  five  minutes,  an  ounce  of  small  eschalots  nicely 
peeled ; add  to  these  half  a pint  of  walnut  catsup,  and  a wme- 
glassful  of  cayenne  vinegar,*  or  of  Chili  vinegar;  give  the 
whole  one  boil,  pour  it  out,  and  when  cold,  bottle  it  with  the 
eschalots. 

Mushroom  catsup,  1^  pint;  eschalots,  1 oz. ; walnut  catsup 
or  pickle,  i pint ; cayenne  or  Chili  vinegar,  1 wineglassful. 

WALNUT  CATSUP. 

The  vinegar  in  which  walnuts  have  been  pickled,  when  they 
have  remauied  in  it  a year,  will  generally  answer  all^  the 
purposes  for  which  this  catsup  is  required,  particularly  if  it  be 
drained  from  them  and  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  with  a little 
additional  spice,  and  a few  eschalots ; but  ^ where  the  vinegai  ^ is 
objected  to,  it  may  be  made  either  by  boiling  the  expressed  juice 
of' young  walnuts  for  an  hour,  with  six  ounces  of  fine  anchovies, 
four  ounces  of  eschalots,  half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  a quarter- 
ounce  of  cloves,  and  a drachm  of  mace,  to  every  quart ; or  as 

follows : — 1 X 4.  • 

Pound  in  a mortar  a hundred  young  walnuts,  strewing 

* We  have  always  had  the  cayenne-vinegar  used  in  this  receipt,  but  the  Chili 
would,  without  doubt,  answer  as  well,  or  better. 
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amongst  them  as  they  are  done  half  a pound  of  salt;  then 
pour  to  them  a quart  of  strong  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  until 
they  have  become  quite  black,  keeping  them  stirred  three  or 
foui'  times  a day ; next  add  a quart  of  strong  old  beer,  and  boil 
the  whole  together  for  ten  minutes  ; strain  it,  and  let  it  remain 
until  the  next  day ; then  pour  it  otf  clear  from  the  sediment, 
add  to  it  half  a pound  of  anchovies,  one  large  head  of  garlic 
bruised,  half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs  bruised,  the  same  quantity  of 
cloves  and  black  pepper,  and  two  drachms  of  mace : boil  these 
together  for  hali  an  hour,  and  the  following  day  bottle  and  cork 
the  cadsup  well.  ^ It  will  keep  for  a dozen  years.  Many  persons 
add  to  it,  before  it  is  boiled,  a bottle  of  port  wine  ; and  others 
recommend  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs  to  be  put  in  with  the 
*spice. 

1st  Kecipe.  Expressed  juice  of  walnuts,  1 quart;  anchovies, 
6 ozs. ; eschalots,  4 ozs. ; black  pepper,  J oz. ; cloves,  I oz. ; 
mace,  1 drachm : 1 hour. 

salt,  lib.;  vinegar,  I quart:  to  stand 
till  black.  Strong  beer,  1 quart ; anchovies,  I lb. ; 1 head 
garlic ; nutmegs,  i oz. ; cloves,  | oz. ; black  pepper,  i oz. ; mace, 
2 drachms  : i hour. 

ANOTHER  GOOD  RECEIPT  FOR  WALNUT  CATSUP. 

Beat  a hundred  green  walnuts  in  a large  marble  mortar  until 
they  are  thoroughly  bruised  and  broken,  and  then  put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  vrith  half  a pound  of  eschalots,  cut  in  slices,  one 
head  of  garlic,  half  a pound  of  salt,  and  two  quarts  of  vinegar ; 
mt  them  stand  for  ten  days,  and  stir  them  night  and  morning, 
fetiain  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  with  the 
addition  of  two  ounces  oi  anchovies,  two  of  whole  pepper, 
hall  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two  drachms  of  mace ; skim  it  well, 
stiain  it  off,  and  wnen  it  is  quite  cold  pour  it  gently  from  the 
sediment^  (which  may  be  reserved  for  flavouring  common  sauces) 
into  small  dry  bottles  ; secm'e  it  from  the  air  by  somid  corking, 
and  store  it  in  a dry  place. 

Walnuts,  100;  eschalots,  i lb.;  garlic,  1 head;  salt,  i lb.; 
vmegar,  2 quarts:  10  days.  Anchovies,  2 ozs.;  black  pepper 
2 ozs. ; mace,  ^ oz. ; cloves,  ^ oz. : i hour.  ’ 

LEMON  PICKLE  OR  CATSUP. 

^ Either  divide  six  small  lemons  into  quarters,  remove  all  the 
pips  that  are  in  sight,  and  strew  three  ounces  of  salt  upon  them, 
and  keep  them  turned  in  it  for  a week,  or,  merely  make  deep 
incisions  in  them,  and  proceed  as  directed  for  pickled  lemon^ 
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When  they  have  stood  in  a warm  place  for  eight  days,  put  into 
a stone  jar  two  ounces  and  a half  of  finely  scraped  horseradish, 
and  two  ounces  of  eschalots,  or  one  and  a half  of  garlic ; to  these 
add  the  lemons  with  all  their  liquor,  and  pour  on  them  a pint 
and  a half  of  boiling  vinegar  in  which  half  an  ounce  of  bruised 
ginger,  a quarter-ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  and  two  blades 
of  mace  have  been  simmered  for  two  or  three  minutes.  The 
pickle  will  be  fit  for  use  in  two  or  three  months,  but  may  stand 
four  or  five  before  it  is  strained  off. 

Small  lemons,  6 ; salt,  3 ozs. : 8 days.  Horseradish,  2i  ozs.  • 
eschalots,  2 ozs.,  or  garlic  H oz. ; vinegar,  H pint ; ginger,  I oz. 
whole  white  pepper,  i oz. ; mace,  2 blades : 3 to  6 months. 

PONTAC  CATSUP  FOB  FISH. 

On  one  pint  of  ripe  elderberries  stripped  from  the  stalks,  pour 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
cool  oven  all  night ; the  next  day  strain  off  the  liqiud  without 
pressure,  and  boil  it  for  five  minutes  with  a half-teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a small  race  of  ginger,  a blade  of  mace,  forty  corns  of  pepper, 
twelve  cloves,  and  four  eschalots.  Bottle  it  with  the  spice  when 
it  is  quite  cold. 

BOTTLED  TOMATAS,  OB  TOMATA  CATSUP. 

Cut  half  a peck  of  ripe  tomatas  into  quarters  ; lay  them  on 
dishes,  and  sprinkle  over  them  half  a pound  of  salt.  The  next 
day  drain  the  juice  from  them  through  a hair-sieve  into  a stew- 
pan,  and  boil  it  half  an  hour  with  three  dozens  of  small  capsi- 
cums, and  half  a pound  of  eschalots;  then  add  the  tomatas, 
which  should  be  ready  pulped  through  a strainer.  Boil  the 
whole  for  thirty  minutes  longer;  have  some  clean  bottles,  kept 
warm  by  the  fire,  fill  them  with  the  catsup  while  it  is  quite  hot ; 
cork,  and  rosin  them  down  directly. 

Tomatas,  | peck ; salt,  I lb. ; capsicums,  3 doz. ; eschalots, 
^ lb. : hour.  After  pulp  is  added,  ^ hour. 

Obs. — This  receipt  has  been  kindly  contributed  by  a person 
who  makes  by  it  every  year  large  quantities  of  the  catsup,  which 
is  considered  excellent : for  sauce,  it  must  be  mixed  Avith  gravy 
or  melted  butter.  have  not  ourselves  been  able  to  make 

trial  of  it. 


EPICUREAN  SAUCE. 

Mix  well,  by  shaking  them  in  a bottle  a quarter-pint  of 
Indian  soy,  half  a pint  of  Chili  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  walnut 
catsup,  and  a pint  and  a half  of  the  best  mushroom  catsup. 
These  proportions  make  an  excellent  sauce,  either  to  mix  with 
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melted  butter,  and  to  serve  with  fish,  or  to  add  to  different 
kinds  of  gravy ; but  tiiey  can  be  varied,  or  added  to,  at  pleasure 

Mmn  soy,  j pint;  Chili  tinogar,  J pint;  walnut  oSp 
h pint ; mushroom  catsup,  ] a pint. 

06^. —A  pint  of  port  wine,  a few  eschalots,  and  some  thin 

san?p  m ^ admirable  store- 

sauce.  Less  soy  would  adapt  it  better  to  many  tastes. 

TARRAGON  VINEGAR. 

Gather  the  tarragon  just  before  it  blossoms,  which  will  be 
late  in  July,  or  early  m August ; strip  it  from  the  larger  stalks, 
and  put  It  into  small  stone  jars  or  wide-necked  bottles,  and  in 
doing  this  twist  some  of  the  branches  so  as  to  bruise  .the  leaves 
and  wring  them  asunder ; then  pour  in  sufficient  distilled  or 
very  pale  vinegar  to  cover  the  tarragon ; let  it  infuse  for  two 
months,  or  more  : it  will  take  no  harm  even  by  standing  all  the 
wmter  When  it  is  poured  off  strain  it  very  clear  nut  it  into 
small  dry  bottles,  and  cork  them  well.  Sweet  basil  vinegar  is 
1 lade  111  exactly  the  same  way,  but  it  should  not  be  left  on  the 
leaves  more  than  three  weeks.  The  jars  or  bottles  should  be 
Idled  to  the  neck  with  the  tarragon  before  the  vinegar  is  added  • 
hs  flavour  is  strong  and  peculiar,  but  to  many  tastes  very 

to  Ae  dishes 


GREEN  MINT  VINEGAR. 

TO, 111  ^ freshly-gathered  mint,  and 

put  it  mto  bottles ; fill  them  nearly  to  the  necks  and  add 

for  ?sT  tarragon  : in  forty  days,  strain  it  off,  and  bottle  it 

^ The  mint  itself,  ready  minced  for  sauce,  will  keep  well  in 
vinegar,  though  the  colour  will  not  be  very  good. 

CUCUMBER  VINEGAR. 

First  Wipe,  and  then,  without  paring,  slice  into  a jar  some 
young  and  quickly-grown  cucumbers ; pour  on  them  as  much 
boiling  vinegar  as  will  cover  them  well,  with  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  two  thirds  as  much  of  peppercorns  to  the  pint  and  a 
half  of  vmegar  : it  may  remain  on  them  for  a month,  or  even 
for  two,  if  wll  defended  from  the  air.  A mild  onion  can  be 
mtermixed  V itli  the  cucumbers,  when  its  flavour  is  considered  an 
improvement. 

CELERY  VINEGAR. 

Put  into  a wide-necked  bottle  or  pickle-jar  eight  ounces  of 
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the  white  part  of  the  root  and  stalks  of  fine  fresh  celery  cut  into 
slices,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling  vinegar ; when  a little 
cool,  cork  it  down,  and  in  three  weeks  it  mil  be  ready  to  strain, 
and  to  bottle  for  keeping.  Half  an  ounce  of  bruised  celery- seed 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  when  the  root  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. This  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  a salad,  when  its 
flavour  is  much  liked;  a half- teaspoonful  of  salt  should  be 
boiled  in  it. 


ESCHALOT,  on  GAELIC  VINEGAR. 

On  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  eschalots,  or  on  two  of  garlic, 
peeled  and  bruised,  pour  a quart  of  the  best  vinegar ; stop  the 
Jar  or  bottle  close,  and  in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  \dne- 
gar  may  be  strained  off  for  use  : a few  drops  will  give  a sufiS- 
cient  flavour  to  a sauce,  or  to  a tureen  of  gravy. 

Eschalots,  4 to  6 ozs. ; or,  garlic,  2 to  4 ozs. ; vinegar,  1 quart : 
15  to  21  days. 

Obs. — These  roots  may  be  used  in  smaller  or  in  larger  pro- 
portion, as  a slighter  or  a stronger  flavour  of  them  is  desired, 
and  may  remain  longer  in  the  ’sdnegar  mthout  any  detriment 
to  it. 

ESCHALOT  WINE. 

This  is  a far  more  useful  preparation  even  than  the  preceding 
one,  since  it  can  be  used  to  mipart  the  flavour  of  the  eschalot  to 
dishes  for  which  acid  is  not  required.  Peel  and  slice,  or  bruise, 
four  ounces  of  eschalots,  put  them  into  a bottle,  and  add  to  them 
a pint  of  sherry ; in  a fortnight  pour  off  the  wine,  and  should 
it  not  be  strongly  flavoured  with  the  eschalots,  steep  in  it  two 
ounces  more,  for  another  fortnight ; a half-teaspoonful  of  ca- 
yenne may  be  added  at  first.  The  bottle  should  be  shaken 
occasionally,  while  the  eschalots  are  infusing,  but  should  remain 
undisturbed  for  the  last  two  or  three  days,  that  the  wine  may 
be  clear  when  it  is  poured  oflp  to  bottle  for  keeping.  Sweet- 
basil  wine  is  made  by  steeping  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  herb  in 
wine,  from  ten  to  fifteen  days. 

Eschalots,  4 ozs. ; sherry  1 pint:  15  days,  or  more. 

HOESERADISII  VINEGAR. 

On  four  ounces  of  young  and  freshly-scraped  horseradish 
pour  a quart  of  boiling  vinegar,  and  cover  it  down  closely  : it 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  three  or  four  days,  but  may  remain  for 
weeks,  or  months,  before  the  vinegar  is  poured  off.  An  ounce 
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of  minced  eschalot  may  he  substituted  for  one  of  the  horse- 
radish, if  the  flavour  be  liked. 


CAYENNE  VINEGAR, 

!Put  from  a quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  best  cayenne  pep- 
per into  a bottle,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  pale  vinegar.  Cork 
it  closely,  and  shake  it  well  every  two  or  three  days.  It  may 
remain  any  length  of  time  before  it  is  poured  off,  but  will  very 
soon  be  ready  for  use.  From  being  so  extremely  pungent,  it  is, 
for  some  purposes,  preferable  to  Chili  vinegar,  as  the  cayenne 
seasoning  can  be  given  with  less  of  acid.  It  may  be  made  of 
degree  of  strength.  We  warn  the  young  housekeeper 
against  using  essence  of  cayenne  (or  cayenne  steeped  in  brandy) 
for  flavouring  any  dishes,  as  the  brandy  is  very  perceptible  al- 
ways, and  gives  an  exceedingly  coarse  taste. 

Good  cayenne  pepper,  to  ^ oz. ; vinegar,  1 pint:  infuse 
from  2 weeks  to  12  months. 

lejmon  brandy. 

{For favouring  sweet  dishes,') 

^ Fill  any  sized  wide-necked  bottle  lightly  with  the  very  thin 
rinds  of  fresh  lemons,  and  cover  them  with  good  brandy;  let 
them  remain  three  weeks,  then  strain  off  the  spirit  and  keep  it 
well  corked  for  use  : a few  apricot-kernels  blanched  and  infused 
with  the  lemon-rind  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour. 

ANOTHER  STORE-FEAVOURING  FOR  PUDDINGS  OR  CAKES. 

Hasp  on  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  sugar  the  rinds  of  a couple 
of  fine  lemons,  reduce  the  lumps  to  powder,  and  add  it  gra- 
dually to,  and  pound  it  with,  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  wiped  very  dry.  When  these  have  been  beaten 
to  a fine  paste,  and  the  whole  is  well  blended,  press  the  mixture 
into  a small  pan,  tie  a paper  over,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The 
proportions  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  and  the  quantities  in- 
creased : from  a teaspoonful  to  three  times  as  much  can  be 
mixed  with  the  ingredients  for  a pudding.  Cakes  require  more 
in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Kinds  large  lemons,  2 ; sugar,  2 to  4 ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  1 oz. 

DRIED  MUSHROOMS. 

Peel  small,  sound,  fresh ly-gathered  flaps,  cut  otf  the  stems, 
and  scrape  out  the  fur  entirely ; then  arrange  the  mushrooms 
singly  on  tins  or  dishes,  and  dry  them  as  gradually  as  possible 
in  a gentle  oven.  Put  them,  when  they  are  done,  into  tin 
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canisters,  and  store  them  where  they  will  be  secure  from  damp. 
French  cooks  give  them  a single  boil  in  water,  from  which  th^^ 
then  are  well  drained,  and  dried,  as  usual.  When  wanted  for 
table,  they  should  be  put  into  cold  gravy,  slowly  heated,  and 
gently  simmered,  until  they  are  tender. 


MUSHROOM  POWDER. 

When  the  mushrooms  have  been  prepared  with  great  nicety, 
and  dried,  as  in  tlie  foregoing  receipt,  pound  them  to  a very  fine 
powder;  sift  it,  and  put  it  immediately  into  small  and  jierfectly 
dry  bottles;  cork  and  seal  them  without  delay,  for  if  the  powder 
be  long  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  imbibe  any  humidity,  or  if  it 
be  not  well  secured  from  it  in  the  bottles,  it  will  be  likely  to 
become  putrid:  much  of  that  which  is  purchased,  even  at  the 
best  Italian  warehouses,  is  found  to  be  so,  and,  as  it  is  sold  at  a 
very  high  price,  it  is  a great  econom}^,  as  well  as  a surer  plan,  to 
liave  it  carefully  prepared  at  home.  It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 
store,  and  an  elegant  addition  to  many  dishes  and  sauces.  To 
insure  its  being  good,  the  mushrooms  should  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  if  any  addition  of  spices  be  made  to  the  poAvder 
(some  persons  mix  Avith  it  a seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne), 
they  should  be  put  into  the  oA^en  for  aAvhile  l^efore  they  are 
used:  but  even  these  precautions  Avill  not  be  sufiicient,  unless 
the  poAvder  be  stored  in  a very  dry  place  after  it  is  bottled.  A 
teaspoonful  of  it,  Avith  a quarter-pint  of  strong  A’eal  gra\"y,  as 
much  cream,  and  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  will  make  an 
excellent  bechamel  or  Avhite  sauce. 


POTATO  PLOUR. 

(^Fecule  de  Pommes  de  ierre.^ 

Grate  into  a large  A^essel  full  of  cold  AA^ater,  six  pounds  of 
sound  mealy  potatoes,  and  stir  them  aa^cII  together.  In  six 
hours  pour  ofl  the  Av^ater,  and  add  fresh,  stirring  the  mixture 
Avell ; repeat  this  process  eA’ery  three  or  four  hours  during  the 
day,  change  the  Avater  at  night,  and  the  next  morning  pour  it 
oft ; put  tAvo  or  three  quarts  more  to  the  potatoes,  and  turn 
them  directly  into  a hair-sieA%  set  OA'er  a pan  to  receive  the 
flour,  which  may  then  be  AA^ashed  through  the  sieve,  by  pouring 
Avater  to  it.  Let  it  settle  in  the  pan,  drain  off  the  water,  spread 
the  potato -sediment  on  dishes,  dry  it  in  a slow  oven,  sift  it,  and 
nut  it  into  bottles  or  jars,  and  cork  or  cover  them  closely.  The 
flour  thus  made  will  be  beautifully  white,  and  perfectly  tasteless. 
It  AAull  remain  good  for  years. 
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TO  MAKE  FLOUR  OF  RICE. 

Take  any  quantity  of  whole  rice,  wash  it  thoroughly,  chang- 
ing the  water  several  times ; drain  and  press  it  in  a cloth,  then 
spread  it  on  a dish,  and  dry  it  perfectly ; beat  it  in  a mortar  to  a 
smooth  powder,  and  sift  it  through  a fine  sieve.  When  used  to 
thicken  soup  or  sauces,  mix  it  with  a small  quantity  of  cold 
water  or  of  broth,  and  pour  it  to  them  while  they  are  boiling. 

This  flour,  when  newly  made,  is  of  much  purer  flavour  than 
any  usually  prepared  for  sale. 

POWDER  OF  SAVOURY  HERBS. 

All  herbs  which  are  to  be  dried  for  storing  should  be  gathered 
in  fine  weather ; cleared  from  dirt  and  decayed  leaves  ; and  dried 
quickly,  but  without  scorching,  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire, 
or  in  any  other  that  is  not  too  much  heated.  The  leaves  should 
then  be  stripped  from  the  stalks,  pounded,  sifted,  and  closely 
corked  in  separate  bottles ; or  several  kinds  may  be  mixed  and 
pounded  together  for  the  convenience  of  seasoning  in  an  instant 
gravies,  soups,  forcemeats,  and  made  dishes  : appropriate  spices, 
celery-seed,  and  dried  lemon-peel,  all  in  fine  powder,  can  be 
added  to  the  herbs. 

THE  doctor’s  zest. 

Pound  to  the  finest  powder  separately,  eight  ounces  of  basket 
salt,  a quarter-ounce  of  cayenne,  a drachm  of  mace,  and  of  nut- 
meg ^ of  cloves  and  pimento,  a drachm  and  a half  each ; then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  one  by  one,  to  the  salt,  and  pound 
theni  together  until  they  are  perfectly  well  blended.  Put  the 
zest  into  wide-mouthed  phials,  and  cork  them  tightly  Half  an 
ounce  of  mushroom-powder,  and  a drachm  of  dried  lemon-peel, 
will  greatly  improve  this  mixture. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FORCEMEATS. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 


The  coarse  and  iinpalat- 
able  compounds  so  con- 
stantly met  with  under  the 
denomination  of  forcemsat, 
even  at  tables  otherwise 


tolerably  well  served,  show 
II  with  how  little  attention 
they  are  commonly  pre- 
pared. 


Many  very  indifferent 


"Weighing  Machine. 


cooks  pique  themselves  on  never  doing  any  thing  by  rule,  and 
the  consequence  of  their  throwing  together  at  random  (or  “ by 
guess”  as  they  call  it)  the  ingredients  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
portioned with  exceeding  delicacy  and  exactness  is,  repeated 
failure  in  all  they  attempt  to  do.  Long  experience,  and  a very 
correct  eye  may,  it  is  true,  enable  a person  to  dispense  occasion- 
ally with  weights  and  measures,  without  hazarding  the  success 
of  their  operations ; but  it  is  an  experiment  which  the  learnei 
will  do  better  to  avoid. 

A large  marble  or  Wedgwood  mortar  is  indispensable  in 
making  all  the  finer  kinds  of  forcemeat ; and  equally  so  indeed 
for  many  other  purposes  in  cookery ; no  kitchen,  therefore, 
should  be  without  one ; and  for  whatever  preparation  it  may 
be  used,  the  pounding  should  be  continued  with  patience  and 
perseverance  until  not  a single  lump  nor  fibre  be  perceptible  ia 
the  mass  of  the  articles  beaten  together.  This  particularly 
applies  to  potted  meats,  which  should  resemble  the  smoothest 
paste ; as  well  as  to  several  varieties  of  forcemeat.  Of  these 
last  it  should  be  observed,  that  such  as  are  made  by  the  French 
method  (see  quenelles')  are  the  most  appropriate  for  an  elegant 
dinner,  either  to  serve  in  soups  or  to  fill  boned  poultry  of  any 
kind ; but  when  their  exceeding  lightness,  which  to  foreigners 
constitutes  one  of  their  great  excellencies,  is  objected  to,  it  may 
be  remedied  by  substituting  dry  crumbs  of  bread  for  the 
panada,  and  pounding  a small  quantity  of  the  lean  of  a boiled 
bam,  with  the  other  ingredients  : however,  this  should  be  done 
only  for  the  balls. 
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ISTo  particular  lierl)  or  spice  should  be  allowed  to  predominate 
powerfully  in  these  compositions ; but  the  whole  of  the  season- 
ings should  be  taken  in  such  quantity  only  as  will  produce  an 
agreeable  savour  when  they  are  blended  together. 

NO.  1.  GOOD  COMMON  FOUCEMBAT,  FOR  ROAST  VEAI>, 

TURKEYS,  &C. 

Grate  very  lightly  into  exceedingly  fine  crumbs,  four  ounces 
of  the  inside  of  a stale  loaf,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  it,  a quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  lemon-rind  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
minced  extremely  small ; the  same  quantity  of  savoury  herbs,  of 
which  two  thirds  should  be  parsley, -and  one  third  thyme,  like- 
wise fiely  minced,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  as  much  common  pepper  or  cayenne  as  will  season  the 
forcemeat  siifSciently.  Break  into  these,  two  ounces  of  good 
butter  in  very  small  bits,  add  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and 
with  the  fingers  work  the  whole  well  together  until  it  is  smoothly 
mixed.  It  is  usual  to  chop  the  lemon-rind,  but  we  prefer  it 
lightly  grated  on  a fine  grater.  It  should  always  be  fresh  for 
the  purpose,  or  it  will  be  likely  to  impart  a very  unpleasant  fla- 
vour to  the  forcemeat.  Half  the  rind  of  a moderate-sized  lemon 
will  be  sufficient  for  this  quantity ; which  for  a large  turkey 
must  be  increased  one-half. 

Bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; lemon-rind,  oz.  (or  grated  rind  of  | 
lemon)  ; mixed  savoury  herbs,  minced,  I oz. ; salt,  4 teaspoon- 
ful ; pepper  I to  ^ of  teaspoonful ; butter,  2 ozs. ; yolk,  1 egg. 

Ohs. — This,  to  our  taste,  is  a much  nicer  and  more  delicate 
forcemeat  than  that  which  is  made  with  chopped  suet,  and  we 
would  recommend  it  for  trial  in  preference.  Any  variety  of 
herb  or  spice  may  be  used  to  give  it  flavour,  and  a little  minced 
onion  or  eschalot  can  be  added  to  it  also  ; but  these  last  do  not 
appear  to  us  suited  to  the  meats  for  which  the  forcemeat  is  more 
particularly  intended.  Half  an  ounce  of  the  butter  may  be 
omitted  on  ordinary  occasions  : and  a portion  of  marjoram  or  of 
sweet  basil  may  take  the  place  of  part  of  the  thyme  and  parsley 
■when  preferred  to  them. 

NO.  2.  ANOTHER  ' GOOD  COMMON  FORCEMEAT. 

Add  to  four  ounces  of  bread-crumbs  two  of  the  lean  of  a 
boiled  ham,  quite  free  from  sinew,  and  venj  finely  minced ; two 
of  good  butter,  a dessertspoonful  of  herbs,  chopped  small,  some 
lemon-grate,  nutmeg,  a little  salt,  a good  seasoning  of  pepper  or 
cayenne,  and  one  whole  egg,  or  the  yolks  of  two.  This  may  be 
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fried  in  balls  of  moderate  size,  for  five  minutes,  to  serve  mtb 
roast  veal,  or  it  may  be  put  mto  the  joint  in  the  usual  way. 

Bread-crumbs,  4ozs. ; lean  of  ham,  2 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; 
minced  herbs,  1 dessertspoonful ; lemon-grate,  1 teaspoonful ; 
nutmeg,  mace,  and  cayenne,  together,  1 small  teaspoonful ; little 
salt ; 1 whole  egg,  or  yolks  of  2. 

KO.  3.  SUPERIOR  SUET  FORCEMEAT,  FOR  VEAL,  TURKEYS,  &C, 

Mix  well  together  six  ounces  of  fine  stale  crumbs,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  beef -kidney  suet,  chopped  extremely  small,  a 
large  dessertspoonful  of  parsley,  mixed  with  a little  lemon-th}une, 
a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a quarter  one  of  cayenne,  and  a saltspoonful 
or  rather  more  of  mace  and  nutmeg  together ; work  these  up 
with  three  unbeaten  egg-yolks,  and  three  teaspoonsful  of  milk  ; 
then  put  the  forcemeat  into  a large  mortar,  and  pound  it  per- 
fectly smooth.  Take  it  out,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool  place 
for  half  an  hour  at  least  before  it  is  used ; then  roll  it  into  balls, 
if  it  be  wanted  to  serve  in  that  form  ; flour  and  fry  them  gently 
from  seven  to  eight  minutes,  and  dry  them  well  before  they  are 
dished. 

Beef  suet  finely  minced,  6 ozs. ; bread-crumbs,  6 ozs. ; parsley, 
mixed  with  little  thyme,  1 large  dessertspoonful ; salt,  1 tea- 
spoonful ; mace,  large  saltspoonful,  and  one  fourth  as  much 
cayenne ; unbeaten  egg-5"olks,  3 ; milk,  3 teaspoonsful : well 
pounded.  Fried  in  balls,  7 to  8 minutes,  or  poached,  6 to  7. 

Ohs, — The  finely  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon  can  be  added  to 
this  forcemeat  at  pleasure ; and  for  some  purposes  a morsel  of 
garlic,  or  three  or  four  minced  eschalots,  may  be  mixed  with  it 
before  it  is  put  into  the  mortar. 

NO.  4.  COMMON  SUET  FORCEMEAT. 

Beef  suet  is  commonly  used  in  the  composition  of  this  kind  of 
forcemeat,  but  we  think  that  veal-kidney  suet,  when  it  could  be 
obtained,  would  have  a better  effect ; though  the  reader  will 
easily  comprehend  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  have  every 
variety  of  every  receipt  Avhich  we  insert  put  to  the  test ; in  some 
cases  we  are  compelled  merely  to  suggest  what  appear  to  us  likely 
to  be  improvements.  Strip  carefully  every  morsel  of  skin  from 
the  suet,  and  mince  it  small;  to  six  ounces  add  eight  of 
bread-crumbs,  with  the  same  proportion  of  herbs,  spice,  salt, 
and  lemon-peel,  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  and  a couple  of 
whole  eggs,  which  should  be  very  slightly  beaten,  after  the 
specks  have  been  taken  out  with  the  point  of  a small  fork. 
Should  more  liquid  be  required,  the  yolk  of  another  egg,  or  a 
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spoonful  or  two  of  milk,  m.ay  be  used.  Half  this  quantity  will 
he  sufficient  for  a small  joint  of  veal,  or  for  a dozen  balls,  which 
when  It  IS  more  convenient  to  serve  it  in  that  form,  may  be 
ried  or  browned  beneath  the  roast,  and  then  dished  round  it. 
though  this  last  is  not  a very  refined  mode  of  dressins*  them 
From  eight  to  ten  minutes  will  fry  them  well.  ^ 

NO.  5.  OYSTER  FORCEMEAT. 

Open  carefully  ^ a dozen  fine  plump  natives,  take  off  the 
beards,  strain  their  liquor,  and  rinse  the  oysters  in  it.  Grate 
four  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  into  fine  light  crumbs, 
mince  the  oysters,  but  not  too  small,  and  mix  them  with  the 
bread , add  an  ounce  and  a half  of  good  butter,  broken  into  minute 
bits,  the  grated  rind  of  half  a small  lemon,  a small  saltspoon- 
ful  of  pounded  mace,  some  cayenne,  a little  salt,  and  a large 
teaspoonful  of  parsley:  mix  these  ingredients  well,  and  work 
them  together  with  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  a little 
of  the  oyster  liquor,  the  remainder  of  which  can  be  added  to  the 
sauce  which  usually  accompanies  this  forcemeat. 

Oysters,  1 dozen;  bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; butter,  l|oz.;  rind 
^ small  lemon ; mace,  1 saltspoonful ; some  cayenne  and  salt ; 
minced  parsley,  1 large  teaspoonful ; yolk  1 egg ; oyster-liquor, 

1 dessertspoonful:  rolled  into  balls,  and  fried  from  7 to  10 
minutes,  or  poached  from  5 to  6 minutes. 

Ods. — In  this  forcemeat  the  flavour  of  the  oysters  should  pre- 
vail entirely  over  that  of  all  the  other  ingredients  which  are 
mixed  with  them. 

NO.  6.  A FINER  OYSTER  FORCEMEAT. 

Pound  the  preceding  forcemeat  to  the  smoothest  paste,  with 
t)f  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  should  it  be 
sufficiently  dry  to  allow  of  it.  It  is  remarkably  good  when 
thus  prepared,  and  may  be  poached  or  fried  in  balls  for  soups  or 
made  dishes,  or  used  to  fill  boned  fowls,  or  the  breasts  of  boiled 
turkeys  with  equally  good  effect. 

NO.  7.  MUSHROOM  FORCEMEAT. 

Cut  closely  off  the  stems  of  some  small,  just-opened  mush- 
rooms, peel  them,  and  take  out  the  fur.  Dissolve  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  good  butter  in  a saucepan,  throw  them  into  it 
with  a little  cayenne,  and  a slight  sprinkling  of  mace,  and  stew 
them  softly,  keeping  them  well  shaken,  from  five  to  seven 
minutes  ; then  turn  them  into  a dish,  spread  them  over  it,  and 
raise  one  end,  that  the  liquid  may  drain  from  them.  When 
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they  are  quite  cold,  mince,  and  then  mix  them  with  four 
ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  good  but- 
ter and  part  of  that  in  which  they  were  stewed,  should^ the 
forcemeat  appear  too  moist  to  admit  of  the  whole,  as  the  yolk  of 
one  egg,  at  the  least,  must  be  added,  to  bind  the  ingredients 
together;  strew  in  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  a third  as  much  of 
cayenne,’ and  about  the  same  quantity  of  mace  and  nutmeg,  . 
with  a teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon-rind.  The  seasonings  must 
be  rather  sparingly  used,  that  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms 
may  not  be  overpowered  by  them.  jMix  the  whole  thoroughly 
with  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  one  egg,  or  of  two,  and  use  the 
forcemeat  poached  in  small  balls  for  soup,  or  fried  and  served 
in  the  dish  with  roast  fowls,  or  round  minced  veal ; or  to  fill 

boiled  fowls,  partridges,  or  turkeys.  , ,,  , , 

Small  mushrooms,  peeled  and  trmimed,  4ozs.  butter  oz.; 
slio-ht  sprinkhng  mace  and  cayenne : 5 to  7 minutes.  ^ hlusli- 
rooms  minced  5 bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; butiei,  I5  oz.  (vith  part 
of  that  used  in  the  stewing);  salt,  1 saltspoonful;  third  as 
much  of  cayenne,  of  mace,  and  of  nutmeg  ; grated  lemond-rmd, 

1 teaspoonful;  yolk  of_l  or  2 eggs.  In  balls,  poached,  1 to  6 

minutes  ; fried,  6 to  8 minutes.  ^ , 

055._This,  like  most  other  forcemeats,  is  improved  by  being 
well  beaten  in  a large  mortar  after  it  is  entirely  mixed. 

NO.  8.  rORCEMEAT  EOR  HARE= 

The  first  receipt  of  this  chapter  will  be  found  very  good  for 
hare,  without  any  variation ; but  the  liver  boiled  for  five 
minutes,  and  finely  minced,  may  be  added  to  it,  when  it  is 
thought  an  improA^ement : another  half  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
smalf  portion  more  of  egg  will  then  be  required.  A couple  of 
ounces  of  rasped  bacon,  and  a glass  of  port-wine  are  sometimes 
recommended  for  this  forcemeat,  but  ive  think  it  is  better 
without  them,  especially  when  slices  of  bacon  are  used  to  line 
the  hare.  A flavouring  of  minced  onion,  or  eschalot  can  be 
added,  when  the  taste  is  in  its  fiivoiir ; or  the  forcemeat  No.  3 
mav  be  substituted  for  this  altogether. 

NO.  9.  ONION  AND  SAGE  STUFFING,  FOR  PORK,  GEESE, 

OR  DUCKS. 

Boil  three  large  onions  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  chop  them 
small,  and  mix  with  them  an  equal  quantity  of  brcad-ciumbs, 
a heaped  tablespoonful  of  minced  sage,  an  ounce  01  butter,  a 
half  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  and  twice  as  much  of  salt,  and  put 
them  into  the  body  of  the  goose ; part  of  the  liver  Doiied  ior 
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two  or  three  minutes,  and  shred  tine,  is  sometimes  added  to 
these,  and  the  whole  is  bound  together  with  an  egg-yolk  or 
two;  but  they  are  quite  as  frequently  served  without  The 
onions  can  be  used  raw,  when  their  very  strong  flavour  is  not 
objected  to,  but  the  odour  of  the  whole  dish  will  then  be  some- 
what overpowering. 

Large  onions,  3 r boiled  20  to  30  minutes.  Sage  2 to  3 
dessertspoonsful  (or  i to  f oz.);  butter,  1 oz. ; peppek  A tea- 
spoonful; salt,  1 teaspoonful.  ^ 

NO.  10.  ME.  Cooke’s  forcemeat  foe  ducks  oe  geese. 

Two  parts  of  chopped  onion,  two  parts  of  bread-crumbs 
three  of  butter,  one  of  pomided  sage,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper 

This  receipt  we  have  not  proved. 

NO.  11.  foecemeat  baees  fob  mock  tuetee  soups. 

The  French  forcemeat,  No.  17  of  the  present  Chapter,  is  the 
most  elegant  and  appropriate  forcemeat  to  serve  in  mock  turtle 
but  a more  solid  and  highly  seasoned  one  is  usually  added  to  it 
m this  country.  In  very  common  cookery  the  ingredients  are 
merely  chopped  small  and  mixed  together  with  a moistening  of 
eggs ; but  when  the  trouble  of  pounding  and  blending  them 
properly  is  objected  to,  we  would  recommend  the  common  veal 
lorcemeat,  No.  1,  in  preference,  as  the  undressed  veal  and  suet 
when  merely  minced,  do  not  produce  a good  effect.  Four 
ounces  each  of  these,  with  an  ounce  or  so  of  the  lean  of  a boiled 
ham,_and  three  ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a large  dessertspoonful 

portion  of  thyme,  or  marjoram,  a 
saltspoonful  of  wlnte  pepper,  twice  as  much  salt,  or  more,  a 
little  cayenne,  half  a small  nutmeg,  and  a couple  of  eggs,  well 
mixed  with  a fork  fimt,  to  separate  the  meat,  and  after  the 
moistening  is  added,  with  the  fingers,  then  rolled  into  balls,  and 
boiled  in  a little  soup  for  twelve  minutes,  is  the  manner  in 
which  It  is  prepared;  but  the  reader  will  find  the  followimr 
receipt  very  superior  to  it  :-Rasp,  that  is  to  say,  scrape  with  E 
knife,  deal  from  txie  fibre,  four  ounces  of  veal,  which  should  be 
cut  into  thick  slices,  and  taken  quite  free  from  skin  and  fat  • 
chop  it  fine,  and  then  pound  it  as  smoothly  as  possible  in  a lars-e 
mortar,  with  three  ounces  of  the  rasped  fat  of  an  unboiled  ham 
of  good  flavour,  or  of  the  finest  bacon,  and  one  of  butter  two 
ounces  of  bread-crumbs,  a tablespoonful  of  the  lean  of  a boiled 
ham,  should  it  be  at  hand,  a good  seasoning  of  cayenne  nutmeg 
and  mace,  mixed  together,  a heaped  dessertspoonful  of  minced 
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herbs,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; poach  a small  bit  when  it  is 
mixed,  and  add  any  further  seasoning  it  may  require ; and 
when  it  is  of  good  flavour,  roll  it  into  balls  of  moderate  size,  and 
boil  them  twelve  minutes ; then  drain  and  slip  them  into  the 
soup.  hTo  forcemeat  should  be  boiled  in  the  soup  itself,  on 
account  of  the  fat  which  would  escape  from  it  in  the  process  : a 
little  stock  should  be  reserved  for  the  purpose. 

Very  common: — Lean  of  neck  of  veal,  4 ozs. ; beef-kidney 
suet,  4 ozs.,  both  finely  chopped ; bread-crumbs,  3 ozs. ; minced 
parsley,  large  dessertspoonliil ; thyme  or  marjoram,  small  tea- 
spoonful ; lean  of  boiled  ham,  1 to  2 ozs. ; white  pepper,  1 salt- 
spoonful  ; salt,  twice  as  much ; I small  nutmeg ; eggs,  2 : in  balls, 
12  minutes. 

Better  forcemeat : — Lean  veal  rasped,  4 ozs. ; fat  of  unboiled 
ham,  or  finest  bacon,  3 ozs. ; butter,  1 oz. ; bread-crumbs,  2 ozs. ; 
lean  of  boiled  ham,  minced,  1 large  tablespoonful ; minced  herbs, 
1 heaped  dessertspoonful ; full  seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and 
cayenne,  mixed ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 : 12  minutes. 

NO.  12.  EGG  BALLS. 

Boil  four  or  five  new-laid  eggs  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and 
lay  them  into  fresh  water  mitil  they  are  cold.  Take  out  the 
yolks,  and  pound  them  smoothly  with  the  beaten  yolk  of  one 
raw  egg,  or  more,  if  required ; add  a little  salt  and  cayenne, 
roll  the  miKture  into  very  small  balls,  and  boil  them  for  two 
mmutes.  Half  a teaspoonful  of  flour  is  sometimes  worked  up 
with  the  eggs. 

Hard  yolks  of  eggs,  4 ; 1 raw ; little  salt,  cayenne  : 2 minutes. 

NO.  13.  BRAIN  CAKES. 

Wash  and  soak  the  brains  well  in  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
in  hot;  then  remove  the  skin  and  large  fibres,  and  boil  them  in 
water,  slightly  salted,  from  two  to  three  mmutes ; beat  them  up 
with  a teaspoonful  of  sage,  very  finely  chopped,  or  with  equal 
parts  of  sage  and  parsley,  half  a teaspoonful  or  rather  more  of 
salt,  half  as  much  mace,  a little  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  and 
one  egg ; drop  them  in  small  cakes,  and  fry  them  a fine  liglit 
brown : two  yolks  of  eggs  will  make  the  cakes  more  delicate 
than  the  white  and  yolk  of  one.  A teaspoonful  of  flour  and  a 
little  lemon-grate  are  sometmies  added. 

NO,  14.  ANOTHER  RECEIPT  EOR  BRAIN  CAKES. 

Bod  the  brains  in  a little  good  veal-gravy  very  gently  for  ten 
minutes ; drain  them  on  a sieve,  and  v/^heu  cold,  cut  them  into 
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thick  dice ; dip  them  into  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  into  very 

pounded  spices,  and  fine 
herbs,  n^ced  extremely  small ; fry  them  of  a light  brown 
dram  and  dry  them  well,  and  slip  them  into  the  soup  or  hash 

tokismavbfh^’T  gravy  is  not  at  hand,  the 

Drams  may  be  boiled  m water. 

NO.  15.  CHESTNUT  EOSCEMEAT. 

Strip  the  outer  skin  from  some  fine  somid  chestnuts,  then 
tnrow  them  into  a saucepan  of  hot  water,  and  set  them  over  the 
fire  for  a mmute  or  two,  when  they  may  easily  be  blanched  like 
almonds.  Put  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  peeled.  Dry 
them  m a cloth,  and  weigh  them.  Stew  six  ounces  of  them  vent 
gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  in  just  sufficient  strong 
veal-graY  to  cover  them.  Take  them  up,  drain  them  on  a 
sieve,  and  when  cold  pound  them  perfectly  smooth  with  half 
tfieir  weight  of  the  mcest  bacon,  rasped  clear  from  all  rust  or 
fibre,  or  mth  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of 

dy  ^ teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind, 

one  ot  salt,  half  as  much  mace  or  nutmeg,  a moderate  quantity 
of  cayenne,  and  the  unbeaten  yolks  of  two  or  of  three  eggi 
I his  mixture  makes  most  excellent  forcemeat  cakes,  which  ruust 
e mou  e ^ ^ spoon,  or  the  fingers,  dipped  in 

^ ^ dredged  over,  and  pressed  upon^ them, 
and  they  should  be  slowly  fried  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Chestnuts,  d ozs. ; veal-gravy,  i of  a pint : 15  to  20  minutes. 
Bacon  or  butter,  3 ozs.;  bread-crumbs,  2 ozs.;  lemon-peel  and 
salt,  1 teaspoonful  each.  ^ 

NO.  16.  AN  EXCELLENT  FRENCH  FORCEMEAT. 

Take  SK  ounces  of  veal  free  from  fat  and  skin,  cut  it  into  dice 
and  put  It  into  a saucepan  mth  two  ounces  of  butter,  a large 
teaspooi^  of  parsley  finely  minced,  half  as  much  thyiLe,  salt! 
and  grated  lemon- rmd,  and  a sufficient  seasoning  of  nutmeg 
cayenne,  and  mace,  to  flavour  it  pleasantly.  Stew  these  vem 
gently  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  lift  out  the  veal  and 
put  into  the  saucepan  two  ounces  of  bread-crumbs ; let  them 
simmer  until  they  have  absorbed  the  gravy  yielded  by  the  meat- 
keep  them  stirred  until  they  are  as  dry  as  possible:  beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  to  them  while  they  are  hot,  and  set  them  aside  to 
cool.  Chop  and  pound  the  veal,  add  the  bread  to  it  as  soon  as 
It  is  cold,  beat  them  Avell  together,  with  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fresh  butter,  and  two  of  the  finest  bacon,  scraped  quite  clear 
irom  rust,  skm,  and  fibre;  put  to  them  the  yolks  of  two 
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small  eggs,  and  mix  them  well ; then  take  the  forcemeat  from 
the  mortar,  and  set  it  in  a very  cool  place  until  it  is  wanted  for 
use, 

Veal,  6 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; minced  parsley,  1 teaspoonful  ; 
thyme,  salt,  and  lemon-peel,  each  i teaspoonful;  little  nut- 
meg, cayenne,  and.  mace  : 12  to  15  minutes.  Bread-crumbs, 

2 ozs.;  butter,  H oz. ; rasped  bacon,  2 ozs.;  yolks  of  eggs, 

2 to  3. 

Ods.  1.— "When  this  forcemeat  is  intended  to  fill  boned  fowls, 
the  livers  of  two  or  three,  boiled  for  four  minutes,  or  stewed 
Avith  the  veal  for  the  same  length  of  time,  then  minced  and 
pounded  Avitii  the  other  ingredients,  will  be  found  a great  im- 
provement; and,  if  mushrooms  can  be  procured,  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  them  chopped  small,  should  be  stewed  and  beaten 
with  it  also.  A small  portion  of  the  best  end  of  the  neck  will 
afford  the  quantity  of  lean  required  for  this  receipt,  and  the  re- 
mains of  it  will  make  excellent  graA^y. 

NO.  17.  FRENCH  FORCEMEAT  CAELED  QUENELLES. 

This  is  a peculiarly  light  and  delicate  kind  of  forcemeat, 
which  by  good  French  cooks  is  compounded  Avith  exceeduig 
care.  It  is  served  abroad  in  a variety  of  forms,  and  is  made  of 
very  finely-grained  white  veal,  or  of  the  undressed  flesh  of 
poultry,  or  of  rabbits,  rasped  quite  free  from  sinew,  then  chopped 
and  pounded  to  the  finest  paste,  first  by  itself,  and  afterwards 
Avith  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled  calf’s  udder  or  of  butter,  and 
of  panada^  Avhich  is  but  another  name  for  bread  soaked  in  cream 
or  gravy  and  then  dried  over  the  fire  until  it  forms  a sort  of 
paste.  As  the  three  ingredients  should  be  equal  in  volume^  not 
in  weight,  they  are  each  rolled  into  a separate  ball  before  they 
are  mixed,  that  their  size  may  be  determined  by  the  eye.  When 
the  fat  of  the  fillet  of  veal  (Avhich  in  England  is  not  often 
divided  for  sale,  as  it  is  in  France)  is  not  to  be  procured,  a rather 
less  proportion  of  butter  will  serve  in  its  stead.  The  folloAvmg 
will  be  found  a very  good,  and  not  a troublesome  receipt  for 
veal  forcemeat  of  this  kind. 

Rasp  quite  clear  from  sineAV,  after  the  fat  and  skin  haA'e  been 
entirely  cleared  Iroiii  it,  four  ounces  of  the  finest  A^eal ; chop, 
and  pound  it  Avell : if  it  be  carefully  prepared  there  Avill  be  nv 
necessity  for  passing  it  through  a sieve,  but  this  should  other<-‘ 
A\dse  be  done.  Soak  in  a small  saucepan  tAvo  ounces  of  the 
crumb  of  a stale  loaf  in  a little  rich  but  pale  veal  gravy,  or 
white  sauce ; then  press  and  drain  as  much  as  popible  of  the 
moisture  from  it,  and  stir  it  OA^er  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  as  dry 
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asit  will  become  without  burning:  it  will  adhere  in  a ball  to 
the  spoon,  and  leave  the  saucepan  quite  dry  when  it  is  sufficiently 
done.  ^ Mix  with  it,  while  it  is  still  hot,  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and 
when  It  IS  quite  cold,  add  it  to  tlie  veal  with  three  ounces  of  very 
Iresh  butter,  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  mace,  half  as  much 
cayenne,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a saltspoonful  of  salt.  When 
these  are  perfectly  beaten,  and  well  blended  together,  add 
another  whole  egg  after  having  merely  taken  out  the  ge^'ms  • 
the  inixture  will  then  be  ready  for  use,  and,  may  be  moulded 
into  balls,  or  small  thick  oval  shapes,,  a little  flattened,  and 
poached  m soup  or  gravy  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  These 
quenelles  may  be  served  by  themselves  in  a rich  sauce,  as  a 
corner  dish,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  things.  They  may 
likewise  be  first  poached  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  left  on 
a drainer  to  become  cold ; then  dipped  into  egg  and  the  finest 
bread-crumbs,  and  fried,  and  served  as  croquettes. 

NO.  18.  rORCEMEAT  FOR  RAISED  AND  OTHER  COLD  PIES. 

The  very  finest  sausage-meat,  highly  seasoned,  and  made  with 
an  equal  proportion  ot  fat  and  lean,  is  an  exceedingly  good 
forcemeat  for  veal,  chicken,  rabbit,  and  some  few  other  mes  • 
savomy  herbs  minced  small,^  may  be  added  to  heighten  its  fla- 
vour, li  it  be  intended  for  immediate  eating ; but  it  will  not 
then  remain  good  quite  so  long,  unless  they  should  have  been 
previously  dried.  To  prevent  its  being  too  dry,  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  cold  water  should  be  mixed  with  it  before  it  is  put 
into  the  pie.  ^ One  pound  of  lean  veal  to  one  and  a quarter  of 
the  pork-fat  is  sometimes  used,  and  smoothly  pounded  with  a 
high  seasoning  of  spices,  herbs,  and  eschalots,  or  garlic,  but  we 
cannot  recommend  the  introduction  of  these  last  into  pies  unless 
they  are  especially  ordered  : mushrooms  may  be  mixed  with  any 
kind  of  forcemeat  with  far  better  effect.  Equal  parts  of  yeal 
and  fat  bacon,  will  also  make  a good  forcemeat  for  pies,  if 
chopped  finely,  and  well  spiced. 

Sausage-meat,  well  seasoned.  Or:  veal,  1 lb.;  pork-fat 
1}  lb.;  salt,  1 oz.;  pepper,  -f-  to  i oz. ; fine  herbs,  spice,  &c.* 
as  m foicemeat  hvo.  1,  or  sausage-meat.  Or:  veal  and  bacon^ 
equal  weight,  seasoned  in  the  same  way.  ’ 

PANADA. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  soaked  bread  which  is  mixed 
with  the  French  forcemeats,  and  which  renders  them  so  pecu- 
liarly delicate.  Pour  on  the  crumb  of  two  or  three  rolls  or  on 
that  of  any  other  very  light  bread,  as  much  good  boiling ’broth, 
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milk,  or  cream,  as  will  cover  and  moisten  it  well ; put  a plate 
over  to  keep  in  tlie  steam,  and  let  it  remain  for  half  an  hour, 
or  more  ; then  drain  off  the  superfluous  liquid,  and  squeeze  the 
panada  dry  by  wringing  i.1;  round  in  a thin  cloth  into  a ball ; 
put  it  into  a small  stewpan,  or  well  tinned  saucepan,  and  pour 
to  it  as  much  only  of  rich  white  sauce  or  of  gra'V'y,  as  it  can 
easily  absorb,  and  stir  it  constantly  with  a wooden  spoon,  over 
a clear  and  gentle  fire,  until  it  forms  a very  dry  paste,  and  ad- 
heres in  a mass  to  the  spoon  ; when  it  is  in  this  state,  mix  with 
it,  thoroughly,  the  unbeaten  yolk  of  two  fresh  eggs,  which  will 
give  it  firmness,  and  set  it  aside  to  become  quite  cold  before  it 
is  put  into  the  mortar.  The  best  French  cooks  give  the  highest 
degree  of  savour  that  they  can  to  this  panada,  and  add  no  other 
seasoning  to  the  forcemeats  of  which  it  forms  a part : it  is  used 
in  an  equal  proportion  with  the  meat,  and  calf’s  udder  or  butter 
of  which  they  are  composed,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  preceding 
receipt  for  quenelles.  They  stew  slowly  for  the  purpose,  a 
small  bit  of  lean  ham,  two  or  three  minced  eschalots,  a bayleaf^ 
a few  mushrooms,  a little  parsley,  a clove  or  two,  and  a small 
blade  of  mace,  in  a little  good  butter,  and  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently browned,  pour  to  them  as  much  broth  or  gravy  as  will 
be  needed  for  the  panada;  and  when  this  has  simmered  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to  have  acquired  the  proper 
flavour,  without  being  much  reduced,  they  strain  it  over,  and 
boil  it  into  the  bread.  The  common  course  of  cookery  in  an 
English  kitchen  does  not  often  require  the  practice  of  the  greater 
niceties  and  refinements  of  the  art : and  trouble  (of  which  the 
Frencli  appear  to  be  perfectly  regardless  when  the  excellence  of 
their  preparations  is  concerned)  is  there  in  general  so  much 
thought  of,  and  exclaimed  against,  that  a more  summary  pro- 
cess would  probably  meet  with  a better  chance  of  success. 

A quicker  and  rougher  mode  of  making  the  panada,  and 
indeed  the  forcemeat  altogether,  is  to  pour  strong  veal  broth  or 
gra’V’y  upon  it,  and  after  it  has  soaked,  to  boil  it  dry,  without 
any  addition  except  that  of  a little  fine  spice,  lemon-grate,  or  any 
other  favourite  English  seasoning.  Minced  herbs,  salt,  cayenne, 
and  mace  may  be  beaten  with  the  meat,  to  which  a small 
portion  of  well-pounded  ham,  may  likewise  be  added  at  pleasure. 
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TO  BOIL  MEAT. 

Large  joints  of  meat  should  he  neatly 
trimmed,  -washed  extremely  clean,  and 
skewered  or  hound  firmly  into  good"^ 
shape,  when  they  are  of  a nature  to  ^ 
require  it ; then  well  covered  with 
cold  -u^ater,  brought  to  hoil  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  simmered  until 
they  are  done,  the  scum  being  care- 
fully and  entirely  cleared  from  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  it  gathers 


Iron  Boiler. 


there,  which  will  he  principally  from  within  a few  minutes  of 
its  beginning  to  boil,  and  during  a few  minutes  afterwards.  If 
not  thoroughly  skimmed  off  at  the  proper  time,  it  will  sink,  and 
adhere  to  the  joint,  giving  it  a very  uninviting  appearance. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  again  impress  upon  the  cook  the 
advantages  of  gentle  simmering  over  the  usual  fast-boiling  of 
meat,  by  which,  as  has  been  already  forcibly  shown  (see  article 
Bouillon^  Chapter  I.),  the  outside  is  hardened  and  deprived ‘of 
its  juices  before  the  inside  is  half  done,  while  the  starting  of 
the  flesh  from  the  bones  which  it  occasions,  and  the  altogether 
ragged  aspect  which  it  gives,  are  most  unsightly.  Pickled  or 
salted  meat  requires  longer  boiling  than  fresh  ; and  that  which 
is  smoked  and  dried  longer  still.  This  last  should  always  be 
slowly  heated,  and  if,  from  any  circumstances,  time  cannot  have 
been  allowed  for  soaking  it  properly,  and  there  is  a probability 
of  its  being  too  salt  when  served,  it  should  be  brought  very 
softly  to  boil  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  which  should  in  part 
be  changed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  quite  briny,  for  as  much  more 
that  is  ready  boiling. 

It  is  custom.ary  to  lay  large  joints 
upon  a fish-plate,  or  to  throw  some 
wooden  skewers  under  them,  to  ^ 
prevent  their  sticking  to  the  vessel  (CV>^ 
in  which  they  are  cooked ; and  it  is 
as  well  to  take  the  precaution,  though,  ^ 
unless  they  be  placed  over  a very 

fierce  fire,  they  cannot  be  in  danger 

of  this.  The  time  allowed  for  them  Large  Copper  or  Iron  Stockpot. 

* The  most  suitable,  and  the  most  usual  form  of  stockpot  for  making  soup  in 
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is  about  the  same  as  for  roasting,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
to  the  pound.  For  cooking  rounds  of  beef,  and  other  ponderous 
joints,  a pan  of  this  form  is  very  convenient. 

By  means  of  two  almost  equally  expensive  preparations,  called 
a and  a hlanc^  the  insipidity  which  results  from  boiling 

meat  or  vegetables  in  water  only,  may  be  removed,  and  the 
whiteness  of  either  will  be  better  preserved.  Turkeys,  fowls, 
sweetbreads,  calf’s  brains,  cauliflowers,  and  artichoke  bottoms, 
are  the  articles  for  which  the  poMee  and  the  blanc  are  more 
especially  used  in  refined  foreign  cookery  ; the  reader  will 
judge  by  the  following  receipts  how  far  they  are  admissible  into 
that  of  the  economist. 


POELEE. 

Cut  into  large  dice  two  pounds  of  lean  veal,  and  two  pounds 
of  fat  bacon,  cured  without  saltpetre,  two  large  carrots,  and  two 
onions ; to  these  add  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  put  the 
whole  into  a stewpan,  and  stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a 
gentle  fire,  until  the  veal  is  very  white,  and  the  bacon  is  partially 
melted;  then  pour  to  them  three  pints  of  clear  boiling  broth  or 
water,  throw  in  four  cloves,  a small  bunch  or  two  of  thyme  and 
parsley,  a bay-leaf,  and  a few  corns  of  white  pepper  ; boil  these 
gently  for  an  hour  and  a half,  then  strain  the  poUee  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  set  it  by  in  a cool  place.  Use  it  instead  of  water 
for  boiling  the  various  articles  we  have  already  named : it  will 
answer  for  several  in  succession,  and  will  remain  good  for  many 
days.  Some  cooks  order  a pound  of  butter  in  addition  to  the 
bacon,  and  others  substitute  beef-suet  in  part  for  this  last. 

A BLANC. 

Put  into  a stewpan  one  pound  of  fat  bacon  rasped,  one  pound 
of  beef-suet  cut  small,  and  one  pound  of  butter,  the  strained 
juice  of  two  lemons,  a couple  of  bay-leaves,  three  cloves,  three 
carrots,  and  three  onions  divided  into  dice,  and  less  than  half  a 
pint  of  water.  Simmer  these  gently,  keeping  them  often  stirred, 
until  the  fat  is  well  melted,  and  the  water  has  evaporated  ; then 
pour  in  rather  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  (hsh  which  is 
to  be  cooked  in  the  blanc  ; boil  it  softly  until  all  the  ingredients 
have  given  out  their  full  flavour,  skim  it  well,  add  salt  if  needed, 
and  strain  it  otf  for  use.  A calf’s  head  is  often  boiled  in  this. 

large  quantities  is  the  deep  one,  which  will  be  found  at  page  2;  but  the  handles 
should  be  at  the  sides  as  in  that  shown  above,  with  others  on  tlie  cover  to  corres- 
pond (or  w’ith  one  in  the  centre  of  it),  which,  from  some  inadvertence,  have  been 
omitted  in  the  present  engraving. 
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ROASTING. 

Eoasting,  which  is  quite  the 
favourite  mode  of  dressing  meat 
in  this  country,  and  one  in  which 
the  English  are  thought  to  excel, 
requires  unremitting  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  cook,  rather  than 
any  great  exertion  of  skill.  Large 
kitchens  are  usually  fitted  with  a 
smoke -jack,  by  means  of  which 
several  spits,  if  needful,  can  be 
kept  turning  at  the  same  time; 
but  in  small  establishments,  a 
roaster  which  allows  of  some  eco- 
nomy in  point  of  fuel  is  more 
commonly  used.  That  shown  in 
the  print  is  of  very  advantageous 
construction  in  this  respect,  as  a 
joint  may  be  cooked  in  it  with  a 
comparatively  small  fire,  the  heat 
being  strongly  reflected  from  the 
screen  upon  the  meat ; in  con-  Bottle-jack  and  Niche  Screen.® 
sequence  of  this,  it  should  never  be  placed  very  close  to  the 
grate,  as  the  surface  of  the  joint  would  then  become  dry  and  hard. 

A more  convenient  form  of 
roaster,  with  a spit  placed  hori- 
zontally, and  turned  by  means  of 
a wheel  and  chain,  of  which  the 
movement  is  regulated  by  a spring 
contained  in  a box  at  the  top,  is  of 
the  same  economical  order  as  the 
one  above. 

For  roasting  without  either  of 
these,  make  up  a fire  propor- 
tioned in  width  and  height  to  the 
joint  which  is  to  be  roasted, 
and  which  it  should  surpass  in 
dimensions  every  way,  by  two 
or  three  inches.  Place  some 
moderate-sized  lumps  of  coal  on 
the  top  ; let  it  be  free  from  smoke 
and  ashes  in  front ; and  so  com- 

* The  bottle-jack,  without  the  screen,  is  used  in  many  families  very  success- 
fully; it  is  wound  up  like  a watch,  by  means  of  a key,  and  turns  very  regularly 
until  it  has  run  down. 


— 1 iip.miLi  ■ — - _ 
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Improved  Spring-jack  and 
Roaster. 
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pactly  arranged  that  it  will  neither  require  to  he  disturbed, 
nor  supplied  with  fresh  fuel,  for  some  considerable  time  after 
the  meat  is  laid  down.  Spit  the  joint  and  place  it  very  far  from 
the  fire  at  first ; keep  it  constantly  basted,  and  when  it  is  two 
parts  done,  move  it  nearer  to  the  fire  that  it  may  be  properly 
browned ; but  guard  carefully  against  it  being  burned.  A few 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  spit,  sprinkle  a little  fine 
salt  over  it,  baste  it  thoroughly  with  its  own  dripping,  or  with 
butter,  and  dredge  it  with  flour:  as  soon  as  the  froth  is  well 
risen,  dish,  and  serve  the  meat.  Or,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
the  frothing  which  is  often  greatly  objected  to  on  account  of  the 
raw  taste  retained  by  the  flour,  dredge  the  roast  liberaliy  soon 
after  it  is  first  laid  to  the  fire ; the  flour  will  then  form  a savoury 
incrustation  upon  it,  and  assist  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  juices. 
When  meat  or  poultry  is  wrapped  in  buttered  paper  it  must  not 
be  floured  until  this  is  removed,  which  should  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  before  either  is  served. 

Remember  always  to  draw  back  the  dripping-pan  when  the 
fire  has  to  be  stirred,  or  when  fresh  coals  are  thrown  on,  that 
the  cinders  and  ashes  may  not  fall  into  it.  , 

When  meat  is  very  lean,  a slice  of  butter,  or  a small  quantity 
of  clarified  dripping  should  be  melted  in  the  pan  to  baste  it  with 
at  first ; though  the  use  of  the  latter  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided  for  poultry,  or  any  delicate  meats,  as  the  flavour  it 
imparts  is  to  many  persons  peculiarly  objectionable.  Let  the 
spit  be  kept  bright  and  clean,  and  wipe  it  before  the  meat  is  put 
on ; balance  the  joint  well  upon  it,  that  it  may  turn  steadily, 
and  if  needful  secure  it  with  screw-skewers.  A cradle  spit, 
which  is  so  constructed  that  it  contains  the  meat  in  a sort  of 
framework,  instead  of  passing  through  it,  may  be  often  very 
advantageously  used  instead  of  an  ordinary  one,  as  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  meat  by  this  last  must  always  occasion  some  escape 
of  the  juices  ; and  it  is,  moreover,  particularly  to  be  objected  to 
in  roasting  joints  or  poultry  which  have  been  boned  and  filled 
with  forcemeat.  The  cradle  spit  (for  which  see  “Turkey 
Boned  and  Forced,”  Chapter  XII.)  is  much  better  suited  to 
these,  as  well  as  to  a sucking  pig,  sturgeon,  salmon,  and  other 
large  fish  ; but  it  is  not  very  commonly  to  be  found  in  our 
kitchens,  many  of  which  exhibit  a singular  scantiness  of  the 
conveniences  which  facilitate  the  labours  of  the  cook. 

For  heavy  and  substantial  joints,  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  gene- 
rally allowed  for  every  pound  of  meat ; and  with  a sound  fire 
and  frequent  basting,  will  be  found  suflficient  when  the  process 
is  conducted  in  the  usual  manner , but  by  the  sloio  method^  as  we 
shall  designate  it,  almost  double  the  time  mil  be  required.  Fork, 
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veal,  and  lamb,  should  always  be  well  roasted ; but  many  eaters 
prefer  mutton  and  beef  rather  under-dressed,  though  some  per- 
sons have  a strong  objection  to  the  sight  even  of  any  meat  that 
is  not  thoroughly  cooked. 

Joints  which  are  thin  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  require 
less  of  the  fire  than  thick  and  solid  ones.  Ribs  of  beef'  for 
example,  will  be  sooner  ready  to  serve  than  an  equal  weight  of 
the  rump,  round,  or  sirloin ; and  the  neck  or  shoulder  of  mut- 
ton, or  spare  rib  of  pork,  than  the  leg. 

When  to  preserve  the  succulence  of  the  meat  is  more  an 
object  than  to  economize  fuel,  beef  and  mutton  should  be  laid  at 
twice  the  usual  distance  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  remain  so 
until  they  are  perfectl}^  heated  through ; the  roasting,  so  ma- 
naged, will  of  course  be  slow  ; and  from  three  hours  and  a half 
to  four  hours  vdll  be  necessary  to  cook  by  this  method  a leg  of 
mutton  of  ordinary  size,  for  which  two  hours  would  amply  suf- 
fice in  a common  way ; but  the  flesh  will  be  remarkably  tender, 
and  the  flow  of  gravy  from  it  most  abundant.  It  should  not  be 
drawn  near  the  fire  until  within  the  last  hour,  and  should  then 
be  placed  only  so  close  as  to  bro\ra  it  properly.  No  kind  of 
roast  indeed  should  at  any  time  be  allowed  to  take  colour  too 
quickly ; it  should  be  heated  gradually,  and  kept  at  least  at  a 
moderate  distance  from  the  fire  until  it  is  nearly  done,  or  the 
outside  will  be  dry  and  hard,  if  not  burned,  while  the  inside  will 
be  only  half  cooked. 


STEAMING. 

The  application  of  steam  to  culinary 
purposes  is  becoming  very  general  in 
our  kitchens  at  the  present  day,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  large  establishments, 
many  of  which  are  furnished  with 
apparatus  for  its  use,  so  admirably 
constructed,  and  so  complete,  that  the 
process  may  be  conducted  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  with  very  slight  trouble 
to  the  cook  ; and  v/ith  the  further  Saucepan,  with  steamer. 

advantage  of  being  ai  a distance  from  the  fire,  the  steam  being 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  vessels ' intended  to  receive  it.  Fish^ 
butcher’s  meat,_  poultiy,  vegetables,  puddings,  maccaroni,  and 
rice,  are  all  subjected  to  its  action,  instead  of  being  immersed  in 
water,  as  in  sim.ple  boiling ; and  the  result  is  to  many  persons 
perfectly  satisfactory ; though,  as  there  is  a difference  of 
opinion  amongst  firsu-rate  cooks,  with  regard  to  the  comparative 
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merits  of  the  two  modes  of  dressing  meat  and  a trial  should 
he  given  to  the  steaming,  on  a small  scale,  before  any  great 
expenses  are  incurred  for  it,  which  may  be  done  easily  with  a 
common  saucepan  or  boiler,  fitted  like  the  one  shown  above, 
with  a simple  tin  steamer.  Servants  not  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  these,  should  be  warned  against  boiling  in  the  vessel  itself 
any  thing  of  coarse  or  strong  flavour,  when  the  article  steamed 
is  of  a delicate  nature.  The  vapour  from  soup  containing 
onions,  for  example,  would  have  a very  bad  effect  on  a sweet 
pudding  especially,  and  on  many  other  dishes.  Care  and  dis- 
cretion, therefore,  must  be  exercised  on  this  point.  By  means 
of  a kettle  fixed  oyer  it,  the  steam  of  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen 
range,  may  be  made  available  for  cooking,  in  the  way  shown  by 

the  engraving,  which  exhibits  fish, 
potatoes,  and  their  sauces,  all  in 
progress  of  steaming  at  the  same 
time.*  The  limits  of  our  work  do 
not  permit  us  to  enter  at  much 
length  upon  this  subject,  but  the 
reader  who  may  wish  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  steam,  and  the 
various  modes  in  wdiich  its  agency 
may  be  applied  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, wall  do  w’ell  to  consult  JMr. 
Webster’s  excellent  w^ork,t  of  wdiich  wx  have  more  particularly 
spoken  in  another  chapter.  The  quite  inexperienced  cook  may 
require  to  be  told,  that  any  article  of  food  wTich  is  to  be  cooked 
by  steam  in  a saucepan  of  the  form  exhibited  in  the  first  of  the 
engravings  of  this  section,  must  be  prepared  exactly  as  for 
boiling,  and  laid  into  the  sort  of  strainer  affixed  to  the  top  of 
the  saucepan ; and  that  w^ater,  or  some  other  kind  of  liquid, 
must  be  put  into  the  saucepan  itself,  and  kept  boiling  in  it,  the 
lid  being  first  closely  fixed  into  the  steamer. 

STEWING. 

This  very  wholesome,  convenient,  and  economical  mode  of 
cookery  is  by  no  means  so  well  understood  nor  profited  by  in 
England  as  on  the  continent,  wffiere  its  advantages  are  fully 
appreciated.  So  very  small  a quantity  of  fuel  is  necessary  to 
sustain  the  gentle  degree  of  ebullition  which  it  requires,  that 
this  alone  would  recommend  it  to  the  careful  housekeeper ; but 

* Invented  and  sold  by  Mr.  Evans,  Fish-street  Hill. 

•J  Encijclo2)(sdia  of  Domestic  Economy,  Longman  & Co» 
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if  the  process  be  skilfully 
conducted,  meat  softly 
stoved  or  stewed,  in  close - 
shutting,  or  luted  vessels, 
is  in  every  respect  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  which 
is  roasted  ; but  it  must  be 
simmered  only,  and  in  the 
gentlest  possible  manner, 
or,  instead  of  being  ten- 
der, nutritious,  and  highly 
palatable,  it  will  be  dry, 
hard,  and  indigestible. 

The  common  cooking  stoves  in  this  country,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been  constructed,  have  rendi^red  the  exact  regula- 
tion of  heat  which  stewing  requires  rather  difficult ; and 
the  smoke  and  blaze  of  a large  coal  fire  are  very  unfavourable 
to  many  other  modes  of  cookery  as  well.  The  French  have 
generally  the  advantage  of  the  embers  and  ashes  of  the  wood 
which  is  their  ordinary  fuel ; and  they  have  always,  in  addifon, 
a stove  of  this  construction  in  which  charcoal  or  braise  (for 
explanation  of  this  word,  see  remarks  on  preserving.  Chapter 
XXI.)  only  is  burned;  and  upon  which  their  stewpans  can, 
when  there  is  occasion,  be  left  un- 
covered, without  the  danger  of. 
their  contents  being  spoiled,  which 
there  generally  is  with  us.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  great  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  our  own 

stoves;  and  the  hotplates,  or  hearths 

with  which  the  kitchens  of  good  houses  are  always  furnished, 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  simmering  system ; but  when  the 
cook  has  not  the  convenience  of  one,  the  stewpans  must  be 
placed  on  trevets  high  above  the  fire,  and  be  constantly  watched, 
and  moved,  as  occasion  may  require,  nearer  to,  or  further  from 
the  flame. 

Xo  copper  vessels  from  which  the  inner  tinning  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  worn  away  should  be  used  ever  for  this  or  for 
any  other  kind  of  cookery ; or  not  health  only,  but  life  itself, 
may  be  endangered  by  them.*  We  have  ourselves  seen  a dish 


*■  Sugar,  being  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  verdigris,  should  be 
plentifully  taken,  dissolved  in  water,  so  as  to  form  quite  a syrup,  by  persons  who 
may  unfortunately  have  partaken  of  any  dish  into  which  this  dangerous  iiu^re- 
dient  has  entered.  ® 
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of  acid  fruit  which  had  been  boiled  without  sugar,  in  a copper 
nan  from  which  the  tin  lining  was  half  worn  away,  coated  with 
verdi^rris  after  it  had  become  cold ; and  from  the  careless  habits 
of  the  person  who  had  prepared  it,  the 
favour  of  its  being  served  to  a family  afterwards,  if  it  had 
been  accidently  discovered.  Salt  acts  upon  the  copper  m 
same  manner  as  acids  : vegetables,  too,  from  toe  portion  of  tl^e 
latter  which  they  contain,  have  the  same  injurious  effect , and 
the  greatest  danger  results  from  allowing  preparations  contain- 
ing any  of  these  to  become  cold  (or  cool)  m the  stewpan,  m 
coltact  with  the  exi^sed  part  of  the  copper  Ae 
Thick,  well-tinned  iron  saucepans  will  answer  for  aU  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  common  English  cookery,  eren  for  stewing 
Sn'^they  have  tightly-htting  lids  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  steam;  hut  the  copper  ones  are  of  more  convement  form, 
and  better  adapted  to  a supenor  order  of  cookery.  , 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  in  another 
part  of  this  work,  of  the  German  enamelled  stewpans,  so  saf^ 
Ld  so  well  suited,  from  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  composition, 
resembling  earthenware  or  china,  with  which  they  ^e  Imed,  to 
all  delicatf  compounds.  The  cook  should  be 
that  they  retain  the  heat  so  long,  that  the  <=°“te'its  will  bml  for 
several  ^utes  after  they  are  removed  from 
must  be  guarded  against  when  they  have  reached  tlm  exact 
point,  at  which  further  boilmg  would  have  a bad  effect,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  some  preserves,  and  other  sweets. 


broiling. 


Broiling  is  the  best  possible  mode  of  cooking  and  of  preserv- 
Qg  the  flavour  of  several  kinds  of  fish,  amongst  which  ve  may 
^ specify  mackerel  and  whitings  f 

it  is  also  incomparably  superior  to 
frjfing  for  steaks  and  cutlets,  espe- 
cially of  beef  and  mutton ; and  it 
is  far  better  adapted,  also,  to  the 
preparation  of  food  for  invalids ; 
but  it  should  be  carefully  done, 
for  if  the  lieat  be  too  fierce,  the 
outside  of  the  meat  will  be  scorched 
and  hardened  so  as  to  render  it 
A Conjurer.  uneatable ; and  if,  on  the  con- 


• Salmon  broiled  in  slices,  is  a favourite  dish  with  eaters  delica^^el 

flavour  of  tlie  fish  preserved,  as  it  is  much  more  luscious  (but  dclicatoj 
dressed  thus  tiian  when  it  is  boiled.  The  slices  should  be  cut  trem  an  iiicL  to  an 
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trary,  it  be  too  gentle,  the  gravy  will  be  drawn  out,  and  yet  the 
desh  will  remain  so  entirely  without  firmness,  as  to  be  unplea- 
sant eating.  A brisk  fire  perfectli/  free  from  smoke.)  a very 
clean  gridiron,  tender  meat,  a dish  and  plates  as  hot  as  they  can 
be,  and  great  despatch  in  sending  it  to  table  when  done,  are  all 
essential  to  the  serving  of  a good  broil.  The  gridiron  should  be 
well  heated,  and  rubbed  with  mutton  suet  before  the  meat  is 
laid  on,  and  it  should  be  placed  slopingly  over  the  fire,  that  the 
fat  may  run  oil  to  the  back  of  the  grate,  instead  of  falling  on 
the  live  coals  and  smoking  the  m.eat : if  this  precaution  should 
not  prevent  its  making  an  occasional  blaze,  lift  the  gridiron 
quickly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  smoke,  and  hold  it  away  until 
the  fire  is  clear  again.  Steaks  and  chops  should  be  turned 
often,  that  the  juices  may  be  kept  in,  and  that  they  may  be 
equally  done  in  every  part.  If,  for  this  purpose,  it  should  be 
necessary,  for  ^vant  of  steak-tongs,  to  use  a fork,  it  should  be 
passed  through  the  outer  skin,  or  fat  of  the  steak,  but  never 
stuck  into  the  lean,  as  by  that  means  much  of  the  gravy  will 
escape.  Most  eaters  prefer  broiled  beef  or  mutton,  rather 
under- dressed ; but  pork  chops  should  always  be  thoroughly 
cooked.  When  a fowl  or  any  other  bird  is  cut  asunder  before 
it  is  broiled,  the  inside  should  first  be  laid  to  the  fire : this 
should  be  done  with  kidneys  also.  Fish  is  less  dry,  and  of  bet- 
ter fla\our,  as  well  as  less  liable  to  be  smoked,  if  it  be  wrapped 
in  a thickly  buttered  sheet  of  writing  paper  before  it  is  placed 
on  the  gridiron.  For  the  more  delicate-skinned  kinds,  the  bars 
snoiild  be  nibbed  witb  clia^lk  instejid  of  suet,  ivhen  the  paper  is 
omitted.  Cutlets,  or  m.eat  in  any  other  form,  when  egged  and 
crumbed  for  broiling,  should  afterwards  be  dipped  into  clarified 
butter,  or  sprinkled  with  it  plentifully,  as  the  egg-yolk  and 
bread  will  otherwise  form  too  dry  a crust  upon  it.  French 
cooks  season  their  cutlets  both  Vv^ith  salt  and  pepper,  and  brush 
a little  oil  or  butter  over  them  to  keep  them  moist ; but  unless 
this  be  done,  no  seasoning  of  salt  should  be  given  them  until 
they  are  just  ready  to  be  dished:  the  French  method  is  a very 
good  one. 


iiicli  and  a Iialf  thick,  and  taken  from  the  middle  of  a very  fresh  salmon-  thev 
he  seasoned  with  cayenne  only,  and  slowly  broiled  over  a very  clear  fire-  or  fnl 
in  buttered  paper  before  they  are  laid  on  the  gridiron;  or,  lightly  brushed  with  oil 
and  highly  seasoned;  or,  dipped  into  egg-yolks,  and  tlien  into  the  finest  crnml.« 
nuxed  with  salt,  spice,  and  plenty  of  minced  herbs,  then  sprinkled  with  clarified 
butter;  but  in  whichever  way  they  are  prepared  they  will  require  to  be  gently  liroiled 
with  every  precaution  against  their  being  smoked.  From  half  to  three  Quarters  of  Fu 

hour  will  cook  them.  Dried  salmon,  cut  into  thin  slices,  is  merely  warmed  throu-h 
over  a slow  fire.  •'  iiuouqU 
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Steaks  or  cutlets  may  be  quickly  cooked 
with  a sheet  or  two  of  lighted  paper  only, 
in  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  preceding 
page,  and  called  a conjurer.  Lift  oft  the 
cover  and  lay  in  the  meat  properly  sea- 
soned, with  a small  slice  of  butter  under  it, 
and  insert  the  lighted  paper  in  the  aper- 
ture shovm  in  the  plate;  in  from  eignt  to 
ten  minutes  the  meat  will  be  done,  and 
found  to  be  remarkably  tender,  and  very 
palatable:  it  must  be  turned  ai^  moved 
occasionally  during  the  process.  This  is  an 
esneciallv  convenient  mode  of  cooking  lor 
persons  whose  hours  of  dining  are  rendered 
uncertain  by  the  nature  of  their  avocations. 
Tor  medical  men  engaged  in  extensive 

country  practice  it  has  been  often  proved 

so.  The  conjurer  costs  but  a few  shillings.  Another  form  of 
this  economical  apparatus,  with  which  a pint  of  water  maj 
made  to  boil  by  means  of  only  a sheet  of  paper  ivrapped  round 
a cone,  in  the  inside,  is  shown  in  the  second  plate. 

FRYIKG. 

This  is  an  operation,  which,  though 
apparently  very  simple,  requires  to  be 
more  carefully  and  skilfully  conducted 
than  it  commonly  is.  Its  success  de- 
pends principally  on  allowing  the  fat  to 
Saute  Pan.  attain  the  exact  degree  of  heat  which 

shall  pive  firmness,  without  too  quick  browning  or  scorching, 
before^  anything  is  laid  into  the  pp;  for  if  this  be  neglected 
the  article  fried  will  be  saturated  with  the  fat,  and  remain  pale 
and  flaccid  When  the  requisite  degree  of  colour  is  acquired 
hire  the  cooL  is  complete,  the  pan  should  be  placed  high 
above  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  continued  slowly  to  the  pioper 
point.  Steaks  and  cutlets  should 

nenner  and  dredged  on  both  sides  lightly  vith  flour  belore 
they  are  laid  into  the  pan,  in  which  they  should  often 
mo4d  and  turned,  that  they  may  be  equally 
they  may  not  stick  nor  burn  to  it.  From  ten  cottio 

will  fry  them.  They  should  be  evenly  sliced,  f 
thickness  as  for  broiling,  and  neatty  trimmed  ^ W 

first  instance.  Lift  them  into  a hot  dish  when  ’ b . 
fat  from  the  pan,  and  throw  in  a small  slice  of  buttei , stir  to 
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this  a large  teaspoonfiil  of  flour,  brown  it  gently,  and  pour  in 
by  degrees  a quarter-pint  of  hot  broth  or  water ; shake  the  pan 
well  round,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  good  catsup,  or  any 
other  store  sauce  which  may  be  preferred  to  it,  and  pour  the 
gravy  over  the  steaks : this  is  the  most  common  mode  of  saucing 
and  serving  them. 

Minute  directions  for  fish,  and  others  for  omlets,  and  for 
different  preparations  of  batter,  are  given  in  their  proper 
places ; but  we  must  again  observe,  that  a very  small  frying- 
pan  (scarcely  larger  than  a dinner-plate)  is  necessary  for  many 
of  these  ; and,  indeed,  the  large  and  thick  one  suited  to  meat 
and  fish,  and  used  commonly  for  them,  is  altogether  unfit  for 
nicer  purposes. 

The  saute-pan^  shoivn  in  the  preceding  page,  is  much  used  by 
French  cooks  instead  of  a frying-pan ; it  is  more  particularly 
convenient  for  tossing  quickly  over  the  fire  small  collops,  or 
aught  else  which  requires  but  little  cooking. 

All  fried  dishes,  which  are  not  sauced,  should  be  served  ex- 
tremely dry,  upon  a neatly-folded  damask  cloth : they  are  best 
drained,  upon  a sieve  reversed,  placed  before  the  fire. 

A wire  basket  of  this  form  is 
convenient  for  frying  parsley 
and  other  herbs.  It  must  be 
placed  in  a pan  well  filled  vdth 
fat,  and  lifted  out  quickly 
when  the  herbs  are  done : they 

may  likewise  be  crisped  in  it  Wire  Basket  for  Frying, 
over  a clear  fire,  without  being  fried. 

BAKING. 

The  oven  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  many  purposes  of 
cookery,  for  which  it  is  not 
commonly  put  into  requisition. 

Calves’  feet,  covered  with  a pro- 
per proportion  of  water,  may  be 
reduced  to  a strong  jelly  if  left  in 
it  for  some  hours  ; the  half-head, 
boned  and  rolled,  will  be  found 
excellent  eating,  if  laid,  with  the 
bones,  into  a deep  pan  and  baked 
quite  tender  in  sufiicient  broth, 

By  means  of  this  oven,  which,  from  its  construction , reflects  the  heat  very 
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nr  water  to  keep  it  covered  in  every  part  until  done ; good  soup 
also  may  be  made  in  the  same  way,  the  usual 
at  once  added  to  the  meat,  with  the  exception  of  the  vegetables, 
which  will  not  become  tender  if  put  mto  cold  liquor,  and  shoii  d 
therefore  be  th^o^\^l  in  after  it  begins  to  simmei\  Baking  s 
likewise  one  of  the  best  modes  of  dressing  various  kinds  of  fish  . 
pike  and  red  mullet  amongst  others,  balmon  cut  into  thi  v 
slices  freed  from  the  skm,  well  seasoned  with  spice,  nmxed  v nh 
salt  (and  with  minced  herbs,  at  pleasure),  then  arranged  evenly 
S I Sd  covered  thickly  v ith  cru.uhs  of  ^ead 

with  clarified  butter,  as  duected  in  Qiapter 
and  placed  in  the  oven  for  about  halt  an  hour,  will  be  found  very 
rich^nd  highly  flavoured.  Part  of  the  middle  of  the  salmon 
left  mfiire,  well  cleaned,  and  thoroughly  dried  then  seasoned, 
atd  stureiy  wrapped  in  two  or  three  folds  « 

■naner  will  also  prove  excellent  eating,  if  gentl}'  kaked. 

In^  hkele  bekastedin  a Dutch  oven  either  folded  in  the 
paper,  or  left  without  it,  and  basted  with  butter.) 

^ Hams  when  freshly  cured,  and  not  over  saited,  if  neatly 

trimmed,  and  closely  wrapped  in  a coarse 

iuicv  and  of  finer  fiavour  baked  than  boiled.  ba\ouiy  oi 
pickled  beef,  too,  put  into  a deep  pan,  witn  a little  gra^^,  and 
plenty  of  buttei’,  or  chopped  suet  on  the  top  to  prevent  the 
lutsidefrom  becoming  dry;  then  covered  with  paste,  or  vith 
several  folds  of  thick  paper,  and  set  into  a moderate  o^  en  for 
four  or  five  hours,  or  even  longer,  if  it  be  of  large  weight,  is  an 
excellent  dish.  A goose,  a leg  of  pork, 

properly  attended  to  while  in  the  oymi,  are  said  to  be  iicail} , oi 
quite  as  good  as  if  roasted;  but  baking  )s  both  an  unpalatable 
and  an  unprofitable  mode  of  cooking  joints  of  meat  in  general, 
tlioimh  its  great  convenience  to  many  persons  who  have  krit  fei 
other  facilities  for  obtaining  the  luxury  of  a hot  dinner  render 

It  is  usual  to  raise  meat  from  the  dish  in  which  it  is  sent 
the  oven  by  placing  it,  properly  skewered,  on  a stand  - 
allow  potatoes  or  a batter  imddmg  to  be  baked  under  y 
button  onions,  freed  from  the  outer  sknp  or 
ones,  cut  in  halves,  are  sometimes  put  beneath  ^ ^ 

mutton.  Two  sheets  of  paper  spread  separately  vitli  a tiiicK. 


stroDgly,  bread,  cakes,  and  pies,  e-  be  PyTecthyvell  Mk^  before  a large^cleayy^ 
fire;  buf,  as  we  have  stated  in  e.nmhei  i sp-t  bas  lately  been;. 

necessary  to  the  jirooess  renders  it  converting  them  at  once  into 

introduced  into  some  of  the  American  ovens,  eeme  = 

portable  and  convenient  i casters. 
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layer  of  butter,  clarified  marrow,  or  any  other  fat,  and  fastened 
securely  over  the  outside  of  a joint,  will  prevent  its  beinff  too 
much  dried  by  the  fierce  heat  of  the  oven.  A few  spoonsful  of 
water  or  gravy  should  be  poured  into  the  dish  with  potatoes, 
and  a little  salt  sprinkled  over  them. 

A celebrated  French  cook  recommends  braising  in  the  oven  : 
that  is  to  say,  after  the  meat  has  been  arranged  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  just  brought  to  boil  over  the  fire,  that  the  braising 
pan,  closely  stopped,  should  be  put  into  a moderate  oven,  for  the 
same  length  of  time  as  would  be  required  to  stew  the  meat 
perfectly  tender. 


BRAISING. 

Braising  is  but  a more  expen - 


sive  mode  of  stewing  meat 


following  French  recipe  will  ex- 
plain the  process.  We  would 
observe,  however,  that  the  layers 
of  beef  or  veal,  in  which  the  joint 
to  be  braised  is  imbedded,  can 
afterwards  be  converted  into  ex- 
cellent soup,  gravy,  or  glaze  ; and  English  Braisi  ng-pan. 
that  theie  need,  hi  consequence,  be  no  waste,  nor  any  unreason- 
able degree  of  expense  attending  it;  but  it  is  a troublesome 
process,  and  quite  as  good  a result  may  be  obtained  by  simmer- 
ing the  m.eat  in  very  strong  gravy.  Should  the  flavour  of  the 
bacon  be  considered  an  advantage,  slices  of  it  can  be  laid  over 
^ secured  to  it  with  a fillet  of  tape. 

1 o braise  the  inside  (or  small  fillet^  as  it  is  called  in  France) 
oJ  a sirloin  of  beef : Kaise  the  fillet  clean  from  the  joint ; and 
with  a sharp  knife  strip  off  all  the  skin,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
meat  as  smooth  as  possible ; have  ready  some  strips  of  unsmoked 
bacon,  naif  as  thick  as  your  little  finger,  roll  them  in  a mix- 
ture of  thj'me  finely  minced,  spices  in  powder,  and  a little  pepper 
and  salt.^  Lard  the  fillet  quite  through  with  these,  and  tie  it 
round  ivuth  tape  in  any  shape  you  choose.  Line  the  bottom  of 
a stewpan  (or  braising-pan)  with  slices  of  bacon  ; next  put  in  a 
layer  of  beef,  or  veal,  four  onions,  tv/o  bay-leaves,  two  carrots 
and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  place  the  fillet  on  them! 
Lover  it  with  slices  of  bacon,  put  some  trimmings  of  meat  all 
round  it,  and  pour  on  to  it  half  a pint  of  good  bouillon  or  o-ravy 
Let  It  stew  as  gently  as  possible  for  two  hours  and  a half^  take 
It  up,  and  keep  it  very  hot ; strain,  and  reduce  the  gravy  by 
qmck  boiling  until  it  is  thick  enough  to  glaze  with ; brush  the 
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meat  OTcr  wMi  it ; put  the  rest  in  the  dish  with  the  “16^“ 
the  tape  has  been  removed  from  it,  and  send  it  directly  to 

Equal  parts  of  Madeira  and  grav?  are  sometimes  used  to 

moisten  the  meat.  i m ^.nv  vp<ssel 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  braise  a joint  in  any  vesse. 

that  is  not  very  nearly  of  its  own  size. 

A round  of  buttered  paper  is 
delicate  kinds  of  braised  meat,  to  prevent  then  ^5“^ 
by  the  fire,  which  in  France  is  put  round  the  lid  f 

nan  in  a o-roove  made  on  purpose  to  contain  it.  The  embers  ol 

I wood  fire  mixed  with  the  hot  ashes  are  f 

the  regular,  but  gentle  degree  of  heat  required  for  this  mode  ol 

The^pan  shown  at  the  head  of  this  section,  ^ forTlie 
^ fittmg  copper  tray,  serving  lor  tno 

cover,  is  used  commonly  in  h^ng- 

land  for  braising;  but  a steAvpaii 

of  modern  form,  or  any  other 

vessel  which  Avill  admit  of  embers 

being  placed  upon  the  lid,  Aviii 

ansAver  for  the  purpose  as  aa^'cII. 

Copper  stewpan.  Conimoii  cooks  sometimes  stew 

meat  in  a mixture  of  butter  and  water,  and  call  it  braising. 


LARDING. 


Larding  Pins. 


Cut  into  slices,  of  the  same  length  and  thickness,  some  bacon 
of  the  finest  quality ; trim  aAvay  the  outsiaes,  place  the  slices 
evenly  upon  each  other,  and  with  a sharp  kiiile  divide  them 
obliquely  mto  small  strips  of  equal  size.  For  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, iiares,  fowls,  and  fecandeaux,  L^  fo^ 

the  eighth  of  an  inch  square,  and  two  inches  m the 

meat  which  is  to  be  larded  qu  te 

outside  merely,  the  bits  of  bacon  (properly  called  lardoons)  must 

be  at  least  the  third  of  an  inch  square.  ^ +Lrv  LopPc  nnd  l 

In  general,  tlie  breasts  only  of  birds  arc  lardcik 
tliiglis  of  hares,  and  the  whole  of  the 

ueau;  these  should  be  thickly  covered  with  small  laidoom,. 
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placed  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  lines  whicli  intersect  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  rather  minute  diamonds. 

The  following  directions  for  larding  a pheasant  will  serve 
equalljr  for  poultrj^,  or  for  other  kinds  of  game 

Secure  one  end  of  the  bacon  in  a slight  larding~pin,  and  on 
the  point  of  this  take  up  sufficient  of  the  flesh  of  the  bird  to 
hold  the  lardoon  firmly ; draw  the  pin  through  it,  and  part  of 
the  bacon,  of  which  the  two  ends  should  be  left  of  equal  length. 
Proceed  thus,  until  the  breast  of  the  pheasant  is  entirely  gar- 
nished with  lardoons,  when  it  ought  to  resemble  in  appearance 
a cake  thickly  stuck  with  slips  of  almonds. 

The  larger  strips  of  bacon,  after  being  rolled  in  a high  sea- 
soning of  minced  herbs  and  spices,  are  used  to  lard  the  inside 
of  meat,  and  they  should  be  proportioned  to  its  thickness,  as 
they  must  be  passed  quite  through  it.  For  example:  a four- 
inch  slice  from  a rump  of  beef  will  require  lardoons  of  very 
nearly  that  length,  which  must  be  drawn  through  with  a large 
larding-pin,  and  left  in  it,  v.dth  the  ends  just  out  of  sight  on 
either  side. 

In  France,  truffles,  anchoffies,  slices  of  tongue,  and  of  fat, 
all  trimmed  into  proper  shape,  are  occasionally  used  for  larding. 
The  bacon  employed  there  for  the  purpose  is  cured  without  any 
saltpetre  (^as  this  would  redden  the  Vv'hite  meats),  and  it  is  never 
smoked : the  receipt  for  it  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XL 

A turkey  is  sometimes  larded  with  alternate  lardoons  of  fat 
bacon  and  of  bullock’s  tongue,  which  has  been  pickled  but 
not  dried : Ave  apprehend  that  the  lean  of  a half-boiled  ham, 

of  good  colour,  could  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  Avell,  or 
better. 

Lai  cling  the  surface  of  meat,  poultry,  or  game,  gives  it  a good 
appearance,  but  it  is  a more  positive  improvement  to  meat  of  a 
diy  nature  to  interlard  the  inside  with  large  lardoons  of  well- 
seasoned,  delicate,  striped  English  bacon. 


BONING. 

Very  minute  directions  being  given  in  other  parts  of  our 
volume  for  this,  ive  confine  ourselves  here  to  the  followino- 
rules  in  disengaging  the  flesh  Ifom  it,  ivork  the  knife  always 

close  to  the  bone,  and  take  every  care  not  to  pierce  the  outer 
skin. 

TO  BLANCH  MEAT  OR  A^EGETABLES. 

This  is  merely  to  throiv  either  into  a pan  of  boiling  water  for 
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a,  fbw  minutes,  ■wliicli  gives  firmness  to  tlie  fiist,  and  is  necessary 
for  some  modes  of  preparing  vegetables. 

The  breast  only  of  a bird  is  sometimes  held  in  the  water 
while  it  boils,  to  render  it  firm  for  larding.  To  preserve  the 
whiteness  of  meat,  and  the  bright  green  of  vegetables,  they  are 
lifted  from  the  water  after  they  have  boiled  a few  minutes, 
and  are  thrown  immediately  into  sprmg  water,  and  left  till 
cold. 

5 to  10  minutes. 

This  process  we  have  explained 
at  the  article  Glaze,  Chapter  III. 
The  surface  of  the  meat  should  be 
covered  evenly,  with  two  or  three 
separate  layers  of  the  glaze,  which, 
if  properly  made,  soon  becomes 
firm.  A ham  should  be  well  dried 
in  the  oven  before  it  is  laid  on. 
Cutlets  of  all  kinds  may  be  glazed 
before  they  are  sent  to  table,  with 
very  good  effect.  The  figure  above 
represents  a glaze-pot  and  brush, 
used  for  heating  and  applying  the  preparation : a jar  placed  in 
a pan  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted  for  the  first,  when  it 
is  not  at  hand. 


TOASTING. 


A very  cheap  apparatus,  by  which  chops  can  be  dressed  before 
a clear  fire,  is  shown  by  the  first  of  these  figures;  and  the  second 
is  peculiarly  convenient  when  bread  or  muffins  are  required  to 
be  toasted  expeditiously  and  in  large  quantities,  without  miicii 
time  and  attention  being  bestowed  upon  them. 
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To  1)1  own  tsi6  suTfcicB  of  ct  dish  without  hdkinis  ov  'plcicincr  it  cit 

the  fire. 

This  is  done  mth  a salamander,  as  it  is  called,  formed  like  the 
engraving  below;  it  is  heated  in  the  fire,  and  held  over  the  dish 
sutticiently  near  to  give  it  colour.  It  is  very  much  used  in  a 
superior  order  of  cookery.  A kitchen  shovel  is  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  it  on  an  emergency. 


No. 

1.  Sirloin. 

3.  Kump. 

3.  Edge-bone. 


No. 

11.  Middle  Eib.  (Four  Eibs.) 

12.  Chuck  PJb.  (Three  Fibs.) 

13.  Shoulder,  or  Leg  of  Muttou 


4.  Buttock,  or  Bound. 

5.  Mouse  Buttock. 

6.  Veiny  Piece. 

7.  Thick  Flank. 

8.  Thin  Flank. 

9.  Leg. 


Piece. 

14.  Brisket. 

15.  Clod. 

16.  Neck. 

17.  Shin. 

18.  Cheek. 


10.  Fore  Bib. 


(Five  Bibs.) 
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TO  CHOOSE  BEEF. 

If  young  and  freshly  killed,  the  lean  of  ox-heef  Avill  he 
smoothly  grained,  and  of  a fine,  healthy,  carnation-red,  the 
fat  rather  white  than  yellow,  and  the  suet  white  and  firm. 
Heiftr-heef  is  more  closely  grained,  and  rather  less  bright  of 
colour,  the  hones  are  considerably  smaller,  and  the  fat  of  a purer 
white. 

Of  bull-beef  we  only  speak  to  warn  our  readers,  that  it  is  of  all 
meat  the  coarsest  and  the  most  rank  in  flavour.  It  may  be 
known  by  its  dark  hue,  its  close  tough  fibre,  and  the  scanty 
proportion,  bad  appearance,  and  strong  odour  of  its  fat. 

In  choice  and  well-fed  beef,  the  lean  will  be  found  hitergrained 
with  fat : very  lean  meat  is  always  of  an  hiferior  quality. 

The  ribs,  the  sirloin,  and  the  rump,  are  the  proper  joints  for 
roasting.  The  round,  or  buttock,  the  edgebone,  the  second 
round,  or  mouse-buttock,  the  shin,  the  brisket,  the  shoulder  or  leg 
of  mutton  piece,  and  the  clod  may  be  boiled  or  stewed.  The 
neck  is  generally  used  for  soup  or  gravy ; and  the  thin  flanle  for 
collaring.  The  best  steaks  are  cut  from  the  middle  of  the  rump; 
the  next  best  from  the  veiny  piece,  or  from  the  chuck-rib.  The 
inside  of  the  sirloin,  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  in  France, 
makes  by  far  the  most  delicate  steaks ; but  though  exceedingly 
tender,  they  are  considered  by  English  epicures  to  be  wanting 
in  flavour. 

The  finest  part  of  the  sirloin  is  the  chump-end,  which  contains 
the  larger  portion  of  the  fillet;  of  the  ribs,  the  middle  ones  are 
those  generally  preferred  by  experienced  housekeepers. 

TO  ROAST  SIRLOIX,  OR  RIBS  OF  BEEF. 

Let  the  joint  hang  as  long  as  it  can  possibly  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet.  When  it  is  first  brought  in,  remove  the  pipe  of  marrow 
which  runs  along  the  backbone ; and  cut  out  the  kernels  from 
the  fiit.  Be  very  careful  in  summer  to  guard  it  from  flies; 
examine  it  frequently  in  warm  or  damp  weather ; and  scrape  off 
with  a knife,  or  wipe  away  with  a dry  cloth,  any  moisture  which 
may  appear  on  the  surface : when  this  has  been  done,  dust  some 
powdered  ginger  or  pepper  over  it.  Unless  the  joint  should  be 
very  large,  its  appearance  will  be  improved  by  taking  off  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  which  may  then  be  laid  in  salt  for  a few  days, 
and  afterwards  boiled.  Spit  the  beef  firmly ; keep  it  far  back 
from  the  fire  until  it  is  well  heated  through ; baste  it  constantly; 
and  proceed  as  directed  in  the  general  rules  for  roasting  (see 
page  155).  Persons  who  object  to  meat  frothed  for  table, 
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have  it  dredged  vdth  flour  when  it  is  first  idaced  at  the  fire,  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  salt  when  it  is  nearly  done.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  paper  the  fat  of  beef,  as  many  cooks  direct,  if  proper 
attention  be  given  to  it  while  roasting. 

As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  steam 
from  the  meat  draws  strongly  tov/ards  the  fire,  it  is  nearly  or 
quite  ready  to  serve.  The  time  required  to  roast  it  null  depend 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,"^  the  size  and  strength  of  the  fire, 
the  thickness  of  the  joint,  the  use  or  non-use  of  a meat-screen 
or  reflector,  the  general  temperature  of  the  kitchen,  and  other 
contingencies.  A quarter  of  an  hour  for  each  pound  of  meat 
is  commonly  allowed  for  solid,  heavy  joints,  and,  if  the  direc- 
tions we  have  given  be  attended  to,  this  will  not  be  found  too 
much  even  for  persons  who  prefer  beef  somewhat  rere  : it  must 
be  left  longer  at  the  fire  if  wished  very  thoroughly  roasted,  and 
quite  double  the  usual  time  when  the  plan  we  have  noticed  at 
page  157,  is  adopted.  When  likely  to  be  sent  to  table  hashed, 
minced,  or  dressed  a second  time  in  any  way,  the  juices  of  the 
meat  should  be  dried  up  as  little  as  possible  when  it  is  first 
cooked. 

EOAST  RUMP  OF  BEEF. 

As  this  j.oint  is  generally  too  large  to  serve  whole,  as  much  of 
it  as  Avill  form  a handsome  dish  should  be  cut  from  the  chump 
end  to  roast.  It  must  be  managed  as  the  sirloin,  to  which  it  is 
commonly  preferred  by  coimoisseurs.  When  boned  and  rolled 
into  the  form  of  a fillet  of  veal,  as  it  sometimes  is,  nearly  or 
quite  an  additional  hour  should  be  allowed  to  dress  it. 

TO  EOAST  PAET  OF  A EOIJKI)  OF  BEEF. 

TliC  natural  division  of  the  meat  will  show  where  the  silver 
side  of  the  round  is  to  be  separated  from  the  upper  or  tongue 
side,  Avhich  is  the  proper  part  for  roasting,  and  which  will  be 
found  equally  good  and  profitable  for  the  purpose,  if  allowed  to 
hang  as  long  as  it  can  be  kept  sweet  before  it  is  dressed.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  dividing  the  meat,  not  to  pierce  the  inner 
skin.  The  silver  side,  with  the  udder,  if  there  should  be  one 
to  the  joint,  maybe  pickled,  spiced,  or  simply  salted,  and  vdll 
be  excellent  either  way.  The  outside  fat  should  be  dra^vn 
tightly  round  the  remainder  of  the  beef,  which  must  be  firmly 
skewered,  or  bound  with  tape,  to  keep  it  m form.  It  will 

* The  meat  will  be  much  sooner  done  in  hot  weatlier  than  in  cold.  If  frozen, 
it  must  1)0  tiiawed  rer?/  gradually  before  it  is  put  to  the  fire,  or  no  length  of 
time  will  roast  it ; tliis  will  be  effected  better  by  laying  it  into  cold  water  for  some 
hours  before  it  is  wanted,  than  by  any  other  means. 
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require  long  roasting  at  a strong,  steady  fire,  and  should  be 
kept  constantly  basted. 

Beef,  14  lbs. ; 4^  to  5 hours. 

Obs.  e think  that  larding  the  beef  quite  through  with 
large  lardoons  of  firm  fat,  of  udder,  or  of  bacon,  would  be  an 
improvement ; and  we  ought  also  to  observe,  that  unless  it  be 
young  and  of  fine  quality,  it  will  not  answer  well  for  roasting. 

TO  eoast  a filuet  of  beef. 

Baise  the  fillet  from  the  mside  of  the  sirloin,  or  from  part  of 
it,  with  a sharp  knife  ; leave  the  fat  on,  trim  off  the  skin,  lard 
it  through,  or  all  over,  or  roast  it,  quite  plain ; baste  it  with 
butter,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table,  with  toniata  sauce,  or  sauce 
piquante,  or  eschalot  sauce,  in  a tureen.  It  is  sometimes  served 
with  brown  gravy  and  currant  jelly;  it  should  then  be  garnished 
with  forcemeat-balls,  made  as  for  hare.  If  not  very  large,  an 
hour  and  a quarter  will  roast  it  well  with  a brisk  fire. 

06^.— The  remainder  of  the  jomt  may  be  boned,  rolled,  and 
roasted,  or  braised ; or  made  into  meat  cakes ; or  served  as  a 
miniature  round  of  beef. 

1 hour,  15  minutes. 

BOAST  BEEF  STEAK. 

If  extremely  tender,  a large  slice  from  the  middle  of  the 
rump  will  make  an  excellent  small  dish  of  roast  meat,  when  a 
joint  is  not  easily  to  be  procured.  Let  it  be  smoothly  cut,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  thick,  flattened  on  a table,  and 
the  inside  spiinkled  with  a little  fine  salt  and  cayenne,  or  com- 
mon peppei.  jMake  a roll  of  forcemeat,  as  Ho.  1 (page  1431, 
adding,  at  pleasure,  a flavouring  of  minced  onion  or  eschalot, 
and  increasing  the  quantity  of  spices;  place  this  on  one  end  of 
the  steak,  and  roll  it  up  tightly  in  it;  skewer  and  bind  the  meat 
so  that  the  forcemeat  cannot  escape,  fasten  a buttered  paper 
o\er  it,  and  roast  it  an  liour  and  a half,  or  more,  accordino'  to 
its  size.  Twenty  minutes  before  it  is  served,  take  otf  the  paper, 
and  flour  the  meat,  which  should  be  kept  well  basted  with  but- 
ter all  the  time  it  is  roasting.  Send  brown  gravy  to  table  with 
it,  and  pour  a little  over  the  beeh 

1 2 hour,  or  more. 


TO  BKOIL  BEEF  STEAKS. 

The  steaks  should  be  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  equally  sliced,  and  freshly  cut  from  the  middle  of  a well 
kept,  finely  grained,  and  tender  rump  of  beef  They  should  be 
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neatly  trimmed,  and  once  or  twice  divided,  if  very  large.  The 
fire,  as  we  have  already  said  in  the  general  directions  for  broil- 
ing (page  160),  must  he  strong  and  clear.  The  bars  of  the 
gridiron  should  be  thm,  and  not  very  close  together.  When 
they  are  thoroughly  heated,  without  being  sufliciently  burning 
to  scorch  the  meat,  wipe  and  rub  them  with  fresh  mutton  suet ; 
next  pepper  the  steaks  slightly,  but  never  season  them  with 
salt  before  they  are  dressed ; lay  them  on  the  gridiron,  and 
when  done  on  one  side,  turn  them  on  the  other,  being  careful  to 
catch,  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  any 
gravy  Avhich  may  threaten  to  drain  from  them  when  they  are 
moved.  Let  them  be  served  the  instant  they  are  taken  from  the 
fire ; and  have  ready  at  the  moment,  dish,  cover,  and  plates,  as 
hot  as  they  can  be.  From  eight  to  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient 
to  broil  steaks  for  the  generality  of  eaters,  and  more  than 
enough  for  those  who  like  them  but  partially  done. 

Genuine  amateurs  seldom  take  prepared  sauce  or  gravy  with 
their  steaks,  as  they  consider  the  natural  juices  of  the  meat  suf- 
ficient. When  any  accompaniment  to  them  is  desired,  a small 
quantity  of  choice  mushroom  catsup  may  be  warmed  in  the  dish 
that  is  heated  to  receive  them  ; and  which,  when  the  not  very 
refined  flavour  of  a raw  eschalot  is  liked,  as  it  is  by  some  eaters, 
inaj'  previously  be  rubbed  with  one,  of  which  the  large  end  has 
been  cut  off.  A thin  slice  or  two  of  fresh  butter  is  sometimes 
laid  under  the  steaks,  where  it  soon  melts  and  mingles  with  the 
gravy  which  flows  from  them.  The  approjniate  tureen  sauces 
for  broiled  beef  steaks  are  onion,  tomata,  oyster,  eschalot,  hot 
horseradish,  and  brown  cucumber,  or  mushroom  sauce. 

Obs.  1. — We  have  departed  a little  in  this  receipt  from  our 
previous  instructions  for  broiling,  by  reconnnending  that  the 
steaks  should  be  turned  but  once^  instead  of  “ often,”  as  all 
great  authorities  on  the  subject  direct.  By  trying  each  method, 
our  readers  will  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves  upon  the  pre- 
ferable one : we  can  only  say,  that  we  have  never  eaten  steaks 
so  excellent  as  those  which  have  been  dressed  exactly  m.  accord- 
ance with  the  receipt  we  have  just  given,  and  we  have  taken 
infinite  pains  to  ascertain  the  really  best  mode  of  preparing 
this  very  favourite  English  dish,  which  so  constantly  makes  its 
appearance  both  carelessly  cooked  and  ill  served,  especially  at 
private  tables. 

Obs.  1.— It  is  a good  plan  to  throw  a few  bits  of  charcoal  on 
the  fire  some  minutes  before  the  steaks  are  laid  down,  as  they 
give  forth  a strong  heat  without  any  smoke. 

The  upright  gridirons,  by  which  meat  is  rather  toasted  than 
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broiled,  though  used  in  many  kitchens  and  generally  pronounced 
exceedingly  convenient,  where  they^  have  been  tried,  do  not 
appear  to  us  so  well  adapted  for  dressing  steaks  as  tnose  Ox  i*^s 
modern  fashion,  which  are  placed  over,  instead  of  before  the 

tire. 


BEEF  STEAKS  A BA  FEAXCAISE. 

The  inside  of  the  sirloin  freed  from  skin,  and  cut  evenly  into 
round  quarter-inch  slices,  should  properly  be  used  for  these ; but 
when  it  cannot  be  obtained,  part  of  the  rump  must  be  substitiitecl 
for  it.  Season  the  steaks  with  tine  salt  and  pepper,  brush  thpn  *. 
\vith  a little  clarified  butter,  andbroilthem  over  a clear,  brisk 
fire.  h£x  a teaspoonful  of  parsley,  minced  extremely  fine,  with 
a large  slice  of  fresh  butter,  a little  cayenne,  and  a small  quan- 
titv  of  salt.  When  the  steaks  are  done,  put  the  mixture  into  the 
dish  intended  for  them,  and  lay  them  upon  it ; garnish  them 
plentifully  with  fried  potatoes.  It  is  an  improvement  to  squeeze 
the  iiiice  of  half  a lemon  on  the  butter,  before  the  meat  is  heaped 
over  it.  The  potatoes  should  be  sliced  rather  thm,  coloured  oi 
a fine  brown,  and  placed  evenly  round  the  meat. 


BEEF  STEAKS  A BA  FKANCAISE  (eXTEEE.) 

(^Another  Recei'pt.') 

Cut  the  beef  into  small  thin  steaks  as  above,  season  them  ;\vith 
fine  salt  and  pepper,  dredge  them  lightly  with  flour,  _ and  iiy 
them  in  butter  over  a brisk  fire ; arrange  them  m a chain  round 
a very  hot  dish,  and  pour  into  the  centre  the  olive  sauce  ot 

page  124. 

STEWED  BEEF  STEAK  (eNTREe). 


This  may  be  cut  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  the  time 
of  stewing  it  must  be  x^roportioned  to  its  size.  Dissolve  a slice 
of  butter  in  a large  saucepan  or  stewpan,  and  brown  the  steak 
on  both  sides,  moving  it  often  that  it  may  not  burn  ; then  shake 
in  a little  flour,  and  when  it  is  coloured  pour  in  by  degrees 
rather  more  than  sufficient  broth  or  water  to  cover  the  mea  . 
When  it  boils,  season  it  with  salt,  take  off  the  scum,  slice  in  one 
onion,  a carrot  or  two,  and  half  a turnip  ; add  a small  bunch  ot 
sweet  herbs,  and  stew  the  steak  very  softiy  from  two  houis  ana 
a half  to  three  hours.  A quarter  of  an  hour  betore  it  is  scrj  c i, 
stir  well  into  the  gravy  three  teaspoonsful  of  rice  flour  smootiiiy 
mixed  with  a little  cayenne,  half  a Avmeglassfiil  oi  mus  n ^ in 
catsup,  and  a slight  seasoning  of  spice.  A teaspoonta  o cuiri 
powder,  m addition,  will  improve  both  the  flavour  and  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  sauce.  The  onion  is  sometimes  browned  with 
the  meat;  and  the  quantity  is  considerably  increased.  Eschalots 
may  he  used  instead,  where  their  strong  flavour  is  approved. 
A few  button-mushrooms,  stewed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes 
with  the  meat,  will  render  the  catsup  unnecessary.  Wine,  or 
any  favourite  store  sauce,  can  be  added  at  will. 

21  to  3 hours. 

rniED  BEEP  STEAK. 

We  have  little  to  add  here  to  the  directions  of  page  162,  which 
are  sufficient  to  enable  the  cook  to  send  a dish  of  fried  steaks 
to  table  properly  dressed.  Currie  sauce,  highly  onioned^  is  fre» 
quently  served  with  them. 

BEEP  STEAK  STEWED  IN  ITS  OWN  GEAVY. 

(Good  and  iDholesome.') 

Trim  all  the  fat  and  skin  from  a rump  steak  of  nearly  an 
inch  thick,  and  divide  it  once  or  twice ; just  dip  it  into  cold 
water,  let  it  drahi  for  an  instant,  sprinkle  it  on  both  sides  with 
pepper,  and  then  flour  it  rather  thickly ; lay  it  quite  flat  into  a 
well-tinned  iron  saucepan  or  stewpan,  which  has  been  rinsed 
with  cold  water,  of  which  a tablespoonfiil  should  be  left  in  it. 
Place  it  over  (not  upon)  a very  gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  just  sim- 
mering from  an  hour  and  a half  to  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
when,  if  the  meat  be  good,  it  will  have  become  perfectly  tender. 
Add  salt  to  it  when  it  first  begins  to  boil,  and  turn  it  when 
rather  more  than  half  done.  A couple  of  spoonsful  of  gravy, 
half  as  much  catsup,  and  a slight  seasoning  of  spice,  would,  to 
many  tastes,  unprove  this  dish,  of  which,  however,  the  great 
recommendation  is  its  wholesome  simplicity,  which  renders  it 
suitable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach.  A thick  mutton  cutlet 
from  the  middle  of  the  leg  is  excellent  dressed  thus, 
to  If  hour. 


BEEP  OE  MUTTON  CAKE. 

(Very  good^ 

Chop  two  pounds  of  lean  and  very  tender  beef  or  mutton, 
with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  beef  suet ; mix  them  well, 
and  season  them  with  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  nearly  as  much 
pounded  cloves,  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  and  half  a tea- 
spoonful  of  cayenne.  Line  a round  baking  dish  with  thin 
slices  of  fat  bacon,  press  the  meat  closely  into  it,  smooth  the 
top,  and  cover  it  vuth  bacon,  set  a plate  on  it  with  a weight,  and 
bake  it  two  hours  and  a quarter.  Take  off  the  bacon. 
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eerve  the  meat  hot,  mth  a little  rich  brown  gray,  or  set  it  by 
S cold,  when  it  will  be.  equally  good.  The  fat  of  the  meat 
which  is  used  for  this  dish  can  be  chopped  up  with  it  instead 
of  suet  where  it  is  liked  as  well ; and  onion,  or  eschalot,  shied 
fine,  minced  savoury  herbs,  grated  lemon-peel,  rasped  bacon, 
or  mushrooms  cut  small,  may  in  turn  be  added  to  vary  it  m 

beef  or  mutton,  2 lbs. ; suet,  f lb. ; salt  and  cloves  in 
powder,  each  a dessertspoonful ; mace,  1 teaspoonful ; hall  cts 

much  cayenne : baked  2|  hours. 

A larger  portion  of  suet  or  of  fat  will  rendei  the.,e 

cakes  lighter,  but  will  not  otherwise  improve  them : they  may 
be  made  of  veal  or  of  venison,  but  one-third  ol  mutton  suet  or 
of  fat  bacon  should  be  mixed  with  this  last. 


GERMAN  STEW. 

Cut  into  about  three-inch  squares,  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
the  leaner  part  of  the  veiny  piece  of  beef,  or  m any  jouit  vdiich 
is  likely  to  be  tender,  and  set  it  on  to  stew,  with  a pint  and 
three  quarters  of  cold  broth,  or  water,  and  one  large  onion 
sliced  When  these  begin  to  boil,  add  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
a third  as  much  of  pepper,  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a half  Have  ready  some  young  white  cabbages, 
parboiled;  press  the  water  w^ell  from  them,  lay  them  m with 
the  beef,  and  let  the  whole  stew  lor  another  hour.  Moie 
onions,  and  a seasoning  of  mixed  spices,  or  a lew  bits  of  lean 
bacon,  or  of  ham,  can  be  added  to  this  stew^  when  a higher 
flavour  is  desired;  but  it  is  very  good  without. 

Beef  2Albs. ; water,  or  broth.  If  pint;  onion,  1;  salt,  1 tea- 
spoonlhl ; third  as  much  pepper  : l-l  hour.  Parboiled  cabbages, 

S or  4 : 1 hour. 

WELSH  STEWU 

Take  the  same  proportions  of  beef,  and  of  broth  or  water,  as  for 
the  German  Stew.  AVhen  they  have  simmered  gently  lor  an 
hour,  add  the  white  part  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  leeks,  or  tw  o 
dozens  of  button  onions,  and  five  or  snx  yoimg  mnd 
in  slices,  a small  lump  ot  white  sugar,  nearly 
of  white  pepper,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  salt, 
whole  softly  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  an  a c , 

;after  the  vegetables  are  added.  qa  . 

Beef  and  w^ater  as  above  : 1 hour.  Leeks,  -0  to  , 
small  onions,  24 ; young  turnips,  6 ; small  lump  ol  sugar ; white 
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pepper,  nearly  i teaspoonful ; salt,  twice  as  niiicli : to 

hour.  -• 

A GOOD  ENGLISH  STEW. 

On  three  pounds  of  tender  rump  of  beef,  freed  from  skin  and 
fat,  and  cut  down  into  about  two-inch  squares,  pour  rather  more 
than  a quart  of  cold  broth  or  gravy.  When  it  boils  add  salt  if 
required,  and  a little  cayenne,  and  keep  it  just  simmering  for  a 
couple  of  hours ; then  put  to  it  the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon, 
or  of  two  small  ones,  and  half  an  hour  after,  stir  to  it  a table- 
spoonful  of  rice-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  a wineglassful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  a tea- 
spoonful  of  soy : in  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  ready  to  serve. 
A glass  and  a half  of  port,  or  of  wdiite  wine,  will  greatly  improve 
this  stew,  which  may  likewise  be  flavoured  with  the  store-sauce 
of  page  136,  or  with  another,  which  we  find  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  made  with  half  a pmt  of  port  wine,  the  same  of  mush- 
room-catsup, a quarter-pint  of  walnut-pickle,  a tablespooiiful  of 
the  best  soy,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  cayenne-vinegar,  all  well 
shaken  together  and  poured  mto  a bottle  containing  the  thin 
rind  of  a lemon  and  two  fine  mellow  anchovies,  of  moderate  size. 
A few  delicately  fried  forcemeat-balls  may  be  slipped  into  it 
after  it  is  dished. 

Ohs. — The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  devote  a 
further  space  to  this  class  of  dishes,  but  an  intelligent  cook  will 
find  it  easy  to  vary  them  in  numberless  vrays.  Mushrooms, 
celeiy,  carrots,  sweet  herbs,  parboiled  new  potatoes,  green  peas, 
rice,  and  currie-powder  may  be  advantageously  used  for  that 
purpose.  Oxtails,  just  blanched  and  cut  into  joints,  will  be 
found  excellent  substitutes  for  the  beef ; mutton  and  veal  also 
may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way.  The  meat  and  vegetables  can 
be  browned  before  broth  or  water  is  poured  to  them ; but, 
though  perhaps  more  savoury,  the  stew  will  then  be  much  less 
delicate.  Each  kind  of  vegetable  should  be  allowed  something 
more  than  sufficient  time  to  render  it  perfectly  tender,  but  not 
so  much  as  would  reduce  it  to  pulp. 

TO  STEW  SHIN  OE  BEEP. 

Wash,  and  set  it  on  to  stew  in  sufficient  cold  v’-ater  to  keep  it  just 
covered  until  it  is  done.  Yf  hen  it  boils,  take  off  the  scum,  and  put 
an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  is  usual  to 
add  a few  cloves  and  some  black  pepper,  slightly  bruised  and  tied 
up  loosely  in  a fold  of  muslin,  two  or  more  onions,  a root  of  celery, 
a bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  four  or  five  carrots,  and  as  many 
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turnips,  either  whole  or  sliced  : if  to  he  served  with  the  meat, 
the  last  two  A\dll  require  a 'little  more  than  the  ordinary  time  of 
boiling,  but  othei'Avise  they  may  be  simmered  with  the  meat 
from  the  beginning.  GuA'e  the  beef  from  four  to  five  hours’ 
gentle  stewing ; and  serve  it  with  part  of  its  OAvn  liquor  thick- 
ened and  flavoured,  or  quite  plain.  An  excellent  dish  for  a 
family  may  be  made  by  stewing  the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the 
shin  or  leg,  in  stock  made  of  the  knuckle,  Avith  a feAv  bits  of 
lean  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef  from  Avhich  the  smoked  edges 
have  been  carefully  pared  aAvay,  and  some  spice,  salt,  and  vege- 
tables : by  frjdng  these  last  before  they  are  throAAm  into  the  soup- 
pot  the  savour  of  the  steAv  Avill  be  greatly  heightened ; and  a 
tureen  of  good  soup  may  be  made  of  its  remains,  after  it  has 
been  served  at  table. 

Ox-cheek,  after  liaAung  been  soaked  for  four  or  five  hours, 
and  AAushed  with  great  nicety,  may  be  dressed  like  the  shin ; but 
as  it  has  little  flavour,  the  gravy  should  be  strained,  and  quite 
cleared  from  fat,  then  put  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  thickened 
as  soon  as  it  boils,  with  the  folloAving  mixture  three  dessert- 
spoonsful  of  rice-flour,  nearly  a AAuneglassful  of  catsup,  a tea- 
spoonful  of  currie-poAvder,  or  a little  poAvdered  ginger  and 
cayenne.  When  these  have  steAxed  for  ten  mmutes,  dish  the 
head,  pour  the  sauce  OA'er,  and  seiu'e  it. 

Shin  of  beef,  4 to  5 hours.  Ox-check,  2 to  3 hours. 

riiENCil  BEEF  A LA  MODE. 

(A  common  Receipt?) 

Take  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  a rump  of  beef  (or  of  any 
other  tender  joint),  free  from  bone,  and  skcAver  it  firmly  into  a 
good  shape.  Put  tAvo  ounces  of  butter  into  a thick  saucepan  or 
steAvpan,  and  AAdien  it  boils  stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of  flour ; keep 
these  Avell  shaken  OA^er  a gentle  fire  until  they  are  of  a fine 
amber  colour ; then  lay  in  the  beef,  and  broAAm  it  on  both  sides, 
taking  care  that  it  shall  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Pour  to  it  by 
sloAv  degrees,  letting  each  portion  boil  before  the  next  is  added, 
or  the  butter  aaoU  float  upon  the  surface  and  be  difficult  to  clear 
off  aftei’AAurds,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  hot  Avater,  or  graA-y ; 
add  a bunch  of  saAmury  herbs,  one  large  or  tAAm  small  carrots 
cut  in  thick  slices,  tA\’'0  or  three  moderate-sized  onions,  tAAn  bay- 
leaA'es,  and  sufficient  pepper  and  salt  to  season  the  graAy.  Let 
the  meat  simmer  gently  from  four  to  fiA’e  hours,  and  turn  it 
AA'hen  it  is  half  done.  When  ready  to  seiwe,  lift  the  beef  into  a 
hot  dish,  lay  the  AX'getables  round,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it, 
after  having  taken  out  the  herbs  and  skimmed  away  the  fat. 
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In  France,  half  or  the  whole  of  a calfs  foot  is  stewed  with  the 
beef,  which  is  there  generally  larded-  through  with  thick  strips 
of  fat  bacon.  (For  larding,  see  page  166.)  Veal  dressed  in  this 
way  is  even  better  than  beef.  The  stev^jan  used  for  either 
should  be  as  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  meat  as  possible. 

Beef,  7 to  8 lbs.  : 4 to  5 hours. 

STEWED  SIRLOm  OF  BEEF. 

As  a matter  of  convenience  we  have  occasionally  had  this 
joint  stewed  instead  of  roasted,  and  have  found  it  excellent. 
Cut  out  the  inside  or  fillet  as  entire  as  possible,  and  reseinu  it 
for  a separate  dish ; then  remove  the  bones  with  care,  or  let  the 
butcher  do  this  for  you ; spread  the  meat  flat  on  a table  and 
cover  the  inside  with  thin  slices  of  striped  bacon,  after  ha^-ing 
first  strewed  over  it  a mixed  seasoning  of  a small  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  half  as  much  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  a moderate  quantity  ot 
pepper  or  cayenne.  Boll  and  bind  the  meat  firmly,  lay  it  into 
a stewpan  or  thick  iron  saucepan  nearly  of  its  size,  and  add  the 
bones  and  as  much  good  beef  broth  as  will  nearly  cover  the 
joint.  Should  this  not  be  at  hand,  put  a few  slices  of  lean  ham 
or  bacon  under  the  beef,  and  lay  round  it  three  pounds  of  neck 
or  knuckle  of  veal,  or  of  stewung  beef,  divided  into  se^'eral 
parts;  then  pour  to  it  cold  water  instead  of  broth.  In  either 
case,  so  soon  as  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes  and  been  w'ell 
cleaned  from  scum,  throw  in  a large  faggot  of  savoury  herbs, 
three  or  four  carrots,  as  many  leeks,  or  a large  onion,  stuck 
with  a dozen  cloves;  and,  an  hour  later,  tw-o  blades  of  mace, 
and  half  a teaspoonful  of  peppercorns.  Steiv  the  beef  very 
gently  indeed  .from  four  to  five  hours,  and  longer,  should  the 
joint  he  large  : serve  it  with  a good  Espagnole,  sauce  piquante, 
or  brown  caper  sauce.  Add  wlia.t  salt  may  he  needed  before 
the  vegetables  are  thrown  in ; and,  after  the  meat  is  lifted  out, 
boil  dowm  to  soup  or  gravy  the  liquor  in  wBich  it  has  been 
stewed.  To  many  tastes  it  would  he  an  improvement  to  flour 
and  browm  the  outside  of  the  beef  in  butter  before  the  broth  or 
water  is  poured  to  it : it  may  also  be  stewed  (but  somew'hat 
longer)  half- covered  with  rich  gravy,  and  turned  w’hen  partially 
done.  Minced  eschalots  may  be  strew^ed  over  the  inside  before 
it  is  rolled,  when  their  strong  savour  is  relished,  or  veal  force- 
meat may  supply  their  place. 

TO  STEW  A RUMP  OF  BEEF. 

This  joint  is  more  easily  carved,  and  is  of  better  appearance 
when  the  bones  are  removed  before  it  is  dressed.  Boll  and 
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bind  it  firmly,  cover  it  with  strong  cold  beef  broth  or  gravy, 
and  stew  it  very  gently  indeed  from  six  hours  to  between  seven, 
and  eight ; add  to  it,  after  the  scum  has  been  well  cleared  off, 
one  large  or  two  moderate-sized  onions  stuck  vdth  thirty  cloves, 
a head  of  celery,  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  and  a large  faggot  of 
savoury  herbs.  When  the  beef  is  perfectly  tender  quite  through, 
which  may  be  known  by  probing  it  with  a sharp  thin  skev^er, 
remove  the  fillets  of  tape,  dish  it  neatly,  and  serve  it  with  a rich 
Espagnole,  and  a garnish  of  forced  tomatas,  or  vfith  a highly 
flavoured  brown  English  gravy,  and  stewed  carrots  in  the  dishi 
for  these  last  the  mild  preparation  of  garlic  or  eschalots,  of  page 
122,  may  be  substituted  with  good  efihct:  they  should  be  Avell 
drained,  laid  round  the  meat,  and  a little  bro^vn  gra\-y  poured 
over  the  whole. 

This  is  the  most  simple  and  economical  manner  of  stewino- 
the  beef;  but  should  a richer  one  be  desired,  half  roast  the 
joint,  and  stew  it  afterwards  in  strong  gravy,  to  -which  a pint  of 
mushrooms,  and  a pint  of  sherry  or  Madeira,  should  be  added 
an  hour  before  it  is  ready  for  table.  Keep  it  hot  while  a por- 
tion of  the  gravy  is  thickened  with  a Avell-made  brown  roux 
(see  Chapter  IV.,  page  96),  and  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  any  other  spice  it  may  require.  Garnish  it  with  large  balls 
of  forcemeat,  highly  seasoned  with  minced  eschalots,  rolled  m 
egg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  fried  a fine  golden  brown. 

Plainly  stewed  from  6 to  7 or  8 hours.  Or : half  roasted, 
then  ste-wed  from  4 to  5 hours. 

Obs. — Grated  horse-radish,  mixed  with  some  well-thickened 
brown  gravy,  a teaspoonful  of  mustard,  and  a little  lemon-juice 
or  vinegar,  is  a good  sauce  fur  stewed  beef. 

BEEF  PALATES.  (eNTREE.) 

First  rub  them  well  with  salt,  to  take  otf  the  slime ; then 
wash  them  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  and  leave  them  to 
soak  for  half  an  hour  before  they  are  dressed.  Set  them  over 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  the  skin  will 
peel  off,  and  the  palates  are  tolerably  tender.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  the  exact  time  required  for  this,  as  some  will  be  done 
enough  in  Gvo  hours  and  a half,  and  others  in  not  less  than 
11  om  four  to  five  hours.  Mhen  thus  prepared,  the  palates  may 
be  cut  into  various  forms,  and  simmered  until  fit  to  serve,  in 
iich  brown  grav}",  highly  flavoured  with  ham,  cayenne,  wine, 
anu  lemon-peel ; or  they  will  make  an  excellent  currie.  As 
they  are  very  insipid  of  themselves,  they  requh’e  a sauce  of 
some  piquancy,  in  'which,  after  they  have  been  peeled  and 
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trimmed,  they  should  he  stewed  from  twenty  to  thirty  minuteSj 
or  until  they  are  perfectly  tender.  The  black  parts  of  them 
must  be  cut  away,  when  the  skin  is  taken  off.  An  onion,  stuck 
with  a few  cloves,  a carrot  sliced,  a teaspoonful  of  whole  white 
pepper,  a slice  of  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  may  be 
boiled  with  the  palates  in  the  first  instance ; and  they  will  be 
found  very  good,  if  sent  to  table  in  the  curried  gravy  ot^  Chapter 
XIV.,  or  in  the  Soubise  of  Cha|)ter  lY.,  made  thinner  than  the 
receipts  dfiect. 

Boiled  from  2i  to  4 or  5 hours.  Stewed  from  20  to  30 
minutes. 

Obs. — A French  cook  of  some  celebrity,  orders  the  palates  to 
be  laid  on  the  gridiron  until  the  skin  will  peel  or  scrape  off; 
the  plan  seems  a good  one,  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 


BEEF  PALATES. 

{Neapolitan  Mode?) 

Boil  the  palates  until  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed,  then 
stew  them  very  tender  in  good  veal  broth,  lay  them  on  a 
drainei  and  let  them  cool  5 cut  them  across  obliquely  into  strips 
of  about  a quarter-inch  in  width,  and  finish  them  by  either  ot 
the  receipts  for  dressing  maccaroni,  which  will  be  found  in 
Chapters  XIV.  and  XVIII. 


STEVfED  OX-TAILS. 

They  should  be  sent  from  the  butcher  ready  jointed.  Soak 
and  wash  them  well,  cut  them  into  joints,  or  into  lengths  of 
two  or  three  joints,  and  cover  them  with  cold  broth  or  water. 
As  soon  as  they  boil,  remove  the  scum,  and  add  a half-tea- 
spoontul  of  salt,  or  as  much  more  as  may  be  needed,  and  a little 
common  pepper,  or  cayenne,  an  onion  stuck  with  half  a dozen 
cloves,  two  or  three  smmll  carrots,  and  a bunch  or  two  of  parsley. 
\ V len  tlmse  have  simmered  for  twn  hours  and  a quarter,  try  the 
meat  with  a fork,  and  should  it  not  be  perfectly  tender,  let  it 
remciin  over  the  fire  until  it  is  so.  Ox-tails  somethnes  require 
imarly  or  quite  three  hours’  stewing  : they  may  be  served  with 
the  vegetables,  or  with  the  gravy  strained  from  them,  and 
thickened  like  the  English  stew,  of  page  177. 

Ox-tails,  2 ^ watei  or  broth  to  cover  them  5 salt,  ^ teaspoonful 
or  moie  5 little  pepper  or  cayenne  5 onion,  1 5 cloves,  6 5 carrots 
2 or  3 ; parsley,  2 or  3 branches : 2^  to  3 hours.  ’ 

EEOILEI)  OX-TAIL.  (eXTKEE.) 

(Very  good.) 

V hen  the  ox-tail  is  ready  for  the  stewpan,  throw  it  into 
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plenty  of  boiling  water,  slightly  salted,  and  simmer  it  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  fresh  water  to  cool ; 
wipe  it,  and  lay  it  round  in  a small  stewpan  without  dividing  it ; 
just  cover  it  witli  good  beef  gra\y,  and  stew  it  gently  until  very 
tender ; drain  it  a little,  sprinkle  over  it  a small  quantity  of  salt 
and  cayenne ; dip  it  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  into  some 
fine  bread-crumbs,  with  which  it  should  be  thickly  covered ; lay 
it  on  the  gridiron,  and  when  equally  browned  all  over  serve  it 
immediatelju  If  more  convenient,  the  ox-tail  may  be  set  into 
the  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  until  properlj^  coloured  : it  may 
likewise  be  sent  to  table  without  broiling,  dished  upon  stewed 
cabbage,  or  in  its  own  gravy  thickened,  and  with  toniata  sauce, 
in  a tureen. 

TO  SALT  AND  PICKLE  BEEP,  IN  VARIOUS  WAYS. 

Let  the  meat  hang  a couple  of  days  in  mild  weather,  and 
four  or  five  in  winter,  before  it  is  salted  or  pickled.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  it  is  better  to  immerse  it  entirely  in  brine, 
that  it  may  be  secured  alike  from  the  flies,  and  from  the  danger 
of  becoming  putrid.  Trim  it,  and  take  out  the  kernels  from  the 
fat ; then  rub  a little  fine  dry  salt  over  it,  and  leave  it  until  the 
following  day ; drain  it  well  from  the  blood,  Avhich  will  be  found 
to  have  flowed  from  it,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  any  of  the 
following  modes  of  curing,  which  are  all  excellent  of  tlieir  kind, 
and  have  been  well  proved. 

In  very  cold  weather,  the  salt  may  be  applied  quite  warm  to 
the  meat : it  should  always  be  perfectly  dry,  and  reduced  to 
powder. 

Saltpetre  hardens  and  renders  meat  indigestible  ; sugar,  on 
the  contrary,  mellows  and  improves  it  much  ; and  it  is  more 
tender  when  cured  with  bay  salt  than  when  common  salt  is  used 
for  it. 


TO  SALT  AND  BOIL  A ROUND  OF  BEEP. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  finely  powdered,  with  half  a pound 
of  very  coarse  sugar,  and  rub  the  beef  thoroughly  with  them ; 
in  two  days  add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  well 
dried  and  beaten ; turn  and  rub  the  meat  well  in  every  part 
with  the  pickle  for  three  weeks,  when  it  will  be  fit  to  dress. 
Justwasli  off  the  salt,  and  skewer  the  beef  as  round  and  as  even 
as  possi])le  ; bind  it  tightly  Avith  broad  tape,  cover  it  with  cold 
Avater,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  at  least  five  hours.  Carrots, 
mashed  turnips,  or  cabbages,  are  usually  served  Avith  boiled 
beef;  and  horse-radish  stewed  for  tcu  minutes  in  equal  parts  of 
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vinegar  and  water,  then  pressed  well  from  them,  and  mLxed 
with  some  rich  melted  butter,  is  a good  sauce  for  it. 

Beef,  20  lbs. ; coarse  sugar,  4 lb. ; saltpetre,  1 oz.  : 2 days, 
bait,  I lb. : 21  days.  Boil  5 hours,  or  more. 

065.— Beef  cured  by  this  receipt,  if  properly  boiled,  is  tender, 
ot  good  colour  and  flavour,  and  not  over  salt.  The  rump  edo-e- 
bone,  and  brisket  may  be  salted,  or  pickled  in  the  same  Vay  as 
the  round. 


HAMBURGH  PICKUE  FOR  BEEF,  HAMS,  AND  TONGUE. 

Boil  together,  for  twenty  minutes,  two  gallons  of  water,  three 
pounds  ot  bay  salt,  twm  pounds  of  coarse  sugar,  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  two  of  black  pepper,  bruised,  and  tied  in  a fold  of 
inuslmj  clear  off  the  scum  thoroughly,  as  it  rises,  pour  the 
pickle  into  a deep  earthen-pan,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  lay  in 
the  meat,  of  which  every  part  must  be  perfectly  covered  with  it. 
A nioc.erate-sized  round  ot  beef  will  be  ready  for  table  in  a fort- 
night ; it  should  be  turned  occasionally  in  the  brine.  Five 
pounds  of  common  salt  may  be  substituted  for  the  quantity  of 
bay  salt  given  above ; but  the  meat  will  not  be  so  fiilv 
flavoured. 

ater,  2 gallons ; bay-salt,  3 lbs. ; saltpetre,  2 ozs. ; black 
pepjier,  2 ozs. ; sugar,  2 lbs. : 20  minutes. 

ANOTHER  PICKUE  FOR  TONGUES,  BEEF,  AND  HAMS. 

To  three  gallons  of  spring  water  add  six  pounds  of  common 
salt,  two  pounds  of  bay-salt,  two  pounds  of  common  loaf  sunar, 
and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre.  Boil  these  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
be  careful  to  take  off  dl  the  scum  as  it  rises:  when  quite  cold 
It  will  be  fit  for  use.  Kub  the  meat  to  be  cured,  with  fine  salt, 
and  let  It  dram  for  aylay  or  two,  in  order  to  free  it  from  the 
blood;  then  immerse  it  m the  brine,  taking  care  that  every  part 
of  it  shall  be  covered.  Young  pork  should  not  remain  more 
than  from  three  to  five  days  m the  pickle ; but  hams  for  dryina- 
may  be  left  m it  for  ix  fortnight  at  least : tongues  Axill  be  ready 
m rather  less  tuny  Beef  may  remain  from  one  v^eek  to  tivo 
according  to  its  size,  _ and  the  degree  of  saltness  desired  for  it’ 
A little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  exact  time  required  for 
the  different  kinds  of  meat.  When  the  pickle  has  been  in  use 
for  about  three  months,  boil  it  up  again  gently,  and  take  the 
scum  carefully  off.  Add  to  it  three  pounds  of  common  salt 

four  ounces  ot  sugar,  and  one  of  saltpetre : it  Avill  remain  good 
lor  a year  or  more.  ° 
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Water,  3 gallons ; common  salt,  6 lbs. ; bay  salt,  2 lbs. ; loaf 
sugar,  2 lbs. ; saltpetre,  2 ozs. : boil  20  to  30  minutes. 


DUTCH,  OR  HUNG  BEEF. 

For  fourteen  pounds  weight  of  the  round,  the  rump,  or  the 
thick  flank  of  beef,  mix  tw'o  ounces  of  saltpetre  Vvdth  the  same 
quantity  of  coarse  sugar ; rub  the  meat  with  them  in  every  part, 
and  let  it  remain  for  two  days,  then  add  one  pound  of  bay  salt, 
four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  ground  black 
pepper.  Kub  these  ingredients  thoroughly  into  the  beef,  and  in 
four  days  pour  over  it  a pomid  of  treacle  ; rub  and  turn  it  daily 
for  a fortnight ; drain,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked.  When  wanted 
for  table,  lay  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water,  boil  it  very  slowly,  and 
press  it  under  a heavy  weight  while  hot.  A slice  of  this  beef, 
from  which  the  edges  have  been  carefully  trimmed,  will  serve 
to  flavour  soups  or  gravies  as  well  as  ham. 

Beef,  14  lbs.  ; saltpetre  and  coarse  sugar,  each  2 ozs. : 2 da5^s. 
Bay  salt,  1 lb. ; conimmii  salt,  4 ozs. ; pepper,  1 oz. : 4 days. 
Treacle,  1 lb. : 14  days. 

Obs. — Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  coarse  sugar  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  meat  at  first,  and  the  treacle  may  be  altogether 
omitted ; cloves  and  mace,  too,  may  be  added  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  for  spiced  beef. 

« 

COLLARED  BEEF. 

Only  the  thmnest  part  of  the  flank,  or  the  ribs,  which  arc  ryot 
so  generally  used  for  it,  will  serve  conveniently  for  collaring. 
The  first  of  these  should  be  hung  in  a damp  place  for  a day  or 
two,  to  soften  the  outer  skin ; then  rubbed  with  coarse  sugar, 
and  left  for  a couple  of  days ; when,  for  eight  pounds  of  the 
meat,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre  and  half  a pound  of  salt  should  be 
added.  In  ten  days  it  will  be  fit  to  dress.  The  bones  and 
tough  inner  skin  must  be  removed,  and  the  beef  sprinkled 
thickly  on  the  under  side  with  parsley  and  other  savoury  herbs 
shred  small,  before  it  is  rolled,  which  should  be  done  very 
tightly : it  must  then  be  secured  with  a cloth,  and  bound  as 
closely  as  possible  with  broad  tape.  It  will  require  nearly  or 
quite  five  hours  of  gentle  boiling,  and  should  be  placed  while 
hot  under  a weight,  or  in  a press,  without  having  the  tape  and 
cloth  removed. 

Beef,  8 lbs. 5 sugar,  3 ozs.;  salt,  8 ozs.:  10  days.  Boil  5 
hours. 
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COLLARED  BEEF. 

i 

(Another  wayh) 

]\Iix  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  the  same  quantity  of 
pepper,  four  ounces  of  hay  salt,  and  four  of  common  salt ; with 
these  ruh  well  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  the  thin  flank,  and 
in  four  days  add  seven  ounces  of  treacle  ; turn  the  beef  daily  in 
the  pickle  for  a week  or  more  ; dip  it  into  water,  bone  it  and 
skin  the  inside,  roll  and  bind  it  up  very  tightly,  lay  it  into  cold 
water,  and  boil  it  for  three  hours  and  a half.  "We  have  found 
beef  dressed  by  this  receipt  extremely  good  : herbs  can,  of  course, 
be  added  to  it  as  usual.  Spices  and  juniper  berries  would  to 
many  tastes  improve  it,  but  we  give  the  recei];)t  simply  as  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  have  it  used. 

Thin  flank,  6 to  7 lbs. ; bay-salt,  and  common  salt,  each  4 
ozs. ; saltpetre,  h oz- ; pepper,  I oz. : 4 days.  Treacle,  7 ozs. : 8 
to  10  days.  Boiled  31  hours. 


A COMMON  RECEIPT  FOR  SALTING  BEEF. 

One  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  common  salt,  will  be 
sufficient  for  sixteen  pounds  of  beef.  Both  should  be  well  dried, 
and  finely  powdered ; the  saltpetre  rubbed  first  equally  over  the 
meat,  and  the  salt  next  applied  in  every  part.  It  should  be 
rubbed  thoroughly  with  the  pickle  and  turned  daily,  from  a 
week  to  ten  days.  An  ounce  or  two  of  sugar  mixed  with  the 
saltpetre  will  render  the  beef  more  tender  and  palatable. 

Beef,  16  lbs. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. ; salt,  1 lb. : 7 to  10  days. 

SPICED  ROUND  OF  BEEF. 

(Very  highly  flavoured?) 

Bub  the  beef  well  in  every  part  with  half  a pound  of  coarse 
brown  sugar,  and  let  it  remain  two  days ; then  reduce  to  powder, 
and  mix  thoroughly  before  they  are  applied  to  the  meat,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  common  salt,  a 
quarter-pound  of  black  pepper,  three  ounces  of  allspice,  and 
four  of  bruised  juniper-berries.  Bub  these  ingredients  strongly 
and  equally  over  the  joint,  and  do  so  daily  for  three  weeks, 
turning  it  at  the  same  time.  Just  wash  off  the  spice,  and  put 
the  beef  into  a tin,  or  covered  earthen  pan  as  nearly  of  its  size 
as  possible,  with  a cup  of  water  or  gravy ; cover  the  top  thickly 
■with  chopped  beef- suet,  and  lay  a coarse  thick  crust  over  the  pan; 
place  the  cover  on  it,  and  bake  the  meat  from  five  to  six  hours 
in  a well-heated  oven,  which  should  not,  however,  be  sufficiently 
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ficrcG  to  Harden  the  outside  of  the  joint,  which,  if  properly 
managed,  will  he  exceedingly  tender.  Let  it  cool  in  the  pan ; 
and  clear  off  the  suet  before  it  is  dished.  It  is  to  be  served  cold, 
and  will  remain  good  for  a fortnight.  ’ 

Beef,  20  to  25  lbs.  weight ; sugar,  3 ozs. : 2 days.  Saltpetre, 
2 ozs. ; common  salt,  f lb. ; black  pepper,  4 ozs. ; allspice,  3 ozs.: 
jumper-berries,  4 ozs. : 21  days.  Baked  5 to  6 hours. 

Obs.  e have  not  ourselves  tested  this  receipt,  but  the 
meat  cured  by  it  has  received  such  high  commendations  from 
se\  ei  al  of  our  friends  "who  have  partaken  of  it  frequently,  that 
VC  think  Ave  may  safely  insert  it  without.  The  proportion  of 
allspice  appears  to  us  more  than  would  be  agreeable  to  many 
tastes,  and  we  would  rather  recommend  that  part  of  it  should  be 
omitted,  and  that  a portion  of  nutmeg,  mace,  and  cloA^’es  should 
be  substituted  for  it ; as  we  liaA'e  found  these  spices  to  ansAver 
well  in  the  following  receipt. 


SPICED  BEEF. 

{Good  and  wholesome.') 

Tor  tAvelve  pounds  of  the  round,  rump,  or  thick  dank  of 
beei,  take  a large  teaspooiifal  of  freslily-poundeci  mace,  and  of 
gioiind  black  peppei,  twice  as  iniicli  of  cloves,  one  sjnall  nut- 
meg,  and  a quarter  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  all  in  the  finest 
poAvder.  Mix  them  tvell  AAuth  seAmn  ounces  of  broAvn  siwar  rub 
the  beef  Avith  them  and  let  it  lie  three  days ; add  to  it  then  half 
a pound  of  fine  salt,  and  rub  and  turn  it  once  in  tAventy-four 
liours  for  tAvelve  days.  Just  wash,  but  do  not  soak  it ; skeAver, 
or  bind  it  into  good  form,  put  it  into  a steAA^pan  or  saucepan 
nearly  of  its  size,  pour  to  it  a pint  and  a half  of  good  beef 
bioth,  and  Avhen  it  begins  to  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and  throAv 
m one  small  onion,  a moderate-sized  faggot  of  thyme  and 
jiarsley,  and  tAvo  large,  or  four  small  carrots.  Let  it  simmer 
quite  softly  for  foui;  hours  and  a half,  and  if  not  wanted  to 
serve  hot,  leave  it  in  its  OAvn  liquor  until  it  is  nearly  cold.  This 
IS  an  excellent  and  far  more  Avholesome  dish  than  the  hard, 
right-colouied  beef  AAdiich  is  cured  Avitli  large  quantities  of  salt 
and  saltpetre:  tAvo  or  three  ounces  of  juniper-berries  may  be 
added  to  it  Avith  the  spice,  to  heighten  its  flaAmur. 

Beef,  12  lbs. ; sugar,  7 ozs. ; mace  and  black  pepper,  each,  1 
aige  teaspoonful ; cloA'es,  in  poAAxler,  1 large  dessertspoonful; 
nutmeg,  1 ; cayenne,  I teaspoonful : 3 days.  Tine  salt,  },  lb. : 

- cays.  Beet  broth  (or  bouillon),  Upint;  onion,  1 small: 
bunch  ot  herbs ; carrots,  2 large,  or  4 small : stcAAxd  4}  hours. 
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Obs. — We  give  this  receipt  exactly  as  we  have  often  had  it 
used,  hut  celery  and  turnips  might  he  added  to  the  gravy  ; and 
when  the  appearance  of  the  meat  is  much  considered,  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  may  he  mfsed  with  the  spices  ; 
the  beef  may  also  he  plainly  boiled  in  water  only,  with  a few 
vegetables,  or  baked  in  a deep  pan  with  a little  gravy.  No 
meat  must  ever  be  left  to  cool  in  the  stewpan  or  saucepan  in 
which  it  is  cooked ; it  must  be  lifted  into  a pan  of  its  liwn  depth, 
and  the  liquor  poured  upon  it. 

A MINIATURE  ROUND  OF  BEEF. 

“ Select  a fine  rib  of  beef,  and  have  it  cut  small  or  large^  in 
width,  according  to  your  taste  ; it  may  thus  be  made  to  weigh 
from  five  to  twelve  pounds,  or  more.  Take  out  the  bone,  and 
wrap  the  meat  round  like  a fillet  of  veal,  securing  it  with  two 
or  three  wooden  skewers ; place  it  in  a strong  pickle  for  four  or 
five  days,  and  then  cook  it,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  boil,  but 
only  simmers  from  forty  minutes,  or  more,  according  to  its  size. 
It  is  best  to  put  it  on  in  hot  water,  as  it  ivill  not  draw  the  gravy 
so  much  as  cold.  Many  persons  adjust  a rib  of  beef  in  this 
way  for  roasting  : let  them  try  it  salted,  and  they  need  not  envy 
the  possessor  of  the  finest  round  of  beef.”  We  give  the  receipt 
to  our  readers  in  its  original  form,  and  we  can  assure  them,  from 
our  own  experience,  that  it  is  a good  one  ; but  we  would  recom- 
mend that,  in  dressing  the  meat,  quite  the  usual  time  for  each 
pound  of  it  should  be  allowed.  When  boned  and  rolled  at  the 
butcher’s,  the  skewers  should  be  removed  when  it  is  first 
brought  in  ; it  should  be  well  wiped  with  a dry  cloth,  or  washed 
with  a little  fresh  brine,  and  a small  quantity  of  salt  and  salt- 
petre should  be  rubbed  over  the  inside  ; it  may  then  be  firmly 
bound  with  tape,  and  will  be  quite  ready  to  boil  when  taken 
from  the  xhckle.  The  sirloin,  after  the  inside  fillet  is  removed, 
may  be  cured  and  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and  will  be  found 
super- excellent,  if  the  beef  be  well  fatted  and  properly  kept. 
The  Hamburg  pickle  (see  page  183,)  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
these  joints.  Part  of  the  rump,  taken  clear  of  bone,  answers 
admirably  when  prepared  by  this  receipt. 

STUFATO. 

(H  Neapolitan  Receipt^) 

“ Take  about  six  pounds  of  the  silver  side  of  the  round,  and 
make  several  deep  incisions  in  the  inside,  nearly  through  to  the 
skin ; stuff  these  with  all  kinds  of  savoury  herbs,  a good  slice 
of  lean  ham,  and  half  a small  clove  of  garlic,  all  finely  mmced, 
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and  well  mingled  together  ; then  hind  and  tie  the  meat  closely 
round,  so  that  the  stutSng  may  not  escape.  Put  four  pounds  of 
butter  into  a stewpan  sufficientlj^  large  to  contain  something 
more  than  that  quantity,  and  the  beef  in  addition  ; so  soon  as 
it  boils  lay  in  the  meat,  let  it  just  simmer  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  turn  it  every  half  hour  at  least,  that  it  may  be  equally 
done.  Boil  for  twenty-five  minutes  three  pounds  of  pipe  mac- 
caroni,  drain  it  perfectly  dry,  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy  of  the 
beef,  'without  the  butter,  half  a pint  of  Yery  pure  salad  oil,  and 
a pot  of  paste  tomatas;  mix  these  to  amalgamation,  without 
breaking  the  maccaroni ; before  serving  up,  sprinkle  Parmesan 
cheese  thickly  on  the  maccaroni.” 

We  insert  this  receipt  exactly  as  it  was  given  to  us  by  a 
friend,  at  whose  table  the  dish  was  serv'ed  'with  great  success  to 
some  Italian  diplomatists.  From  our  own  slight  experience  of 
it,  we  should  suppose  that  the  excellence  of  the  beef  is  quite  a 
secondary  consideration,  as  all  its  juices  are  drawn  out  by  the 
mode  of  cooking,  and  appropriated  to  the  maccaroni,  of  which 
we  must  observe  that  three  pounds  would  make  too  gigantic  a 
dish  to  enter  'well,  on  ordinary  occasions,  into  an  English  service. 

We  have  somewhere  seen  directions  for  making  the  stufato 
with  the  upper  ]Dart  of  the  sirloin,  thickly  larded  with  large, 
well-seasoned  lardoons  of  bacon,  and  then  stewed  in  equal  parts 
of  rich  grav}^,  and  of  red  or  of  white  wine. 


BEEF  BOLE,  OB,  CANELLON  BE  BCEUF.  (eNTBEE.) 

Chop  and  mix  thoroughly  two  pounds  of  lean  and  very 
tender  beef,  Avith  one  pound  of  slightly  striped  bacon ; season 
them  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  a little  salt,  a small 
nutmeg,  or  two  thirds  as  much  of  mace,  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  or  a teaspoonful  of  thyme  and  parsley  finely  minced. 
Form  the  whole  into  a thick  rouleau,  wrap  a buttered  paper 
round  it,  enclose  it  in  a paste  made  of  flour  and  Avater,  and  send 
it  to  a moderate  oath  for  a couple  of  hours.  Remove  the  paper 
and  the  crust,  and  serve  the  meat  Avith  a little  broAvn  graA'y. 
Lamb  and  A"cal  are  excellent  dressed  in  this  Avay,  particularly 
Avhen  mixed  A\fith  plenty  of  mushrooms.  Bix.nvn  cucumber 
sauce  should  be  serA'^ed  Avith  the  lamb ; and  currie,  or  oyster 
sauce,  Avhen  there  are  no  mushrooms,  Avith  the  veal.  A flavour- 
ing of  onion  or  of  eschalot,  Avhcre  it  is  liked,  can  be  added  at 
pleasure  to  the  beef : suet,  or  the  fat  of  the  meat,  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  bacon. 

Beef,  2 lbs. ; bacon,  1 lb. ; pepper,  -f  oz. ; little  salt ; small 
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2^IiaLu^^  ^ Vernon,  or  fine  herbs,  1 tahlespoonful : baked 

MIVCED  COELOPS  AH  NATUHEL. 

Mince  finely  a pound  of  very  tender  undressed  beef,  free 
irom  lat  oi  skm  ; season  it  mtli  a moderate  quantity  of  pepper 
and  salt,  set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  it  stirred  with  a fork 
until  it  is  quite  hot,  that  it  may  not  gather  into  lumps.  Simmer 
It  very  slowly  in  its  own  gravy  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and 
then,  should  it  be  too  dry,  add  a little  boiling  water,  broth,  or 
’ Stew  it  two  minutes  longer,  and  serve  it  directly. 

These  collops  are  particularly  suited  to  persons  in  delicate 
health,  or  weak  digestion;  and  when  an  extra  dish  is 
required  at  a snort  notice,  from  the  expedition  with  vfhich  they 
may  be  dressed,  they  are  a convenient  resource. 

10  to  12  muiutes. 

SAVOUSY  MIXCED  COLLOPS. 

Make  a little  brown  thickening  (see  page  96)  with  about  an 
ounce  and  a^  half  of  butter,  and  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  * 
when  it  begins  to  be  coloured,  shake  lightly  into  it  a large 
teaspooniul  of  finely-shred  parsley  or  mixed  savoury  herbs 
two  thirds  as  much  of  salt,  and  half  the  quantity  of  pepper 
-Keep  these  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  until  the  thickening  is  of  a 
deep  yellow  brown ; then  add  a pound  of  rump-steak,  finely 
minced,  and  keep  it  well  separated  with  a fork  until  it  is  quite 
hot ; next  pour  to  it  gradually  half  a cupful  of  boiling  water, 
and  stew  the  collops  very  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Before  they 
are  served,  stir  to  them  a little  catsup,  Chili  vinegar,  or  lemon- 
juice  : a small  quantity  of  minced  onion,  eschalot,  or  a particle 
of  garlic,  may  be  added  at  first  to  the  thickening  when  the 
flavour  is  not  objected  to. 

A EICHER  VARIETY  OF  MINCED  COLLOPS. 

Omit  the  minced  herbs  from  the  thickening,  and  season  it 
wnth  cayenne  and  a small  quarter-teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace 
Substitute  beef  gravy  for  the  boiling  water,  and  when  the  collops 
are  nearly  done,  nl]^  a wineglass  with  one  fourth  of  mushroom 
catsup,  and  three  of  port  wine,  and  stir  these  to  the  meat  Serve 
the  collops  very  hot,  and  garnish  them  with  alternate  forcemeat 
balls  (see  1,  page  143,)  and  fried  sippets.  If  flavoured  with 
a little  gravy  made  from  the  bones  of  a roast  hare,  and  served 

with  currant  jelly,  these  collops  mil  scarcely  be  distino-uished 
from  game. 
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SCOTCH  MINCED  COLLOPS. 

“ Chop  the  beef  small,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper,  pnt  it, 
in  its  raw  state,  into  small  jars,  and  pour  on  the  top  some  clari- 
fied butter.  When  wanted  for  use  put  the  clarified  butter  into 
a frying-pan,  and  slice  some  onions  into  the  pan  and  fry  them. 
Add  a Tittle  water  to  them,  and  then  put  in  the  minced  meat. 
Stew  it  well,  and  in  a few  minutes  it  will  be  fit  to  serve.” 

DEEP  TONGUES. 

These  may  be  cured  by  any  of  the  receipts  which  we  have 
already  given  for  pickling  beef,  or  for  those  which  will  be  found 
further  on  for  hams  and  bacon.  Some  persons  prefer  them 
cured  with  salt  and  saltpetre  only,  and  dried  naturally  in  a^  cool 
and  airy  room.  For  such  of  our  readers  as  like  them  highly 
and  richly  flavoured  we  give  our  own  method  of  having  them 
prepared,  which  is  this  “ Kub  over  the  tongue  a handful  of 
fine  salt,  and  let  it  drain  until  the  following  day ; then,  should 
it  weigh  from  seven  to  eight  pounds,  mix  thoroughly  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper  ; when  the  tongue  has  been  well  rubbed  with 
these,  add  three  ounces  of  bruised  juniper-berries  ; and  when  it 
has  laid  two  days,  eight  ounces  of  bay  salt,  dried  and  pounded  ; 
at  the  end  of  three  days  more,  pour  on  it  half  a pound  of  treacle, 
and  let  it  remain  in  the  pickle  a fortnight  after  this  ; then  hang 
it  to  drain,  fold  it  in  brown  paper,  and  send  it  to  be  smoked 
over  a wood  fire  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Should  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  juniper-berries  prevail  too  much,  or  be  disap- 
proved, they  may  be  in  part,  or  altogether,  oinitted ; and  six 
ounces  of  sugar  may  be  rubbed  into  the  tongue  in  the  first  in- 
stance when  it  is  liked  better  than  treacle. 

Tongue,  7 to  8 lbs. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. ; black  pepper,  ^ oz. ; 
sugar,  2 ozs. ; juniper-berries,  3 ozs.  i 2 days.  Bay  salt,  8 ozs. . 
3 days.  Treacle,  h lb. ; 14  days. 

06.5.— Before  the  tongue  is  salted,  the  gullet,  which  has  an 
unsightly  appearance,  should  be  trimmed  away  : it  is  indeed 
usual  to  take  the  root  off  entirely,  but  some  families  piefei  it 
left  on  for  the  sake  of  the  fat. 

UEEF  TONGUES. 

(A  Suffolk  Recei'pt.') 

For  each  very  large  tongue,  mix  with  half  a pound  of  salt  tv  o 
ounces  of  saltpetre  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  the  coarsest 
sugar ; rub  the  tongues  daily,  and  turn  them  in  the  pickle  lor 
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five  weeks,  when  they  will  he  fit  to  he  dressed,  or  to  be 
smoked. 

1 large  tongue ; salt,  I lb. ; sugar,  f lb. ; saltpetre,  2 ozs. : 5 
weeks. 


TO  DRESS  BEEF  TONGUES. 

When  taken  fresh  from  the  pickle  they  require  no  soaking, 
unless  they  should  have  remained  in  it  much  beyond  the  usual 
time,  or  have  been  cured  with  a more  than  common  proportion 
of  salt ; but  when  they  have  been  smoked  and  hung  for  some 
time,  they  should  be  laid  for  two  or  three  hours  in  cold,  and  as 
much  longer  in  tepid  water,  before  they  are  dressed : if  extremely 
dry,  ten  or  twelve  hours  must  be  allowed  to  soften  them,  and 
they  should  always  be  brought  very  slowly  to  boil.  T\vo  or 
three  carrots  and  a large  bunch  of"  savoury  herbs,  added  after 
the  scum  is  cleared  off,  will  improve  them.  They  should  be 
simmered  until  they  are  extremely  tender,  v^hen  the  skin  will 
peel  from  them  easily.  A highly  dried  tongue  will  usually 
require  from  three  and  a half  to  lour  hours’  boiling ; an  un- 
smoked one  about  an  hour  less  ; and  for  one  which  has  not  been 
salted  at  all  a shorter  time  will  suffice. 

BORDYKE  RECEIPT  FOR  STEWING  A TONGUE. 

After  the  tongue  has  been  soaked,  trimmed,  and  washed  with 
extreme  nicety,  lay  it  into  a vessel  of  fitting  size,  and  place 
round  it  three  or  four  jiounds  of  the  neck,  or  of  any  other  lean 
cuttings  of  beef,  A\dtli  some  bones  of  undressed  veal,  and  pour  in 
sutricient  cold  water  to  keep  it  covered  until  it  is  done  ; or, 
instead  of  this,  use  strong  unseasoned  beef  broth  made  with  the 
shin,  and  any  odd  bits  or  bones  of  veal  which  may  be  at  hand. 
Lcl  the  tongue  be  brought  to  boil  very  gradually,  that  it  mav 
be  plump  ana  tender.  Kemove  the  scum  when  it  first  rises,  anil 
when  it  is  quite  cleared  ofi*  add  a large  faggot  of  parsle}",  thyme, 
and  winter  savoury,  three  carrots,  a small  onion,  and  one  mild 
turnip.  After  three  hours  and  a half  of  gentle  simmerimj, 
probe  tfi^  tongue,  and  if  sufficiently  done  peel  off  the  skin  and 
serve  it  quickly.  If  not  wanted  hot  for  table,  lay  it  on  a very 
clean  board  or  trencher,  and  fasten  it  down  to  it  bv  passing  a 
carving  fork  through  the  root,  and  a smaller  one  through  the 
tip,  drawing  the  tongue  straight  with  the  latter  before  it  fs  fixed 
in  the  board ; let  it  remain  thus  until  quite  cold.  It  is  much 
the  fashion  at  present  to  glaze  hams  and  tongues,  but  this  should 
never  be  attempted  by  a cook  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  ot  doing  it,  and  the  proper  flavour  and  apjicarance  of 
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the  glaze.  For  directions  to 'make  it,  see  page  93.  Where 
expense  is  not  regarded,  three  or  four  pounds  of  veal  maj^  he 
added  to  the  beef  in  this  receipt,  or  the  tongue  may  he  stewed 
in  a prepared  gravy  made  with  equal  parts  of  beef  and  veal,  and 
vegetables  as  above,  but  without  salt : this  may  afterwards  be 
converted  into  excellent  soup.  A fresh  or  an  unsmoked  tongue 
may  be  dressed  in  this  way,  but  will  require  less  time : for  the 
former,  salt  must  be  added  to  the  gravy. 

TO  BOAST  A BEEF  HEART. 

Wash  and  soak  the  heart  A'ery  thoroughly,  cut  away  the 
lobes,  till  the  cavities  with  a veal  forcemeat  (No.  1,  page  148), 
secure  it  well  with  a needle  and  twine,  or  very  coarse  thread, 
and  roast  it  at  a good  fire  for  an  hour  and  a half,  keeping  it 
basted  plentifully  with  butter.  Pour  melted  butter  over  it, 
after  it  is  dished,  and  send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible.  IMany 
persons  boil  the  heart  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  before  it  is 
put  to  the  fire,  and  this  is  said  to  render  it  more  delicate  eating; 
the  time  of  roasting  must  of  course  be  proportionately  diminished. 
Good  brown  gravy  may  be  substituted  for  the  melted  butter, 
and  currant  jelly  also  may  be  served  with  it. 

1 1 hour,  or  more. 


BEEF  KIDNEY. 

Slice  the  kidney  rather  thin,  after  having  strijDped  off  tlie 
skm,  and  removed  the  fat ; season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg,  and  sprinkle  over  it  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  or 
equal  parts  of  parsley  and  eschalots  chopped  very  small.  Fry 
the  slices  over  a brisk  fire,  and  when  nicel}^  browned  on  botk 
sides,  stir  amongst  them  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  pour  in  by 
degrees  a cup  of  gravy  and  a glass  of  white  wine ; bring  the 
sauce  to  the  point  of  boiling,  add  a morsel  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a hot 
dish  garnished  with  fried  bread.  This  is  a French  receipt,  and 
a very  excellent  one. 

BEEF  KIDNEY. 

(A  plainer  way.') 

Trim,  and  cut  the  kidney  into  slices ; season  them  with  salt 
and  pepper,  and  dredge  them  v'ell  with  flour ; fry  them  on  both 
sides,  and  when  they  are  done  through,  lift  them  out,  empty  the 
pan,  and  make  a gravy  for  them  with  a small  slice  of  butter,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a cup  of  boiling 
water;  shake  these  round  and  give  them  a minute’s  simmermg: 
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anv  vinegar,  or 

any  store  s«nce  that  mil  give  a good  flavour.  Minced  he?bs  are 

to  many  tastes  an  improvement  to  this  dish,  to  which  a small 

AN  EXCELLENT  HASH  OF  COLD  BEEF. 

Put  a slice  of  butter  into  a thick  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils 
throw  in  a dessertspoonful  of  minced  hetbs,  and  an  onim  (or 
two  or  three  eschalots)  shred  small ; shake  them  over  the  fire 
until  lightly  browned,  then  stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a 

‘u  and  lialf  a teaspoonful  of 

tecs  nc  ' r?  coloured,  pour  to  it  three  quar- 
to ® tocre  of  broth  or  gravy,  according  to  the 

quantity  oi  meat  to  be  served  in  it.  Let  this  boil  g?nfly  for 
hfteen  minutes ; then  strain  it;  add  half  a wineglassful  of  niush- 

rtp'T-u '■  f "iponnd  catsup  ; lay  in  the  meat,  and  keep  it  by 
the  side  of  tne  hre  until  it  is  heated  through  and  is  on  the  point 
of  simmering,  but  be  sure  not  to  let  it  boil.  Put  some  fried  or 
oasted  sippets  into  a very  hot  dish,  and  serve  the  hash  directly. 

A COMMON  HASH  OF  COLD  BEEF  OB  MUTTON. 

Take  the  meat  from  the  bones,  slice  it  small,  trim  off  the 
brown  edges,  and  stew  down  the  trimxmings  with  the  bones  well 

r parsley,  a carrot  cut 

a peppercorns,  four  cloves,  some  salt,  and 

tiifn  ^ half  of  water.  _ When  this  is  reduced  to  little  more 
thkken  waiters  of  a pint,  strain  it,  clear  it  from  the  fat, 
thicken  it  with  a large  dessertspoonful  of  rice  flour,  or  rather 

for  a Sw^  salt  and  pepper  if  needed,  boil  the  whole 

■Rm'lpd  not  + then  lay  in  the  meat  and  heat  it  well. 

h^h  ^ sometimes  sliced  hot  into  a very  common 

06.?.~The  cook  should  be  reminded  that  if  the  meat  in  a 
asn  or  mince  be  allowed  to  boil,  it  will  immediately  become 
Laid,  and  can  then  only  be  rendered  eatable  by  very  lo7ixr 
stewing,  \diich  is  oy  no  means  desirable  for  meat  which  is 
already  sumciently  done. 

EEESEAW  OF  BEEF. 

{Good?) 

Trim  the  brovm  edges  from  half  a pound  of  underdressed 
roast  beef,  shred  it  small,  and  mix  it  with  four  ounces  of  fiL 
bread-crumbs,  a teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  and  two-thirds 

o 
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as  much  of  thyme,  two  ounces  of  butter  broken  small,  half  a 
cupful  of  gravy  or  cream,  a high  seasoning  of  pepper  and  ca- 
yenne, and  mace,  or  nutmeg,  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
three  large  eggs,  well  beaten.  Melt  a little  butter  in  a pie 
dish,  pour  in  the  beef,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour ; turn  it  out, 
and  send  it  to  table  with  brown  gravy  in  a tureen.  When 
cream  or  gravy  is  not  at  hand,  an  additional  egg  or  two,  and 
rather  more  butter,  must  be  used.  We  think  that  grated 
lemon-rind  improves  the  breslaw.  A portion  of  fat  from  the 
joint  can  be  added  where  it  is  liked.  The  mixture  is  some- 
times baked  in  buttered  cups. 

Beef,  2 lb. ; bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; gravy  or 
cream,  5 cupful ; parsley,  1 teaspoonful ; thyme,  two  thirds  of 
teaspoonful ; eggs,  3,  or  4,  if  small ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; pepper 
and  nutmeg,  teaspoonful  each : bake  hour. 

NORMAN  HASH. 

Peel  and  fry  two  dozens  of  button  onions  in  butter  until  they 
are  lightly  browned,  then  stir  to  them  a tablespoonful  of  flour, 
and  when  the  whole  is  of  a deep  amber  shade,  pour  in  a glass 
and  a half  of  red  wine,  and  a large  cup  of  boiling  broth  or 
water ; add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  common  pepper,  or  cayenne, 
and  a little  lemon-pickle,  catsup,  or  lemon-juice,  and  boil  the  ^ 
whole  until  the  onions  are  quite  tender ; cut  and  trim  into 
piall  handsome  slices  the  remains  of  either  a roast  or  boiled 
joint  of  beef,  and  arrange  them  in  a clean  saucepan  ; pour  the  ? 
gravy  and  onions  on  tliem,  and  let  them  stand  for  awhile  to . 
imbibe  the  flavour  of  the  sauce ; then  place  the  hash  near  the  ■ 
fire,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot  serve  it  iimnediately,  with- 
out allowing  it  to  boil. 

FRENCH  RECEIPT  FOR  HASHED  BOUILEI. 

Shake  over  a slow  fire  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and 
a tablespoonful  of  flour ; when  they  have  simmered  for  a minute, . 
stir  to  them  a little,  finely-chopped  onion,  and  a dessertspoon- 
ful of  minced  parsley  ; so  soon  as  the  whole  is  equally  browned,  - 
add  sufficient  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg  to  season  the  hash ; 
properly,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling 
water  or  of  bouillon.  Put  in  the  beef  cut  into  small  but  thick v 
slices;  let  it  stand  by  the  fire  and  heat  gradually;  and  wheni 
near  the  point  of  boiling  thicken  the  sauce  Avith  the  jmlks  of 
three  eggs,  mixed  with  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice.  For 
change,  omit  the  eggs,  and  substitute  a tablespoonful  of  catsup,', 
and  another  of  pickled  gherkins,  minced  or  sliced. 
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BAKED  MINCED  BEEF. 

Mince  tolerably  fine,  with  a moderate  proportion  of  its  own 
fat,  as  much  of  the  inside  of  a cold  roast  joint  as  will  suffice  for 
a dish  : that  which  is  least  done  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Sea- 
son it  rather  highly  with  cayenne  and  mace,  or  nutmeg,  and 
moderately  with  salt ; add,  when  they  are  liked,  one  or  two 
eschalots,  minced  small,  Vvdth  a few  chopped  mushrooms,  either 
fresh  or  pickled,  or  two  tablespoonsfiil  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup. Moisten  the  whole,  mixing  it  well,  with  a cupful  of  good 
gravy,  and  put  it  into  a deep  dish.  Place  on  the  top  an  inch- 
thick  layer  of  bread-crumbs ; moisten  these  plentifully  vdth 
clarified  butter,  passed  through  a small  strainer  over  them,  and 
send  the  mince  to  a slow  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or  brown  it 
in  a Dutch  oven. 

SAUNDEES. 

Spread  on  the  dish  in  which  the  saunders  are  to  be  served,  a 
layer  of  smoothly  mashed  potatoes,  which  have  been  seasoned 
with  salt  and  mixed  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound. 
On  these  spread  equally  and  thickly  some  underdressed  beef  or 
mutton,  minced,  and  mixed  with  a little  of  the  gravy  that  has 
run  from  the  joint,  or  with  a few  spoonsful  of  any  other  ; some 
salt,  pepper,  and  a small  quantity  of  nutmeg.  Place  evenly 
over  this  another  layer  of  potatoes,  and  send  the  dish  to  the 
oven  for  half  an  hour.  A very  superior  kind  of  saunders  is 
made  by  substituting  fresh  meat  for  roasted ; but  this  requires 
to  be  baked  an  hour  or  something  more.  Sausage-meat,  highly 
seasoned,  may  be  served  in  this  way,  instead  of  beef  or  mutton. 

TO  BOIE  MAREOW  BONES. 

Let  the  large  ends  of  the  bones  be  sawed  by  the  butcher,  so 
that  Avhen  they  are  dished  they  may  stand  upright ; and  if  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  let  them  be  placed  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  boiled.  Put  a bit  of  paste, 
made  with  flour  and  water,  over  the  ends  where  the  marrow  is 
visible,  and  tie  a cloth  tightly  over  them ; take  the  paste  off 
before  the  bones  are  sent  to  table,  and  serve  them,  placed  up- 
right in  a napkin,  with  slices  of  dry  toasted  bread,  apart.  When 
not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  they  may  be  partially  boiled,  and 
set  into  a cool  place,  where  they  will  remain  good  for  many 
days. 

Larse  marrowbones,  2 hours;  moderate  sized,  1^  hour.  To 
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keep:  boil  them  hour,  and  from  J to  f hour  more  when 
wanted  for  table. 


BAKED  MARROW  BONES. 

When  the  bones  have  been  sawed  to  the  length  of  a deep  pie 
dish,  wash  and  Vvipe  them  dry,  lay  them  into  it,  and  cover  them 
entirely  with  a good  batter.  Send  them  to  a moderate  oven 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  serve  them  in  the  batter. 

CLARiriED  MARROW  EOR  KEEPING. 

Take  the  marrow  from  the  bones  while  it  is  as  fresh  as  pos- 
sible ; cut  it  small,  put  it  into  a very  clean  jar,  and  melt  it  with 
a gentle  heat,  either  in  a pan  of  water  placed  over  the  fire,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  a cool  oven ; strain  it  through  a muslin,  let  it 
settle  for  a minute  or  two,  and  pour  it,  clear  of  sediment,  into 
small  jars.  Tie  skins,  or  double  folds  of  thick  paper,  over  them, 
as  soon  as  the  marrow  is  cold,  and  store  it  in  a cool  place,  it 
will  remain  good  for  months. 


CHAPTER  IX 
VEAL. 


No, 

1.  Loin,  Best  End. 

3.  Loin,  Chump  End. 
3.  Billet. 

A Hind  Knuckle. 

5.  Tore  Knuckle. 


No. 

6.  Neck,  Best  End. 

7.  Neck,  Scrag  Eud. 

8.  Blade  Bone. 

9.  Breast,  Best  End. 

10.  Breast,  Bi'isket  End. 
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TO  CHOOSE  VEAL. 

Veal  slicnld  be  fat,  finely  grained,  white,  firm,  and  not  over- 
grown : for  when  very  large  it  is  apt  to  be  coarse  and  tough. 
It  is  more  diflicult  to  keep  than  any  other  meat  except  pork,  and 
should  never  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  slightest  taint  before  it 
is  dressed,  as  any  approach  to  putridity  renders  it  equally  un- 
wholesome and  offensive  to  the  taste.  The  fillet,  the  loin,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  best  end  of  the  neck,  are  the  parts  generally 
selected  for  roasting ; the  breast  and  knuckle  are  more  usually 
stewed  or  boiled.  The  udder,  or  firm  white  fat  of  the  fillet,  is 
much  used  by  French  cooks  instead  of  butter,  especially  in  the 
composition  of  their  forcemeats  : for  these,  it  is  first  well  boiled, 
then  left  until  quite  cold,  and  afterwards  thoroughly  pounded 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  head  and 
feet  of  the  calf  are  valuable  articles  of  food,  both  for  the  nu- 
triment which  the  gelatinous  parts  of  them  afford,  and  for 
the  great  variety  of  modes  in  which  they  may  be  dressed. 
The  kidneys,  with  the  rich  fat  that  surrounds  them,  and  the 
sweetbreads  especially,  are  well  known  delicacies ; the  liver 
and  the  heart  also  are  very  good  eating ; and  no  meat  is  so 
generally  useful  for  rich  soups  and  gravies  as  veal. 

TO  TAKE  THE  HAIE  FROM  A CALe’s  HEAD  WITH  THE 

SKIN  ON. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  before  the  head  is  divided ; but  if  only 
the  half  of  one  with  the  skin  on  can  be  procured,  it  must  be 
managed  in  the  same  way.  Put  it  into  plenty  of  water  which 
is  on  the  point  of  simmering,  but  which  does  not  positively  boil, 
and  let  it  remain  in  until  it  does  so,  and  for  five  or  six  minutes 
afterwards,  but  at  the  first  full  bubble  draw  it  from  the  fire  and 
let  it  merely  scald ; then  lift  it  out,  and  with  a knife  that  is  not 
sharp  scrape  off  the  hair  as  closely  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  butchers  have  an  instrument  on  purpose  for  the  operation ; 
but  we  have  had  the  head  look  quite  as  well  when  done  in  the 
manner  we  have  just  described,  as  when  it  has  been  sent  in  ready 
prepared  by  them.  After  the  hair  is  off,  the  head  should  be 
well  washed,  and  if  it  cannot  be  cooked  the  same  day  it  must  be 
wiped  extremely  dry  before  it  is  hung  up ; and  when  it  has  not 
been  divided,  it  should  be  left  VN^hole  until  the  time  approaches 
for  dressing  it.  The  brain  must  then  be  taken  out,  and  both 
that  and  the  head  well  soaked  and  washed  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  When  the  half  head  only  is  scalded,  the  brain  should 
first  be  removed.  Calves’  feet  are  freed  from  the  hair  easily  in 
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the  same  manner ; indeed,  we  find  it  a better  mode  of  having  it 
cleared  from  them  than  the  one  we  have  given  in  Chapter  XX., 
though  that  is  practised  by  many  good  butchers. 

BOILED  calf’s  HEAD. 

hen  the  head  is  dressed  with  the  skin  on,  which  many  per- 
sons prefer,  the  ear  must  be  cut  off  quite  close  to  it ; it  will  re- 
quire three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  upwards  of  additional  boiling, 
and  should  be  served  covered  with  fried  crumbs:  the  more  usual 
mode,  however,  is  to  boil  it  without  the  skin.  In  either  case, 
first  remove  the  brain,  wash  the  head  delicately  clean,  and  soak 
it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; cover  it  plentifully  with  cold  water, 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  with  great  care,  throw  in  a little  salt, 
and  boil  the  head  gently  until  it  is  perfectly  tender.  In  the 
mean  time,  wash  and  soak  the  brains  first  in  cold  and  then  in 
warm  water,  remove  the  skin  or  film,  boil  them  in  a small  sauce- 
pan from  fourteen  to  sixteen  minutes,  according  to  their  size, 
and  when  they  are  done,  chop  and  mix  them  with  eight  or  ten 
sage  leaves  boiled  tender,  and  finely  minced,  or,  if  preferred, 
with  parsley  boiled  instead  ; warm  them  in  a spoonful  or  two  of 
melted  butter,  or  white  sauce ; skin  the  tongue,  trim  off  the 
root,  and  serve  it  hi  a small  dish  with  the  brains  laid  round  it. 
Send  the  head  to  table  very  hot  with  parsley  and  butter  poured 
over  it,  and  some  more  in  a tureen.  A cheek  of  bacon,  or  very 
delicate  pickled  pork,  and  greens,  are  the  usual  accompaniments 
to  boiled  calf’s  head. 

We  have  given  here  the  common  English  mode  of  serving 
this  dish,  by  some  epicures  considered  the  best,  and  by  others, 
as  exceedingly  insipid.  On  the  Continent,  tomata  sauce  takes 
place  of  the  parsley  and  butter;  and  rich  oyster  or  Dutch 
sauce,  are  varieties  often  substituted  for  it  in  this  country. 

With  the  skin  on,  from  2^-  to  2 J hours ; without  the  sldn, 
from  to  1|  hour. 

calf’s  head,  the  warder’s  way. 
excellent  Receipt.') 

Boil  the  half-head  until  tolerably  tender;  let  it  cool,  and  bone 
it  entirely ; replace  the  brain,  lay  the  head  into  a stewjian,  and 
simmer  it  gently  for  an  hour  in  rich  gravy.  From  five  and 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before  it  is  dished,  add,  if  procurable, 
half  a pint  of  mushroom-buttons.  Thicken  the  gravy,  if  need- 
ful with  rice-fiour,  or  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  plenty 
of  forcemeat-balls  round  the  head.  For  dishes  of  this  kind,  a 
little  sweet- basil  wine,  or  a few  sprigs  of  the  herb  itself,  impart 
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a very  agreeable  flavour.  When  neither  these  nor  mushrooms 
are  ^vithin  reach,  the  very  thin  rind  ot  a small  but  fresh  lemon 
may  be  boiled  in  the  gravy,  and  the  strained  juice  added  at  the 
instant  of  serving. 

Boiled  from  1 to  2 hours ; stewed  1 hour. 

Obs,—The  skin,  with  the  ear,  may  be  left  on  the  head  for  this 
receipt,  and  the  latter  slit  into  narrow  strips  from  the  tip  to 
■within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  base ; which  will  give  it  a 
feathery  and  ornamental  appearance  : the  head  may  then  be 
glazed  or  not  at  pleasure. 

PREPARED  gale’s  HEAD. 

(The  Cook’s  Receipt.) 

Take  away  the  brains  and  tongue  from  the  half  of  a calf  s 
head,  and  then  remove  the  bones,  being  careful  in  doing  so_  to 
keep  the  knife  as  close  to  them  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  piercing 
the  outer  skin : in  this  consists  the  whole  art  of  boning,  in  which 
an  attentive  cook  may  easily  render  herself  expert,  blext  wash 
the  head  and  dry  it  in  a clean  cloth  ; sprinkle  over  the  inside  a 
little  pounded  mace  and  cayenne,  or  white  pepper ; roll^  it  up 
tightly,  and  bind  it  round  with  tape  or  twine.  Lay  into  a 
small  stewpot  three  or  four  pounds  of  neck  of  veal  or  of  beef, 
twice  or  thrice  divided,  and  place  the  head  upon  it  with  the 
bones  well  broken ; pour  in  half  a gallon  of  cold  water,  or  as 
much  as  tvill  suffice  to  keep  the  head  covered  until  it  is  done, 
and  simmer  it  very  gently  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an 
hour  and  three  quarters.  When  it  is  extremely  tender,  lift  it 
out,  and  if  wanted  for  table,  remove  the  binding,  and  serve  it 
very  hot,  with  currie  sauce,  rich  oyster  sauce,  or  egg  sauce  and 
brown  gravy;  but  should  the  remains,  or  the  whole  of  it  be 
required  for  the  following  receipts,  pour  no  gravy  over  it^:  in 
the  latter  case  do  not  take  off  the  tape  for  several  hours.  The, 
tongue  may  be  stewed  with  the  head,  but  will  require  rather 
less  time.  We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  repeat  in  every  receipt 
our  directions  for  adding  salt  to,  and  removing  carefully  the 
scum  from,  meats  that  are  stewed  or  boiled,  but  the  cook  must 
not  neglect  either.  When  the  trouble  of  boning  is  objected  to, 
at  can  be  dispensed  with  for  some  of  the  dishes  which  follow, 
but  not  for  all.  After  the  head  is  taken  out,  boil  the  gravy 
until  it  is  well  reduced,  and  rich  : it  should  be  strongly  jellied 
when  cold.  A bone  of  ham,  or  a slice  of  hung  beef  will  much 
improve  its  flavour  ; but  vegetables  must  be  avoided  if  it  be 
wanted  to  keep  : a little  spice  and  a faggot  of  parsley  may  be 
added  to  it,  and  a calf’s  foot  will  be  sure  to  give  it  the  requisite 
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degree  of  firmness.  This  receipt  is  for  a head  without  the 
skill. 


BURUINGTOX  'WIIIMSEY. 

Set  aside  until  quite  cold  half  a calf’s  head  dressed  by  the 
preceding  receipt.  If,  on  cutting  it,  the  gelatinous  part  should 
not  aj)pear  perfectly  tender,  pare  it  oiT  closely  from  the  head, 
weigh,  and  mince  it ; put  it  into  a pint  of  good  gravy,  and  stew 
it  gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Mince  as  much  more  of 
the  head  as  Avill  make  up  a pound  in  weight  after  the  edges  are 
trimmed  off,  and  part  of  the  fat  is  taken  aw^ay ; add  to  this  three 
ounces  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  finely  chopped,  the  grated 
rind  of  a large  lemon,  three  teaspoonsful  of  parsley  and  one  of 
thyme  shred  ^•ery  small,  three  quarters  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace, 
half  a small  nutmeg  grated,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a half- 
quarter one  of  cayenne ; stir  the  wliole  w^ell  together,  and  put 
it,  with  lialf  a pint  more  of  gravy,  to  the  portion  wliich  has 
been  already  simmered.  When  the  w'himsey  has  boiled  softly 
from  four  to  five  minutes,  pour  it  into  moulds  or  pans,  in  which 
slices  of  the  tongue  have  been  evenly  arranged,  and  w'hen  quite 
cold  it  will  turn  out  very  firmly.  It  may  be  garnished,  before 
it  is  sent  to  table,  with  branches  of  parsley,  wliich  should,  how- 
ever, be  perfectly  dry  ; and  Avhen  served  for  supper  or  luncheon, 
it  may  be  accompanied  by  salad  sauce. 

Calf’s  head,  1 lb.;  lean  of  ham,  3 qzs. ; gravy,  pint;  rind 
of  I large  lemon  ; parsley,  3 teaspoonsful ; thyme  and  salt,  each 
1 teaspoonful;  mace,  f teaspooniul ; h nutmeg;  cayenne,  i jjarr 
of  teaspoonful : 5 minutes. 

(ib.s-. — The  remains  of  a plain  boiled  head  may  be  made  to 
serve  tor  this  dish,  provided  the  gravy  used  with  it  be  well 
jellied  and  of  high  flavour.  Slices  from  the  small  end  of  a 
boiled  and  smoked  ox-tongue,  from  their  bright  colour  improve 
greatly  its  appearance.  It  should  be  tasted  before  it  is 
2)oured  out,  that  salt  or  any  other  seasoning  may  be  added  if 
needful.  After  three  or  four  days’  keeping,  should  any  mould 
appear  upon  the  surface,  take  it  off,  re-melt  the  wliimsey,  and 
give  it  two  minutes’  boil.  For  change,  the  herbs  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  (piantity  of  ham  increased,  or  some  minced  tongue  sub- 
stituted for  it. 


CUTLETS  on  calf’s  HEAD. 

Prepare,  by  The  Cook’s  Receipt,  half  a calf’s  head  with  or 
without  the  skin  on;  only,  in  the  latter  case,  allow  more  time 
for  the  boiling.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  remove  the  fillets  of  tape, 
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and  cut  the  head  into  slices  of  half  an  inch  thick,  brush  thena 
over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  dip  them  into  fine  hread-crimibs, 
seasoned  with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  a dessertspoonful  of  minced  savoury  herbs,  some  ca3’’enne, 
and  a little  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  chopped  very  small,, 
should  this  last  be  at  hand.  Fry  the  cutlets  in  butter  of  a fine 
light  brown,  make  some  gravy  in  the  pan  as  for  veal  cutlets, 
and  add  to  it  the  juice  of  half  a lemon ; or  mix  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  currie-powder,  and  _,one  of  flour,  very  smoothly 
with  the  butter,  shake  them  over  the  fire  for  four  or  five 
miinutes,  and  let  the  gravy  simmer  as  much  longer,  after  the 
water  is  added ; or  serve  the  cutlets,  covered  with  good  mush- 
room sauce. 

HASHED  calf’s  HEAD. 

When  the  Avhole  of  this  dish  has  to  be  prepared,  make  for  it 
a quart  of  stock,  and  proceed  in  all  else  as  directed  for  mock 
turtle  soup  (page  23)  ; but  after  the  head  has  been  parboiled, 
cut  down  a full  pound  and  a half  of  it  for  the  hash,  and  slice  it 
small  and  thick,  instead  of  dividing  it  into  dice.  Make  the 
brains  into  cakes  (see  page  148),  and  garnish  the  dish  with 
forcemeat-balls,  rolled  in  egg,  and  in  the  finest  bread-crumbs, 
then  fried  a delicate  brown,  and  well  drained,  and  dried  upon  a 
warm  sieve  reversed.  The  wine  and  other  seasonings  should  be 
the  same  as  for  the  soup. 

Rich  gravy,  1 quart;  flesh  of  calf’s  head,  full  Ig  lb. ; wine, 
and  other  seasonings,  as  for  mock  turtle  soup. 

Obs. — The  gravy  for  this  hash  should  be  stewed  with  ham, 
eschalots,  &c.,  exactly  as  for  the  soup. 

CHEAP  HASH  OF  CALf’s  HEAD. 

Take  the  flesh  from  the  bone  of  a cold  boiled  head,  and  put 
it  aside  until  wanted ; take  about  three  pints  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  cooked;  break  the  bones,  and  stew  them  down 
vfith  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a carrot,  or  two  should 
they  be  small,  a little  carefully  fried  onion,  four  cloves,  a dozen 
corns  of  pepper,  and  either  a slice  or  two  of  lean  unboiled  ham, 
or  the  bone  of  a boiled  one,  quite  cleared  of  flesh,  well  bruised 
and  broken,  and  freed  carefully  from  any  of  the  smoked  out- 
sides. If  neither  of  these  can  be  had,  from  half  to  a whole 
pound  of  neck  of  beef  should  be  stewed  with  the  bones,  or  the 
whole  will  be  insipid  in  flavour.  When  the  liquid  is  reduced 
nearly  half,  strain  it,  take  off  the  fat,  thicken  it  with  a little 
well  made  roux,  or,  if  more  convenient,  with  flour  and  butter^ 
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stirred  into  it,  when  it  boils,  or  with  rice  flour  or  arrow-root, 
mixed  with  a little  spice,  mushroom  catsup,  or  Harvey’s  sauce, 
and  a small  quantity  of  lemon  pickle  or  Chili  vinegar.  Heat 
the  meat  slowly  in  the  sauce  when  it  is  ready,  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  boil.  The  forcemeat.  No.  1.  of  Chapter  VL,  m^ay  be  rolled 
into  balls,  fried,  and  served  round  it.  The  gravy  , should  be 
well  seasoned. 

TO  DRESS  COLD  CALe’s  HEAD  OR  VEAL 
A LA  MAITRE  d’hOTEL.  (gOOD.) 

(Eng  lish  Receipt.') 

Cut  into  small  delicate  slices,  or  into  scollops  of  equal  size, 
sufficient  cold  calf’s  head  or  veal  for  a dish.  Next  knead  very 
smoothly  together  with  a knife  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  a 
small  dessertspoonful  of  flour  ; put  these  into  a stewpan  or  well 
tinned  saucepan,  and  keep  them  stirred  or  shaken  over  a gentle 
fire  until  they  have  simmered  for  a minute  or  two,  but  do  not 
let  them  take  the  slightest  colour ; then  add  to  them  in  very 
small  portions  (letting  the  sauce  boil  up  after  each  is  poured  in) 
half  a pint  of  pale  veal  gravy,  or  of  good  shin-of-beef  stock,  and 
when  the  whole  is  very  smoothly  blended,  and  has  boiled  for  a 
couple  of  minutes,  mix  together  and  stir  to  it  a tablespoonful  of 
common  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of  Chili  vinegar,  a little 
cayenne,  a tablespoonful  of  good  mushroom  catsup,  and  a very 
small  bit  of  sugar ; and  when  the  sauce  again  boils,  strew  a 
tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley  over  the  meat,  lay  it  in,  and  let 
it  stand  by  the  fire  until  it  is  quite  heated  through,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil:  if  kept  just  at  the  simmering  point  for  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  it  may  be  served  perfectly  hot  without.  The 
addition  of  the  mushroom  catsup  converts  this  into  an  English 
sauce,  and  renders  it  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  flavour,  unlike  the 
Trench  one  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  which  is  acidulated 
generally  with  lemon-juice  instead  of  vinegar.  Pickled  mush- 
rooms are  sometimes  added  to  the  dish  : the  parsley  when  it  is 
objected  to  may  be  omitted,  and  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs 
mixed  with  a little  cream  may  be  stirred  in,  but  not  allowed  to 
boil,  just  before  the  meat  is  served.  When  veal  is  used  for  this 
hash  instead  of  calf’s  head,  it  should  be  cut  into  slices  not  much 
larger  than  a shilling,  and  freed  entirely  from  fat,  sinew,  and 
the  brown  edges.  When  neither  broth  nor  gravy  is  at  hand,  a 
morsel  or  two  of  lean  ham,  and  a few  of  the  trimmings  or  bones 
of  the  head  or  joint,  may  be  boiled  down  to  supply  its  place. 

Sufficient  cold  calf’s  head,  or  meat,  for  a dish ; butter,  2 ozs.; 
flour,  1 small  dessertspoonful;  gravy,  or  strong  broth,  ^ pint; 
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vinegar,  and  mushroom  catsup,  of  each  1 tahlespoonful ; Chili 
vinegar,  1 dessertspoonful;  small  bit  of  sugar;  little  cayenne, 
and  salt  if  needed ; parsley,  1 tablespoonful  (pickled  mushrooms 
or  not  at  pleasure) . 

Obs. — Soles  or  codfish  are  very  good,  if  raised  neatly  from  the 
bones,  or  Jiaked^  and  heated  in  this  Maitre  d’Hotel  Sauce. 

calf’s  head  brawn. 

{AiUhor'’s  Receipt^) 

The  half  of  a fine  large  calf’s  head,  with  the  skin  on,  will 
best  answer  for  this  brawn.  Take  out  the  brains,  and  bone  it 
entirely,  or  get  the  butcher  to  do  this ; rub  a little  fine  salt  over, 
and  let  it  drain  for  ten  or  twelve  hours ; next  wipe  it  dry,  and  rub 
it  well  in  every  part  with  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre 
finely  powdered  (or  with  an  ounce  should  the  head  be  very 
large)  and  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  common  salt,  and  three  of 
bay-salt,  also  beaten  fine  ; turn  the  head  daily  in  this  pickle  for 
four  or  five  days,  rubbing  it  a little  each  time ; and  then  pour 
over  it  four  ounces  of  treacle,  and  continue  to  turn  it  every  day, 
and  baste  it  with  the  brine  very  frequently  for  a month.  Hang 
it  up  for  a night  to  drain,  fold  it  in  brown  paper,  and  send  it  to 
be  smoked  where  wood  only  is  burned,  from  three  to  four 
weeks.  When  w^anted  for  table,  wash  and  scrape  it  very  clean, 
but  do  not  soak  it ; lay  it,  with  the  rind  downwards,  into  a 
saucepan  or  stewpan,  which  will  hold  it  easily ; cover  it  well 
with  cold  water,  as  it  will  swell  considerably  in  the  cooking ; let 
it  heat  rather  slowly,  skim  it  thoroughly  v/hen  it  first  begins  to 
simmer,  and  boil  it  as  gently  as  possible  from  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  to  a couple  of  hours  or  more,  should  it  not  then  be 
perfectly  tender  quite  through  ; for  unless  sufficiently  boiled,  the 
skin,  which  greatly  resembles  brawn,  will  be  unpleasantly 
tough  when  cold.  When  the  fleshy  side  of  the  head  is  done, 
which  will  be  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  sooner  than  the 
outside,  pour  the  water  from  it,  leaving  so  much  only  in  the 
stewpan  as  will  just  cover  the  gelatinous  part,  and  simmer  it 
until  this  is  thoroughly  tender.  The  head  thus  cured  is  very 
highly  flavoured,  and  most  excellent  eating.  The  receipt  for  it  is 
entirely  new,  having  originated  with  ourselves.  We  give  the 
reader,  in  addition  the  result  of  our  first  experiment  with  it, 
which  was  exceedingly  successful: — “A  half  calf’s  head,  not 
very  large,  without  the  skin,  pickled  with  three  ounces  of 
common  salt,  two  of  bay-salt,  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  one 
ounce  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pepper^  left  four 
days ; then  three  ounces  of  treacle  added,  and  the  pickling  con- 
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tinned  for  a montli ; smoked  nearly  as  long,  and  boiled  between 
one  hour  and  a half,  and  two  hours.”  The  pepper  was  omitted 
in  our  second  trial,  because  it  did  not  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  dish,  although  it  was  an  advantage  in  point  of  flavour. 
Juniper-berries  might,  we  think,  be  added  with  advantage,  when 
they  are  liked;  and  cayenne  tied  in  a muslin  might  supply  the 
place  of  the  pepper.  It  is  an  infinite  improvement  to  have  the 
skin  of  the  head  left  on. 

TO  ROAST  A FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

Take  out  the  bone  and  put  a good  roll  of  forcemeat  (No.  1, 
page  143)  under  the  flap,  dividing  first,  with  a sharp  knife,  the 
skin  from  the  meat  sufficiently  to  admit  the  quantity  required ; 
secure  it  well,  truss  the  veal  firmly  into  good  shape,  place 
it  at  a distance  from  the  fire  at  first,  and  baste  it  with  butter. 
The  outside  will  have  a richer  crust  of  browning  if  the  meat  be 
washed,  wiped  tolerably  dry,  and  well  floured  before  it  is  laid 
to  the  fire.  It  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  basted  often, 
that  the  fat  may  not  burn.  Pour  melted  butter  over  it  after  it 
is  dished,  and  serve  vrith  it  a boiled  cheek  of  bacon  and  a 
lemon.  Roast  it  from  three  hours  and  a half,  to  four  hours 
and  a half,  according  to  its  size. 

BOILED  FILLET  OF  VEAL. 

A small  and  delicately  white  fillet  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Bind  it  round  with  tape,  after  having  washed  it 
thoroughly ; cover  it  well  with  cold  water,  and  bring  it  gently 
to  boil ; watch,  and  clear  off  carefully,  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and 
be,  at  the  same  time,  very  cautious  not  to  allow  the  water  to 
become  smoked.  Let  the  meat  be  gently  simmered  from  three 
hours  and  a half  to  four  and  a half,  according  to  its  weight. 
Send  it  to  table  with  rich  white  sauce,  and  a boiled  toiigue  ; or 
make  for  it  in  the  first  instance  the  oyster  forcemeat  of  Chapter 
VI.,  and  serve  with  the  veal  a tureen  of  well-made  oyster  sauce. 

3 i to  41  hours. 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  VEAL. 

It  is  not  usual  to  stuff  a loin  of  veal,  but  we  greatly  recom- 
mend the  practice,  as  an  infinite  improvement  to  the  joint. 
Make  the  same  forcemeat  as  for  the  fillet ; and  insert  it  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh  just  over  the  ends  of  the  bones.  Skewer 
down  the  flap,  place  the  joint  at  a moderate  distance  from  a 
sound  fire,  keep  it  constantly  basted^  and  be  especially  careful 
not  to  allow  the  kidney  fat  to  burn : to  prevent  this,  and  to 
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ensure  the  good  appearance  of  the  joint,  a buttered  paper  is 
oiten  fastened  round  the  loin,  and  removed  about  half  an  hour 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some 
counties  to  serve  egg-sauce  and  brown  gravy  with  roast  loin  or 
breast  of  veal. 

The  cook  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that  she  must  separate 
the  skin  fiom  the  flank,  with  a sharp  knife,  quite  from  the  end 
to  the  place  where  the  forcemeat  is  to  be  put,  and  then  skewer 
the  whole  very  securely.  When  the  veal  is  not  papered,  dred^-e 
it  well  with  flour  soon  after  it  is  laid  to  the  fire.  ^ 

2 to  2^  hours. 


BOILED  LOIN  OF  VEAL. 

If  dressed  with  care  and  served  with  good  sauces,  this,  when 
the  meat  is  small  and  white,  is  an  excellent  dish,  and  often  more 
acceptable  to  persons  of  delicate  habit  than  roast  veal.  Take 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  of  the  best  end  of  the  loin,  leave  the 
kidney  in  with  all  its  fit,  skewer  or  bind  down  the  flap,  lay  the 
meat  into  cold  water,  and  boil  it  as  gevUg  as  possible  from  two 
hours  and  a quarter  to  two  and  a half,  clearing  oft'  tlie  scum 
perfectly,  as  in  dressing  the  fillet.  Send  it  to  table  with  well- 
made  oyster  sauce,  or  bechamel,  or  with  white  sauce  well 
flavoured  with  lemon-juice,  and  with  parslev,  boiled  nressed 
dry,  and  finely  chopped.  f , 1 

2 1 to  2^  hours. 

STEWED  LOIN  OF  VUAT,. 

Take  part  of  a loin  of  veal,  the  chump  end  will  do ; put  into 
a large,  thick,  well-tinned  iron  saucepan,  or  into  a stewpan,  about 
a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  snake  it  over  a moderate  fire 
until  it  begins  to  brown ; flour  the  veal  well  all  over,  lay  it 
into  the  saucepan,  and  when  it  is  of  a fine,  equal,  light  brown, 
pour  gradually  in  veal  broth,  gravy,  or  boiling  water  to  nearly 
half  its  depth  ; add  a little  salt,  one  or  two  sliced  carrots,  a 
small  onion,  or  more  when  the  flavour  is  much  liked,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley ; stew  the  veal  very  softly  for  an  hour  or 
rather  more ; then  turn  it,  and  let  it  stew  for  nearly  or  quite 
another  hour,  or  longer  should  it  not  appear  perfectly  done. 
As  none  of  our  receipts  have  been  tried  with  large,  coarse  veal* 
the  cooking  must  be  regulated  by  that  circumstance,  and  lonrrer 
time  allowed  should  the  meat  be  of  more  than  middlino-  sfze. 
Dish  the  joint;  skim  all  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  strain  it 
over  the  meat;  or  keep  the  joint  hot  while  it  is  rapidly  reduced 
to  a richer  consistency.  This  is  merely  a plain  family  stew. 
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BOILED  BREAST  OE  TEAL. 

Let  both  the  veal  and  the  sweetbread  be  washed  with  exceed- 
ing nicety,  cover  them  with  cold  water,  clear  off  the  scnm  as  it 
ris^s,  throw  in  a little  salt,  add  a bnnch  of  parsley,  a large  blade  of 
mace,  and  twenty  white  peppercorns ; simmer  the  meat  from  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a quarter,  and  serve  it  covered  with  rich 
onion  sauce.  Send  it  to  table  very  hot.  The  sweetbread  may 
be  taken  up  when  half  done,  and  curried,  or  made  into  cutlets, 
or  stewed  in  brown  gravy.  '\^'hen  onions  are  objected  to,  sub- 
stitute white  sauce  and  a cheek  of  bacon  for  them,  or  parsley 
and  butter,  if  preferred  to  it. 

1 to  li  hour. 

TO  ROAST  A BREAST  OF  VEAL. 

Let  the  caul  remain  skewered  over  the  joint  till  within  half 
an  hour  of  its  being  ready  for  tables  place  it  at  a moderate  dis- 
tance from  a brisk  lire,  baste  it  constantly,  and  in  about  an  hour 
and  a half  remove  the  caul,  flour  the  joint,  and  let  it  brown. 
Dish  and  pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and  serve  it  with  a cut 
lemon,  and  any  other  of  the  usual  accompaniments  to  veal.  It 
may  be  garnished  vith  fried  balls  of  the  forcemeat  (^hio.  1, 
Chapter  VI.),  about  the  size  of  a walnut. 

2 to  2^  hours. 


TO  BOXE  A SHOULDER  OF  VEAL,  MUTTON,  OR  LAMB. 

Spread  a clean  cloth  upon  a table  or 
dresser,  and  lay  the  joint  flat  upon  it, 
with  the  skin  downwards ; with  a sharp 
knife  cut  oft'  the  flesh  from  the  inner 
side,  nearly  down  to  the  blade  bone,  of 
which  detach  the  edges  first,  then  work 
the  knife  under  it,  keeping  it  always 
boned  and  rolled.  close  to  the  bone.,  and  using  all  possible 
precaution  not  to  pierce  the  outer  skin ; when  it  is  in  every  part 
separated  from  the  flesh,  loosen  it  from  the  socket  with  the  pomt 
of  the  knife,  and  remove  it ; or,  without  dividing  the  two  bones, 
cut  round  the  joint  until  it  is  freed  entirely  from  the  meat,  and 
proceed  to  detach  the  second  bone.  That  of  the  knuckle  is 
freciuently  left  in;  but  for  some  dishes  it  is  necessary  to  take  it 
out;  in  doing  this,  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin.  A most 
excellent  grill  may  be  made  by  leaving  sufficient  meat  for  it 
upon  the  bones  of  a shoulder  of  mutton,  when  they  are  removed 
from  the  joint : it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  the  broiled 
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blade-bone  of  a roast  shoulder,  which  is  so  much  esteemed,  by 
many  people. 

STEWED  SHOULDEK  OP  VEAL. 

(^English  Receipt.') 

Bone  a shoulder  of  veal,  and  strew  the  inside  thickly  with 
savoury  herbs,  minced  small ; season  it  well  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  pounded  mace ; and  place  on  these  a layer  of  ham  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  freed  from  rind  and  rust.  Boll  the  veal,  and 
bind  it  tightly  with  a fillet;  roast  it  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  simmer  it  gently  in  good  brown  gravy  for  five  hours ; add 
forcemeat  balls  before  it  is  dished ; skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy, 
and  serve  it  with  the  meat.  This  receipt,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  a correspondent  on  whom  we  can  depend,  and  which 
we  have  not,  therefore,  proved  ourselves,  is  for  a joint  which 
weighs  ten  pounds  before  it  is  boned. 

ROAST  NECK  OF  VEAL. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  will  make  gn  excellent  roast.  A 
forcemeat  may  be  inserted  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  by 
first  separating  them  with  a sharp  knife ; or  the  dish  may  be 
garnished  with  the  forcemeat  in  balls.  From  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  a couple  of  hours  will  roast  it.  Pour  melted  butter 
over  it  when  it  is  dished,  and  serve  it  like  other  joints.  Let 
it  be  floured  when  first  laid  to  the  fire,  kept  constantly  basted, 
and  always  at  a sufilcient  distance  to  prevent  its  being  scorched. 

If  to  2 hours. 

For  the  forcemeat,  see  FTo.  1,  Chapter  VI.  From  8 to  10 
minutes  will  fry  the  balls. 

NECK  OF  VEAL  A LA  CREME. 

(Or  au  Bechameli) 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  white  and  well-fed  veah 
detach  the  flesh  from  the  ends  of  the  bones,  cut  them  sufficiently 
short  to  give  the  joint  a good  square  form,  roll  and  skewer  the 
skin  over  them,  wrap  a buttered  paper  round  the  meat,  lay  it.  at 
a moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire,  and  keep  it  well  basted 
with  butter  for  an  hour  and  a quarter ; then  remove  the  paper 
and  continue  the  basting  with  a pint,  or  more,  of  bechamel,  or 
of  rich  white  sauce,  until  the  veal  is  sufficiently  roasted,  and 
well  encrusted  with  it.  Serve  some  bechamel  under  it  in  the 
dish,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table.  For  variety,  give  the 
bechamel,  in  making  it,  a high  flavour  of  mushrooms,  and  add 
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some  small  buttons,  stewed  very  white  and  tender,  to  the  portion 
reserved  for  saucing  the  jomt. 

2 to  2i  hours. 


KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  EN  RAGOUT. 

Cut  in  small  thick  slices  the  flesh  of  a knuckle  of  veal,  season 
it  with  a little  fine  salt  and  white  peprer,  flour  it  lightly,  and 
fry  it  in  butter  to  a pale  brown,  lay  it  into  a very  clean  stewpan 
or  saucepan,  and  just  cover  it  with  boiling  Avater ; skim  it  clean, 
and  add  to  it  a faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley,  the  AAdiite  part  of  a 
head  of  celery,  a small  quantity  of  caj-enne,  and  a blade  or  two 
of  mace.  Stew  it  very  softly  from  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  to 
tAvo  hours  and  a half.  Thicken  and  enrich  the  gravy  if  needful 
with  rice-flour  and  mushroom  catsup  or  Harvejfs  sauce,  or  AA'ith 
a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  mixed  AAuth  a slice  of  butter,  a little 
good  store-sauce  and  a glass  of  sherry  or  Madeira.  Fried  force- 
meat balls  of  iSTo.  1,  page  143,  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  With 
an  additional  quantity  of  AA^ater,  or  of  broth  (made  Avith  the 
bones  of  the  joint),  a pint  and  a half  of  young  green  peas 
stewed  Avith  the  veal  for  an  hour  aauII  give  an  agreeable  variety 
of  this  dish. 

BOILED  KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL. 

After  the  joint  has  been  trimmed  and  v’^ell  Avashed,  put  it 
into  a vessel  AA'^ell  adapted  to  it  in  size,  for  if  it  be  A^ery  large,  so 
much  water  aauII  be  required  that  the  veal  aauII  be  deprived  of 
its  flavour;  it  should  be  AA^ell  covered  Avith  it,  and  very  gentli/ 
boiled  until  it  is  perfectly  tender  in  every  part,  but  not  so  much 
done  as  to  separate  from  the  bone.  Clear  oti  the  scum  Avitli 
scrupulous  care  AAdien  the  simmering  first  commences,  and  throAV 
in  a small  portion  of  salt ; as  this,  if  sparingly  used,  aauU  not 
redden  the  meat,  and  aauII  otherAAuse  much  improve  it.  Parsley 
and  butter  is  usually  both  poured  OA’er,  and  sent  to  table  Avith  a 
knuckle  of  A^eal,  and  boiled  bacon  also  should  accompany  it. 
From  the  sineAAy  nature  of  this  joint,  it  requires  more  than  the 
usual  time  of  cooking,  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  pound  not 
being  sufficient  for  it. 

Veal,  6 to  7 lbs. : 2 hours  or  more. 

KNUCKLE  OF  VEAL  WITH  RICE  OR  GREEN  PEAS. 

Pour  over  a small  knuckle  of  A^eal  rather  more  than  sufficient 
water  to  cover  it ; bring  it  sloAAdy  to  a boil ; take  off  all  the 
scum  with  great  care,  throw  in  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  when 
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the  joint  has  simmered  for  about  half  an  hour,  throw  in  from  eight 
to  twelve  ounces  of  well  washed  rice,  and  stew  the  veal  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half  longer,  or  mitil  both  the  meat  and  rice 
are  perfectly  tender.  A seasoning  of  cayenne  and  mace  in  fine 
powder  with  more  salt,  should  it  be  required,  must  be  added 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  before  they  are  served.  For  a supe- 
rior stew  good  veal  broth  may  be  substituted  for  the  water. 

Veal,  6 lbs. water,  3 to  4 pints;  salt,  1 teaspoonful:  30  to 
40  minutes.  Rice,  8 to  12  ozs. : 1^  hour.  [Seasoning  of  cayenne, 
mace,  and  more  salt  if  needed.  A quart  or  even  more  of  full 
grown  green  peas  added  to  the  veal  as  soon  as  the  scum  has 
been  cleared  otf  will  make  a most  excellent  stew.  It  should  be 
■well  seasoned  with  white  pepper,  and  the  mace  should  be 
omitted.  Two  or  three  cucumbers,  pared  and  freed  from  the 
seeds,  may  be  sliced  into  it  when  it  boils,  or  four  or  five  young 
lettuces  shred  small  may  be  added  instead.  Green  onions  also, 
when  they  are  liked,  may  be  used  to  give  it  flavour.] 

SMALL  PAIN  DE  VEAU,  OR,  VEAL  CAKE. 

Chop  separately,  and  very  fine,  a pound  and  a quarter  of  veal 
quite  free  from  fat  and  skin,  and  six  ounces  of  beef  kidney-suet ; 
add  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a full  third  as  much  of  white  pepper, 
and  of  mace  or  nutmeg,  with  the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon, 
and  turn  the  whole  well  together  with  the  chopping-knife 
until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed : then  press  it  smoothly  into  a 
small,  round  bakmg  dish,  and  send  it  to  a moderate  oven  for  an 
hour  and  a quarter.  Lift  it  into  a clean,  hot  dish,  and  serve  it 
plain,  or  with  a little  brown  gra'^^y  in  a tureen.  Three  ounces 
of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  minced  small,  vdll  very  much  im- 
prove this  cake,  of  which  the  size  can  be  increased  at  will,  and 
proportionate  time  allowed  for  dressing  it.  If  baked  in  a hot 
oven,  the  meat  will  shrink  to  half  its  proper  size,  and  be  very 
dry.  When  done,  it  should  be  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  like 
a cake  in  appearance. 

Veal,  If  lb. ; beef-suet,  6 ozs.;  salt,  1 teaspoonful;  pepper 
and  mace,  or  nutmeg,  | teaspoonful  each ; rind  of  f lemon ; 
ham  (when  added),  3 ozs,:  baked  If  hour. 

BORJDYKE  VEAL  CAKE. 

{Good.) 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  veal  perfectly  clear  of  fat  and 
skin,  and  eight  ounces  of  the  nicest  striped  bacon ; chop  them 
separately,  then  mix  them  well  together  with  the  grated  rind  of 
a small  lemon,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a fourth  as  much  of 
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cayenne,  the  third  part  of  a nutmeg,  grated,  and  a half-tea- 
spoonful  of  freshly  pounded  mace.  When  it  is  pressed  into  the 
dish,  let  it  be  somewhat  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edge ; 
and  whether  to  be  served  hot  or  cold,  lift  it  out  as  soon  as  it 
conies  from  the  oven,  and  place  it  on  a strainer  that  the  fat  may 
drain  from  it : it  will  keep  many  days  if  the  under  side  be  dry. 
I he  bacon  should  be  weighed  after  the  rind,  and  any  rust  it  may 
exhibit,  have  been  trimmed  from  it:  that  cured  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  p.  244  (see  Chapter  XI.)  is  best  for  the  purpose. 
H his  cake  is  excellent  cold,  better  indeed  than  the  preceding 
one ; but  slices  of  either  if  preferred  hot,  may  be  warmed 
through  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  on  the  gridiron,  or  in  a few 
spoonsful  of  gravy.  The  same  ingredients  made  into  Sxmail 
cakes,  well  floured,  and  slowly  fried  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes,  then  served  with  gravy  made  in  the  pan  as  for  cutlets^ 
will  be  found  extremely  good. 

Veal,  T;|  lb.;  striped  bacon,  8 ozs. ; salt  and  mace,  1 tea- 
spoonful  each  ; rind  ol  lemon,  1 ; third  of  1 nutmeg ; cayenne, 
4 grains : baked  1 1 to  1 ^ hour. 


FRICANDEATJ  OF  VEAL.  (eNTREe). 

French  cooks  always  prefer  for  this  dish,  which  is  a common 
one  in  their  own  country,  that  part  of  the  fillet  to  which  the  fat 
or  udder  is  attached  but  the  flesh  of  the  finer  part  of  the 
neck,  or  loin,  raised  clear  from  the  bones,  may  be  made  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  nearly,  or  quite  as  Avell,  and  often  much  more 
conveniently,  as  the  meat  with  us  is  not  divided  for  sale  as  in 
France;  and  to  purchase  the  entire  fillet,  for  the  sake  of  the 
fricandeau,  would  render  it  exceedingly  expensive.  Lay  the 
veal  flat  upon  a table,  or  dresser,  with  the  skin  uppermost,  and 
endeavour,  with  one  stroke  of  an  exceedingly  sharp  knife,  to 
clear  this  off,  and  to  leave  the  surface  of  the  meat  extremely 
smooth  ; next  lard  it  thickly  with  small  lardoons,  as  directed  fbi’ 
a pheasant  (page  166),  and  make  one  or  two  incisions  in  the 
underside  with  the  point  of  a knife,  that  it  may  the  better  im- 
bibe the  flavour  of  the  seasonings.  Take  a stewpan,  of  sufficient 
size  to  hold  the  fricandeau,  and  the  proper  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles compactly  arranged,  without  much  room  being  left  round 
the  meat.  Put  into  it  a couple  of  large  carrots,  cut  in  thick 
slices,  two  onions  of  moderate  size,  two  or  three  roots  of  parsley, 
tliree  bay  leaves,  two  small  blades  of  mace,  a branch  or  two  of 
lemon  tliyme,  and  a little  cayenne,  or  asaltspoonful  of  white  pep- 
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percorns.  Eaise  these  high  in  the  centre  of  the  stewpan,  so  as 
to  support  the  meat,  and  prevent  its  touching  the  p’ravy.  Cover 
theni  with  shces  of  very  fat  bacon,  and  place  the  tricandeau 
gently  on  them  ; then  pour  in  as  much  good  veal  broth,  or 
Siociv,  as  will  nearly  cover^  the  vegetables  without  reachino-  to 
the  veal.  A calf’s  toot,  split  in  two,  may  with  advantage  belaid 
under  them  m the  first  instance.  Stew  the  fricandeau  verij 
gently  tor  upwards  of  three  hours,  or  until  it  is  found  to  be 
extieniely  tender  when  probed  with  a tine  skewer  or  a lardino’- 
pm.  l-lenty  of  live  embers  must  then  be  put  on  the  lid  of  the 
stewpan  lor  ten  minutes,  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  to  render  the 
iardoons  firm,.  Lift  out  the  fricandeau,  and  keep  it  hot ; strain 
and  reduce  the  gravy  very  quickly,  after  having  skimmed  off 
every  particie  ot  fat ; glaze  the  veal,  and  serve  it  on  a ragout  of 
son  el,  cucumbers,  or  spinach.  This,  though  rather  an  elaborate 
receipt,  is  the  best  we  can  ofler  to  the  reader  for  a dish,  which 
IS  now  almost  as  fashionable  with  us  as  it  is  common  on  the 
Continent.  Some  English  cooks  have  a very  summary  method 
of  preparing  it  ; they  merely  lard  and  boil  the  veal  until  they 
can  cut  It  with  a spoon,”  then  glaze  and  serve  it  with  ‘‘  brown 
gravy  in  the  dish.”  This  may  be  very  tolerable  eatmg,  but  it 
will  bear  small  resemblance  to  the  French  fricandeau. 

3,1  to  4 hours. 


SPRING-STEW  OP  VEAL. 

Cut  two  pounds  of  veal,  free  from  fat,  into  small  half-inch 
thick  cutlets  ; flour  them  well,  and  fry  them  in  butter  with  two 
small  cucumbers  sliced,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  and  floured,  one 
mouerate  sized  lettuce,  and  twenty  four  green  gooseberries  cut 
lengthwise  and  seeded.  When  the  whole  is  nicely  browned, 
1 t u into  a thick  saucepan,  and  pour  gradually  into  the  pan 
ha_  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  boiling  water,  broth,  or  gravy. 
Add  as  much  salt  and  pcqiper  as  it  requires.  Give  it  a minute’s 
simmer,  and  pour  it  over  tne  meat,  shaking  it  well  round  the 
pan  as  this  is  done.  Let  the  veal  stew  gently  from  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  to  an  hour.  A bunch  of  green  onions  cut  small 
may  be  adaed  to  the  other  vegetables  if  liked  ; and  the  veal  will 
eat  better,  il  sliglitly  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper  before  it  is 
floured  ; a jiortion  of  fat  can  be  left  on  it  if  preferred 

Veal,  2 11)3  ; cucumbers,  2 ; lettuce,  1 ; green  gooseberries,  24; 
water  or  broth,  | pint  or  more  ; | to  1 hour. 


BREZOLLSS. 

Cut  from  the  loin  or  fillet,  three  pounds  of  veal  in  the  thin- 
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nest  possible  slices,  and  let  them  be  free  from  fat  and  skin.  Slice 
also,  very  thin,  a pound  of  striped  bacon,  and  trim  away  the 
rind.  Mix  thoroughly  a dessertspoonful  of  salt,  a teaspoonful 
of  pounded  mace,  as  much  of  nutmeg,  one  and  a half  of  white 
pepper,  and  the  minced  or  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons,  and  with, 
these  season  the  veal  equally ; butter  thickly  a deep  earthen- 
pan,  and  lay  the  meat  in  smoothly  in  alternate  layers,  begin- 
ning with  the  bacon ; press  the  whole  closely  down,  put  a round 
of  buttered  paper  over  it,  tie  on  the  cover  of  the  pan,  set  it 
into  a large  saucepan  of  warm  water,  and  let  it  simmer  for  two 
hours  and  a half  from  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  boil.  If 
to  be  served  hot,  merely  heap  the  meat  upon  a dish,  skim 
the  fat  from  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  over ; but  if  to  be  eaten 
cold,  which  it  more  usually  is,  put  a plate  with  a weight  upon 
it  on  the  top  of  the  brezolles,  pour  all  the  gravy  from  them, 
and  leave  them  in  the  pan  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  when 
they  will  turn  out  in  a solid  mass  or  cake,  and  remain  good 
many  days  if  kept  in  a cool  place;  the  gravy,  strained,  and 
reduced  to  jelly,  may  be  placed  round  them  as  a garnish. 
The  brezolles  may,  if  more  convenient,  be  baked  m a gentle 
oven,  but  they  will  then  require  rather  less  time.  In  France 
they  are  commonly  stewed  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  when  half 
done,  a couple  of  glasses  of  Avdiite  wine  or  of  rich  gravy  is  added 
to  them ; minced  herbs  are  also  sometimes  strewed  between  the 
layers  of  meat. 

Veal,  3 lbs.;  bacon,  1 lb.;  salt,  1 dessertspoonful;  mace  and 
nutmeg,  1 teaspoonful  each ; pepper,  1^  teaspoonful ; rinds  of 
lemons,  2 : smimered  2^  hours. 

NORMAN  HARRICO. 

Brown  in  a stewpan,  or  fry  lightly,  after  having  sprinkled 
them  with  pepper,  salt  and  flour,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
veal  cutlets.  If  taken  from  the  neck,  chop  the  bones  very 
short,  and  trim  away  the  greater  part  of  the  fat.  Arrange 
them  as  flat  as  they  can  be  in  a saucepan ; give  a pint  of  hot 
water  a boil  in  the  pan  in  which  they  have  been  browned,  and 
pour  it  on  them ; add  a small  faggot  of  parsley,  and,  should  the 
flavour  be  liked,  one  of  green  onions  also.  Let  the  meat 
simmer  softly  for  half  an  hour  ; then  cover  it  with  small  new 
potatoes  which  have  had  a single  boil  in  water,  give  the  sauce- 
pan a shake,  and  let  the  harrico  stew  very  gently  for  another 
half  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes  arc  quite  done,  and  the  veal  is 
tender.  When  the  cutlets  are  tliick  and  the  potatoes  approach- 
ing theh  full  size,  more  time  will  be  required  for  the  meat,  and 
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the  vegetables  may  be  at  once  divided : if  extremely  young  they 
will  not  need  the  previous  boil.  Before  the  harrico  is  served, 
skim  the  fat  from  it,  and  add  salt  and  pepper  should  it  not  be 
sufficiently  seasoned.  A few  bits  of  lean  ham,  or  shoulder  of 
bacon  browned  with  the  veal,  will  much  improve  this  dish,  and 
for  some  tastes,  a little  acid  will  render  it  more  agreeable.  Very 
delicate  pork  chops  may  be  dressed  in  the  same  way. 

Veal,  2 to  3 lbs.;  water  (or  gravy),  1 pint;  new  potatoes, 

to  2 lbs. ; faggot,  parsley  and  green  onions  : 1 hour  or  more. 

VEAL  CUTLETS. 

Take  them,  if  possible,  free  from  bone,  and  after  having 
trimmed  them  into  proper  shape,  beat  them  with  a paste  roller 
until  the  fibre  of  the  meat  is  thoroughly  broken ; flour  them 
well  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  gravy,  and  fry  them  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  over  a fire  which  is  not  sufficiently 
fierce  to  burn  them  before  they  are  quite  cooked  through ; they 
should  be  of  a fine  amber  brown,  and  'perfectly  done.  Lift 
them  into  a hot  dish,  pour  the  fat  from  the  pan,  throw  in  a 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  it  is  melted,  stir  or  dredge  in  a 
dessertspoonful  of  flour  ; keep  these  shaken  until  they  are  well- 
coloured,  then  pour  gradually  to  them  a cup  of  gravy  or  boil- 
ing Avater  ; add  pepper,  salt,  a little  lemon  pickle  or  juice,  give 
the  whole  a boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  cutlets  : a few  forcemeat 
balls,  fried,  and  served  with  them,  is  usually  a very  acceptable 
addition  to  this  dish,  even  when  it  is  garnished  or  accompanied 
with  rashers  of  ham  or  bacon.  A morsel  of  glaze.,  or  of  the 
jelly  of  roast  meat,  should,  when  at  hand,  be  added  to  the 
sauce,  Avhich  a little  mushroom  powder  would  further  improve  : 
mushroom  sauce,  indeed,  is  considered  by  many  epicures,  as  in- 
dispensable with  veal  cutlets.  We  have  recommended,  in  this 
- one  instance,  that  the  meat  should  be  thoroughly  beaten.,  be- 
cause we  find  that  the  veal  is  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
process,  which,  however,  we  still  deprecate  for  other  meat. 

12  to  15  minutes. 

VEAL  CUTLETS  A l’iNDIENNE,  OR  INDIAN  FASHION.  (eNTREE.) 

Mix  well  together  four  ounces  of  very  fine  ^tale  bread- 
crumbs, a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  the  best 
currie  powder.  Cut  down  into  small  well-shaped  cutlets  or 
collops,  two  pounds  of  veal  free  from  fat,  skin,  or  bone;  beat 
the  slices  flat,  and  dip  them  first  into  som.e  beaten  egg- 
yolks,  and  then  into  the  seasoned  crumbs;  moisten  them 
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again  \xiih  egg,  and  pass  them  a second  time  through  the 
bread-crumbs.  When  all  are  ready,  fry  them  in  three  or  four 
ounces  of  butter  over  a moderate  fire,  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
minutes.  For  sauce,  mix  smoothly  with  a knife,  a teaspoonful 
of  flour  and  an  equal  quantity  of  currie-powder,  with  a small 
slice  of  butter ; shake  these  in  the  pan  for  about  five  minutes, 
pour  to  them  a cup  of  gravy  or  boiling  water,  add  salt  and 
cayenne,  if  required,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; 
simmer  the  whole  till  well  flavoured,  and  pour  it  round  the- 
cutlets.  A better  plan  is,  to  have  some  good  currie  sauce 
ready  prepared  to  send  to  table  with  this  dish ; which  may 
likewise  be  served  Avith  only  Avell-made  common  cutlet  graAwv 
from  the  pan,  when  much  of  the  pungent  flavour  of  the  currie- 
powder  is  not  desired. 

Bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; currie  poAvder,  1 
tablespoonful;  veal,  2 lbs.  : 12  to  14  minutes. 

Obs. — These  cutlets  may  be  broiled : they  should  then  be 
well  beaten  first,  and  dipped  into  clarified  butter  instead  of 
egg,  before  they  are  passed  through  the  curried  seasoning. 

VEAIi  CUTIiETS,  OE  COLLOPS.  (eNTREE.) 

(A  la  Francaise.') 

Cut  the  veal  into  small,  thin,  round  collops  of  equal  size, 
arrange  them  evenl}’-  in  a saute-pan,  or  in  a small  fiying-pan, 
and  sprinkle  a little  fine  salt,  A\diite  pepper,  and  grated  nutmeg 
on  them.  Clarify,  or  merely  dissolve  in  a clean  saucepan, 
AAuth  a gentle  degree  of  heat,  an  ounce  or  tAvo  of  good  butter,  and 
pour  it  equally  OA^er  the  meat.  Set  the  pan  aside  until  the 
dinner-hour,  then  fry  the  collops  over  a clear  fire,  and  ANdien 
they  are  lightly  broAAUied,  Avhich  Avill  be  in  from  four  to  fiA^e 
minutes,  lift  them  into  a hot  dish,  and  sauce  them  Avith  a 
little  Efipagjiole^  or  AAdth  a graAW  made  quickly  in  the  pan,  and 
flavoured  Avdth  lemon-juice  and  cayenne.  They  are  excellent 
CA'en  Avithout  any  sauce. 

3 to  4 minutes. 

SCOTCH  COLLOPS.  (eNTREE.) 

Prepare  the  A'eal  as  for  the  preceding  receipt,  but  dip  the 
collops  into  beaten  egg  and  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  fry 
them  directly  in  good  butter,  over  a moderate  fire,  of  a light 
golden  broAvn  ; drain  them  AA’ell  in  lifting  them  from  the  pan, 
and  sauce  them  like  the  collops  a la  Franqaise. 
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VEAL  CUTLETS,  A LA  MODE  DE  LOEDEES  ; OE,  LONDON 
FASHION.  (eNTKEE.) 

Kaise  tlie  flesli  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the  best  end  of 
a neck  of  veal,  free  it  from  the  skin,  and  from  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  tat,  slice  it  equally  into  cutlets  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  brush  them  with  egg,  strew  them  with 
tine  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  of  a light  brown.  Toast,  or 
fry  apart  as  many  small  slices  of  bacon  as  there  are  cutlets,  and 
let  them  be  trimmed  nearly  to  the  same  shape;  place  them 
alternately  on  their  edges  round  the  inside  of  a hot  dish  (so  as 
to  foim  a sort  of  chain),  and  pour  into  the  middle  some  rich 
gravy  made  in  the  pan,  ^ and  very  slightly  flavoured  with  escha- 
lot ; or  substitute  for  this  some  good  brown  mushroom  sauce. 
Savoury  herbs,  grated  lemon-rind,  nutmeg,  or  mace,  salt,  and 
white  pepper,  or  cayenne,  should  be  mixed  with  the  bread- 
crumbs, ill  the  proportions  directed  at  page  200,  for  cutlets  of 
calf’s  head ; or  they  may  be  varied  at  pleasure.  A cheek  of 
bacon  is  best  adapted  to  this  dish. 

SWEETBREADS  SIMPLY  DRESSED  (eNTREE.) 

In  ivhatever  way  sweetbreads  are  dressed,  they  should  first  be 
well  soaked  in  lukevrarm  water,  then  throv.m  into  boilino-  water 
to  blanch  them,  as  it  is  called,  and  to  render  them  firm.  If 
lifted  out  after  they  have  boiled  from  five  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  their  size,  and  laid  immediately  into  fresh  sprmc^ 
water  to  cool,  their  colour  vdll  be  the  better  preserved.  They 
may  then  be  gently  stewed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  veal 
gravy,  which,  with  the  usual  additions  of  cream,  lemon,  and 
roay  be  converted  into  a fricassee  sauce  for  them, 
wdien  they  are  done;  or  they  may  be  lifted  from  it,  glazed,  and 
served  with  good  Spanish  gravy ; or,  the  glazing  being  omitted, 
they  may  be  sauced  with  the  sharp  Maitye  d' Hotel  sauce  of 
jwge  106.  They  may  also  be  simply  floured,  and  roasted  in  a 
Dutch  o\en,^  being  often  basted  with  butter,  and  freouently 
turned.  A full  sized  sweetbread,  after  having  been  blanched 
will  require  quite  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  dress  it.  ’ 

Blanched  5 to  10  minutes.  Stewed  f hour  or  more. 

SWEETBREAD  CUTLETS.  (eNTREE.) 

Boil  the  sweetbreads  for  half  an  hour  in  water,  or  veal  broth 
and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  of  equai 
thickness,  brush  them  with  yolks  of  egg,  and  dip  them  into  very 
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fine  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  grated  lemon- 
rind,  and  mace;  fry  them  in  butter  of  a fine  light  brown, 
arrange  them  in  a dish,  placing  them  high  in  the  centre,  and 
pour  under  them  a gravy  made  in  the  pan,  thickened  with, 
mushroom  powder,  and  flavoured  with  lemon-juice ; or,  in  lieu 
of  this,  sauce  them  with  some  rich  brown  gravy,  to  which  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  Madeha  has  been  added.  When  it  can  be 
done  conveniently,  take  as  many  slices  of  a cold  boiled  tongue, 
as  there  are  sweetbread  cutlets ; pare  the  rind  from  them,  trim 
them  into  good  shape,  and  dress  them  with  the  sweetbreads, 
after  they  have  been  egged  and  seasoned  in  the  same  way; 
place  each  cutlet  upon  a slice  of  tongue  when  they  are  dished. 
For  variety,  substitute  croutons  of  fried  bread,  stamped  out  to 
the  size  of  the  cutlets,  with  a round  or  fluted  paste  or  cake 
cutter.  The  crumb  of  a stale  loaf,  very  evenly  sliced,  is  best 
for  the  purpose. 

STEWED  calf’s  FEET. 

(Cheap  and  good?) 

This  is  an  excellent  family  dish,  highly  nutritious,  and  often 
very  inexpensive,  as  the  feet,  during  the  summer,  are  usually 
sold  at  a low  rate.  Wash  them  with  nicety,  divide  them  at  the 
joint,  and  split  the  claws ; arrange  them  closely  in  a thick 
stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  pour  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
cover  them  about  half  an  inch : three  pints  will  be  sufficient  for 
a couple  of  large  feet.  Yv^hen  broth  or  stock  is  at  hand,  it  is 
good  economy  to  substitute  it  for  the  water,  as,  by  this  means,  a 
portion  of  strong  and  well-flavoured  jellied  gravy  will  be 
obtained  for  general  use,  the  full  quantity  not  being  needed  as 
sauce  for  the  feet.  The  whole  preparation  will  be  much 
improved  by  laying  a thick  slice  of  the  lean  of  an  unboiled  ham, 
knuckle  of  bacon,  hung  beef,  or  the  end  of  a dried  tongue,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  before  the  other  ingredients  are  added ; 
or,  v/hen  none  of  tliese  are  at  hand,  by  supplying  the  deficiency 
with  a few  bits  of  steAving-beef  or  veal : the  feet  being  of  them- 
selves insipid,  will  be  much  more  palatable  with  one  or  the 
other  of  tliese  additions.  ThroAv  in  from  half  to  three  quarters 
of  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  when  they  begin  to  boil,  and,  after  the 
scum  has  been  all  cleared  off,  add  a few  branches  of  parsley,  a 
little  celery,  one  small  onion  or  more,  stuck  with  half  a dozen 
cloves,  a carrot  or  two,  a large  blade  of  mace,  and  twenty  corns 
of  whole  pepper;  steAv  them  softly  until  the  flesh  will  part 
entirely  from  the  bones ; take  it  from  them ; strain  part  of  the 
gravy,  and  skim  off  all  the  fat,  flavour  it  Avith  catsup,  or  any 
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other  store  sauce,  and  thicken  it,  when  it  boils,  with  arrow- 
root,  or  flour  and  butter ; put  in  the  flesh  of  the  feet,  and  serve 
the  dish  as  soon  as  the  whole  is  very  hot.  A glass  of  wine,  a 
little  lemon-juice,  and  a few  forcemeat  balls  will  convert  this 
into  a very  superior  stew ; a handful  of  mushroom-buttons  also 
simmered  in  it  for  half  an  hour  before  it  is  dished,  will  vary  it 
agreeably. 

Calf’s  feet  (large),  2 ; water,  3 pints  ; salt,  ^ to  f teaspoonful; 
onions,  1 to  3 ; cloves,  6;  peppercorns,  20;  mace,  large  blade; 
little  celery  and  parsley ; carrots,  1 or  2 : stewed  softly,  2§  to 
Si  hours.  « Mushroom  catsup,  1 tablespoonful ; flour,  or  arrow- 
root,  1 large  teaspoonful:  butter,  1 to  2 ozs.  Cayenne,  to 
taste. 

calf’s  liver  fried. 

To  render  the  liver  firm  when  dressed,  lay  it  into  a deep  dish, 
and  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  vinegar;  turn  it  often  in  this, 
and  let  it  lie  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  or  longer  even,  if  more 
convenient.  Sliced  onions,  or  eschalots,  and  branches  of  parsley, 
may  be  steeped  v^^ith  it  in  the  vinegar,  when  their  flavour  is 
relished ; but,  m general,  they  would  not,  we  think,  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement.  Wash  and  wipe  the  liver  very  dry, 
slice  it  evenly,  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  savoury  herbs 
shred  extremely  small,  then  flour  and  fry  it  in  butter  quickly 
of  a fine  light  brown  ; lift  it  out  and  keep  it  very  hot,  while  a 
gravy  is  made  for  it  in  the  pan.  Pour  out  the  fat,  throw  in  a 
smpJl  slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  when  it  boils  stir  to  it  a half- 
teaspoonfiil  of  flour ; add  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt , 
about  a quarter-pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a little  lemon -juice. 
Chili  vinegar,  or  lemon-pickle ; shake  the  pan  well  round,  give 
the  whole  a boil , sauce  the  liver  with  it,  and  send  it  to  table 
with  or  without  a garnish  of  curled  bacon. 


TO  roast  calf’s  liver. 

Take  the  whole  or  part  of  a fine  white  sound  liver,  and  either 
lai'd  it  as  a fricandeau  upon  the  surface,  or  with  large  strips  of 
’highly-seasoned  bacon  in  the  inside  (see  Larding,  page  166)  ; 
or  should  either  of  these  modes  be  objected  to,  merely  wrap  it 
in  a well-buttered  paper,  and  roast  it  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a quarter,  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire,  keeping 
it  constantly  basted.  Itemove  the  paper,  and  froth  the  liver 
well  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  before  it  is  done.  It  should  be 
served  with  a sauce  of  some  piquancy,  such  as  a poivrade,  or 
brown  eschalot,  in  addition  to  some  good  gravy.  French  cooks 
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gteep  the  liver  over-night  in  vinegar,  with  a sliced  onion  and 
branches  of  savoury  herbs  laid  over  it;  this  whitens  and 
renders  it  firm.  As  an  economical  mode,  some  small  bits  of  the 
liver  may  be  trimmed  ntf,  floured,  and  lightly  fried  vdth  a 
sliced  onion,  and  stewed  down  for  gravy  in  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water  which  has  been  poured  into  the  pan,  with  the 
addition  of  a few  peppercorns,  and  a small  bunch  of  herbs.  A 
seasoning  of  salt  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  a little  lemon 
pickle,  or  juice,  would  generally  be  considered  an  improvement. 

1 to  If  hour. 


BLANQUETTE  OP  VEAL  OR  LAME,  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

(entree.) 

Slice  very  thin  the  white  part  of  some  cold  veal,  divide  and 
trim  it  into  scallops  not  larger  than  a shilling,  and  lay  it  into  a 
clean  saucepan  or  stewpan.  Wipe  with  a bit  of  new  flannel 
and  a few  grains  of  salt,  from  a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  mush- 
room-buttons, and  slice  them  into  a little  butter  which  just 
begins  to  simmer;  stew  them  m it  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
minutes,  without  allowing  them  to  take  the  slightest  colour; 
then  lift  them  out  and  lay  them  on  the  veal.  Pour  boiling  to 
them  a pint  of  sauce  tournee  (see  page  93)  ; let  the  blanquette 
remain  near  but  not  close  to  the  fire  for  awhile  ; bring  it 
nearer,  heat  it  slowly,  and  when  it  is  on  the  point  of  boiling 
mix  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  sauce  from  it  with  the  well  beaten 
jmlksof  four  fresh  eggs;  stir  them  to  the  remainder;  add  the 
strained  juice  of  half  a small  lemon;  shake  the  saucepan  above 
the  fire  until  the  sauce  is  just  set,  and  serve  the  blanquette 
instantly. 

Cold  veal,  f lb. ; mushrooms,  f to  f pint : stewed  in  1 h oz. 
butter,  12  to  15  minutes.  Sauce  tournee,  or  thickened  veal 
gravy,  1 pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  4 ; lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful. 

OL*.— Any  white  meat  may  be  served  e?i  blanquette.  The 
mushrooms  are  not  indispensable  for  it,  but  they  are  always  a 
great  improvement.  ^Vhite  sauce  substituted  for  the  thickened 
veal  gravy  will  at  once  convert  this  dish  into  an  inexpensive 
fricassee.  Mace,  salt,  and  cayenne,  must  be  added  to  either 
preparation,  should  it  require  seasoning. 

MINCED  VEAL. 

Wlien  there  is  neither  gravy  nor  broth  at  hand,  the  bones 
and  trimmings  of  the  meat  must  be  boiled  down  to  furnish  what 
is  required  for  the  mince.  As  cold  meat  is  very  light  in 
weight,  a pound  of  the  white  part  of  the  veal  will  be  suliicient 
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for  a dish,  and  for  this  quantity  a pint  of  gravy  will  he  needed. 
Break  down  the  bones  of  the  joint  well,  add  the  trimmings  of 
the  meat,  a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  a slice  or  two  of 
carrot  or  of  celery,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  white  peppercorns, 
and  a bit  or  two  of  lean  ham,  boiled,  or  unboiled  if  it  can  be 
had,  as  either  will  improve  the  flav^our  of  the  mince.  Pour  to 
these  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  stew  them  gently  for  a 
couple  of  hours ; then  strain  oft  the  gravy,  let  it  cool  and  clear 
it  entirely  from  the  fat.  Cut  the  white  part  of  the  veal  small 
with  a very  sharp  knife,  after  all  the  gristle  and  blown  edges 
have  been  trimmed  away.  Some  persons  like  a portion  of  fat 
minced  with  it,  others  object  to  the  addition  altogether.  Phicken 
the  gravy  vnth  a teaspoonfiil  and  a half  of  flour  smoothly 
mixed  with  a small  slice  of  butter,  season  the  veal  with  a salt- 
spoonful  or  more  of  salt,  and  half  as  much  white  pepper  and 
grated  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace;  add  the  lightly-giated  lind 
of  half  a small  lemon;  mix  the  whole^  well,  put  it  into  the 
gravv,  and  heat  it  thoroughly  by  the  side  of  the  fiie  without 
allowing  it  to  boil ; serve  it  with  pale-toasted  sippets  in  and 
round  the  dish.  A spoonful  or  two  of  cream  is  alwa^^s  an 
improvement  to  this  mince. 


MINCEB  VEAL  AND  OYSTEKS. 

The  most  elegant  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  is  to  mince 
about  a pound  of  the  whitest  part  of  the  inside  of  a cold  roast 
fillet  or  loin  of  veal,  to  heat  it  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  m a 
pint  of  rich  white  sauce,  or  bechamel,  and  to  mix  with  it  at  the 
moment  of  serving,  three  dozens  of  small  oysters  ready  beai  ded, 
and  plumped  in  their  own  strained  liquor,  which  is  also  to  be 
added  to  the  mince ; the  requisite  quantity  of  salt,  cayenne,  and 
mace  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  veal^  before  it  is  put  into  the 
sauce.  Garnish  the  dish  with  pale  fried  sippets  of  bread,  or 
with  fieuron^^  of  brioche,  or  of  puff-paste.  Nearly  half  a pint 
of  mushrooms  minced,  and  stewed  white  in  a little  buttci,  may 
be  mixed  with  the  veal  instead  of  the  oysters ; or  should  they 
be  very  small  they  may  be  added  to  it  whole : from  ten  to 
twelve  minutes  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  tender, 
of  delicately  fried  oyster-forcemeat  laid  round  the  dish  will 

a;ive  another  good  variety  of  it.  ^ „ n 

Veal  minced,  1 lb. ; white  sauce,  1 pint ; oysters,  3 dozens, 
with  their  liquor ; or  mushrooms,  5 pint,  stewed  in  butter  10  to 

12  minutes 

* Flcurons,  flowers,  or  flower-like  figures,  cut  out  with  tin  shapes. 
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VEAL-SYDNEY.  (gOOD.) 

Pour  boiling  on  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fine  bread-crumbs 
nearly  half  a jDint  of  good  veal  Stock  or  gravy,  and  let  them 
stand  till  cool ; mix  with  them  then,  two  ounces  of  beef-suet 
shred  very  small,  half  a pound  of  cold  roast  veal  carefully 
trimmed  from  the  brown  edges,  skin,  and  fat,  and  finely  minced; 
the  grated  rind  of  half  a lemon,  nearly  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a 
little  cayenne,  the  third  of  a teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg, 
and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Whisk  up  the  whole  well  together, 
put  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  from  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  an  hour.  Cream  may  be  used  instead  of  gravy  when 
more  convenient,  but  this  last  will  give  the  better  flavour.  A 
little  clarified  butter  put  into  the  dish  before  the  other  mgre- 
dients  are  poured  in  will  be  an  improvement. 

Bread-crumbs,  li  oz.;  gravy  or  cream,  nearly  ^pint;  beef- 
suet,  2 ozs. ; cold  veal,  5 lb. ; rind  of  | lemon ; salt,  small  tea- 
spoonful; third  as  much  mace  and  nutmeg;  little  cayenne ; eggs, 
4 large  or  5 small : I to  1 hour. 

FRICASSEED  VEAL. 

^ Divide  into  small,  thick,  handsome  slices  of  equal  size,  about 
a couple  of  pounds  of  veal,  quite  free  from  fat,  bone,  and  skin ; 
dissolve  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  in  a wide  stewpan,  and  just 
as  it  begins  to  boil  lay  in  the  veal,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire 
until  it  is  quite  firm  on  both  sides ; but  do  not  allow  it  to  take 
the  slightest  colour.  Stir  in  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  wlien 
it  is  well  mixed  with  the  cutlets,  pour  gradually  to  them,  shaking 
the  pan  often,  sufiicient  boiling  veal-gra'vy  to  almost  cover 
them.  Stew  them  gently  from  fifty  to  sixty  minutes,  or  longer 
should  they  not  be  perfectly  tender.  Add  a flavouring  of  mace, 
some  salt,  a quarter-pint  of  rich  cream,  a couple  of  egg-yolks, 
and  a little  lemon -juice,  observing,  when  the  last  are  added,  the 
directions  given  for  a blanquette  of  veal,  page  218.  Strips  of 
lemon-rind  can  be  stewed  in  the  gravy  at  pleasure.  Two  or 
three  dozens  of  mushroom-buttons,  added  twenty  mniutes  before 
it  is  served,  will  much  improve  this  fricassee. 
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TO  CHOOSE  MUTTON. 

The  best  mutton  is  small-boned,  plump,  finely-grained,  and 
short-legged  ^ the  lean  of  a dark,  rather  than  of  a bright  hue, 
and  the  fat  white  and  clear : when  this  is  yellow,  the  meat  is 
rank,  and  of  bad  quality.  Mutton  is  not  considered  by^  expe- 
rienced judges  to  be  in  perfection  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite 
years  old;  but  to  avoid  the  additional  expense  of  feeding  the 
i animal  so  long,  it  is  commonly  brought  into  the  market  at  three 
years  old.  The  leg  and  the  loin  are  the  superior  joints ; and 
\ the  preference  would  probably  be  given  more  frequently  to  the 
latter,  but  for  the  superabundance  of  its  fah  which  renders  it  a 
■'  not  very  economical  dish.  The  haunch  consists  of  the  leg  and 
^ the  part  of  the  loin  adjoining  it ; the  saddle,  of  the  two  loins 
too-ether,  or  of  the  undivided  back  of  the  sheep : these  last  are 
always  roasted,  and  are  served  usually  at  good  tables,  or  for 
company-dinners  instead  of  the  smaller  joints.  The  shoulder, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  way,  is  not  very  highly  esteemed,  but 
when  boned,  rolled,  and  filled  with  forcemeat,  it  is  of  inore 
presentable  appearance,  and  to  many  tastes,  far  better  eating ; 
though  some  persons  prefer  it  in  its  natural  form,  accompanied 
by  stewed  onions.  It  is  occasionally  boiled  or  stewed,  and 
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covered  with  rich  onion  sauce.  The  neck  is  sometimes  roasted, 
but  jt  is  more  generally  boiled;  the  scrag,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  joins  the  head,  is  seldom  used  for  any  other  pin-pose  than 
making  broth,  and  should  be  taken  off  before  the  joint  is  dressed. 
Cutlets  from  the  thick  end  of  the  loin  are  commonly  preferred 
to  any  others,  but  they  are  frequently  taken  likewise  from  the 
best  end  of  the  neck  (sometimes  called  the  back-rib.s)  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  leg.  Mutton  kidneys  are  dressed  in  various 
w-ays,  and  are  excellent  in  many.  The  trotters  and  the  head  of 
a sheep  may  be  converted  into  very  good  dishes,  but  they  are 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  which  is  required  to  render  them 
palatable.  The  loin  and  the  leg  are  occasionally  cimed  and 
smoked  like  hams  or  bacon. 


TO  ROAST  A HAUNCH  OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  should  be  well  kept,  and  when  the  larder-accom- 
modations of  a house  are  not  good,  the  butcher  should  be  re- 
quested to  hang  it  the  proper  time.  Eoast  it  carefully  at  a 
large  sound  tire,  and  let  it  remain  at  a considerable  distance  for 
at  least  a couple  of  hours ; then  draw  it  nearer,  but  never  suf- 
ticiently  so  to  burn  or  injure  the  fat.  Keep  it  constantly  basted ; 
flour  it  soon  after  it  is  laid  to  the  fire,  instead  of  frothing  it,  as 
this  latter  mode  is  not  generally  relislied,  though  fashion  is  in 
its  favour.  In  from  three  and  a half  to  four  hours,  the  haunch 
will  be  done,  and  it  will  require  something  less  of  time  when 
not  kept  back  at  first,  as  we  have  advised  ; but  if  roasted  en- 
tirely on  the  plan  mentioned  at  page  157  it  will  be  much  finer 
than  in  the  usual  way.  Serve  it  with  a good  Esjiagnole,  or  with 
plain  _ mutton-gravy  and  currant -jelly.  This  joint,  when  the 
meat  is  of  very  fine  quality,  may  be  dressed  and  served  exactly 
like  venison. 

to  4 hours.  5 hours  or  more  by  the  dow  method. 

ROAST  SADDLE  OF  MUTTON. 

This  is  an  excellent  joint,  though  not  considered  a very  eco- 
nomical one.^  It  is  usual  for  the  butcher  to  raise  the  skin  from 
it  before  it  is  sent  in,  and  to  skewer  it  on  again,  that  in  the 
roasting  the  juices  of  the  meat  may  be  better  preserved,  and 
the  fat  prevented  from  taking  too  much  colour,  as  this  should 
be  only  slightly  browned.  In  something  less  than  half  an  hour 
belbre  the  mutton  is  done,  remove  the  skin,  and  flour  the  joint 
lightly  after  having  liasted  it  well.  Our  OAvn  great  objection 
to  frothed  meat  would  lead  us  to  recommend  that  the  skin 
should  be  taken  oft'  half  an  hour  earlier,  and  that  the  joint 
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slioiild  be  kept  at  sufficient  distance  from  tbe  fire  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  the  fat  being  burned  ; and  that  something  more  of 
time  should  be  allowed  for  the  roasting.  With  constant  bastino-, 
great  care,  and  good  management,  the  cook  may  always  ensure 
the  proper  appearance  of  this,  or  of  any  other  joint  (except, 
perhaps,  of  a haunch  of  venison)  without  having  recourse  to 
papering  or  pasting,  or  even  to  replacing  the  skin ; but  when 
unremitted  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  one  part  of  the 
dinner,  it  is  advisable  to  take  all  precautions  that  can  secure  it 
from  being  spoiled. 

2^  to  hours.  More  if  very  large. 

TO  ROAST  A LEG  OP  MUTTON. 

In  a cool  and  airy  larder  a leg  of  mutton  will  hang  many 
days  with  advantage,  if  the  kernel  be  taken  out,  and  the  flap 
wiped  very  dry ^ when  it  is  tirst  brought  in;  and  it  is  never 
tender  when  freshly  killed:  in  warm  weather  it  should  be  well 
dredged  with  pepper  to  preserve  it  from  the  flies.  If  washed, 
beiore  it  is  put  upon  the  spit,  it  should  be  wiped  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible afterwards,^  and  well  floured  soon  after  it  is  laid  to  the  tire. 
When  the  excellence  of  the  joint  is  more  regarded  than  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel,  it  should  be  roasted  by  what  we  have  denomi- 
nated the  dolo  method ; that  is  to  say,  it  should  be  kept  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  fire,  and  remain  at  it  four  hours 
instead  of  two : it  may  be  drawn  nearer  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  to  give  it  colour.  The  gravy  will  flow  from  it 
in  great  abundance  when  it  is  cut,  and  the  meat  will  be  very 
superior  to  that  roasted  in  the  usual  way.  When  this  plan  is 
not  pursued,^  the  niutton  should  still  be  kept  quite  a foot  from 
the  lire  until  it  is  heated  through,  and  never  brought  suffi- 
ciently near  to  scorch  or  to  harden  any  part.  It  snould  be 
condantly  basted  with  its  own  fat,  for  if  this  be  negl  cted,  all 
otner  precautions  will  fail  to  ensure  a good  roast ; ani  after  iZ 
is  dished  a little  fine  salt  should  be  sprinkled  lightly  o.i  it,  anil 
a spoonful  or  two  of  boilmg  water  laded  over.  This  is  the  most 
jialatable  mode  of  serving  it,  but  it  may  be  frothed  wh  -^n  it  is 
preferred  so,  though  we  Avouid  rather  recommend  that  the  flour 
should  be  dredged  on  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  then  pre  ^ents 
the  juices  of  the  meat  from  escaping,  and  forms  a savoury  coat- 
ing to  it ; while  the  raw  taste  which  it  so  often  retains  with 
mere  frothing  is  to  many  eaters  especially  objectionable. 

Leg  of  mutton,  7 to  8 lbs. ; slow  method  4 hours,  common: 
method  If  to  2 hours. 
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SUFERIOB-  RECEIPT  FOR  ROAST  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

• Cover  the  joint  well  vnth  cold  water,  bring  it  gradually  to 
boil  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour  ; then  lift  it  ou^ 
put  it  immediately  on  to  the  spit,  and  roast  it  from  an  hour  and 
a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half,  according  to  its  weight,  ihis 
mode  of  dressing  the  joint  renders  it  remarkably  juicy  and  ten- 
der- hut  there  must  he  no  delay  in  puttmg  it  on  the  spit  alter 
it  is  lifted  from  the  water.  A mild  ragout  of  garlic  (see  page 
122,)  may  he  served  in  the  dish  with  it,  or  it  may  he  garmsiied 

with  roast  tomatas. 

Boiled,  I hour ; roast,  IJ  to  hour. 


BRAISED  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

Take  out  the  hone  as  far  as  the  first  joint  hy  the  directions 
of  the  following  receipt,  roll  some  large  strips  of  bacon  m a 
seasoning  of  mixed  spice,  and  of  savoury  herbs  mmced  extremely 
fine,  or  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  and  ivith  these  laid  the 
inside  of  the  boned  portion  of  the  joint;  or  fill  the  cavity  with 
forcemeat  highly  seasoned  with  eschalot  or  garlic,  bew  np  the 
meat,  and  place  it  in  a hraising-pan,  or  ham-kettle  nearly  ot  its 
size  with  slices  of  bacon  under  and  over  it,  two  or  three  onions, 
four  or  five  carrots,  two  bay  leaves,  a large  bunch  of  savoury 
herbs,  a few  bones,  or  bits  of  undressed  mutton  or  veal,  and 
about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  gravy.  Stew  the  meat  as 
softly  as  possible  from  four  to  five  hours,  and  keep  live  embers 
on  the  top  of  the  pan  (or,  as  this  mode  of  cooking  is  not  general 
in  England,  set  the  mutton,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  into 
a moderately-heated  oven,  after  having  luted  the  edges  of  the 
vessel  m which  it  is  arranged,  with  a bit  of  coarse  P^ste)  ; 
out,  strain  the  gravy,  reduce  it  quickly  to  glaze,  and  brush  the 
meat  with  it ; or  merely  strain,  free  it  from  fat,  and  pour  it  over 
the  mutton.  White  beans  {haricots  hlancs)^  boiled  tender  and 
well  drained,  or  a mild  ragout  of  garlic  or  eschalots,  may  be 
laid  in  the  dish  under  it.  The  joint  can  be  braised  equally  well 
without  any  part  of  it  being  boned. 

4 to  5 hours. 


LEG  OF  MUTTON  BONED  AND  FORCED. 

Turn  the  underside  of  the  mutton  upwards,  and  with  a sliai^ 
knife  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  skin  from  the  knuck  e to 
the  first  joint,  and  raise  it  from  the  flesh  on  the  side  a on^  v iic  i 
the  bone  runs,  until  the  knife  is  just  above  it,  then  cut  throug  i 
the  flesh  down  to  the  bone;  work  the  knife  round  it  m eveiy 
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part  till  you  reach  the  socket ; next  remove  the  flat  bone  from 
the  large  end  of  the  joint,  and  pass  the  knife  freely  round 
the  remaining  one,  as  it  is  not  needful  to  take  it  out  clear  of  the 
meat ; when  you  again  reach  the  middle  joint,  loosen  the  skin 
round  It  with  great  care,  and  the  two  bones  can  then  be  drawn 
being  divided  This  being  done,  fill  the  cavities 
with  the  forcemeat,  No.  1.  (page  143),  adding  to  it  a somewhat 
high  seasoning  of  eschalot,  garlic,  or  onion ; or  cut  out  with  the 
bone,  nearly  a pound  of  the  inside  of  the  mutton,  chop  it  fine 
With  SIX  ounces  of  delicate  striped  bacon,  and  mix  with  it  tho- 
roughly  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  parsley,  and  half  as  much 
ol  thyme  and  wmter  savory,  all  minced  extremelv  small ; a half 
teaspoonlul  of  pepper  (or  a third  as  much  of  cayenne)  ; the  same  ' 
of  mace,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  either  the  grated  rind  of  a small 
lemon,  or  four  eschalots  finely  shred.  When  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  IS  filled,  sew  the  skin  neatly  together  where  it  has  been 
cut  open,  ana  tie  the  knuckle  round  tightly,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  gravy.  Replace  the  flat  bone  at  the  large  end,  and 
•w  ith  a long  needle  and  twine,  draw  the  edges  of  the  meat  to- 
gether over  It.  If  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  it  is  better  to 
roast  the  muttcn  thus  prepared  in  a cradle  spit  or  upon  a 
anging  or  bottle-jack,  with  the  knuckle  downwards.  Place  it 
at  hiyt  far  from  the  fire,  and  keep  it  constantly  basted.  It  will 
require  nearly  or  quite  three  hours  roasting.  Remove  the  twine 

before  it  is  served,  and  send  it  very  hot  to  table  with  some  rich 
brown  gravy. 

MOCK  VENISON. 

finely-grained  leg  of  mutton  in  a cool 
p ace,  for  as  many  days  as  it  can  possibly  be  kept  Avithout 
becoming  altogether  uneatable.  Lay  it  on  a dish,\iour  over 
and  rub  Avell  into  it,  about  half  a sm^l  cupful  of  pyroligneous 

cut  fbil  verv'tLrrghly 

V trim  away  the  flap,  and  any  part  that 

may  continue  very  offensive,  or  take  a few  inches  from  either 
end  of  the  joint;  then  lay  it  into  a close-shutting  stewpot,  or 
thick  iron  saucepan  of  its  own  size,  AAuth  no  other  liquid  than 
e drops  of  water  which  adhere  to^  it,  and  sunnier  it  over  a very 
slow  fire,  from  four  and  a half  to  fiA^e  hours,  turning  it  several 
times,  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  Give  it  no  seasoning  beyond 
I pepper  and  salt.  J^hould  the  gravy  be  too  much  reduced,  add 
.two  spoonsful  of  boiling  water,  or  of  mutton  gravv.  Send  the 
imeat  to  table  in  its  own  juices,  with  currant  jelly,  or  sharp  veni- 
i8on  sauce  apart.  We  owe  this  receipt  entirely  to  accident ; for, 
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wishing  to  have  proof  of  the  anti-pntrescent  qualities  of  the 
p^n’ol igneous  acid,  we  had  it  ep])lied  to  a leg  of  mutton  which 
had  been  too  long  kept,  and  which  was  dressed  in  the  way  we  have 
described.  When  brought  to  table,  its  resemblance  to  \enison, 
both  in  appearance  and  flavour,  was  remarkable ; and  se^•erai 
persons  jiartook  of  it  hashed  on  the  following  day,  and  were  all 
perfectly  unconscious  that  they  were  not  really  eating  venison; 
in  the  latter  instance,  it  was  served  in  rich  gravy  made  in  yiart 
of  hare  ; a glass  of  port  wine,  a little  conqiound  catsup,  and  a 
thickening  of  rice  flour  were  added.  The  meat,  of  course,  was 
only  heated  through,  and  not  allowed  to  boil.  On  a second 
trial  we  found  it  an  improvement  to  touch  the  mutton  in  every 
part  with  a feather  dijiped  in  the  acid,  as  soon  as  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  having  been  sufficiently  kept,  and  then  to  let  it  hang 
tliree  or  four  days  longer : it  was  again  washed  with  the  acid, 
and  afterwards  with  cold  water  before  it  was  dressed. 

TO  BOIL  A LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

{An  excellent  Receipt.) 

Trim  into  handsome  form  a well-kept,  but  perfectly  sweet  leg 
of  mutton,  of  middling  weight ; wash,  but  do  not  soak  it ; lay  it 
into  a vessel  as  nearly  of  its  size  as  convenient,  and  pour  in  rather 
more  than  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it ; set  it  o\  er  a good 
fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  no  more  ajipears  ; throw  in  a tables])oonful  of  salt 
(after  the  first  skimming),  which  will  assist  to  bring  it  to  the 
surface,  and  as  soon  as  the  liquor  is  clear,  add  two  moderate-sized 
onions,  stuck  with  a dozen  cloves,  a large  faggot  of  ])arsley, 
thyme,  and  savoury,  and  four  or  five  large  carrots,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards,  as  man}'  turni})s.  Draw  the  pan  to  the  side  of 
the  fire,  and  let  the  mutton  be  simmered  gentlij  for  two  hours 
and  a half,  from  the  time  of  its  first  beginning  to  boil.  Serve 
it  with  caper,  broAvn  cucumber,  or  oyster,  sauce.  If  stewed 
6'o/'////,  as  we  have  directed,  the  mutton  will  be  found  excellent 
dressed  thus ; otherwise,  it  will  but  resemble  the  unpalatable  and 
ragged-looking  joints  of  fast-boiled  meat,  so  constantly  sent  to 
table  by  common  English  cooks.  Any  undressed  bones  of  veal, 
mutton,  or  beef,  boiled  with  the  joint,  will  improve  it  much,  and 
the  liquor  will  then  make  excellent  soup  or  bou'.llon. 

2 to  2^  hours. 

COLD  ROAST  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

When  only  a few  slices  have  been  cut  from  the  middle  of  the 
jomt,  it  will  still  afford  a fillet  of  tolerable  size,  which,  dressed 
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in  the  following  manner,  will  make  a dish  of  better  appearance 
and  savour  than  a common  hash  or  mince.  Take  off  as  much 
of  the  large  end  of  the  leg,  quite  through,  as  will  render  that 
side  of  the  fillet  perfectly  fiat;  cut  also  evenly  through  the 
joint,  where  it  has  been  carved  ; then  remove  the" bone  from  the 
fillet,  and  replace  it  with  veal  forcemeat  (No.  1,  page  14d);  put 
the  meat,  with  the  bones,  knuckle,  and  trimmings,  into  a stew- 
pot,  or  stout  saucepan  adapted  to  its  size,  and  just  cover  it  with 
water,  or  with  broth  in  preference,  when  any  stock  is  at  hand ; 
as  soon  as  it  boils,  add  a couple  of  onions,  a bunch  of  parsley^ 
two  or  even  three  bay  leaAes,  four  or  five  carrots,  and  as  many 
turnii)s  {plenh/  of  vegetables,  in  fact),  and  simmer  the  whole 
gently  for  nearl^q  or  quite  a couple  of  hours.  Thickening, 
spice,  or  store-sauce,  can  be  added  to  the  gra\y  at  will,  before 
the  meat  is  served,  which  it  should  be  with  the  'vegetables 
round  it. 


A FILLET  OF  MUTTON. 

Cut  some  inches  from  eitlier  end  of  a laige  and  well-kept  lef^ 
of  mutton,  and  .ea^e  the  hllet  soaped  like  cneof  \'cal,  lleniove 
the  bone,  and  fill  the  cavity  wi:h  loixemeat  (No.  1,  page  143), 
which  inay  be  fla\'oured  with  a little  mmc((  eschalot,  when  its 
flavour  is  liked  : more  forcemeat  may  be  added  by  detaching  the 
skin  sufficiently  on  the  flap  side  to  admit  it.  When  thus  prepared, 
the  fillet  may  be  floured,  and  roasted,  served  with  currant-jelly 
and  brown  gravy,  or  witli  only  melted  butter  poured  over  it ; or 
it  may  be  stewed  gently  for  nearly  or  quite  four  hours,  in  a ])int 
of  gia\y  or  water,  after  ha\  ing  been  floured  and  browned  all  over 
in  a couple  of  ounces  of  hotter;  it  must  then  be  turned  every  hour 
that  it  may  be  equally  done.  Two  or  three  small  onions,  a 
faggot  of  herbs,  a couple  of  carrots  sliced,  four  or  five  cloves, 
and  twenty  whole  peq)perc  )rns  can  be  added  at  will, 
lloasted  2 hours,  or  stewed  4 hours. 


TO  ROAST  A LOIN  OF  MUTTON. 

The  flesh  of  the  loin  of  mutton  is  superior  to  that  of  the  leg, 
when  roasted  ; but  to  the  frugal  housekeeper  tiii'^  considerathm 
is  usually  overbalanced  by  the  great  weight  of  fat  attached  to 
it;  this,  however,  when  economy  is  more  considered  than  ap- 
pearance, may  be  pared  off  and  melted  down  for  various  kitchen 
uses,  or  finely  chojjped,  and  substituted  for  suet  in  making  hot 
pie  or  pudding  crust.  When  thus  reduced  in  size,  the  mutton 
will  be  soon  roasted.  If  it  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  the 
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butcher  should  he  desired  to  take  oif  the  skin : care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  fat  from  being  ever  so  slightly  burned ; it 
should  be  managed,  indeed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saddle, 
in  every  respect,  and  carved  also  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  say, 
the  meat  should  be  cut  out  in  slices  the  whole  length  of  the 
back-bone,  and  close  to  it. 

Without  the  fat,  1 to  I5  hour ; with  to  If  hour. 

TO  DRESS  A LOIN  OF  MUTTON  LIKE  VENISON. 

Skin  and  bone  a loin  of  mutton,  and  lay  it  into  a stewpan,  or 
braising-pan,  with  a pint  of  water,  a large  onion  stuck  with  a 
dozen  cloves,  half  a pint  of  port  wine  and  a spoonful  of  vine- 
gar ; add,  when  it  boils,  a small  faggot  of  thyme  and  parsley, 
and  some  pepper  and  salt : let  it  stew  three  hours,  and  turn  it 
often.  Make  some  grav'y  of  the  bones,  and  add  it  at  intervals 
to  the  mutton  when  required. 

This  receipt  comes  to  us  so  strongly  recommended  by  persons 
who  have  partaken  frequently  of  the  dish,  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  needful  to  prove  it  ourselves. 

3 hours. 

TO  ROAST  A SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

Flour  it  well,  and  baste  it  constantly  with  its  own  dripping ; 
do  not  place  it  close  enough  to  the  hre  for  the  fat  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  burned,  or  even  too  deeply  browned.  An  hour 
and  a half  will  roast  it,  if  it  be  of  moderate  size.  Stewed  onions 
are  often  sent  to  table  with  it.  A shoulder  of  mutton  is  some- 
times boiled,  and  smothered  with  onion  sauce, 
hour. 

SriCED  SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

Bone  the  joint,  and  rub  it,  if  large,  with  four  ounces  of  the 
coarsest  sugar  (or  with  three,  if  it  be  small),  well  mixed  with  a 
dessertspoonful  of  pounded  cloves,  half  that  quantity  of  pepper 
and  of  mace,  and  a fourth  part  as  much  of  ginger  : the  following 
day  add  four  ounces  of  salt.  Keep  the  mutton  turned,  and 
rubbed  occasionally  with  the  pickle  from  eight  to  ten  days ; 
then  roll  it  up  tight,  bind  it  with  a fillet,  and  stew  it  gently  for 
four  hours  in  a pint  and  a half  of  beef  broth,  or  put  into  the 
stewpan  with  it  a pound  and  a half  of  neck  of  beef,  three  lualf 
pints  of  water,  one  large  mild  onion,  tAvo  carrots,  two  turnips, 
and  a large  faggot  of  herbs.  When  the  mutton  is  perfectly 
tender,  serv-e  it  Avith  some  of  its  OAvn  gravy,  thickened  and 
highly  flavoured  with  lemon-pickle,  or  with  any  other  acid 
sauce ; or  send  it  to  table  with  a good  sauce  piquante. 
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Mutton,  8 to  9 lbs. ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; cloves,  in  powder,  1 des- 
sertspoonful ; mace,  and  pepper,  1 teaspoonful  each ; gin^-er,  I 
teaspoonful;  salt,  4 ozs. : 8 to  10  days.  Beef  broth,  U °pint * 
4 hours.  ^ 

Obs.— For  variety,  the  inside  of  the  mutton  may  be  thickly 
strewed  with  minced  herbs  before  it  is  rolled. 


rORCED  SHOULDER  OF  MUTTON. 

Cut  off  all  the  flesh  from  the  inside  of  the  joint  down  to  the 
blade-bone,  and  reserve  it  for  a separate  dish.  It  may  be  lightly 
browned  with  some  turnips  or  carrots,  or  both,  and  made  into  a 
small  harrico,  or  stewed  simply  in  its  own  gravy,  or  it  will 
make  in  part,  a pudding  or  a pie.  Bone  the  mutton  (see  page 
167),  flatten  it  on  a table,  lay  over  the  inside  some  thin  and 
neatly-trimmed  slices  of  striped  bacon,  and  spread  over  them 
some  good  veal  forcemeat  (ISTo.  1,  page  143)  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  outer  edge ; roll  the  joint  up  tightly  towards  the  knuckle 
(of  which  the  bone  may  be  left  in  or  not,  at  pleasure),  secure  it 
well  with  tape  or  twine,  and  stew  it  gently  in  good  gravy,  from 
four  hours  to  four  and  a half. 

4 to  4 1 hours. 

Obs.  In  France  it  is  usual  to  substitute  sciusaffe-MeatfoYthQ 
bacon  and  veal  stuffing  in  this  dish. 


MUTTON  CUTLETS  STEWED  IN  THEIR  OWN  GRAVY. 

f (Good.') 

• ^ ^ entirely  from  some  cutlets  taken  from  the  loin  ; 

just  dip  them  into  cold  water,  dredge  them  moderately  with  pep- 
per, and  plentifully,  on  both  sides  with  flour;  rinse  a thick  iron 
saucepan  with  spring  water,  and  leave  a couple  of  tablespoonsfiil 
m It;  arrange  the  cutlets  in  one  flat  layer,  if  it  can  be  done  con- 
veniently, and  place  them  over  a very  gentle  fire ; throw  in  a little 
salt  wlien  they  begin  to  stew,  and  let  them  simmer  as  softlu  as 
but  without  ceasing,  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an 
mur  and  a half.  If  dressed  with  great  care,  which  they  require 
they  will  be  equally  tender,  easy  of  digestion,  and  nutritious ; and 
being  at  the  same  time  free  from  everything  which  can  disagree 
■With  the  most  delicate  stomach,  the  receipt  will  be  found  a 
valuable  one  for  invalids.  The  mutton  should  be  of  good 
quality,  but  the  excellence  of  the  dish  mainly  depends  on  its 
being  most  gently  stewed;  for  if  allowed  to  boil  quickly  all 
the  gravy  will  be  dried  up,  and  the  meat  will  be  unfit  for  table 
Ihe  cutlets  must  be  turned  when  they  are  half  done:  a couple 
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of  spoonsful  of  water  or  gravy  may  be  added  to  them  should 
they  not  yield  sufficient  moisture,  but  this  is  rarely  needful. 

1^-  to  if  hour. 

TO  CnOIL.  MUTTON  CUTLETS.  (SNTREE.) 

These  may  he  taken  from  the  loin,  or  the  best  end  of  the 
neck,  hut  the  former  are  generally  preferred.  Trim  offi  a 
portion  of  the  fat,  or  the  whole  of  it,  unless  it  be  liked  ; pepper 
the  cutlets,  heat  the  gridiron,  rub  it  with  a bit  of  the  mutton 
suet,  broil  them  over  a brisk  fire,  and  turn  them  often  until  they 
are  done  ; this,  for  the  generality  of  eaters,  will  be  in  about 
eight  minutes  if  they  are  not  more  than  half  an  inch  thick, 
which  they  should  not  be.  French  cooks  season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  give  them  a light  coating  of  dissolved 
butter  or  of  oil,  before  they  are  laid  to  the  fire,  and  we  have 
found  the  cutlets  so  managed  extremely  good. 

Lightly  broiled,  7 to  8 minutes.  Well  done,  10  minutes. 

06.y.— A cold  Maitre  d’llotel  sauce  may  be  laid  under  the 
cutlets  when  they  are  dished ; or  they  may  be  served  quite  dry, 
or  with  brown  gravy ; or  when  none  is  at  hand,  with  good 
melted  butter  seasoned  with  mushroom  catsup,  cayenne,  and 
ChUi  vinegar,  or  lemon- juice. 

CHINA  CHILO. 

Mince  a pound  of  an  undressed  loin  or  leg  of  mutton, 
with  or  without  a portion  of  its  fat,  mix  with  it  two  or 
three  young  lettuces  shred  small,  a pint  of  young  peas,  a 
teaspooiiful  of  salt,  half  as  much  pepper,  four  tablespoons- 
ful  of  water,  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  and, 
if  the  flavour  be  liked,  a few  green  onions  minced.  Keep  the 
•whole  well  stirred  with  a fork,  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire  until 
it  is  quite  hot,  then  place  it  closely  covered  by  the  side  of  the 
Btove,  or  on  a high  trevet,  that  it  may  stew  as  softly  as  possible 
for  a couple  of  hours.  One  or  even  two  half-growai  cucumbers, 
cut  small  b}'’  scoring  the  ends  dee[)ly  as  they  are  sliced,  or  a 
quarter-pint  of  minced  muslirooms  may  be  added  with  good 
effect;  or  a dessertspoonful  of  currie-powder  and  a large 
chopped  cnion.  A dish  of  boiled  rice  should  be  sent  to  table 
with  it. 

Mutton,  1 pint;  green  peas,  1 pint;  young  lettuces,  2;  salt, 
1 teaspoonful ; pepper,  h teaspoonful;  water,  4 tablespoonsful ; 
butter,  2 to  3 ozs. : 2 hours.  Varieties : cucumbers,  2 ; or 
mushrooms  minced,  ^ pint;  or  currie-powder,  1 desseitspoonful, 
and  1 large  onion. 
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A GOOD  FAMILY  STEW  OF  MUTTON. 

Put  into  a broad  stewpan  or  saucepan,  a flat  layer  of  mutton 
chops,  freed  entirely  from  fat  and  from  the  greater  portion  of 
the  bone,  then  just  dipped  into  cold  water,  seasoned  with  pepper, 
and  lightly  dredged  with  flour ; on  these  put  a layer  of  mild 
turnips  sliced  half  an  inch  thick,  and  divided  into  squares  ; then 
some  carrots  of  the  same  thickness,  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and 
black  pepper  between  them  ; next,  another  layer  of  chops,  then 
plenty  of  vegetables,  and  as  much  weak  broth  or  cold  water  as 
will  barely  cover  the  whole ; bring  them  slowly  to  a bod,  and 
let  them  just  simmer  from  two  to  three  hours,  according  to  the 
quantity.  One  or  two  minced  onions  may  be  strewed  between 
the  other  vegetables  when  their  flavour  is  liked.  The  savour  of 
the  dish  will  be  increased  by  browning  the  chops  in  a little 
butter  before  they  are  stewed,  and  still  more  so  by  frying  the 
vegetables  lightly  as  well,  before  they  are  added  to  it.  A head 
or  two  of  celery  would  to  many  tastes  improve  the  flavour  of  the 
whole.  In  summer,  cucumber,  green  onions,  shred  lettuces,  and 
gi'een  peas  may  be  substituted  lor  the  winter  vegetables. 

Mutton,  Iree  from  fat,  2>  lbs.;  turnips,  3 lbs.;  carrots,  Slbs. ; 
celery  (if  added),  2 small  heads : 2 to  3 hours. 

Obs. — The  fat  and  trimmings  of  the  mutton  used  for  this  and 
for  other  dishes  into  which  only  the  lean  is  admissible,  may  be 
turned  to  advantage  by  cutting  the  whole  up  rather  small,  and 
then  boiling  it  in  a quart  of  water  to  the  pound,  with  a little 
spice,  a bunch  of  herbs  and  some  salt,  until  the  fat  is  nearly 
dissolved  : the  liquid  will  then,  if  strained  off  and  left  until  cold, 
make  tolerable  broth,  and  the  cake  of  fat  wliich  is  on  the  top, 
if  again  just  melted  and  poured  free  of  sediment  into  small 
pans,  will  serve  excellently  for  common  pies  and  for>  frying 
kitchen  dinners.  Less  water  will  of  coarse  p-roduce  broth  of 
better  quality,  and  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
meat  or  bon€s  will  render  it  very  good. 

AN  IRISH  STEW. 

Take  a couple  of  pounds  of  small  thick  mutton  cutlets  with 
or  without  fat  according  to  the  taste  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  stew  is  to  be  served;  take  also  four  pounds  of  good  pota- 
toes, weighed  after  they  are  pared,  slice  tlieiii  thick,  and  put  a 
portion  of  them  in  a flat  layer,  into  a large  thick  saucepan  or 
stewpan;  season  the  mutton  well  with  pepper,  and  place  some 
of  it  on  the  potatoes,  cover  it  with  another  layer,  atid  proceed 
in  the  same  manner  with  all,  reserving  plenty  of  the  vegetable 
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for  the  top ; pour  in  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  and 
add,  when  the  stew  begins  to  boil,  an  ounce  of  salt ; let  it 
simmer  gently  for  two  hours,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  When  the 
addition  of  onion  is  liked,  strew  in  two  or  three  minced  ones 
with  the  potatoes, 

Mutton  cutlets,  2 lbs. ; potatoes,  4 lbs. ; pepper,  ^ oz. ; salt, 
1 oz. ; water,  | pint : 2 hours. 

Obs.—FoT  a real  Irish  stew  the  potatoes  should  be  boiled  to 
amash  : an  additional  quarter-hour  may  be  necessary  for  the  full 
quantity  here,  but  for  half  of  it  two  hours  are  quite  sufficient. 

CUTLETS  OF  COLD  MUTTON. 

Trim  into  well-shaped  cutlets,  which  should  not  be  very 
thin,  the  remains  of  a roast  loin  or  neck  of  mutton,  or  of  a 
quite  under-dressed  stewed  or  boiled  joint ; dip  them  into  egg 
and  well  seasoned  bread-crumbs,  and  broil  or  fry  them  over  a 
quick  fire  that  they  may  be  browned  and  heated  through  with- 
out being  too  much  done.  This  is  a very  good  mode  of  serv- 
ing a half  roasted  loin  or  neck.  When  the  cutlets  are  broiled 
they  should  be  dipped  into,  or  sprinkled  thickly  with  butter 
just  dissolved,  or  they  will  be  exceedingly  dry;  a few  additional 
crumbs  should  be  made  to  adhere  to  them  after  they  are  mois- 
tened with  this. 

MUTTON  KIDNEYS  A LA  FIIAN(JAISE.  (eNTREE.) 

Skin  six  or  eight  fine  fresh  mutton  kidneys,  and  without 
opening  them,  remove  the  fat;  slice  them  rather  thin,  strew 
over  them  a large  dessertspoonful  of  minced  herbs,  of  which  two 
thirds  should  be  parsley  and  'the  remainder  thyme,  with  a tole- 
rable seasoning  of  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  some  fine  salt.  Melt 
two  ounces  of  butter  in  a frying-pan,  put  in  the  kidneys  and 
biovm  them  quickly  on  both  sides;  when  nearly  done,  stir 
amongst  them  a dessertspoonful  of  flour  and  shake  them  well 
in  the  pan ; pour  in  the  third  of  a pint  of  gravy  (or  of  hot  water 
in  default  of  this),  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  as  much  of 
lai  vey  s sauce,  or  of  mushroom  catsup,  as  will  flavour  the  wliole 
pleasantly ; bring  these  to  the  point  of  boiling,  and  pour  them  into 
a (hsh  garnished  with  fried  sippets,  or  lift  out  the  kidneys  first, 
give  the  sauce  a boil  and  pour  it  on  them.  We  generally  have  the 

117  (see  English  stew)  used  to  flavour  this 
t IS  1 in  preference  to  simple  catsup.  In  France,  a couple  of 
g asses  of  champagne,  or,  for  variety,  of  claret,  are  frequently 
added  to  the  gravy ; one  of  port  wine  can  be  substituted 
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for  either  of  these.  A dessertspoonful  of  minced  eschalots  may 
he  strewed  over  the  kidneys  with  the  herbs ; or  two  dozens  of 
very  small  ones,  previously  stewed  till  tender  in  fresh  butter 
over  a gentle  fire,  may  be  added  after  they  are  dished.  This  is 
a very  excellent  and  approved  receipt. 

Fried  6 minutes. 

BEOILED  MUTTON  KIDNEYS. 

Split  them  open  lengthwise  without  dividing  them ; strip  off 
the  skin  and  fat;  run  a fine  skewer  through  the  points  and 
across  the  back  of  the  kidneys  to  keep  them  fiat  while  broiling; 
season  thern  with  pepper  or  cayenne;  lay  them  over  a clear 
brisk  fire,  with  the  cut  sides  towards  it ; turn  them  in  from  four 
to  five  minutes ; and  in  as  many  more  dish,  and  serve  them 
quickly,  with  or  without  a cold  Maitre  d’ Hotel  sauce  under 
them.  French  cooks  season  them  with  pepper  and  fine  salt, 
and  brush  a very  small  quantity  of  oil,  or  clarified  butter  over 
them  before  they  are  broiled : we  think  this  an  improvement. 

8 to  10  minutes, 

OXFORD  RECEIPT  FOR  MUTTON  KIDNEYS.  (BREAKFAST  DISH, 

OR  ENTREE.) 

Fry  gently,  in  a little  good  butter,  a dozen  croutons  (slices  of 
bread,  of  uniform  shape  and  size,  trimmed  free  from  crust),  cut 
half  an  inch  thick,  about  two  inches  and  a half  wide,  and  from 
three  to  four  in  length ; lift  them  out  and  keep  them  hot. 
Split  quite  asunder  six  fine  fresh  kidneys,  after  having  freed 
them  trom  the  skin  and  fat;  season  them  with  fine  salt  and 
cayenne ; arrange  them  evenly  in  a clean  frying-pan,  and  pour 
some  clarified  butter  over  them.  Fry  them  over  a somewhat 
brisk  fire ; dish  each  half  upon  a crouton ; make  a sauce  in  the 
pan  as  for  veal  cutlets,  but  use  gravy  for  it  instead  of  water, 
should  it  be  at  hand ; add  a little  Avine  or  catsup ; pour  it  round 
the  croutons,  and  serve  the  kidneys  instantly. 

10  minutes. 

TO  ROAST  A FORE  QUARTER  OF  LAMB. 

This  should  be  laid  to  a clear  brisk  fire,  and  carefully  and 
plentifully  basted  from  the  time  of  its  becoming  warm  until  it 
is  ready  for  table  ; but  though  it  requires  quick  roasting,  it  must 
never  be  placed  sufficiently  near  the  fire  to  endanger  the  fat, 
which  is  very  liable  to  catch  or  burn.  When  the  joint  is  served^ 
the  shoulder  should  be  separated  from  the  ribs  with  a sharp  knife, 
and  a small  slice  of  fresh  butter,  a little  cayenne,  and  a squeeze  of 
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lemoD  Juice  should  be  laid  between  them  ; if  tbe  coob  be  an  expert 
carver,  this  bad  better  be  done  before  tbe  lamb  is  sent  to  table. 
Tbe  cold  iMaitre  d’llotel  sauce  of  page  107,  may  be  substituted 
for  tbe  usual  ingredients,  the  parsley  being  omitted  or  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  taste.  Serve  good  mint  sauce,  and  a fresh  salad 
with  til  is  roast. 

A leg,  shoulder,  or  loin  of  lamb  should  be  cooked  b}-^  tbe 
same  directions  as  tbe  quarter,  a difference  only  being  made  in 
tbe  time  allowed  fur  each. 

Fore  quarter  of  lamb,  1 f to  2 hours.  Leg,  U hour  (less  if 
xtenj  small)  ; loin,  1 to  If  hour. 

06.V.  — Tbe  time  will  vary  a little,  of  course,  from  tbe  diffe- 
rence in  the  weather,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  fire.  Lamb 
should  always  be  well  roasted. 

SADDLE  OF  LAMB. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  nice  j’oint  for  a small  party.  It  sliould 
be  roasted  at  a brisk  fire,  and  kept  constantly  basted  with  its 
own  dripping:  it  will  require  from  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
to  two  hours  roasting.  Send  it  to  table  with  mint  sauce,  and  if 
convenient,  with  brown  cucumber  sauce  also,  and  a salad. 

If  to  2 hours. 

(/6.V.  — The  following  will  be  found  an  excellent  receipt  for 
mint  sauce;  — With  three  heaped  tablespoonsful  of  finely- 
cho}))  ed  young  mint,  mix  two  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and 
six  ol‘  the  best  vinegar  : stir  it  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved. 

ROAST  LOIN  OF  LAMB. 

Place  it  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear  fire,  baste  it  fre- 
quently, froth  it  when  nearly  done,  and  serve  it  with  the  same 
sauces  as  the  preceding  joints.  A loin  of  lamb  may  be  boiled 
and  sent  to  table  with  white  cucumber,  mushroom,  common 
white  sauce,  or  parsley  and  butter. 

1 to  If  hour. 

STEWED  LEG  OF  LAMB  WITH  WHITE  SAUCE,  (eNTRKE.) 

Choose  a small  })lump  leg  of  lamb,  not  much  exceeding  five 
pdunds  in  weight  ; put  it  into  a vessel  nearly  of  its  size,  with  a few 
trimmings,  or  a bone  or  two  of  undressed  veal  if  at  hand;  cover 
it  with  cold  water,  bring  it  slowly  to  a boil,  clear  off  the  scum 
with  gieat  care  when  it  is  first  thrown  to  the  surlace,  and  when 
it  has  ,ill  been  skimmed  off,  add  a bimch  of  thyme  and  jjar.-ky, 
and  two  carrots  of  moderate  size.  Let  the  lamb  antuher  only, 
but  without  ceasing,  for  an  hour  and  a quarter;  serve  it  covered 
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with  bechamel,  or  rich  English  white  sauce,  and  send  a boiled 
tongue  to  table  with  it,  and  some  oi  the  sauce  in  a tureen. 

1 j hour. 

LOIN  OF  LAMB  STEW^ED  IN  EUTTEU.  (eNTREE.) 

Wash  the  joint,  and  wipe  it  very  dry;  skew^er  dowm  the  flap 
and  lay  it  into  a close-shutting  and  thick  stewpan,  or  saucepan* 
in  which  three  ounces  of  good  butter  have  been  just  dissolved’ 
but  not  allowed  to  boil ; let  it  simmer  slowly  over  a very  o-entle 
fire  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  and  turn  it  wdien  it  is  rather 
more  than  half  done.  Lift  it  out,  skim  and  pour  the  gravy 
o^er  it;  send  brown  asparagus,  cucumber,  or  soubise  sauce  to 
table  wnth  it;  or  browm  gravy,  mint  sauce,  and  a salad. 

2i  hours. 

LAMB  OR  MUTTON  CUTLETS,  WITH  SOUBISE  SAUCE.  (eNTREE.) 

The  best  end  of  tw'o  necks  of  either  will  be  required  fora 
handsome  dish.  Cut  them  thin  with  one  bone  to  each  ; trim  off 
the  fat  and  all  the  skin,  scrape  the  bones  veiy  clean  that  they 
may  look  white,  and  season  the  cutlets  w'ith  salt  and  white 
pepper;  brush  them  w’ith  egg,  dip  them  into  very  fine  bread- 
crumbs, then  into  clarified  butter,  and  again  into  the  bread- 
crumbs, w'hich  should  be  flattened  evenly  upon  them,  and  broil 
them  over  a very  clear  and  brisk  tire,  or  fry  them  in  a 
little  good  butter  of  a fine  clear  browm  ; press  them  in  two 
sheets  of  white  blotting  paper  to  extract  the  grease,  and  dish 
them  an  end,  with  the  points  meeting  at  the  top ; or  place  them 
one  over  the  other  in  a chain,  and  pour  into  the  centre  a sou- 
bise, or  a puree  of  cucumbers.  Brown  cucumber  sauce,  or  a 
rich  gravy,  may  be  substituted  for  either  of  these  in  serving-  a 
quite  simple  dinner.  Cutlets  of  the  loin  may  be  dressed  in  The  ( 
same  way,  after  being  dipped  into  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  wdth 
a till  seasoning  of  minced  herbs,  and  a small  quantity  of 
eschalot,  w hen  its  flavour  is  liked.  The  small  flat  bone  at  the 
end  01  the  cutlets  should  be  taken  off,  to  give  them  a very  crood 
appearance.  ° 

LAMB  CUTLETS  IN  THEIR  OWN  GRAVY, 

Follow^  exactly  the  receipt  for  mutton  cutlets  dressed  in  the 
same  way,  but  allow'  for  those  of  lamb  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
iess  of  time,  and  an  additional  spoonful  of  liquid. 

CUTLETS  OF  COf.D  LAMB. 

See  the  receipt  for  Cutlets  of  Cold  Mutton,  page  232. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
PORK. 


TO  CHOOSE  PORK. 

This  meat  is  so  proverbially,  and  we  believe  even  dangerously 
unwholesome  when  ill  fed,  or  in  any  degree  diseased,  that  its 
quality  should  be  closely  examined  before  it  is  purchased.  When 
not  home-fatted,  it  should  be  bought  if  possible  of  some  respect- 
able farmer,  or  miller,  unless  the  butcher  who  supplies  it  can 
be  perfectly  relied  on.  Both  the  fat  and  lean  should  be  very 
white,  and  the  latter  finely  grained ; the  rind  should  be  thin, 
smooth,  and  cool  to  the  touch ; if  it  be  clammy,  the  pork  is 
stale,  and  should  be  at  once  rejected ; it  ought  also  to  be  scru- 
pulously avoided  when  the  fat,  instead  of  being  quite  clear  of 
all  blemish,  is  full  of  small  kernels,  which  are  indicative  of 
disease.  The  manner  of  cutting  up  the  pork  varies  in  ditferent 
counties,  and  also  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  legs  are  either  made  into  hams,  or  slightly 
salted  for  a few  days  and  boiled ; they  are  also  sometimes  roasted 
when  the  pork  is  not  large  nor  coarse,  with  a savoury  forcemeat 
inserted  between  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  knuckle.  The  part 
of  the  shoulder  called  the  hand  is  also  occasionally  pickled  in 
the  same  way  as  hams  and  bacon,  or  it  may  be  salted  and  boiled, 
but  it  is  too  sinewy  for  roasting.  After  these  and  the  head  have 
been  taken  off,  the  remainder,  without  further  division  than 
being  split  down  the  back,  may  be  converted  into  whole  sides, 
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or  flitches^  as  they  are  usually  called,  of  bacon ; but  when  the 
meat  is  large,  and  required  in  part  for  various  other  purposes,  a 
chme  may  be  taken  out,  and  the  fat  pared  off  the  bones  of  the 
ribs  and  loins  for  bacon;  the  thin  part  of  the  body  converted 
into  pickled  pork,  and  the  ribs  and  other  bones  roasted,  or  made 
into  pies  or  sausages.  The  feet,  which  are  generally  salted  down 
for  immediate  use,  are  excellent  if  laid  for  two  or  three  weeks 
into  the  same  pickle  as  the  hams,  then  well  covered  with  cold 
water,  and  slowly  boiled  until  tender. 

The  loins  of  young  and  delicate  pork  are  roasted  with  the 
skin  on ; and  this  is  scored  in  regular  stripes  of  about  a quarter- 
inch  wide  with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  before  the  joints  are 
laid  to  the  fire.  The  skin  of  the  leg  also  is  just  cut  through  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  done  to  prevent  its  blistering,  and  to 
render  it  more  easy  to  carve,  as  the  skin  {or  crackling)  becomes 
so  crisp  and  hard  in  the  cooking,  that  it  is  otherwise  sometimes 
difficult  to  divide  it. 

To  be  at  any  time  fit  for  table,  pork  must  be  perfectly  sweety 
and  thoroughly  cooked;  great  attention  also  should  be  given 
to  it  when  it  is  in  pickle,  for  if  any  part  of  it  be  long  exposed  to 
the  air,  without  being  turned  into,  or  well  and  frequently  basted 
with  the  brine,  it  will  often  become  tainted  during  the  process 
of  curing  it. 

TO  MELT  LARD. 

Strip  the  skin  from  the  inside  fat  of  a freshly  killed  and  well- 
fed  pig;  slice  it  small  and  thin;  put  it  into  a new  or  well-scalded 
jar,  set  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a 
clear  fire.  As  it  dissolves,  strain  it  into  small  stone  jars,  or  deep 
earthen  pans,  and  when  perfectly  cold,  tie  over  it  the  skin  that 
was  cleared  from  the  lard,  or  bladders  which  have  been  thoroughly 
washed  and  wiped  very  dry.  Lard  thus  prepared  is  extremely 
pure  in  flavour,  and  keeps  perfectly  well,  if  stored  in  a cool 
place ; it  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  making  pastry,  as  well 
as  for  frying  fish,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  better  to 
keep  the  last  drainings  of  the  fat  apart  from  that  which  is  first 
poured  off,  as  it  will  not  be  quite  so  fine  in  quality. 

TO  PRESERVE  UNMELTED  LARD  FOR  MANY  MONTHS. 

For  the  particular  uses  to  which  the  leaf-fat,  or  fleed,  can  be 
advantageously  applied,  see  heed-crust.  Chapter  XVI.  It  may 
be  kept  well  during  the  summer  months  by  rubbing  fine  salt 
rather  plentifully  upon  it  when  it  is  first  taken  from  the  pig, 
and  leaving  it  for  a couple  of  days;  it  should  then  be  well 
drained,  and  covered  with  a strong  brine:  this,  in  warmer 
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weatlier,  should  he  changed  occasionally.  When  wanted  for 
use,  lay  it  into  cold  water  for  t^vo  or  three  hours,  then  wipe  it 
dry,  and  it  will  have  quite  the  effect  of  the  fresh  leaf  when  made 
into  paste. 

Inner  fat  of  pig,  6 Ihs.;  fine  salt,  | to  f lb:  2 days.  Brine;  to 
each  quart  of  water,  6 ozs.  salt. 

TO  ROAST  A SUCKING  PIG. 

After  the  pig  has 
been  scalded  and  pre- 
pared for  the  spit, 
wipe  it  as  diy  as  pos- 
sible, and  put  into 
the  body  about  half 
a pint  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs, mixed  with 
three  heaped  tea- 
spoonsful  of  sage, 
minced  very  small,  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  a large  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  and  two  thirds  as  much  of  pepper,  or  some  cayenne. 
Sew  it  up  v/ith  soft,  but  strong  cotton,  truss  it  as  a hare,  with 
the  fore  legs  skewered  back,  and  the  hind  ones  forward ; lay  it 
to  a strong,  clear  fire,  but  keep  it  at  a moderate  distance,  as  it 
would  quickly  blister  or  scorch,  if  placed  too  near.  So  soon  as 
it  has  become  warm,  rub  it  with  a bit  of  butter,  tied  in  a fold  of 
muslin,  or  of  thin  cloth,  and  repeat  this  process  constantly  while 
it  is  roasting.  When  the  gravy  begins  to  drop  from  it,  put 
basins,  or  small  deep  tureens  under,  to  catch  it  in.  As  soon  as 
the  pig  is  of  a fine  light  amber  broAvn,  and  the  steam  draws 
strongly  towards  the  fire,  wipe  it  quite  dry  with  a clean  cloth, 
and  rub  a bit  of  cold  butter  over  it.  I\’hen  it  is  half  done,  a 
pig  iron,  or  in  lieu  of  this,  a large  fiat  iron  should  be  hung  in 
the  centre  of  the  grate,  or  the  m’ddle  of  the  pig  will  be  done 
long  before  the  ends.  When  it  is  ready  for  table,  lay  it  into  a 
veiy  hot  dish,  and  before  the  spit  is  withdrawn,  take  ofi'  and 
open  the  head,  and  split  the  body  in  two;  chop  togetlier  (piicldy 
the  stuffing  and  the  l)rains,  put  them  into  half  a jiint  of  good 
veal  grav}^  ready  thickened,  add  a glass  of  Madeira  or  of 
sherr}^  and  the  gravy  which  has  dropped  from  the  pig;  pour  a 
small  poi'tion  of  this  under  the  meat,  and  serve  the  remainder 
as  hot  as  possible  in  a tureen  ; a little  pounded  rnace  and 
cayenne,  with  a sque(;ze  of  lemon-juice,  may  be  added,  should 
the  fi  avour  require  heightening.  Fine  bread  sauce,  and 
plain  graN  y should  likewise  be  served  with  it.  Some  persons 
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still  prefer  the  old-fashioned  currant  sauce  to  any  other ; and 
many  Inn  e the  brains  and  stuffing  stirred  into  rich  melted  but- 
ter, instead  of  gravy  ; but  the  receipt  uhich  we  have  gix  en  has 
usually  been  so  much  approved,  that  we  can  recommend  it  with 
some  confidence,  as  it  stands.  IModern  taste  would  perhaps  be 
Tather  in  fa\  our  of  rich  brown  gravy  and  thick  tomata  sauce,  or 
sauce  Poivrade.  ^ 

In  dishing  the  pig,  lay  the  body  flat  in  the  middle,  and  the 
bead  and  ears  at  the  ends  and  sides.  When  very  pure  oil  caa 
be  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to  butter  for  the  basting  : it  should 
be  laid  on  with  a bunch  of  feathers.  A suckling  of  three  weeks, 
old  is  considered  as  best  suited  to  the  spit;  and  it  should  always 
be  dressed,  if  })ossible,  the  day  it  is  killed. 

1^  to  I5  hour. 

BAKED  riG. 

Prepare  the  pig  exactly  as  for  roasting,  truss,  and  place  it  in 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  oven,  and  anoint  it 
thickly  in  every  part  with  white  of  egg  which  has  been  slightly 
beaten  : it  will  recpiire  no  basting,  nor  further  attention  of  any 
kind,  and  will  be  well  crisped  by  this  process. 

PIG  A LA  TARTARE. 

When  the  shoulders  of  a cold  roast  pig  are  left  entire,  take 
them  off  with  care,  remove  the  skin,  trim  them  into  good  form, 
dip  tliem  into  clarified  butter  or  very  pure  salad  oil,  then  into 
fine  crumbs  higbly  seasoned  with  cayenne  and  mixed  with  about 
a half-teaspoonful  of  salt.  Broil  them  over  a clear  brisk  fire, 
and  send  them  (piickly  to  table,  as  soon  as  the}’’  are  heated 
through  and  equally  browned,  with  tomata  sauce,  or  sauce 
Kobert.  Curried  crumbs  and  a currie-sauce  will  give  an  ex- 
cellent variety  of  this  dish  ; and  savoury  herbs,  with  two  or 
three  eschalots  chopped  small  together  and  mixed  with  the 
bread-crumbs,  and  brown  eschalot  sauce  to  accompany  the 
broil,  will  likewise  be  an  acceptable  one  to  many  tastes. 

SUCKING  PIG  EN  BLANQUETTE.  (eNTREE.) 

Raise  the  flesh  from  the  bones  of  a cold  roast  pig,  free  it  from 
the  crisj)  outer  skin  or  crackling,  and  cut  it  down  into  small 
handsome  slices.  Dissolve  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and,  if  they  can  be  easily  procured,  throw  in  a handful  of  button- 
mushrooms,  cleaned  and  sliced  ; shake  these  over  the  fire  for 
three  or  f'our  minutes,  then  stir  to  them  a dessertspoonful  of 
flour  and  continue  to  shake  or  toss  them  gently,  but  do  o.ot 
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allow  them  to  brown.  Add  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  a bay-  \ 

ler.  f,  a middling-sized  blade  of  mace,  some  salt,  a small  quantity  ' 

of  ca^^enne  or  white  pepper,  half  a pint  of  good  veal  or  beef  ^ | 
broth,  and  from  two  to  three  glasses  of  light  white  wine.  Let  | 

these  boil  gently  until  reduced  nearly  one  third ; take  out  the 
parsley  and  mace,  lay  in  the  meat,  and  bring  it  slowly  to  the 
point  of  simmering ; stir  to  it  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh 
eggs,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Serve  the  blan- 
quette  very  hot. 

TO  ROAST  PORK. 

When  the  skin  is  left  on  the  joint  which  is  to  be  roasted,  it 
must  be  scored  in  narrow  strips  of  equal  width,  before  it  is  put  to 
the  fire,  and  laid  at  a considerable  distance  from  it  at  first,  that 
the  meat  may  be  heated  through  before  the  skin  hardens  or 
begins  to  brown ; it  must  never  stand  still  for  an  instant,  and 
the  basting  should  be  constant.  Pork  is  not  at  the  present  day 
much  served  at  very  good  tables,  particularly  in  this  form ; and 
it  is  so  still  less  vfith  the  old  savoury  stuffing  of  sage  and  onions, 
though  some  eaters  like  it  always  with  the  leg : when  it  is 
ordered  for  this  joint,  therefore,  prepare  it  as  directed  for  a 

foose,  at  page  146,  and  after  having  loosened  the  skin  from  the 
nuckle,  insert  as  much  as  can  well  be  secured  in  it.  A little 
clarified  butter,  or  salad  oil  may  be  brushed  over  the  skin  quite 
at  first,  particularly  should  the  meat  not  be  very  fat,  but  unless 
remarkably  lean,  it  will  speedily  yield  sufficient  dripping  to 
baste  it  with.  Joints  from  which  the  fat  has  been  pared,  will 
require  of  course  far  less  roasting  than  those  on  which  the 
crackling  is  retained.  Brown  gravy  and  apple  or  tomata  sauce, 
are  the  usual  accompaniments  to  all  roasts  of  pork,  except  a 
sucking  pig ; they  should  always  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

Leg  of  pork  of  8 lbs.,  3 hours;  loin  of  from  5 to  6 lbs., 
with  the  skin  on,  2 to  2g-  hours;  spare-rib  of  6 to  7 lbs., 
hour. 

TO  ROAST  A SADDLE  OF  PORK. 

The  skin  of  this  joint  may  be  removed  entirely,  but  if  left  on 
it  must  be  scored  lengthwise,  or  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
be  carved.  The  pork  should  be  young,  of  fine  quality,  and  of 
moderate  size.  Boast  it  very  carefully,  either  by  the  directions 
g \ en  in  the  preceding  receipt,  or  when  the  skin  is  taken  off,  by 
those  for  a saddle  of  mutton,  allowing  in  the  latter  case  from 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour  more  of  the  fire  for  it 
in  jjroportion  to  its  weight.  Serve  it  with  good  brown  gravy 
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and  tomata  sauce,  or  sauce  Robert ; or  with  apple  sauce  should 
it  be  preferred. 

20  minutes  to  the  pound,  quite. 

TO  BROIL  OR  FRY  PORK  CUTLETS. 

Cut  them  about  half  an  inch  thick  from  a delicate  loin  of 
pork,  trim  them  into  neat  form,  and  take  off  part  of  the  fat,  or 
the  whole  of  it  when  it  is  not  liked;  dredge  a little  pepper  or 
cayenne  upon  them,  and  broil  them  over  a clear  and  moderate 
fire  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes,  sprinkle  a little  fine  salt 
upon  them  just  before  they  are  dished.  They  may  be  dipped 
into  egg  and  then  into  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  minced  sage, 
then  finished  in  the  usual  way.  When  fried,  flour  them  well, 
and  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper  first.  Serve  them  with 
gravy  made  in  the  pan,  or  with  sauce  Robert. 

cobbett’s  receipt  fob  cubing  bacon. 

(^Exiracled  from  his  “ Cottage  Economy^) 

“ All  other  parts  being  taken  away,  the  two  sides  that  remain, 
and  which  are  called  Jiitckes^  are  to  be  cured  for  bacon.  They 
are  first  rubbed  with  salt  on  their  inside,  or  flesh  sides,  then 
placed  one  on  the  other,  the  flesh  sides  uppermost  in  a salting 
trough,  which  has  a gutter  round  its  edges  to  drain  away  the 
brine ; for  to  have  sweet  and  fine  bacon,  the  flitches  must  not 
be  sopping  in  brine,  which  gives  it  the  sort  of  taste  that  barrel- 
pork  and  sea-junk  have,  and  than  which  nothing  is  more 
villainous.  Every  one  knows  how  different  is  the  taste  of  fresh 
dry  salt  from  that  of  salt  in  a dissolved  state.  Therefore, 
change  the  salt  often  ; once  in  four  or  five  days.  Let  it  melt 
and  sink  in,  but  let  it  not  lie  too  long.  Change  the  flitches,  put 
that  at  bottom  which  was  first  on  the  top.  Do  this  a couple  of 
times.  This  mode  will  cast  you  a great  deal  more  in  salt  than 
the  sopping  mode  ; but  without  it  your  bacon  will  not  be  so 
sweet  and  fine,  nor  keep  so  well.  As  to  the  time  required  for 
making  the  flitches  sufficiently  salt,  it  depends  on  circumstances; 
the  thickness  of  the  flitch,  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  place 
wherein  the  salting  is  going  on.  It  takes  a longer  time  lor  a 
thick  than  for  a thin  flitch  ; it  takes  longer  in  dry  tlian  in 
damp  weather,  it  takes  longer  in  a dry  than  in  a damp  place. 
But  for  the  flitclies  of  a hog  of  five  score,  in  weather  not  very 
drj^  or  very  damp,  about  six  weeks  may  do;  and  as  yours  is  to 
be  /■«/,  which  receives  little  injury  from  ovt  r-saiting,  give  time 
enough  ; for  you  are  to  have  baco  till  Christmas  comes  again. 
The  place  loj’  salliiig  should,  like  a dairy,  always  be  cool,  but 
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always  admit  of  a free  circulation  of  air;  confined  air,  though 
cool,  will  taint  meat  sooner  than  the  mid-day  sun  accompanied 
with  a breeze.  With  regard  to  smoking  the  bacon,  two  pre- 
cautions are  necessary:  first  to  hang  the  flitches  where  no  rain 
comes  down  upon  them,  and  next,  that  the  smoke  must  proceed 
from  wood,  not  peat,  turf,  nor  coal.  As  to  the  time  that  it 
requires  to  smoke  a flitch,  it  must  depend  a good  deal  upon 
whether  there  be  a constant  fire  beneath,  and  whether  the  fire 
be  large  or  small.  A month  will  do  if  the  fire  be  pretty 
constant,  and  such  as  a farm  house  fire  usually  is.  But  over- 
smoking, or  rather,  too  long  hanging  in  the  air,  makes  the 
bacon  rust.  Great  attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  this 
matter.  The  flitch  ought  not  to  be  dried  up  to  the  hardness  of 
a board,  and  j^et  it  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry.  Before  you  hang 
it  up,  lay  it  on  the  floor,  scatter  the  flesh-side  pretty  thickly 
over  with  bran  or  with  some  fine  saw-dust,  not  of  deal  or  fir. 
Bub  it  on  the  flesh,  or  pat  it  well  down  upon  it.  This  keeps 
the  smoke  from  getting  into  the  little  openmgs,  and  makes  a 
sort  of  crust  to  be  dried  on. 

“ To  keep  the  bacon  sweet  and  good,  and  free  from  hoppers., 
sift  fine  some  clean  and  dry  wood-ashes.  Put  some  at  the  bottom 
of  a box  or  chest  long  enough  to  hold  a flitch  of  bacon.  Lay  in 
one  flitch  ; and  then  put  in  more  ashes,  then  another  flitch,  and 
cover  this  with  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  ashes.  The  place 
where  the  box  or  chest  is  kept  ought  to  be  dry.,  and  should  the 
ashes  become  damp  they  should  be  put  in  the  fire-place  to 
dry,  and  when  cold,  put  back  again.  With  these  precautions 
the  bacon  will  be  as  good  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  on  the  first 
day” 

Obs. — Although  the  preceding  directions  for  curing  the  bacon 
are  a little  vague  as  regards  the  proportions  of  salt  and  pork, 
we  think  those  for  its  after-management  will  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers,  as  in  our  damp  cliinate  it  is  often  a matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  preserve  hams  and  bacon  through  the  year 
from  rust. 

, A GENUINE  YORKSHIRE  RECEIPT  TOR  CURING  HAMS  AND 
' BACON. 

“ Let  the  swine  be  put  up  to  fast  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  they  are  killed  (and  observe  that  neither  a time  of  severe 
frost,  nor  very  damp  weather  is  favourable  for  curing  bacon). 
After  a pig  has  been  killed  and  scalded,  let  it  hang  twelve  hours 
before  it  is  cut  up,  then  for  every  stone,  or  fourteen  pounds’ 
weight  of  the  meat,  take  one  pound  of  salt,  an  ounce  and  a 
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quarter  of  saltpetre,  and  half  an  ounce  of  coarse  sugar  Ri,h 
the  sugar  and  saltpetre  first  into  the  fleshy  parts  of ^the  norlr 
and  remove  carefully  with  a fork  any  extava sated  b lood’^^^at 
may  appr  on  it,  together  with  the  broken  vesSs  adioLn- 

=r;'£fa  gfsttj  fSsSi 
.« irs,  ‘ fc  2 

otone  floor . it  will  require  trom  a fortnight  to  three  weeks’ 
mg,  according  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  When  done 
ang  It  in  a cool  dry  place,  where  there  is  a thorouo-li  current 
of  air,  and  let  It  remain  there  until  it  is  perfectly  dry,  when  the 
salt  will  be  found  to  have  crystallized  upon  tlie  surface  Th^ 
meat  may  then  be  removed  to  your  store  and  Lot  in  ; 
chest,  surrounded  with  clean  Lter 

‘welve  mUrVoi^ 

bzfr'ito'^ofXyk"'^’  10 

KENTISH  MODE  OF  CUTTING  UP  AND  CURING  A PIG. 

eiuht  iL^nd^S  say, 

;s"-'rr  .art 

sxa  a;?  ‘ ^ “ -S'-  S 

r.5 

«v„  II,,  b.;,™  of  ,h,"S; 'ixsat™  d"^ 

pork  as  closely  as  possible,  with  a portion  of  he  regaining  sah 
between  each  layer  A very  little  water  is  sometimes  Side  1 
in  to  facilitate  the  dissol  ving  of  the  salt  into  a brine,  but  th  s is 
better  avoided,  if  possible,  and  in  damp  weather  will  nm  bl 
needed.  If  m a fortnight  it  should  not  have  risen  so  as 
entirely  to  cover  the  meat,  boil  a strong  lirine  of  salt  saltnetre 
ugar,  and  bay-salt;  let  ..t  remain  till  perfectlv  cold  and^ti  ’ 
pour  .t  over  the  pork.  A board.  wi/rtaVi^ 
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upon  it,  should  be  kept  upon  the  meat,  to  force  it  down  under 
the  brine.  In  from  three  to  four  months  it  will  be  fit  for  table, 
and  will  be  delicate  and  excellent  pickled  pork. 

The  pickling  parts  of  a porker  of  sixteen  stone  (Kentish 
weight,  or  nine  stone  two  pounds  of  common  weight,  or  fourteen, 
pounds  to  the  stone)  ; common  salt,  2 gallons  j saltpetre,  2 lbs.; 
coarse  sugar,  1 lb. ; bay-salt,  2 lbs. 

FRENCH  BACON  FOR  LARDING. 

Cut  the  bacon  from  the  pig  with  as  little  lean  to  it  as  possible. 
Hub  it  well  in  every  part,  with  salt  which  has  been  dried, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  sifted;  put  the  layers  of  bacon  close 
against  and  upon  each  other,  in.  a shallow  wooden  trough,  and 
set  in  a cool,,  but  not  a damp  cellar ; add  more  salt  all  round 
the  bacon,  and  lay  a board,  with  a very  heavy  weight  upon  it. 
Let  it  remain  for  six  weeks,  then  hang  it  up  in  a dry  and  airy 
place. 

Pork,  14  lbs. ; salt,  14  ozs. : 6 weeks. 

TO  PICKLE  CHEEKS  OF  BACON  AND  HAMS. 

One  pound  of  common  salt,  one  pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  in  fine  powder,  to  each  stone  (fourteen 
pounds)  of  the  meat  will  answer  this  purpose  extremely  well. 
An  ounce  of  black  pepper  can  be  added,  if  liked,  and  when  less 
sugar  is  |)relerred,  the  proportion  can  be  diminished  one  half, 
and  the  (juantity  of  salt  as  much  increased.  Bacon  also  may  be 
cured  by  this  receipt,  or  by  the  Bordyke  one  for  hams.  A 
month  is  sufficient  time  for  the  salting,  unless  the  pork  be  very 
large,  when  fi\  e weeks  must  be  allowed  for  a ham.  The  ingre- 
dients should  be  well  mixed,  and  all  applied  at  the  same  time. 

To  each  14  lbs.  of  pork,  salt,  1 lb.;  coarse  sugar,  1 lb.;  salt- 
petre, 1 oz. ; pe})per  (if  used),  1 oz. : 4 to  5 weeks. 

HAMS  SUPERIOR  TO  WESTPHALIA. 

Take  the  hams  as  soon  as  the  pig  is  sufficiently  cold  to  be  cut 
up,  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and  leave  them  for  three 
days  to  drain  ; throw  awa}’  the  brine,  and  for  a couple  of  hams 
of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  })ounds  weight,  mix  together  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a pound  of 
common  salt  ; rub  the  hams  in  e^■ery  part  with  these,  lay  them 
into  dee])  i)ickling- j)ans  with  the  rind  downwards,  and  kee])  them 
for  three  da}'s  well  co\ered  with  the  salt  and  sugar;  then  ])our 
over  them  a bottle  of  good  \ inegar,  and  turn  them  in  the  brine, 
and  baste  them  with  it  daily  for  a month  ; drahi  them  well,  rub 
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them  with  bran,  and  let  them  he  hung  for  a month  high  in  a 
chimney  over  a wood-fire  to  be  smoked. 

Hams,  of  from  15  to  18  lbs.  each,  2 ; to  drain  3 days.  Com- 
mon salt,  and  coarse  sugar,  each  1 lb. ; saltpetre,  2 ozs. : 3 days. 
Vinegar,  1 bottle  : 1 month.  To  be  smoked  1 month. 

Obs. — Such  of  our  readers  as  shall  make  trial  of  this  ad- 
mirable receipt,  will  acknowledge,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  hams 
thus  cured  are  in  reality  superior  to  those  of  Westphalia.  It 
was  originally  given  to  the  public  by  the  celebrated  French 
cook.  Monsieur  Ude,  to  whom,  after  having  proved  it,  we  are 
happy  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  for  it.  He  directs  that 
the  hams  when  smoked  should  be  hung  as  high  as  possi- 
ble from  the  fire,  that  the  fat  may  not  be  melted;  a very 
necessary  precaution,  as  the  mode  of  their  being  cured  renders 
it  peculiarly  liable  to  do  so.  This,  indeed,  is  somewhat  per- 
ceptible in  the  cooking,  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  con- 
ducted with  especial  care.  The  hams  should  be  very  softly 
simmered,*  and  not  orer-done.  They  should  be  large,  and  of 
finely-fed  pork,  or  the  receipt  will  not  answer.  We  give  the 
result  of  our  first  trial  of  it,  which  was  perfectly  successful. 

Leg  of  Suffolk  farm-house  pork,  14  to  15  lbs  ; saltpetre,  If  oz.; 
strong  coarse  salt,  6 ozs. ; coarse  sugar,  8 ozs. : 3 days.  Fine 
white-wine  vinegar,  1 pint.  In  pickle,  turned  daily,  1 month. 
Smoked  over  wood,  1 month. 

06.?.— When  two  hams  are  pickled  together  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients  is  required  for  each,  than  for  one 
which  is  cured  by  itself. 

HAMS. 

{Bor dyke  Receipt,') 

After  the  hams  have  been  rubbed  with  salt,  and  well  drained 
from  the  brine,  according  to  our  previous  directions,  take,  for 
each  Iburteen  pounds  weight  of  the  pork,  one  ounce  of  saltpetre 
in  fine  powder,  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  the  coarsest  sugar ; 
rub  the  meat  in  every  part  with  these,  and  let  it  remain  some 
hours,  then  cover  it  well  with  eight  ounces  of  bay-salt,  dried  and 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  common  salt : in  four 
days  add  one  pound  of  treacle,  and  keep  the  hams  turned  daily, 
and  well  basted  with  the  pickle  for  a month.  Hang  them  up 
to  drain  for  a night,  fold  them  in  brown  paper,  and  send  them 
to  be  smoked  for  a month.  An  ounce  of  ground  black  pepper 
is  often  mixed  with  the  saltpetre  in  this  receipt,  and  three 

• We  have  not  been  able  to  make  the  trial  our.selves,  but  we  Uiink  they  would 
be  even  finer  baked  than  boiled. 
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ounces  of'  bruised  juniper-berries  are  rubbed  on  to  the  meat 
before  the  salt  is  added,  when  hams  of  a very  hmh  flavour  are 
desired. 

Ham,  14  lbs. ; saltpetre,  1 oz. ; coarse  sugar,  3 ozs. : 8 to  12 
hours.  Bay-salt,  ^ lb. ; common  salt,  4 ozs. : 4 days.  Treacle, 
1 lb. : 1 month.  To  heighten  flavour,  black  pepper,  1 oz. ; 
juniper-berries,  3 ozs. 

TO  BOII/A  HAM. 

The  degree  of  soaking  which  must  be  given  to  a ham  before 
it  is  boiled,  must  depend  both  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  cured,  and  on  its  age.  If  highly  salted,  hard,  and  old,  a 
day  and  night,  or  even  longer,  may  be  requisite  to  dilate  the 
pores  sufficiently,  and  to  extract  a portion  of  the  salt.  To  do 
either  effectually  the  water  must  be  several  times  changed 
during  the  steeping.  We  generally  find  hams  cured  by  any  of 
the  receipts  which  we  have  given  in  this  chapter  quite  enough 
soaked  in  twelve  hours  ; and  they  are  more  frequently  laid  into 
water  only  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  tliey  are 
boiled.  Those  pickled  by  Monsieur  Ude’s  receipt  need  much 
less  steeping  than  any  others.  After  the  ham  has  been  scraped, 
or  brushed,  as  clean  as  possible,  pare  away  lightly  any  part 
which,  from  being  blackened  or  rusty,  would  disfigure  it  ; 
though  it  is  better  not  to  cut  the  flesh  at  all  unless  it  be  really 
requisite  for  the  good  appearance  of  the  joint.  Lay  it  into  a 
ham-kettle,  or  into  any  other  vessel  of  a similar  form,  and 
cover  it  plentifully  with  cold  water  ; bring  it  ver7j  slowh/  indeed 
to  boil,  and  clear  off  carefidly  the  scum  which  will  be  thrown 
up  in  great  abundance.  So  soon  as  the  water  has  been  cleared 
from  this,  draw  back  the  pan  quite  to  the  edge  of  the  stove,  that 
the  ham  may  be  simmered  softly,  but  steadily,  until  it  is  tender. 
On  no  account  allow  it  to  boil  fast.  A bunch  of  herbs  and 
three  or  four  carrots,  thrown  in  directly  after  the  water  has 
been  skimmed,  will  improve  it.  When  it  can  be  probed  very 
easily  with  a sharp  skewer,  or  larding-pin,  lift  it  out,  strip  off 
the  skin,  and  should  there  be  an  oven  at  hand,  set  it  in  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  having  laid  it  on  a drainer  ; strew  fine  rasp- 
ings over  it,  or  grate  a hard-toasted  crust,  or  sift  upon  it  the 
prepared  bread  of  page  129,  unless  it  is  to  be  glazed,  when 
neither  of  these  must  be  used. 

Small  ham,  34  to  4 hours;  moderate  sized,  4 to  41  hours; 
very  large,  5 to  51  hours. 

— We  have  seen  the  following  manner  of  boiling  a ham 
recommended,  but  we  have  not  tried  it ; — “ Put  into  the  water 
in  which  it  is  to  be  boiled,  a quart  of  old  cider  and  a pint  of 
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vinegar,  a large  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a bay  leaf.  When  it 
is  two  thirds  done,  skin,  cover  it  with  raspings,  and  set  it  in  an 
oven  until  it  is  done  pough  : if;  will  prove  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  a ham  boiled  in  the  usual  way.” 

FRENCH  RECEIPT  EOR  BOILING  A HAM. 

After  having  soaked,  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  trimmed  the 
ham,  put  over  it  a little  very  sweet  clean  hay,  and  tie  it  up  in 
a thin  cloth  ; place  it  in  a ham  kettle,  a braising  pan,  or  any 
other  vessel  as  nearly  of  its  size  as  can  be,  and  cover  it  with  two 
jiarts  of  cold  water,  and  one  of  light  white  wine  (we  think  the 
reader  will  perhaps  find  cider  a good  substitute  for  this) ; add, 
when  it  boils  and  has  been  skimmed,  four  or  five  carrots,  two  or 
three  onions,  a large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  the  smallest  bit 
of  garlic.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently  from  four  to  five  hours,  or 
longer  should  the  ham  be  very  large.  When  perfectly  tender, 
lift  it  out,  take  off  the  rind,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  fine 
crumbs,  or  some  raspings  of  bread  mixed  with  a little  finely 
minced  parsley.  ^ 

TO  BAKE  A HAM. 

Unless  when  too  salt,  from  not  being  sufficiently  soaked,  a 
ham  (particularly  a young  and  fresh  one)  eats  much  better 
baked  than  boiled,  and  remains  longer  good.  The  safer  plan  is 
to  lay  it  into  plenty  of  cold  water  over  night.  The  followino* 
day  soak  it  for  an  hour  or  more  in  warm  water,  wash  it  deli- 
cately clean,  trim  smoothly  off  all  rusty  parts,  and  lay  it  with 
the  rind  downwards  into  a coarse  paste  rolled  to  about  an  inch 
thick;  moisten  the  edges,  draw,  pinch  them  together,  and  fold 
them  over  on  the  upper  side  of  the  ham,  taking  care  to  close 
them  so  that  no  gravy  can  escape.  Send  it  to  a well -heated, 
but  not  a fierce  oven.  A very  small  ham  will  require  quite 
three  hours  baking,  and  a large  one  five.  The  crust  and  the 
skin  must  be  removed  while  it  is  hot.  ^When  part  only  of  a 
ham  is  dressed,  this  mode  is  better  far  than  boilino-  it. 

O 

TO  BOIL  BACON. 

When  very  highly  salted  and  dried,  it  should  be  soaked  for 
an  hour  before  it  is  dressed.  Scrape  and  wash  it  well,  cover  it 
plentifully  with  cold  water,  let  it  both  heat  and  boil  slowly 
remove  all  the  scum  with  care,  and  when  a fork  or  skewer  will 
penetrate  the  bacon  easily  lift  it  out,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  strew 
raspings  of  bread  over  the  top,  or  grate  upon  it  a hard  crust 
which  has  been  toasted  until  it  is  crisp  quite  through  ; or  should 
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it  be  at  hand,  use  for  the  purpose  the  bread  recommended  at 
page  129,  then  dry  it  a little  before  the  fire,  or  set  it  for  a few 
minutes  into  a gentle  oven.  Bacon  requires  long  boiling,  but 
the  precise  time  depends  upon  its  quality,  the  flesh  of  young 
porkers  becoming  tender  much  sooner  than  that  of  older  ones ; 
sometimes,  too,  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  has  been  fed 
renders  the  meat  hard,  and  it  will  then,  unless  thoroughly- 
cooked,  prove  very  indigestible.  From  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
less  for  tlie  pound,  must  be  allowed  for  unsmoked  bacon,  or  for 
pickled  pork. 

Smoked  bacon  (striped),  2 lbs.,  from  to  1 1 hour  ; unsmoked 
bacon,  or  pork,  1 to  1:1  hour. 

— The  thickest  part  of  a large  gammon  of  bacon  will 
require  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer  boiling  than  the 
thinner  side. 


BACON  BROILED  OB  TRIED. 

Cut  it  evenly  in  thin  slices,  or  rashers^  as  they  are  generally 
called,  pare  from  them  all  rind  and  rust,  curl  them  round,  fasten 
them  with  small  slight  skewers,  then  fry,  broil,  or  toast  them 
in  a Dutch  oven  ; draw  out  the  skewers  before  they  are  sent  to 
table.  A few  minutes  will  dress  them  either  way.  They  may 
also  be  cooked  without  being  curled.  The  rind  should  always  be 
taken  off,  and  the  bacon  gently  toasted,  grilled,  or  fried,  that  it 
may  be  well  done  Avithout  being  too  much  dried,  or  hardened : 
it  should  be  cut  thin. 

DRESSED  RASHERS  OF  BACON. 

Slice  rather  thicker  than  for  frjdng,  some  cold  boiled  bacon, 
and  streAv  it  lightly  on  both  sides  Avith  fine  raspings  of  bread, 
or  Avith  a grated  crust  Avhich  has  been  very  sloAvly  and  gradually 
toasted  until  brown  quite  through.  Toast  or  warm  the  rash- 
ers in  a Dutch  oven,  and  serve  them  Avith  veal  cutlets,  or  any 
other  delicate  meat.  The  bacon  thus  dressed  is  much  nicer 
than  Avhen  broiled  or  fried  Avithout  the  previous  boiling. 

4 to  5 minutes. 

TONBRIDGE  BRAAVN. 

Split  open  the  head  of  a middling-sized  porker,  remoA-e  the 
brain  and  all  the  bones,  streAV  the  inside  rather  thickly  Avith  fine 
salt,  and  let  it  drain  until  the  following  day.  Cleanse  the  ears 
and  feet  in  the  same  manner ; Avipe  them  all  from  the  brine, 
lay  them  into  a large  pan,  and  rub  them  well  Avitli  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  saltpetre  mixed  Avitli  six  ounces  of  sugar ; in  twelve 
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Lours,  add  six  ounces  of  salt;  the  next  day  pour  a quarter-pint 
of  good  vinegar  over  tliem,  and  keep  them  turned  in  the  pickle 
every  twenty -four  hours,  for  a week,  then  wash  it  off  the  ears 
and  feet,  and  boil  them  for  about  an  hour  and  a half;  bone  the 
feet  while  they  are  warm,  and  trim  the  gristle  from  the  large 
ends  of  the  ears.  When  these  are  ready,  mix  a large  grated 
nutmeg  with  a teaspoonful  and  a half  of  mace,  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  cayenne,  and  as  much  of  cloves.  Wash,  but  do  not  soak 
the  head ; wipe  and  flatten  it  on  a board  ; cut  some  of  the  flesh 
from  the  thickest  parts,  and  (when  the  whole  of  the  meat  has 
been  seasoned  equally  with  the  spices)  lay  it  on  the  thinnest ; 
intermix  it  with  that  of  the  ears  and  feet,  roll  it  up  very  tight, 
and  bind  it  firmly  with  broad  tape ; fold  a thin  pudding-cloth 
quite  closely  round  it,  and  tie  it  securely  at  both  ends.  A 
braising-pan,  from  its  form,  is  best  adapted  for  boiling  it,  but  if 
there  be  not  one  at  hand,  place  the  head  in  a vessel  adapted  to 
its  size,  with  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  feet  and  ears,  a 
large  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  two  moderate-sized  onions’  a 
small  head  of  celery,  three  or  four  carrots,  a teaspoonful  of  pep- 
percorns, and  sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  it  well ; boil  it  very 
gently  for  four  hours,  and  leave  it  until  two  parts  cold  in  the 
liquor  in  which  it  was  boiled.  Take  off  the  cloth,  and  put  the 
brawn  between  two  dishes  or  trenchers,  with  a heavy  weight  ou 
the  upper  one.  The  next  day  take  off  the  fillets  of  ta]J,  and 
serve  the  head  whole  or  sliced. 


ITALIAN  PORK  CHEESE. 

Chop,  not  veiyfine,  one  pound  of  lean  pork  vdth  two  pounds 
of  the  inside  fat ; strew  over,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  them 
three  teaspoonsful  of  salt,  nearly  half  as  much  pepper,  a half- 
teas})oonful  of  mixed  parsley,  tlymie,  and  sage  (and  sweet-basil, 
if  it  can  be  procured),  all  minced  extremely  small.  Press  the 
meat  closely  and  evenly  into  a shallow  tin,— such  as  are  used 
for  Yorkshire  puddings  will  answer  well,— and  bake  it  in  a very 
gentle  oven  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half:  it  is  served 
cold,  in  slices.  Should  the  proportion  of  fat  be  considered  too 
much,  it  can  be  diminished  on  a second  trial. 

jMinced  mushrooms  or  truffles  may  be  added  with  very  good 
effect  to  all  meat-cakes,  or  compositions  of  this  kind. 

Lean  of  p>ork,  1 lb. ; fat,  2 lbs. ; salt,  3 teaspoonsful ; pepper, 
teaspoonful;  mace,  i teaspoonful;  nutmeg,  1 small;  mixed 
herbs,  1 large  tablespoonful:  1 to  hour. 
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SAUSAGE-MEAT  CAKE,  OE,  PAIN  EE  POEC  FEAIS. 

Season  very  Iiighly  from  two  to  three  pounds  of  good  sau- 
sage-mea^  both  with  spices  and  with  sage,  or  with  thyme  and 
paismy,  n these  be  preferred;  press  the  mixture  into  a pan, 
and  proceed  exactly  as  for  the  veal-cake  of  page  209.  A few 

minced  eschalots  can  be  mixed  with  the  meat  for  those  who 
JliKe  their  flavour. 


SAUSAGES. 


Common  farm-house  sausages  are  made  with  nearly  equal 
parts  of  fat  and  lean  pork,  coarsely  chopped,  and  seasoned  vdth 
salt  and  pepper  only.  They  are  put  into  skins  (which  have 
previously  been  turned  inside  out,  scraped  very  thin,  washed 
with  exceeding  nicety,  and  wiped  very  dry),  then  twisted  into 
links,  and  should  be  hung  in  a cool  airy  larder,  when  they  will 
remain  good  for  some  time.  Odd  scraps  and  trimmings  of  pork 
are  usually  taken  for  sausage-meat  when  the  pig  is  killed  and 
cut  up  at  home ; but  the  chine  and  blade-bone  are  preferred  in 
general  for  the  purpose.  The  pork  rinds,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  will  make  a strong  and  almost  flavourless  jelly,  which 
may  l3e  used  with  excellent  effect  for  stock,  and  which,  with  the 
addition  of  some  pork-bones,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and  some 
di  led  peas,  will  make  a very  nutritious  soup  for  those  who  do 
not  object  to  the  pork-flavour  which  the  bones  will  give.  Half 
an  oun^  of  salt,  and  nearly  or  quite  a quarter-ounce  of  pepper 
wi  1 sufliciently  season  each  pound  of  the  sausage-meat. 

KENTISH  SAUSAGE-MEAT. 

pounds  lean  pork,  add  two  of  flit,  and  let  both 
be  taken  clear  of  skin.  As  sausages  are  lighter,  though  not  so 
dehcatewhcn  the  meat  is  somewhat  coarsely  chopiied,  this 
diflerence  should  be  attended  to  in  making  them.  AVhen  the 
lat  and  lean  are  partially  mixed,  strew  over  them  two  ounces 
and  a half  of  dry  salt,  beaten  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  one 
ounce  of  ground  black  pepper,  and  three  large  tablespoonsful 
sage,  very  finely  minced.  Turn  the  meat  with  the  chopping 
knife,  untfl  the  ingredients  are  well  blended.  Test  it  before  it 
^ taken  off  the  block,  by  frying  a small  portion,  that  if  more 
seasoning  be  desired,  it  may  at  once  be  added.  A full-sized 
lu  meg,  and  a small  dessertspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  would, 
to  many  tastes,  improve  it.  This  sausage-meat  is  usually 

draw  of  space  for  more  essential  matter,  to  with- 

uraw  irom  ciiapter  I.  the  receipt  m which  this  was  named. 
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formed  into  cakes,  wliich,  after  being  well  floured,  arc  roasted 
in  a Dutch  oven.  They  must  be  watched,  and  often  turned, 
that  no  part  may  be  scorched.  The  meat  may  also  be  put 
into  skins,  and  dressed  in  any  other  way. 

Lean  of  pork,  3 lbs.;  fat,  2 lbs.;  salt,  ozs.;  pepper,  1 oz.; 
minced  sage,  3 large  tablespoonsfal. 

EXCELLEINT  SAUSAGES. 

Chop,  first  separately,  and  then,  together,  one  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  veal,  perfectly  free  from  fat,  skin,  and  sinew,  an 
equal  weight  of  lean  pork,  and  of  the  inside  fat  of  the  pig. 
Mix  well,  and  strew  over  the  meat  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of 
salt,  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  one  nutmeg  grated,  and  a large 
teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace.  Turn,  and  chop  the  sausages 
until  they  are  equally  seasoned  throughout,  and  tolei  ably  fine  ; 
press  them  into  a clean  pan,  and  keep  tliem  in  a very  cool 
place.  Form  them,  when  wanted  for  table,  into  cakes  something 
less  than  an  inch  thick,'  flour  and  fry  them  then  for  about 
ten  minutes  in  a little  butter. 

Lean  of  veal  and  pork,  of  each  1 lb.  4 ozs. ; fat  of  pork,  1 
lb.  4 ozs. ; salt,  oz.;  pepper,  ^ oz.;  nutmeg,  1;  mace,  1 large 
teaspoonful : fried  in  cakes,  10  minutes. 

POUNDED  SAUSAGE-MEAT. 

{Very  good.^ 

Take  from  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal,  or  from  the  fillet 
or  loin,  a couple  or  more  pounds  of  flesh  without  any  inter- 
mixture of  fat  or  skin  ; chop  it  small,  and  pound  it  thoroughly 
in  a large  mortar,  with  half  its  weight  of  the  inside,  or  leal-fat, 
of  a pig ; proportion  salt  and  spice  to  it  by  the  preceding 
receipt,  form  it  into  cakes,  and  fry  it  as  above. 

BOILED  SAUSAGES. 

Li  Lincolnshire,  sausages  are  frequently  boiled  in  the  skins, 
and  served  upon  a toast,  as  a corner  dish.  They  should  be  put 
into  boiling  water,  and  simmered  from  seven  to  ten  minutes, 
according  to  their  size. 

SAUSAGES  AND  CHESTNUTS.  (eNTREE.) 

An  excellent  dish.  {Frenchd) 

lloast,  and  take  the  husk  and  skin  from  forty  fine  Spanish 
chestnuts  ; fry  gently,  in  a morsel  of  butter,  six  small  flat  oval 
cakes  of  fine  sausage-meat,  and  when  they  are  well  browned, 
lift  them  out  and  pour  into  a saucepan,  which  should  be  bright 
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in  tlie  inside,  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  in  which  they  have 
been  fried ; mix  with  it  a large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  stir 
these  over  the  fire  till  they  are  well  and  equally  browned; 
then  pour  in  by  degrees  nearly  half  a pint  of  strong  beef  or 
veal  broth,  or  gravy,  and  two  glasses  of  good  white  wine ; add 
a small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs,  and  as  much  salt  and  pepper, 
or  cayenne,  as  will  season  the  whole  properly ; give  it  a boil, 
lay  in  the  sausages  round  the  pan,  and  the  chestnuts  in  the 
centre  ; stew  them  very  softly  for  nearly  an  hour ; take  out  the 
herbs,  dish  the  sausages  neatly,  and  heap  the  chestnuts  in  the 
centre,  strain  the  sauce  over  them  and  serve  them  very  hot. 
This  is  a corner  dish.  There  should  be  no  sage  mixed  with  the 
pork  to  dress  thus. 

Chestnuts  roasted,  40 ; sausages,  6 ; gravjq  nearly  ^ pint ; 
sherry  or  Madeira,  2 wineglassesful : stewed  together  from  50 
to  60  minutes. 


TRUFFLED  SAUSAGES. 

(Saucisses  aux  Truffes.') 

With  two  pounds  of  the  lean  of  young  tender  pork,  mix  one 
pound  of  fat,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  truffles,  minced  very 
small,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt,  a seasoning  of  cayenne, 
or  quite  half  an  ounce  of  white  pepper,  a nutmeg,  a teaspoonful 
of  freshly  pounded  mace,  and  a dessertspoonful  or  more  of 
savoury  herbs  dried  and  reduced  to  powder.  Test  a morsel  of 
the  mixture  ; heighten  any  of  the  seasonings  to  the  taste  ; and 
put  the  meat  into  delicately  clean  skins : if  it  be  for  immediate 
use,  and  the  addition  is  liked,  moisten  it,  before  it  is  dressed,  with 
one  or  two  glassesful  of  Madeira.  The  substitution  of  a clove  of 
garlic  for  the  truffles,  will  convert  these  into  Saucisses  a i’Ail, 
or  garlic  sausages. 
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Boiled  Fowl. 

TO  CHOOSE  POULTRY. 

Young,  plump,  well-fed,  but  not  over-fatted  poultry  is  the  best. 
The  skin  of  fowls  and  turkeys  should  be  clear,  white,  and  finely 
grained,  the  breasts  broad  and  full-fleshed,  the  legs  smooth,  the 
toes  pliable  and  easily  broken  when  bent  back ; the  birds 
should  also  be  heavy  in  proportion  to  their  size.  This  applies 
equally  to  geese  and  ducks,  of  which  the  breasts  likewise  should 
be  very  plump,  and  the  feet  yellow  and  flexible : when  these 
are  red  and  hard,  the  bills  of  the  same  colour,  and;  the  skin  full 
of  hairs,  and  extremely  coarse,  the  birds  are  old. 

White-legged  fowls  and  chickens  should  be  chosen  for 
boiling,  because  their  appearance  is  the  most  delicate  when 
dressed;  but  the  dark-legged  ones  often  prove  more  juicy 
and  of  better  flavour  when  roasted,  and  their  colour  then  is , 
immaterial. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  poultry  from 
becoming  ever  so  slightly  tainted  before  it  is  cooked,  but  unless 
the  weather  be  exceedingly  sultry,  it  should  not  be  quite  freshly 
killed  :*  pigeons  only  are  the  better  for  being  so,  and  are 
thought  to  lose  their  flavour  by  hanging  even  a day  or  two. 

• If  from  accidental  circumstances  it  should  become  apparently  unfit  for 
table,  it  may  be  resturcd  to  an  e table  .■'tale  by  the  same  means  as  tislj ; it  should 
not,  however,  be  pnrclia.sed,  at  any  time,  vbi  n it  exhibits  a greenish  tint  on  any 
part  ol  the  skin,  as  tins  indicates  its  being  already  stale. 
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Turkej^s,  as  we  have  stated  in  our  receipts  for  them,  are  very 
tough  and  poor  eating  if  not  sufficiently  long  kept.  A goose, 
also,  in  winter,  should  hang  some  days  before  it  is  dressed,  and 
fowls,  likewise,  will  be  improved  by  it. 

All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be  thoroughly  cooked^  though 
without  being  overdone,  for  nothing  in  general  can  more 
effectually  destroy  the  appetite  than  the  taste  and  appearance 
of  their  hesh  Avhen  brought  to  table  half  roasted  or  boiled. 


TO  BONE  A EOWL  OB  TURKEY  WITHOUT  OPENING  IT. 

After  the  fowl  has  been  drawn  and  singed,  wipe  it  inside  and 
out  with  a clean  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it.  Take  off  the  head, 
cut  through  the  skin  all  round  the  first  joint  of  the  legs,  and 
pull  them  from  the  fowl,  to  draw  out  the  large  tendons.  Raise 
the  flesh  first  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back-bone,  and  a 
little  also  from  the  end  of  the  breast-bone,  if  necessary ; work 
the  knife  gradually  to  the  socket  of  the  thigh  ; with  the  point  of 
the  knife  detach  the  joint  from  it,  take  the  end  of  the  bone 
firmly  in  the  fingers,  and  cut  the  flesh  clean  from  it  down  to  the 
next  joint,  round  which  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  carefully,  and 
when  the  skin  is  loosened  from  it  in  every  part,  cut  round  the 
next  bone,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  it,  until  the 
wdiole  of  the  leg  is  done.  Remove  the  bones  of  the  other  leg  in 
the  same  manner ; then  detach  the  flesh  from  the  back  and 
breast-bone  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  reach  the  upper  joints 
of  the  wings ; proceed  with  these  as  with  the  legs,  but  be 
especially  careful  not  to  pierce  the  skin  of  the  second  joint : it 
is 'usual  to  leave  the  pinions  unboned,  in  order  to  give  more 
easily  its  natural  form  to  the  fowl  when  it  is  dressed.  The 
merry-thought  and  neck-bones  may  now  easily  be  cut  away,  the 
back  and  side-bones  taken  out  without  being  divided,  and  the 
breast-bone  separated  carefully  from  the  flesh  (which,  as  the 
work  progresses,  must  be  turned  back  from  the  bones  upon  the 
fowl,  until  it  is  completely  inside  out).  After  the  one  remainmg 
bone  is  removed,  draw  the  wings  and  legs  back  to  their  proper 
form,  and  turn  the  fowl  the  right  side  outwards. 

A turkey  is  boned  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  it 
requires  a very  large  proportion  of  forcemeat  to  fill  it  entirely, 
the  legs  and  wings  are  sometimes  drawn  into  the  body,  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  this.  If  very  securely  trussed,  and 
sewn,  the  bird  may  be  either  boiled,  or  stewed  in  rich  gravy,  as 
well  as  roasted,  after  being  boned  and  forced. 
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ANOTHER  MODE  OF  BONING  A FOWL  OR  TURKEY. 

Cut  through  the  skin  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  raise 
the  flesh  carefully  on  either  side  with  the  point  of  a sharp 
knife,  until  the  sockets  of  the  wings  and  thighs  are  reached. 
Till  a little  practice  has  been  gained,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to 
bone  these  joints  before  proceeding  further  ; but  after  they  are 
once  detached  from  it,  the  whole  of  the  body  may  easily  be 
separated  from  the  flesh  and  taken  out  entire  : only  the  neck- 
bones  and  merrythought  will  then  remain  to  be  removed.  The 
bird  thus  prepared  may  either  be  restored  to  its  original  form, 
by  filling  the  legs  and  wings  with  forcemeat,  and  the  body  with 
the  livers  of  two  or  three  fowls,  if  they  can  be  procured,  mixed 
with  alternate  layers  of  parboiled  tongue,  freed  from  the  rind, 
fine  sausage  meat,  or  veal  forcemeat,  or  thin  slices  of  the  nicest 
bacon,  or  aught  else  of  good  flavour,  which  will  give  a marbled 
appearance  to  the  fowl  when  it  is  carved ; and  then  be  sewn  up 
and  trussed  as  usual;  or  the  legs  and  wings  may  be  drawn 
inside  the  body,  and  the  bird  being  first  flattened  on  a table  maybe 
covered  with  sausage  meat,  and  the  various  other  ingredients  we 
have  named,  so  placed  that  it  shall  be  of  equal  thickness  in 
every  part ; then  tightly  rolled,  bound  firmly  together  with  a 
fillet  of  broad  tape,  wrapped  in  a thin  pudding- cloth,  closely 
tied  at  both  ends,  and  dressed  as  follows  ; — Put  it  into  a braising- 
pan,  stewpan,  or  thick  iron  saucepan,  bright  in  the  inside,  and 
fitted  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  its  size  ; add  all  the  chicken  bones, 
a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  carrots,  two  bay-leaves,  a large 
blade  of  mace,  twenty  four  white  peppercorns,  and  any  trim- 
mings or  bones  of  undressed  veal  which  may  be  at  hand  ; cover 
the  whole  Avith  good  veal-broth,  add  salt,  if  needed,  and  stew 
it  A^ery  softly,  from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and 
a half;  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor  in  Avhich  it  was  stewed;  and 
after  it  is  lifted  out,  boil  doAvn  the  gravy  to  a jelly  and  strain  it ; 
let  it  become  cold,  clear  off  the  fat,  and  serve  it  cut  into  large 
dice  or  roughed,  and  laid  round  the  fowl,  which  is  to  be  served 
cold.  If  restored  to  its  form,  instead  of  being  rolled,  it  must  be 
steAved  gently  for  an  hour,  and  may  then  be  sent  to  table  hot, 
covered  Avith  mushroom,  or  any  other  good  sauce  that  may  be 
preferred ; or  it  may  be  left  until  the  folloAving  day,  and  served 
garnished  Avith  the  jelly,  Avhich  should  be  firm,  and  very  clear 
and  Avell-flavoured  : the  liquor  in  which  the  calf’s  foot  has  been 
boiled  doAvn,  added  to  the  broth,  Avill  give  it  the  necessary 
degree  of  consistency.  French  cooks  add  three  or  four  onions 
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to  these  preparations  of  poultry  (the  last  of  which  is  called  a 
galantine)  : but  these  our  own  taste  would  lead  us  to  reject. 

Rolled,  If  to  hour;  galantine,  I hour. 

Ob.s.—K  couple  of  fowls,  boned  and  rolled,  make  an  excel- 
lent pie. 

TO  BONE  FOWLS  FOR  FRICASSEES,  CURRIES,  AND  PIES. 

First  carve  them  entirely  into  joints,  then  remove  the  bones, 
beginning  with  the  legs  and  wings,  at  the  head  of  the  largest 
bone ; hold  this  with  the  fingers,  and  work  the  knife  as  directed 
in  the  receipt  above.  The  remainder  of  the  birds  is  too  easily 
done  to  require  any  instructions. 

TO  ROAST  A TURKEY. 

In  very  cold  weather  a 
turkey  in  its  feathers  will 
hang  (in  an  airy  larder) 
quite  a fortnight  with  ad- 
vantage ; and,  however  fine 
a quality  o^f  bird  it  ma}*-  be, 
unless  sufficiently  long  kept, 
it  will  prove  not  worth  the 
Turkey  trussed  for  Roasting.  dressing,  though  it  should 

always  be  perfecth/  sweet  when  prepared  for  table.  Pluck, 
draw,  and  singe  it  with  exceeding  care ; wash,  and  then  dry  it 
thoroughly  witli  clean  cloths,  or  merely  wipe  the  outside  well, 
without  wetting  it,  and  pour  water  plentifully  through  the  in- 
side. Fill  the  breast  with  forcemeat  (No.  1,  page  143),  or  with 
the  finest  sausage  meat,  highly  seasoned  with  minced  herbs, 
lemon-rind,  mace,  and  caj'enne.  Truss  the  bird  firmly,  lay  it 
to  a clear  sound  fire,  baste  it  constantly  and  bountifully  with 
butter,  and  serve  it  when  done  with  good  brown  gra\y,  and 
well-made  bread  sauce.  An  entire  chain  of  delicate  fried  sau- 
sages is  still  often  placed  in  the  dish,  round  a turkey,  as  a 
garnish. 

It  is  usual  to  fold  and  fiistcn  a sheet  of  buttered  writing  pajier 
over  the  breast  to  prevent  its  being  too  niucb  coloured;  tliis 
should  be  removed  twenty  minutes  before  the  bird  is  done. 
The  forcemeat  of  chestnuts  (No.  Id,  Chapter  VI.)  may  be  very 
advantageously  substituted  for  tlie  conunouer  kinds  in  stiilling 
it,  and  the  body  may  then  be  tilled  wuii  chestnuts,  jireviously 
Stewed  until  tender  in  rich  gravy,  (>r  simmered  overaslow  tire  in 
plenty  of  rasped  bacon,  with  a high  seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  cayenne,  until  tney  are  so  ; or,  instead  of  this,  weli-made 
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chestnut  sauce,  or  a dish  of  stewed  chestnuts,  may  he  sent  to 
table  with  the  turkey. 

06,* —A  turkey  should  he  laid  at  first  far  from  the  fire,  and 
drawn  nearer  when  half  done,  though  never  sutucicnJy  so  to 
scorch  it ; it  should  be  wetf  roasted,  for  even  the  most  myetera  e 
aavocates  of  under-dressed  meats  will  seldom  toleiate  the  taste 
or  sight  of  partialiy-raw  poultry. 

TO  BOIL  A TURKEY. 

A delicate  hut  plump  hen- 
turkey  of  moderate  size  should 
be  selected  for  boiling,  kick 
and  draw  it,  using  the  greatest 
precaution  not  to  break  the 
gall  bladder;  singe  it ^ with 
writing  paper,  take  off  the 
head  and  neck,  cut  through 
the  skin  round  the  first  joint 
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of^the  legs,  and  draw  them  off:  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
fastening  the  feet  to  a strong  hook,  and  then  pnllmg  the  bird 
away  from  it.  Wash  it  exceedingly  clean,  and  then  wipe  it  dry , 
fill  the  breast  with  the  forcemeat  Ko.  1 or  2 of  Cliaptei  } 
with  the  oyster,  chestnut,  or  French  forcemeat,  of  which  the 
receipts  are  given  in  the  same  chapter.  In  trussing  it  draw  the 
le-s  into  the  body,  break  the  breast-bone,  and  give  the  turkey 
as°  round  and  plump  an  appearance  as  can  he.  i ut  it  into 
plenty  of  warm  water,  clear  off  the  scum  with  t e grea  es 
as  it  is  throwm  to  the  surface,  and  boil  the  bird  very  gently  from 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  and  a quarter.  A very  large 
turkey  would  require  a longer  time,  but  it  is  unsuited  o 
mode  of  cooking.  When  the  oyster-forcemeat  is  used,  a large 
tureen  of  rich  oyster  sauce  should  accompany  the  disii ; dlu 
celery  sauce,  or  good  white  sauce,  may  otherwise  he  sent  to 
table^ with  it ; and  a boiled  tongue  or  a small  ham  is  usimlly 
served  in  addition.  For  a plain  family  dinner,  a delicate 
cheek  of  bacon  is  sometimes  substituted  for  either  of  these,  and 
parsley  and  butter  for  a more  expensive  sauce.  Fast  houmg 
will  cause  the  skin  of  the  bird  to  break,  and  must  therefore 
be  especially  avoided:  it  should  hang  for  som.e  days  bedore  it 
is  dressed,  for  if  quite  freshly  killed  it  will  not  he  tendei, 
it  mu«t  be  perfectly  sweet  to  he  fit  for  table.  ^ 

Moderate-sized  turkey,  U to  2 hours;  large  turkey,  longer; 

very  small  cue,  less  lime. 

s 
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TURKEY  BONED  AND  PORCED. 

(^u4n  excellent  duli.^ 

Take  a small,  well-kept,  but  quite  sweet  hen-turkey,  of  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds  weight,  and  remove,  by  the  receipt  for  a 
fowl  (page  254),  all  the  bones  except  those  of  the  pinions, 
without  opening  the  bird ; draw  it  into  shape,  and  fill  it  entirely 
with  exceedingly  fine  sausage  meat,  beginning  with  the  legs  and 
wings;  plump  the  breast  well  in  preparing  it,  and  when  its 
original  form  is  quite  restored,  tie  it  securely  at  both  ends,  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  legs ; pass  a slight  iron  skewer  through 
these  and  the  body,  and  another  through  the  wings  and  body ; 
then  lay  a twine  over  the  back  of  the  turkey,  and  pass  it  under 
the  ends  of  the  first  skewer,  cross  it  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
and  pass  it  under  the  ends  of  the  second  skew'er ; then  carry  it 
over  the  pinions  to  keep  them  firmly  in  their  place,  and  fasten 
it  at  the  neck.  When  a cradle  spit,  of  which  the  engraving 
below  shows  the  form,  and  which  opens  with  a joint  to  receive  the 


Cradle  Spit. 


roast,  is  not  at  hand,  a bottle  jack  wall  be  found  more  conve- 
nient than  any  other  for  holding  the  turkey  ; and  after  the  hook 
of  this  is  passed  through  the  neck,  it  must  be  further  supported 
by  a string  running  across  the  back  and  under  the  points  of  the 
skewer  which  confines  the  pinions  to  the  hook  ; for,  otherwise, 
its  weight  wmuld  most  probably  cause  it  to  fall.  Flour  it  well, 
place  it  far  from  the  fire  until  'it  is  heated  through,  and  baste  it 
plentifully  and  incessantly  with  butter.  An  hour  and  three 
quarters  will  roast  it  well.  Break  and  boil  down  the  bones  for 
gravy  in  a pint  and  a half  ot  water,  with  a little  salt,  a few 
slices  of  celery,  a dozen  corns  of  pepper,  and  a branch  or  two  of 
parsley.  Brown  gently  in  a morsel  of  good  butter,  a couple  of 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  add  to  them  a slight  dredge  of  flour,  and  a 
little  cayenne,  and  pour  to  them  the  broth  from  the  bones,  after 
it  has  boiled  an  hour,  and  been  strained  and  skimmed ; shake 
the  stewpan  well  round,  and  stew  the  gravy  until  it  is  y anted 
for  table;  clear  it  entirely  from  fat;  strain,  and  serve  it  very 
hot.  An  eschalot,  or  half  an  onion  may  be  browned  \\ith  tne 
bam  when  either  is  liked,  but  their  flavour  is  not,  we  think, 
appropriate  with  poultry. 
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Tlie  turkey  may  be  partially  filled  with  the  forcemeat  hTo.  1 
or  3,  of  Chapter  VI.,  and  the  sausage-meat  may  then  he  placed 

on  either  side  of  it.  . i -.i 

Hen  turkey  between  7 and  8 lbs.  weight,  boned,  filled  with 

sausage-meat,  3 to  4 lbs.;  or  with  forcemeat  No.  1,  or  with  No. 

3,  Chapter  VI.,  1 lb.  (that  is  to  say,  1 lb.  of  bread-crumbs,  and 
the  other  ingredients  in  proportion.)  Sausage-meat,  2 to  3 lbs. 
i*Oci^ijGd  1 “ Tioui** 

06^.— When  a common  spit  is  used  for  the  turkey,  it  must 

be  fastened  to,  and  not  put  upon  it. 

Bread  sauce  can  be  served  with  the  bird,  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

It  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  moisten  the  sausage- 
meat  with  one  or  two  spoonsful  of  ivater:  it  should  be  fine  y 
minced,  well  spiced,  and  mixed  with  herbs,  when  the  common 
forcemeat  is  not  used  in  addition.  In  preparing  it  a pound  and 
a quarter  of  fat  should  be  mixed  with  each  pound  of  the  lean. 

To  give  the  turkey  a very  good  appearance,  the  breast  may  be 
larded  by  the  directions  of  page  166. 

TURKEY  A LA  ELAMANDE,  OR,  DENDE  POUDREE. 

Prepare  as  for  boiling  a fine  well-kept  hen  turkey  wipe  the 
inside  thoroughly  with  a dry  cloth,  but  do  not  wash  it ; thiow 
in  a little  salt  to  draw  out  the  blood,  let  it  remain  a couple  ot 
hours  or  more,  then  drain  and  wipe  it  again ; next,  rub  the 
outside  in  every  part  with  about  four  ounces  of  fine  dry  salt, 
mixed  with  a large  tablespoonful  of  pounded  sugar,  rub  the 
turkey  well  with  these,  and  turn  it  every  day  for  four  days ; 
then  fill  it  entirely  with  equal  parts  of  choice  sausage-meat,  and  of 
the  crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  boiling  milk  or  cream,  and  wrung 
dry  in  a cloth  ; season  these  with  the  grated  rind  cf  a laige 
lemon,  a small  nutmeg,  some  mace,  cayenne,  and  fine  herbs,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  for  veal  forcemeat  (No.  1,  143). 

Sew  the  turkey  up  very  securel}^  and  when  trussed,  roll  it  in 
a cloth,  tie  it  closely  at  both  ends,  and  boil  it  very  gently  be- 
tween three  and  four  hours.  AVhen  taken  up,  sprinkle  it  thickly 
with  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed  with  plenty  of  parsley,  slmed 
extremely  small.  Serve  it  cold,  with  a sauce  made  of  the  strained 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  two  lemons,  a teaspoon ful  of  made- 
mustard,  and  one  of  pounded  sugar,  with  as  much  oil  as  will  pre- 
vent its  being  more  than  pleasantly  acid,  and  a little  salt,  if 
needed ; work  these  together  until  perfectly  mixed,  and  send 

them  to  table  in  a tureen.  , , 

This  receipt  was  given  to  us  abroad,  by  a Flemish  lady,  who 
had  had  the  dish  often  served  with  great  success  in  Paris.  We 
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have  inserted  it  on  her  authority,  not  on  our  OAvn  experience ; 
but  we  think  it  may  be  quite  depended  on. 


. TO  ROAST  A GOOSE. 

After  it  has  been  picked  and  singed  with  care,  put  into  the  body 

of  the  goose  tv^o  parboiled  onions 
of  moderate  size,  finely  chopped, 
and  mixed  noth  half  an  ounce  of 
minced  sage-leaves,  a saltspoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  as  much  black 
pepper,  or  a proportionate  quan- 
tity of  cayenne  ; to  these  add  a 
Goose  ready  for  tiie  Spit.  small  slice  of  fresh  butter.  Truss 
the  goose,  and  after  it  is  on  the  spit,  tie  it  firmly  at  both  ends 
that  it  may  turn  steadily,  and  that  the  seasoning  may  not 
escape ; roast  it  at  a brisk  fire,  and  keep  it  constantly  basted. 
Serve  it  with  brown  gravy,  and  apple,  or  tomata  sauce.  When 
the  taste  is  in  favour  of  a stronger  seasoning  than  the  above, 
which  occurs,  we  apprehend,  but  seldom,  use  raw  onions  for 
it,  and  increase  the  quantity ; but  should  one  still  milder  be 
preferred,  mix  a handful  of  fine  bread-crumbs  with  the  other 
ingredients,  or  two  or  three  minced  apples.  The  body  of  a 
goose  is  sometimes  filled  entirely  with  mashed  potatoes,  which, 
for  this  purpose,  ought  to  be  boiled  very  dry,  and  well 
blended  with  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  or  with  some 
thick  cream,  some  salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne : to 
these  minced  sage  and  parboiled  onions  can  also  be  added  at 
pleasure.  A teaspoonful  of  made-mustard,  half  as  much  of 
salt,  and  a small  portion  of  cayenne,  smoothly  mixed  with  a 
glass  of  port  vdiie,  arc  sometimes  i)oured  into  the  goose  just 
before  it  is  served,  through  a cut  made  in  the  apron. 

1 ^ to  1 f hour. 

Obs. — We  extract,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  from  a 
work  in  our  possession,  the  following  passage,  of  which  we 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  correctness.  “ Geese, 
with  sage  and  onions,  may  be  deprived  of  power  to  breathe 
forth  any  incense,  thus : — Pare  from  a lemon  all  the  yellow 
rind,  taking  care  not  to  bruise  the  fruit  nor  to  cut  so  deeply 
as  to  let  out  the  juice.  Place  this  lemon  in  the  centre  of  the 
seasoning  within  the  bird.  "When  or  before  it  is  brought  to 
table,  let  the  flap  be  gently  opened,  remove  the  lemon  with  a 
tablespoon ; avoid  1 reaking,  and  let  it  instantly  be  throwm 
away,  as  its  white  pithy  skin  will  have  absorbed  all  the  gross 
particles  which  else  would  have  escaped.” 
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TO  ROAST  A GREEN  GOOSE. 

Season  the  inside  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  roact  the 
goose  at  a brisk  fire  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes.  Serve  it  with 
good  brown  gravy  only,  and  sorrel  sauce. 

TO  ROAST  A FOWL. 

Strip  off  the  feathers,  and  carefully  pick  every  stump  or  plug 
from  the  skin,  as  nothing  can 
be  more  uninviting  than  the 
appearance  of  any  kind  of 
poultry  where  this  has  been 
neglected,  nor  more  indica- 
tive of  slovenliness  on  the  part 
of  the  cook.  Take  otf  the 
head  and  neck  close  to  the  Powi  for  Roasting, 

body,  but  leave  sufficient  of  the  skin  to  tie  over  the  part  that 
is  cut.  In  drawing  the  bird,  do  not  open  it  more  than  is  needful, 
and  use  great  precaution  to  avoid  breaking  the  gall-bladder. 
Hold  the  legs  in  boiling  water  for  two  or  three  minutes  that  the 
skin  may  be  peeled  from  them  easily ; cut  off  the  claws,  and 
then,  with  a bit  of  lighted  writing-paper,  singe  off  the  hairs 
without  blackening  the  fowl.  Wash,  and  wipe  it  afterwards 
very  dry,  and  let  the  liver  and  gizzard  be  made  delicately 
clean,  and  fastened  into  the  pinions.  Truss,  and  spit  it  firmly ; 
flour  it  well  when  first  laid  to  the  fire,  baste  it  frequently  with 
butter,  and  when  it  is  done,  draw  out  the  skewers,  dish  it,  pour 
a little  good  gravy  over,  and  send  it  to  table  with  bread, 
mushroom,  egg,  chestnut,  or  olive  sauce.  A common  mode  of  serv- 
ing roast  fowls  in  France  is  aiix  cressons^  that  is,  laid  upon 
young  water-cresses,  which  have  previously  been  freed  from 
the  outer  leaves,  thoroughly  washed,  shaken  dry  in  a clean 
cloth,  and  sprinkled  with  a little  fine  salt,  and  a small  quantity 
of  vinegar  : these  should  cover  the  dish,  and  after  the  fowls  are 
placed  on  them,  gravy  should  be  poured  over  as  usual. 

The  body  of  a fowl  may  be  filled  with  very  small  mushrooms 
prepared  as  for  partridges  (see  partridges  with  mushrooms), 
then  sewn  up,  roasted,  and  served  with  mushroom-sauce ; this  is 
an  excellent  mode  of  dressing  it.  A slice  of  fresh  butter  mixed 
with  some  salt  and  cayenne  or  pepper  ; a little  rasped  bacon  ; or 
a bit  or  two  of  the  lean  of  beef  or  veal  minced,  or  cut  into 
dice,  may  be  put  inside  the  bird  when  either  is  considered  an 
improvement.  An  ounce  or  two  of  fresh  butter  smoothly  mixed 
with  a teaspooiifiil  of  realUj  good  mushroom-powder,  a little 
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pounded  mace,  salt,  and  cayenne,  will  impart  mucli  more  of 
flavour  to  the  fowl. 

Full-sized  fowl,  1 hour : young  chicken,  25  to  35  minutes. 

Obs. — As  we  have  already  observed  in  our  general  remarks 
on  roasting,  the  time  must  he  regulated  by  various  circum- 
stances, which  we  named,  and  which  the  cook  should  always 
take  into  consideration.  A buttered  paper  should  be  fastened 
over  the  breast,  and  removed  about  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
fowl  is  served  : this  will  prevent  its  taking  too  much  colour. 

ROAST  FOWL. 

(^A  French  Receipt^ 

Fill  the  breast  of  a fine  fowl  with  good  forcemeat,  roast  it  as 
usual,  and  when  it  is  very  nearly  ready  to  serve  take  it  from  the 
fire,  pour  lukewarm  butter  over  it  in  every  part,  and  strew  it 
thickly  with  very  fine  bread-crumbs ; sprinkle  these  again  with 
butter,  and  dip  the  fowl  into  more  crumbs.  Put  it  down  to  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  of  a clear,  light  brown  all  over,  take  it  care- 
fully from  the  spit,  dish,  and  serve  it  with  lemon-sauce,  and 
with  gravy  thickened  and  mixed  with  plenty  of  minced  parsley, 
or  with  brown  gravy  and  any  other  sauce  usually  served  with 
fowls.  Savoury  herbs  shred  small,  spice,  and  lemon-grate, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  crumbs  at  pleasure.  Do  not  pour 
gravy  over  the  fowl  when  it  is  thus  prepared. 


TO  ROAST  A GUINEA  EOWE. 

Let  the  bird  hang  for  as  many  days  as  the  weather  will 
allow ; then  stuff,  truss,  roast,  and  serve  it  like  a turkey,  or 
leave  the  head  on  and  lard  the  breast.  Send  gravy  and  bread- 
sauce  to  fitble  with  it  in  either  case  : it  wull  be  found  excellent 
eating. 

f to  1 hour. 

FowE  a!  la  carlsfort.  (entree.) 

Bone  a fowl  without  opening  the  back,  and  restore  it  to  its 
original  form  by  filling  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  legs  and  wings 
with  forcemeat ; put  a roll  of  it  also  into  the  body,  and  a large 
sausage  on  either  side;  tie  it  very  securely  at  both  ends,  truss  it 
with  fine  skewers,  and  roast  it  for  a full  hour,  keeping  it  basted 
plentifully  with  butter.  When  appearance  is  not  regarded,  the 
pinions  may  be  taken  off,  and  the  legs  and  wings  drawn  inside 
the  fowl,  which  will  then  require  a much  smaller  proportion  of 
forcemeat : — that  directed  for  veal  (ISTo.  1,  p^ige  143),  will 
answer  quite  well  in  a general  way,  but  for  a dinner  of  cere- 
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mony,  I^’o.  17  or  18  of  tlie  same  Cliapter,  should  be  used  in 
preference.  The  fowl  must  be  tied  securely  to  the  spit,  not  put 
upon  it.  Boned  chickens  are  excellent  when  entirely  filled  with 
well-made  mushroom- forcemeat,  or  very  delicate  and  nicely 
seasoned  sausage-meat ; and  either  roasted  or  stewed.  Brown 
or  mushroom  sauce  should  then  be  sent  to  table  with 


gravy, 

them. 


Fowls  trussed  for  boiling. 


BOILED  FOWLS. 

White  - legged  poultry 
should  always  be  selected 
for  boiling,  as  they  are  of 
better  colour  when  dressed 
than  any  others.  Truss 
them  firmly  and  neatly, 
with  the  legs  drawn  into 
the  bodies,  and  the  wings 
twisted  over  the  backs ; 
let  them  be  well  covered  with  water,  which  should  be  hot,  but 
not  boiling  when  they  are  put  in.  A full-sized  fowl  will  re- 
quire about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the  time  of  its  begin- 
ning to  simmer ; but  young  chickens  not  more  than  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  minutes  : they  should  be  verij  gently  boiled,  and 
the  scum  should  be  removed  with  great  care  as  it  gathers  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Either  of  the  following  sauces  may  be 
sent  to  table  with  them  : parsley  and  butter,  bechamel,  English 
white  sauce,  oyster,  celery,  or  v/hite-mushroom  sauce.  The  fowls 
are  often  dished  with  small  tufts  of  delicately  boiled  cauliflo’wer 
placed  round  them ; or  with  young  vegetable  marrow,  scarcely 
larger  than  an  egg,  merely  pared  and  halved  after  it  is  dressed  : 
white  sauce  must  be  served  with  both  of  these.  The  livers  and 
gizzards  are  not,  at  the  present  day,  usually  served  in  the 
wings  of  boiled  fowls.  When  they  are  not  so,  the  livers 
may  be  simmered  for  four  or  five  minutes,  then  pressed  to  a 
smooth  paste  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  mixed  very  gradually 
with  the  sauce,  which  should  not  boil  after  they  are  added. 

Eull-sized  fowl,  hour  : young  chickens,  20  to  25  minutes. 

Ohs. — Half  a gallon  of  cold  added  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  will  bring  it  to  the  proper  degree  of  heat  for 
putting  in  the  foAvls.  For  richer  modes  of  boiling  poultry,  see 
Blanc  and  Poelee.,  Chapter  VII. 

TO  BROIL  A CHICKEN  OR  FOWL. 

Either  of  these,  when  merely  split  and  broiled,  is  very  dry 
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and  unsavoury  eating;  "but  will  be  greatly  improved  if  first 
boiled  gently  from  five  to  ten  minutes  and  left  to  become  cold, 
then  divided,  dipped  into  egg  and  well  seasoned  bread-crumbs, 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  clarified  butter,  dipped  again  into  the 
crumbs,  and  broiled  over  a clear  and  gentle  fire  from  half  to 
. three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  should  be  served  very  hot,  with 
mushroom-sauce,  or  with  a little  good  plain  gravy,  which  may 
be  thickened  and  flavoured  with  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom- 
powder  (should  it  be  at  hand),  mixed  v.dth  half  as  much  flour 
and  a little  butter ; or  with  some  Espagnole.  It  should  be 
opened  at  the  back,  and  evenly  divided  quite  through  ; the  legs 
should  be  trussed  like  those  of  a boiled  fowl ; the  breast-  bone, 
or  that  of  the  back  may  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  both  sides 
of  the  bird  should  be  made  as  flat  as  they  can,  that  the  fire 
may  penetrate  every  part  equally ; the  inside  should  be  first 
laid  towards  it.  The  neck,  feet,  and  gizzard  may  be  boiled 
down  with  a small  quantity  of  onion  and  carrot  previously 
Imcwned  in  a morsel  of  butter,  to  make  the  gravy ; and  the 
liver,  after  having  been  simmered  with  them  for  five  or  six 
inhiutes,  may  be  used  to  thicken  it  after  it  is  strained.  A tea- 
spoonful of  lemon-juice,  some  cayenne,  and  minced  parsley 
should  be  added  to  it,  and  a little  arrow-root,  or  Hour  and 
butter. 

^ to  f hour. 

FRIGASSEED  FOWLS  OR  CHICKENS.  (eNTREE.) 

To  make  a fricassee  of  good  appearance  without  great  expense, 
prepare,  with  exceeding  nicety,  a couple  of  plump  chickens, 
strip  off  the  skin,  and  carve  them  very  neatly,  lleserve  the 
wings,  breasts,  merrythoughts,  and  thighs  ; and  stew  down  the 
V inferior  joints  with  a couple  of  blades  of  mace,  a small  bunch 
of  savoury  herbs,  a few  white  peppercorns,  a pint  and  a half  of 
water,  and  a small  half-teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  something 
more  than  a third  part  reduced,  strain  the  gravy,  let  it  cool,  and 
skim  off  every  particle  of  fat.  Arrange  the  joints  which  are  to 
be  fricasseed  in  one  laj'er,  if  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  and 
pour  to  them  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  nearl}'^  cover  them ; 
add  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a fine  fresh  lemon,  and  simmer 
the  fowls  gently  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  throw 
in  sufficient  salt,  pounded  t "ace,  and  cayenne  to  give  the  sauce 
a good  flavour,  thicken  it  with  a large  teaspoonful  of  arrow-root, 
and  stir  to  it  the  third  of  a pint  of  rich  boiling  cream  ; then  lift 
the  stewpan  from  the  fire,  and  shake  it  briskly  round  while 
the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs,  mixed  with  a spoonful  or 
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two  of  cream,  are  added;  continue  to  shake  the  pan  gently 
above  the  fire  till  the  sauce  is  just  set,  but  it  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  boil,  or  it  will  curdle  in  an  instant. 

^ to  I hour. 

CHICKEN  CUTLETS.  (eNTREE.) 

Skin,  and  cut  into  joints,  one  or  two  young  chickens,  and  re- 
move the  bones  with  care  from  the  breasts,  merrythoughts,  and 
thighs,  which  are  to  be  separated  from  the  legs.  Mix  well 
together  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  nearly  a fourth  as  much  of 
mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  cayenne ; flatten,  and  form 
into  good  shape,  the  boned  joints  of  chicken,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
wings ; rub  a little  of  the  seasoning  over  them  in  every  part,  dip 
them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and 
fry  them  gently  in  fresh  butter  until  they  are  of  a delicate  brown. 
Some  of  the  bones  and  trimmings  may  be  boiled  down  in  half  a 
pint  of  water,  with  a roll  of  lemon-peel,  a little  salt,  and  eight 
or  ten  white  peppercorns,  to  make  the  gravy,  which,  after  being 
strained  and  cleared  from  fat,  may  be  poured  hot  to  some 
thickening  made  in  the  pan  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter  and  a 
dessertspoonful  of  four:  a teaspoonful  of  mushroom -powder 
•would  improve  it  greatly,  and  a small  quantity  of  lemon-pickle 
or  juice  should  be  added  before  it  is  poured  out,  with  salt  and 
cayenne  if  required.  Pile  the  cutlets  high  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  and  serve  the  sauce  under  them,  or  in  a tureen. 

CUTLETS  OF  FOWLS,  PARTRIDGES,  OR  PIGEONS.  (eNTREE.) 

(^French  Receipt.^ 

Take  closely  off  the  flesh  of  the  breast  and  wing  together,  on 
i either  side  of  the  bone,  and  when  you  have  thus  raised  the  large 
fdlets^  as  they  are  called,  from  three  birds,  which  will  give  you 
but  six  cutlets,  take  the  strips  of  flesh  that  lie  under  the  wings, 
and  that  of  the  merrythoughts,  and  flatten  two  or  three  of  these 
together,  tha,t  you  may  have  nine  cutlets  at  least,  of  equal  size. 
When  all  are  ready,  fry  to  a pale  brown  as  many  diamond- 
shaped sippets  of  bread  as  there  are  fillets  of  fowl,  and  let  them  be 
quite  as  large ; place  these  before  the  fire  to  dry,  and  wipe  out 
the  pan.  If  ip  the  cutlets  into  some  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  a 
little  clarified  butter,  and  strew  them  in  every  part  with  the 
finest  bread-crumbs,  moderately  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne, 
and  pounded  mace.  Dissolve  as  much  good  butter  as  will  be 
required  to  dress  them,  and  fry  them  in  it  of  a light  amber- 
colour  ; arrange  them  upon  the  sippets  of  bread,  pile  them  high 
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in  the  dish,  and  pour  a rich  brown  gravy  or  Sauce  Espagnole 
round,  but  not  over  them. 

FKIED  CHICKEN  A EA  MAEABAE.  (eNTKEE.) 

This  is  an  Indian  dish.  Cut  up  the  chicken,  wipe  it  dry,  and 
rub  it  well  with  currie-powder,  mixed  with  a little  salt ; fry  it 
in  a bit  of  butter,  taking  care  that  it  is  of  a nice  light  brown. 
In  the  mean  time  cut  two  or  three  onions  into  thin  slices,  draw 
them  out  into  rings,  and  cut  the  rings  into  little  bits,  about  half 
an  inch  long  ; fry  them  for  a long  time  gently  in  a little  bit  of 
clarified  butter,  until  they  have  gradually  dried  up  and  are  of  a 
delicate  yellow-brown.  Be  careful  that  they  are  not  burnt,  as 
the  burnt  taste  of  a single  bit  ivould  spoil  the  flavour  of  the 
whole.  When  they  are  as  dry  as  chips,  without  the  least 
grease  or  moisture  upon  them,  mix  a little  salt  with  them, 
strew  them  over  the  fried  chicken,  and  serve  up  with  lemon  on 
a plate. 

We  have  extracted  this  receipt  from  a clever  little  work 
called  the  “ Hand-Book  of  Cookery.” 

HASHED  FOWL.  (eNTEEE.) 

After  having  taken  otf,  in  joints,  as  much  of  a cold  fowl,  or 
fowls  as  will  suffice  for  a dish,  bruise  the  bodies  with  a paste 
roller,  pour  to  them  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  them  for  an  hour 
and  a half  to  two  hours,  with  the  addition  of  a little  pepper  and 
salt  only,  or  with  a small  quantity  of  onion,  carrot,  and  herbs. 
Strain,  and  skim  the  fat  from  the  gravy,  put  it  into  a clean 
saucepan,  and,  should  it  require  thickening,  stir  to  it,  when  it 
boils,  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  a small 
bit  of  butter ; add  a little  mushroom  catsup,  or  store-sauce,  with 
a slight  seasoning  of  mace  or  nutmeg.  Lay  in  the  fowl,  and 
keep  it  near  the  fire  until  it  is  heated  quite  through,  and  is  at 
the  point  of  boiling  : serve  it  with  fried  sippets  round  the  dish. 
For  a hash  of  higher  relish,  add  to  the  bones,  when  they  are 
first  stewed  down,  a large  onion,  minced  and  brcivned  in  butter, 
and  before  the  fowl  is  dished,  add  some  cayenne,  and  the  juice 
of  half  a lemon. 

MINCED  FOWL.  (eNTREE.) 

{French  Receipt.^ 

Raise  from  the  bones  all  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  flesh 
of  either  cold  roast,  or  cold  boiled  fowls,  clear  it  from  the  skin, 
and  keep  it  covered  from  the  air,  until  wanted  for  use.  Boil  the 
bones,  well  bruised,  and  the  skin,  ivitli  three  quarters  of  a pint 
of  water,  until  reduced  quite  half,  then  strain  the  gravy  and  let 
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it  cool ; next,  having  first  skimmed  off  the  fat,  put  it  into  a clean 
Baucepan,  with  a quarter-pint  of  cream,  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  well  mixed  with  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  a little 
pounded  mace,  and  grated  lemon-rind ; keep  these  stirred  until 
they  boil,  then  put  in  the  fowl,  finely  minced,  with  three  or  four 
hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped  small,  and  sufficient  salt,  and  Vvdnte 
pepper,  or  cayenne,  to  season  it  properly.  Shake  the  mince  over 
the  fire  until  it  is  just  ready  to  boil,  stir  to  it  quickly  a squeeze  of 
lemon  juice,  dish  it  wdth  pale  sippets  of  fried  bread,  and  serve  it 
immediately.  When  cream  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  use  milk, 
with  a double  quantity  of  butter  and  flour.  The  eggs  may  be 
omitted;  the  mince  may  be  warmed  in  good  white  sauce,  and  a 
border  formed  round  it  of  leaves  of  pastry,  fried  or  baked ; or  it 
may  be  served  in  a vol-au-vent.  Poached  eggs  are  sometimes 
laid  over  it,  and  a garnish  of  curled  bacon  is  placed  round  the 
edge.  Another  excellent  variety  of  the  dish  is  also  made  by 
covering  the  fowl  thickly  wdth  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  moisten- 
ing them  wdth  clarified  butter,  and  giving  them  colour  with  a 
salamander,  or  in  a quick  oven.* 

COLD  rOWLS,  EN  EEITURE. 

Cut  into  joints,  and  take  the  skin  from  some  cold  fowls,  lay 
them  into  a deep  dish,  strew  over  them  a little  fine  salt  and 
cayenne,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  let  them  remain  for  an 
hour,  moving  them  occasionally,  that  they,  may  all  absorb  a 
portion  of  the  acid  ; then  dip  them  one  by  one  into  some  French 
batter  (see  page  129),  and  fry  them  a pale  brown  over  a gentle 
fire.  Serve  them  garnished  with  very  green  crisped  parsle}^.  A 
few  drops  of  eschalot  vinegar  may  be  mixed  wdth  the  lemon-juice 
which  is  poured  to  the  fowds,  or  slices  of  raw  onion  or  eschalot, 
and  small  branches  of  sweet  herbs  may  be  laid  amongst  them, 
and  cleared  off  before  they  are  dipped  into  the  batter.  Gravy 
made  of  the  trimmings,  thickened,  and  w^ell  flavoured,  may  be 
sent  to  table  wdth  them  in  a tureen,  and  dressed  bacon  (see  page 
248,)  in  a dish  apart. 

SCALLOPS  OF  FOWL,  AU  BECHAMEL.  (eNTREE.) 

Kaise  the  flesh  from  a couple  of  fowds,  as  directed  for  cutlets  in 
the  foregoing  receipt,  and  take  it  as  entire  as  possible  from  cither 
side  of  the  breast ; strip  off  the  skin,  lay  the  fillets  flat,  and  slice 
them  into  small  thin  scallops ; dip  them  one  by  one  into  clarified 
butter,  and  arrange  them  evenly  in  a delicately  clean  and  not 
large  frying-pan;  sprinkle  a seasoning  of  fine  salt  over,  and 
• For  minced  fowl  and  oysters,  follow  the  receipt  for  veal,  page  219. 
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just  before  the  dish  is  wanted  for  table,  fry  them  quickly  Avith- 
out  allowing  them  to  broAvn  ; drain  them  well  from  the  butter, 
pile  them  in  the  centre  of  a hot  dish,  and  sauce  them  Avith  some 
boiling  bechamel.  This  dish  may  be  quickly  prepared  by  tak- 
ing  a ready-dressed  fowl  from  the  spit  or  stewpan,  and  by  rais- 
ing the  fillets,  and  slicing  the  scallops  into  the  boiling  sauce  be- 
fore the}^  have  had  time  to  cool. 

Fried,  3 to  4 minutes. 


GRILLADE  OE  COLD  FOAVLS. 

Carve  and  soak  the  remains  of  roast  fowls  as  aboA^e,  Avipe 
them  dry,  dip  them  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  into  fine 
bread-crumbs,  and  broil  them  gently  over  a very  clear  fire.  A 
little  finely-minced  lean  of  ham,  or  grated  lenion-pcel,  Avith  a 
seasoning  of  cayenne,  salt,  and  mace,  mixed  Avith  the  crumbs, 
Avili  vary  this  dish  agreeably.  When  fried,  instead  of  broiled, 
the  foAvls  may  be  dipped  into  yolk  of  egg,  instead  of  butter,  but 
this  renders  them  too  dry  for  the  gridiron. 


COLD  FOAVLS. 

{The  Housekeeper'' s Receipt.  A Supper  Dish.') 

Cut  A^ery  equally  a sufficient  number  of  slices  from  a cold 
ham,  to  form  tAvo  or  even  three  lajnrs  round  the  rim  of  the 
dish  Avhich  is  to  be  sent  to  table.  Place  the  foAvls,  neatly  carved 
and  trimmed,  in  the  centre,  Avith  some  branches  of  curled  pars- 
ley, or  other  light  foliage  amongst  them.  Cold  tongue  may  be 
substituted  for  the,  ham  Avith  adA  antage.  This  dish  has  a hand- 
some appearance,  and  is  coiiA’cnient  for  the  purpose  of  quick 
serving. 

FOAVLS  A LA  MAYOXXAISE. 

C^A^e  with  great  nicety  a couple  of  cold  roast  foAAds ; place 
the  inferior  joints,  if  they  arc  served  at  all,  close  together  in  the 
middle  of  a dish,  and  arrange  the  others  round  and  over  them, 
piling  them  as  high  as  you  can  in  the  centre.  Border  the  disli 
with  the  hearts  of  young  lettuces  cut  in  tAvo,  and  hard-boiled 
eggs,  hah'cd  lengtliAvise.  At  the  moment  of  serving,  ]')Our  o^'er 
the  foAAds  a AA^ell-made  majmnnaise  sauce  (see  page  113),  or,  if 
preferred,  a salad  mixture,  compounded  Avitli  thick  cream, 
instead  of  oil. 


TO  ROAST  DUCKS, 

In  preparing  these  for  the  spit,  be  careful  to  clear  the 
skin  entirely  from  the  stumps  of  the  feathers ; take  off  the 


poultry. 
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Ducks  ready  for  the  ffjjit. 


heads  and  necks,  but  leave  the 
feet  on,  and  hold  them  for  a 
few  minutes  in  boiling  water 
to  loosen  the  skin,  vdiich  must 
be  peeled  off.  Wash  the  in- 
sides of  the  birds  by  pouring 
water  through  them,  but  mere- 
ly wipe  the  outsides  with  a dry 
cloth.  Ihit  into  the  bodies  a 
seasoning  of  parboiled  onions 
mixed  with  minced  sage,  salt,  pe])per,  and  a slice  of  butter,  when 
this  mode  of  dressing  them  is  liked  ; but  as  the  taste  of  a whole 
party  is  seldom  in  its  favour,  one,  v.dien  a couple  are  roasted,  is 
often  served  without  the  stuffing.  Cut  off  the  pinions  at  the 
first  joint  from  the  bodies,  truss  the  feet  behind  the  backs,  spit 
the  birds  firmly,  and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire,  but  do  not  place 
them  sufficiently  near  to  be  scorched ; baste  them  constantly, 
and  when  the  breasts  are  well  plumped,  and  the  steam  from 
them  draws  towards  the  hre,  dish,  and  serve  them  quickly  with 
a little  good  brown  gravy  poured  pound  them,  and  some  also  in 
a tureen ; or  instead  of  this,  with  some  which  has  been  made 
with  the  necks,  gizzards,  and  livers  well  stewed  down,  with  a 
slight  seasoning  of  browned  onion,  some  herbs,  and  spice. 

Young  ducks,  f hour:  full  sized,  from  f to  1 hour. 

Obs.~~  Olive-sauce  may  be  served  with  roast  as  well  as  with 
stewed  ducks. 


STEWED  DUCK.  (eNTREE.) 

A couple  of  quite  young  ducks,  or  a fine,  full-grown,  but 
still  tender  one,  will  be  required  for  this  dish.  Cut  either  down 
neatly  into  joints,  and  arrange  them,  in  a single  layer  if  possible, 
in  a wide  stewpan ; pour  in  about  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
strong,  cold  beef  stock  or  gravy ; let  it  be  ^vell  cleared  from 
scum  when  it  begins  to  boil,  then  throw  in  a little  salt,  a 
rather  full  seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  a few  thin  strips  of  lemon- 
rind.  Simmer  the  ducks  very  softly  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  somewhat  longer,  should  the  joints  be  large ; then  stir 
into  the  gravy  a tablespoonful  of  the  finest  rice-flour,  mixed 
with  a wineglassful  or  rather  more  of  port  wine,  and  a desserb- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice : in  ten  minutes  after,  dish  the  stew 
and  send  it  to  table  instantly. 

The  ducks  may  be  served  with  a small  portion  only  of  their 
sauce,  laid  in  a circle,  with  green  peas  d la  Francaise^  heaped 
high  in  the  centre ; the  lemon-rind  and  port  wine  should  then 
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be  altogether  omitted,  and  a small  bunch  of  green  onions  and 
parsley,  with  two  or  three  young  carrots,  may  be  stewed  down 
with  the  birds;  or  three  or  four  minced  eschalots,  delicately 
fried  in  butter,  may  be  used  to  flavour  the  gravy.  Turnips 
au  beurre,  prepared  by  the  receipt  of  Chapter  XV.,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  peas;  and  a well  made  Espagiiole  may  take 
the  place  of  beef  stock,  when  a dish  of  high  savour  is  wished  for. 
A duck  is  often  stewed  without  being  clivided  into  joints.  It 
should  then  be  firmly  trussed,  half  roasted  at  a quick  fire,  and 
laid  into  the  stewpan  as  it  is  taken  from  the  spit;  or  well 
browned  in  some  French  thickening,  then  half  covered  with 
boiling  gravy,  and  turned  when  partially  done : from  an  hour 
to  an  hour  and  a quarter  will  stew  it  well. 


TO  ROAST  riGEONS. 


Pigeons  for  roasting. 


These,  as  we  have  already  said, 
should  be  dressed  while  they  are  very 
fresh.  If  extremely  young  they  will 
be  ready  in  twelve  hours  for  the  spit, 
otherAvise,  in  tiventy-four.  Take  off 
the  heads  and  necks,  and  cut  off  the 
toes  at  the  first  joint ; draAV  them 
carefully,  that  the  gall-bladders  may 
not  be  broken,  and  pour  plenty  of 
water  through  them ; wipe  them  dry,  and  put  into  each  bird  a 
small  bit  of  butter  lightly  dipped  into  a little  caj^enne  (formerly 
it  was  rolled  in  minced  parsley,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  fashion- 
able mode  of  preparing  them).  Truss  the  wings  over  the 
backs,  and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire,  keeping  them  well  and 
constantly  basted  Avith  butter.  Serve  them  Avith  broAvn  gravy, 
and  a tureen  of  parsley  and  butter.  For  the  second  course, 
dish  them  upon  young  AA'atcr-cresses,  as  directed  for  roast  foAvl 
miiV  cressons,  page  261.  About  twenty  minutes  Avill  roast 
them. 

18  to  20  minutes ; five  minutes  longer,  if  large ; rather  less,  if 
miy  young. 


EOTLED  PIGEONS. 

Truss  them  like  boiled  foAvls,  drop  them  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  throAV  in  a little  salt,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  lift  tliem  out, 
pour  parsley  and  butter  over,  and  send  a tureen  of  it  to  table 
with  them. 
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Ko. 

1.  Haunch. 

2.  Xecli. 


No. 

3.  Shoulder. 

4.  Breast. 


TO  CHOOSE  GAME. 

Beck  Tenison,  wliich  is  in  season  only  from  June  to  IMichaelmas, 
is  considered  finer  than  doe  venison,  which  comes  into  the  mar- 
ket in  October,  and  remains  in  season  through  Xovemher  and 
December ; neither  should  be  cooked  at  any  other  part  of  the 
year.  The  greater  the  depth  of  fat  upon  the  haunch  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  meat  will  be,  provided  it  be  clear  and  white, 
and  the  lean  of  a dark  hue.  If  the  cleft  of  the  hoof,  which  is 
always  left  on  the  joint,  be  small  and  smooth,  the  animal  is 
young;  but  it  is  old  when  the  marks  are  the  reverse  of  these.* 
Although  the  haunch  is  the  prime  and  favourite  joint  of  venison, 
the  neck  and  shoulder  are  also  excellent,  stewed  in  various  ways, 

♦ It  must  be  observed  tliat  venison  is  not  in  perfection  when  youn? ; lika 
mutton,  it  requires  to  be  of  a certain  a^e  belore  it  is  brouglit  to  table.  The  word 
cleft  applies  al  o to  the  thickest  part  of  the  haunch,  and  it  is  the  depth  of  the 
fat  on  this  whicli  decides  tlie  quality  of  the  joint. 
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or  made  into  pasties.  If  kept  to  tlie  proper  point,  and  well 
dressed,  this  is  the  most  tender  of  ail  meat ; but  care  is  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  a fitting  state  for  talile  without  its  becoming 
offensive.  A free  curi’ent  of  rdr  in  a iarder  is  always  a great 
advantage,  as  it  assists  materially  in  preserving  the  sweetness  of 
every  thing  ^vhich  is  kept  in  it,  while  a close  damp  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  destructive  of  animal  food  of  all  kinds 
even  than  positive  heat.  The  fumes  of  creosote  are  said  to  be 
an  admirable  preservative  against  putrescence,  but  we  have  not 
ourselves  yet  had  experience  of  the  fact.  All  moisture  should 
be  wiped  daily,  or  even  more  frequently,  from  tlie  venison,  with 
soft  cloths,  when  any  appears  upon  the  surface  ; and  every 
precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  off  the  flies,  when  the  joint  is 
not  hung  in  a wire-safe.  Black  pepper  thickly  powdered  on  i: 
will  generally  answer  the  purpose : with  common  care,  indeed, 
meat  may  always  he  protected  from  their  attacks,  and  to  leave 
it  exposed  to  them  in  warm  weather  is  altogether  inexcusable  in 
the  cook. 

Hares  and  rabbits  are  stiff  when  freshly  killed,  and  if  young, 
the  ears  tear  easily,  and  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp.  A 
liare  in  cold  weather  will  remain  good  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days';  care  only  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  inside  from 
becoming  musty,  which  it  will  do  if  it  has  been  emptied  in  the 
field.  Bheasants,  partridges,  and  other  game  may  be  chosen 
by  nearly  the  same  tests  as  poultry  : by  opening  the  bill,  the 
staleness  will  be  detected  easily  if  the}^  have  been  too  long  kept. 
With  few  exceptions,  game  depends  almost  entirely  for  the  fine 
flavour  and  the  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  on  the  time  which  it  is 
allowed  to  hang  before  it  is  cooked,  and  it  is  neveiy  good  when 
very  fresh ; but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  it  should  be  sent  to 
table  in  a .really  offensive  state,  for  this  is  agreeable  to  few  eaters 
and  disgusting  to  many,  and  nothing  should  at  any  time  be  served 
of  which  the  appearance  or  the  odour  may  destroy  the  appetite 
of  any  person  present. 

TO  ROAST  A HAUNCH  OF  VENISON. 

To  gi's^e  venison  the 
flavour  and  the  tender- 
ness so  much  prized  by 
epicures,  it  must  be 
well  kept;  and  by  tak- 
ing the  necessary  pre- 
cautions, it  will  bang 
a considerable  time 
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without  detriment.  Wipe  it  with  soft  dry  cloths  wherever  the 
slightest  moisture  appears  on  the  surface,  and  dust  it  plentifully 
with  freshly-ground  pepper  or  powdered  ginger,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  flies.  The  application  of  the  pyroligneous  or  acetic 
acid  would  effectual ly  protect  it  from  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
effects  of  the  weather  ; but  the  joint  must  then  be,  not  only  well 
washed,  but  soaked  some  considerable  time,  and  this  would  be 
injurious  to  it : the  acid,  therefore,  should  ordy  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  an  eatable  state  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  from  having  been  kept  bejmnd  the  point  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  serve  it. 

To  prepare  the  venison  for  the  spit,  wash  it  slightly  with 
tepid  water,  or  merely  wipe  it  thoroughly  with  damp  cloths, 
and  dry  it  afterwards  with  clean  ones ; then  lay  over  the  fat 
side  a large  sheet  of  thickly- buttered  paper,  and  next  a paste  of 
flour  and  water  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; cover 
this  again  with  two  or  three  sheets  of  stout  paper,  secure  the 
Avhole  well  with  twine,  and  lay  the  haunch  to  a sound  clear  fire ; 
baste  the  paper  immediately  with  butter,  or  clarified  dripping, 
and  roast  the  joint  from  three  hours  and  a half  to  four  and  a. 
half,  according  to  its  weight  and  quality.  Doe  venison  will 
require  half  an  hour  less  time  than  buck  venison.  Twenty 
minutes  before  the  joint  is  done  remove  the  paste  and  paper, 
baste  the  meat  in  every  part  with  butter,  and  dredge  it  very 
lightly  with  flour ; let  it  take  a pale  brown  colour,  and  send 
it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible  with  unflavoured  gravy  in  a tureen, 
and  good  currant  jelly.  It  is  not  now  customary  to  ser\'e  any 
other  sauces  with  it ; but  should  the  old-fashioned  sharp  or 
sweet  sauce  be  ordered,  the  receipt  for  it  will  be  found  at 
page  88.* 

to  44  hours. 


TO  STEW  A SHOULDER  OF  VENISON. 

Bone  the  joint,  by  the  directions  given  for  a shoulder  of  veal 
or  mutton  (see  page  206)  ; flatten  it  on  a table,  season  it  well 
with  cayenne,  salt,  and  pounded  mace,  mixed  with  a very  small 
[)roportion  of  allspice  ; lay  over  it  thin  slices  of  the  fat  of  a loin 
of  well-fed  mutton,  roll  and  bind  it  tightly,  lay  it  into  a vessel 
nearly  of  its  size,  and  pour  to  it  as  much  good  stock  made  with 
equal  parts  of  beef  and  mutton  as  will  nearly  cover  it ; stew  it 
as  slowly  as  possible  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a lialf  or 

* Plates  of  minced  eschalots  are  still  sometimes  handed  round  to  the  venison- 
eaters  ; but  not  at  very  refined  tables,  vve  believe. 
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loRf^er,  slioiild  it  "be  A-cry  large,  and  turn  it  Avhen  it  is  half  done. 
Disli  and  serve  it  with  a good  Espagnole,  made  with  part  pf  the 
rravy  in  Avhicli  it  has  been  stewed;  or  thicken  this  slightly 
with  rice-flour,  mixed  with  a glass  or  more  of  claret  or  of  port 
wine,  and  as  much  salt  and  cayenne  as  Avill  season  the  gravy 

properly.  . . , « 

Some  cooks  soak  the  dices  of  mmtton-fat  m Avme  before  they 
are  laid  upon  the  joint;  but  no  process  oi  tne  sort  will  CAer  give 
to  any  kind  of  meat  the  true  flavour  of  the  A'cnison,  which  to 
most  eaters  is  far  finer  than  that  of  the  wine,  and  shoulcl  ahvays 
be  allowed  to  prevail  over  all  the  condiments  with  which  it  is 
d ressed.  Those,  however,  wdio  care  for  it  less  than  for  a disn 
of  high  artificial  savour,  can  have  eschalots,  ham,  and  can'ofi 
lightly  browned  in  good  butter,  added  to  the  stew  when  it  nist 
begins  to  boil. 

'3  2 to  4 hours 

. TO  HASH  VENISON.’^ 


For  a superior  hash  of  venison,  add  to  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  strong  thickened  brown  grayy,_  Christopher  Norths 
sauce,  in  the  proportion  directed  for  it  in  the  receipt  01  page- 
110.  Cut  the  venison  in  small  thin  slices  of  equal  size,  arrange 
them  in  a clean  saucepan,  pour  the  gravy  on  them,  let  them 
stand  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  place  them  near  the  nre, 
and  bring  the  whole  very  slowly  to  the  ponit  of  boihiig  only . 
serve  the  hash  immediately  in  a hot-ivatei  dish. 

For  a plain  dinner,  Aviien  no  grav^y  is  at  hand,  break  dowm 
the  bones  of  the  vunison  small,  after  the  flesh  has  been  cleared 
from  them,  and  boil  them  with  those  of  three  or  four  undressed 
mutton-cutlets,  a slice  or  two  of  carrot,  or  a few  savoury  lierbs, 
and  about  a pint  and  a half  of  water  or  broth,  until  the 
is  reduced  quite  one  third.  Strain  it  off,  jet  it  cool,  skim  oft  all 
the  fat,  heat  the  grav^y,  thicken  it  when  it  boils  with  a dessert- 
spoonful or  rather  more  of  arrowy-root,  or  wfith  the  brown  roux 
of  pa^e  96,  mix  the  same  sauce  with  it,  and  finish  it  exactly  as 
the  I'Tcher  hash  above.  It  may  be  served  on  sippets  ot  fried 
bread  or  not,  at  choice. 


TO  ROAST  A HARE. 

After  the  hare  has  been  skinned,  or  cased,  as  it  is  called,  wash 
it  A'cry  thoroughly  in  cold  water,  and  afteiiwards  in  warm.  If 
in  any  degree  overkept,  or  musty  in  the  inside,  which  it  Avilll 

■*  Minced  collops  of  venison  may  be  prepared  exactly  like  those  of  beef ; and  - 
venison-cutlets  like  those  of  mutton  : the  neck  may  be  taken  for  both  01  ttiese. 
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sometimes  be  when  emp- 
tied before  it  is  huiio' 
np,  and  Jiegiected  after- 
wards, use  vinegar,  or 
the  pyroligneous  acid, 
well  diluted,  to  render  it 
sweet;  then  again  throw 
it  into  abundance  of 
water,  that  it  may  re- 
tain no  taste  of  the  acid. 
Pierce  with  the  point  of 
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a knife  any  parts  in  which  the  blood  appears  to  have  settled 

well  drawn  out’ 

llipe  the  hare  diy,  hU  k.  with  the  forceLat  No.  1,  p^me  143 
bdV^  It  firmly,  baste  it  for  ten  minutes  with 

S I milk;  keep  it  com 

stantly  laded  over  the  hare,  until  it  is  nearly  dried  up,  then 

add  a large  ump  of  butter,  flour  the  hare,  and  contS^ie  the 
tlone^^and^thl'^  unless  this  be 

J neatnbt  'll  ^ to  be  quite 

uneatable.  Sei  ve  the  hare  when  done,  with  good  brown  gravy 

f -In  ^ should  be  poured  round  it  in  the  clishk  and 

thod  oTrlr^^  purrant  jelly.  This  is  an  approved  English  me- 
thod of  dressing  it,  but  we  would  recommend  in  preference 

bT4nnhi??lt plentifully  with  butter  from  the 
clnhiTnt^old  n 11  economist  may  substitute  clarified  beef- 
+1  finish  witn  a small  quantity  of  butter  only!  • and 

Ste  cookf omHtTTir”- 
its  own  blonrl  f "^'ipe  file  bale  inside  and  out,  and  rub  it  with 

f f n wif  if  ft  “ h is  generally 

I'ille'l  whtli  f’  ^I'Pf^cially  after  it  has  been  many  days 
killed,  which,  ve  should  say,  renders  the  washing  indispensable, 
unless  a coarse  game-flavour  be  liked.  !=>pw»same, 

Ij  to  If  hour. 

EOAST  HARE. 

(Superior  Receipt.) 

in^iP  rendered  far  more  plump  in  appearance,  and 

ami  oP  fhe  back 

and  thighs,  or  of  the  former  only  : in  removiim  this  a verv 

sharp  knife  sliould  be  used,  and  much  care  will  be  required  to 

avoid  cutting  through  the  skin  just  over  the  spine,  as  fe  adhered 
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closely  to  the  bone. 


Nearly  double  tbe  usual  quantity  of 
forcemeat  must  be  prepared : witb  tbis  restore  tbe  legs  to 
tbeir  original  shape,  and  fill  the  body,  wbidi  should 
be  lined  with  delicate  slices  of  the  nicest  bacon,  of  which  the 


rind^and  edges  have  been  trimmed  away.  Sew  up  the  hare, 
truss  it  as  usual ; lard  it  or  not,  as  is  most  convenient,  keep  it 
hasted  plentifully  with  butter  while  roasting,  and  serve  it  with 
the  customary  sauce.  We  have  found  two  tahlespoonsiul  of  the 
finest  currant  jelly,  mmlted  in  a half-pint  of  nch  brown  gravy, 
aii  acceptable  accompaniment  to  hare,  when  the  taste  has  been 

in  favour  of  a sweet  sauce.  « i • xt 

To  remove  the  back-hone,  clear  froni  it  first  the  fiesh  in  the 

inside;  lay  this  back  to' the  right  and  left  from  the  centre  of 
the  bone  to  the  tips ; then  work  the  knife  on  the  uppei  sid., 
quite  to  the  spine,  and  when  the  whole  is  detached  except  _ le 
skin  which  adheres  to  this,  separate  the  bone  at  the  first  joint 
from  the  neck-bone  or  ribs ; (we  know  not  how  more  correctly 
to  describe  it),  and  pass  the  knife  with  caution  under  the  skin 
do^m  tlm  nfiddle  of  the  back.  The  directions  for  honing  the 
thighs  of  a fowl  will  answer  equally  for  a hare,  and  ve  theie- 

fore  refer  the  reader  to  them. 


STEWED  HAKE. 

Wash  and  soak  the  hare  thoroughly,  wipe  it  very  dry,  cut  it 
down  into  joints,  dividing  the  largest,  flour  and  brown  it 
tvXtlY  in  butter,  with  some  hits  of  lean  ham,  pour  to  them  by 
feees  a pint  and  a half  of  gravy,  and  stew  the  liare  tcry 
\re%tly  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  - when  it  is  ahoufi 
Sne  third  done,  add  the  very  thin  rind  of  half  a large  lemon, 
and  ten  minutes  before  it  is  served  stir  to  it  a large  dessert- 
spoonful of  rice-flour,  smoothly  mixed  with  two  tahlespoonsful 
of  good  mushroom  catsup,  a quarter-teaspoonful  or  J 

mace,  and  something  less  of  cayenne.  This  is  an  excellent 

plain  receipt  for  stewing  a hare  ''"TlMiaTls“''and 

vvith  forcemeat  (No.  1,  page  143),  rolled  ’ ^ • 

simmered  for  ten  minutes  in  the  stew,  or  fried  and  added  to  it 
after  it  is  dished ; a higher  seasoning  of  spice,  a couple  of  glasses 
of  port  wine,  with  a little  additional  thickening,  and  a 
M of  lemon-juice,  will  all  serve  to  gu^  it  a heighten  d leli^i  ^ 
Hare,  1 ; lean  of  ham  or  bacon,  4 to  6 ozs. ; biittei,  2 ozs. , 
gravel.’ pint;  lemon-rmd,  fo  1 hour  and  20  to  50  minutes. 
Kicc-flour,  1 large  dessertspoonful ; mushroom  catsup,  2 fid)] c 
spoonsful;  mace,  ^ of  teaspoonful;  little  cayenne  (salt,  if 

needed)  : 10  minutes. 
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Eabbit,  trussed  for  roasting. 


TO  EOAST  A RABBIT. 

This,  like  a hare,  is  much 
improved  hy  having  the 
back-bone  taken  out,  and 
the  directions  we  have  given 
will  enable  the  cook,  with 
very  little  practice,  to  remove 
it  without  difficulty.  Line 
the  inside,  when  this  is  done, 
with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  fill  it  tvith  forcemeat  (N’o.  1,  page 
143),  sew  it  up,  truss,  and  roast  it  at  a clear,  brisk  fire,  and 
baste  it  constantly  Avith  butter.  Mour  it  well  soon  after  it  is 
laid  down.  Serve  it  Avith  good  broAvn  gravy,  and  with  currant 
jelly,  Avhen  this  last  is  liked.  For  change,  the  back  of  the 
rabbit  may  be  larded,  and  the  bone  left  in,  or  not,  at  pleasure ; 
or  it  can  be  plain  roasted  Avhen  more  convenient, 
f to  1 hour  ; less,  if  small. 

TO  BOIL  BABBITS. 

Kabbits  that  are  three  parts 
grown,  or,  at  all  events,  which. 


are  still  quite  young,  should  be 
chosen  for  this  mode  of  cooking. 
Wash  and  soak  them  Avell,  truss 
them  firmly,  Avith  the  heads 
turned  and  skeAA^ered  to  the 
Rabbit  trussed  for  boiling.  sides,  drop  them  into  plenty  of 

boiling  Avater,  and  simmer  them  gently  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  : when  very  young  they  will  require  eA^en  less  time 
than  this.  Cover  them  with  rich  white  sauce,  mixed  Avith  the 
liA'ers  parboiled,  and  finely  pounded,  and  Avell  seasoned  Avith 
cayenne  and  lemon-juice ; or  Avith  white  onion  sauce,  or  Avith 
parsley  and  butter,  made  with  milk  or  cream,  instead  of  Avater, 
(the  liA'ers,  minced,  are  often  added  to  the  last  of  these),  or  with 
good  mushroom  sauce. 

30  to  45  minutes. 


FRIED  RABBIT. 

After  the  rabbit  has  been  emptied,  thoroughly  Avashed,  and 
AA  ell  soaked,  blanch  it,  that  is  to  say,  put  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  let  it  boil  from  five  to  seA'en  minutes ; drain  it,  and  Avhen 
cold,  or  nearly  so,  cut  it  into  joints,  dip  them  into  beaten  egg, 
ard  then  into  fine  bread-crumbs,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
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and  vvdien  all  are  ready,  fry  tliem  in  butter  oyer  a moderate  fire, 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes.  Simmer  two  or  three  strips  of 
lemon' rind  iii  a little  gravy,  until  it  is  well  flavoured  Vvdth  it  5 
boil  the  liver  of  the  rabbit  for  five  minutes,  let  it  cool,  and  then 
mince  it ; thicken  the  gravy  vrith  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a 
small  teaspooiiful  of  flour,  add  the  liver,  give  the  sauce  a 
minute's  boil,  stir  in  two  tablespoonsful  of  cream,  if  at  hand, 
and,  last  of  all,  a small  quantity  of  lemon-juice.  Dish  the 
rabbit,  pour  the  sauce  under  it,  and  serve  it  quickly.  If 
preferred,  a gravy  can  be  made  in  tne  pan,  as  lOr  veal  cutlers, 
and  the  rabbit  may  be  simply  fried. 


TO  ROAST  A PHEASANT. 


m ip 

Pheasant,  trussed  for 
roastincr. 


Unless  kept  to  the  proper  point,  a 
pheasant  is  one  of  the  most  tough,  dry,  and 
flavourless  birds  that  is  sent  to  table ; but 
when  it  has  hung  as  many  days  as  it  can, 
without  becoming  really  tainted,  and  is  well 
roasted  and  served,  it  is  most  excellent 
eating.  Pluck  off  the  feathers  carefully,  cut 
a slit  in  the  back  of  the  neck  to  remove  tlie 
crop,  then  draw  tlie  bird  in  the  usual  way, 
and  cither  wipe  the  inside  very  clean  with  a 
damp  cloth,  or  pour  water  through  it ; wipe 
the  outside  also,  but  with  a dry  cloth ; cut  off  the  toes,  turn  the 
head  of  the  bird  under  the  wing,  with  the  bill  laid  straight  along 
the  breast,  skewer  the  legs,  which  must  not  be  crossed,  hour 
the  pheasant  well,  lay  it  to  a brisk  fire,  and  baste  it  constantly 
and  plentifully  with  well  flavoured  butter.  Send  bread-sauce 
and  good  brown  gravy  to  table  with  it.  The  entire  breast  of 
the  bird  may  be  larded  by  the  directions  of  page  16G.  hen  a 
brace  is  served,  one  is  sometimes  larded,  and  the  other  not ; 
but  a much  handsomer  appearance  is  given  to  the  dish  by 
larding  both.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  will  roast 

them.  ^ 111 

•J  hour;  a few  minutes  less,  if  liked  very  much  underdone; 

five  or  ten  more  for  thorough  loasting,  with  a good  fire  in  both 
cases. 

KOUDIN  CP  PHEASANT  A EA  RICHELIEU.  (eNTREE.) 

Take,  quite  clear  from  the  bones,  and  from  all  skin  and 
sinew,  the  flesh  of  a half-roasted  pheasant;  mince,  and 
])ound  it  to  the  smoothest  paste ; add  an  equal  hulk  of  the 
lioury  part  of  some  fine  roasted  potatoes,  or  of  such  as  ha\  e been 
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boiled  by  Captain  Eater’s  receipt  (see  Chapter  XV.),  and  beat 
them  together  until  they  are  well  blended;  next  throw  into  the 
mortar  something  less  (in  volume)  of  fresh  butter  than  there 
was  or  the  pheasant-flesh,  wdtli  a high  seasoning  of  mace 
nutmeg,  and  caj  enne,  and  a half-teaspoonful  or  more  of  salt ' 
pound  the  mixture  afresh  for  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  keeping  it  turned  from  the  sides  of  the  mortar  into  the 
middle;  then  add.  one  by  one,  after  merely  taking  out  the 
geims  wdth  the  jioint  of  a fork,  two  wdrole  eggs  and  a yolk  or 
two  without  the  Avhites,  if  these  last  will  not  render  the  mixture 
too  moist.  Mould  it  into  the  form  of  a roll,  lay  it  into  a stew- 
pan  rubbed  with  butter,  pour  boiling  rvater  on  it  and  poach  it 
gently  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Lift  it  out  with  care,  drain 
at  on  a sieve,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  cover  it  equally  wdth 
beaten  egg,  and  then  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  and  Moil  it 
over  a clear  fire,  or  fry  it  in  butter  of  a clear  golden  browm 
A good  gravy  should  be  made  of  the  remains  of  the  bird  and 
•sent  to  table  wuth  it ; the  flavour  may  be  heightened  with’  bam 
and  eschamts  as  directed  in  Chapter  III.,  page  83,  and  small 
mushroorns,  sliced  sidewaj’s,  and  stew^ed  quite  tender  in  butter 
may  be  mixed  with  the  boudin  after  it  is  taken  from  the  mortar- 
or  their  flavour  may  be  given  more  delicately  by  adding  to  it 
only  the  butter  in  'which  they  have  been  simmered,  vrell  pressed 
Iroiii  them  through  a strainer.  The  mixture,  wdiich  should  be 
set  into  a very  cool  place  before  it  is  moulded,  may  be  made 
into  several  small  rolls,  wdiich  will  require  four  or  five  minute'^’ 

partridges  wdll  answer  quite  as 
well  as  that  of  pheasants  for  this  dish.  ^ 

TO  ROAST  PARTRIDGES. 

Let  the  birds  hang  as  long  as  they  can  possibly  be  tent  with- 
out  becoming  offensive ; pick  them  care- 
fuily,  draw,  and  singe  them ; wipe  the 
insiaes  thoroughly  with  a clean  cloth  ; 
truss  them  wdth  the  head  turned  under 
the  wdng  and  the  legs  drawm  close  toge- 
ther or  crossed.  Flour  them  when  first 
laid  to  the  fire,  and  baste  them  plenti- 
fully with  butter.  Serve  them  wdth 
bread  sauce,  and  good  brown  gravy : a 
little  of  this  last  should  be  poured  over 

them.  In  some  counties  they  are  dished  upon  fried  bread- 
crumbs,  but  these  are  better  handed  round  the  table  by  them- 
selves. Where  game  is  plentiful  we  recommend  that  the 
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remains  of  a cold  roasted  partridge  should  be  well  bruised  and 
boiled  down  with  just  so  much  water,  or  unflavoured  hro.h,  as 
will  make  gravy  for  a couple  of  other  birds  : this,  seasoned 
with  salt,  and  cayenne  only,  or  flavoured  with  a few  mushrooms, 
will  be  found  a very  superior  accompaniment  lor 
trid^es,  to  the  best  meat-gravy  that  can  be  made.  A littie  es- 
chalot, and  a few  herbs  can  be  added  to  it  at  pleasure.  ^ 
should  be  served  also  with  boiled  or  with  broiled  partridges  in 
preference  to  any  other. 

^y^^Rather  less  time  must  be  allowed  when  the  birds  are 

liked  underdressed.  In  preparing  them  for  the  ^ 

must  be  removed  through  a slit  cut  in  the  back  of  the  nec  , 
the  claws  clipped  close,  and  the  legs  held  in  boiling  water  for  a 
minute,  that  they  may  be  skinned  the  more  easily. 

BOILED  PARTRIDGES. 

This  is  a delicate  mode  of  dressing  young  ^nd  tender  birds 
Strip  off  the  feathers,  clean,  and  wash  them  well; 
heads,  truss  them  like  boiled  fowls,  and 

into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water ; throw  a little  salt  on  Ihe  , 
and  in  fifteen,  or  at  the  utmost  in  eighteen  minutes  they  ivill  e 
ready  to  seT^e.  Lift  them  out,  dish  them  quickl^^  and  send 
them  to  table  with  white  mushroom  sauce  with  bread  sauce 
and  game-gravy  (see  preceding  receipt),  or  with  celery  syuce. 
Our  own  mode V ha4g  them  served  is  usually  with  a slice  of 
fresh  butter,  about  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-3  nice,  and  a goo 
sprinkling  of  cayenne  placed  in  a very  hot  dish,  under  them. 

15  to  18  minutes. 

PARTRIDGES  WITH  MUSHROOMS. 

For  a brace  of  young  well-kept  birds,  prepare  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  mushroom-buttons,  or  v ery  smal 
flans  as  for  pickling.  Dissolve  over  a gentle  fire  an  ounce  and 
aimif  of  butter,  throw  in  the  mushrooms  with  a slight  sprink- 
b “of  silt  anercayenne,  simmer  them  from  eight  to  ten  minute^ 
and  turn  them,  with  the  butter,  on  to  a plate  ; 'vh^n  they  are 
miite  cold  nut  the  whole  into  the  bodies  of  the  partridj,  v,  . 
theln  UP  truss  them  securely,  and  roast  them  on  a vertical  ,,aek 
with  the  heads  downwards;  or  should  .an  “’■‘'"'".y 
tie  them  firmly  to  it,  instead  of  passing  it 

them  the  usual  time,  and  serve  them  avith  ^ 

sauce,  or  with  gr.avy  and  bread  sauce  on  y.  The  birds  maj  M 
trussed  like  boiled  fowls,  fiom'ed,  and  hglitly  browned  in  butler, 
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half  covered  with  rich  brown  gravy  and  stewed  slowly  for 
thirty  minutes  5 then  turned,  and  simmered  for  another  half 
hour  with  the  addition  of  some  mushrooms  to  the  gravy ; or 
they  may  be  covered  with  small  mushrooms  stewed  apart,  when 
they  are  sent  to  table.  They  can  also  be  served  with  their 
sauce  only,  simply  thickened  with  a small  quantity  of  fresh 
butter,  smoothly  mixed  with  less  than  a teaspoonful  of  prow- 
root  and  flavoured  with  cayenne  and  a little  catsup,  wine,  01 
store  Stiiice* 

Partridges,  2 ; mushrooms,  I to  | pint;  butter,  I5  oz. ; little 
mace  and  cayenne;  roasted  30  to  40  minutes,  or  stewed  1 houn 

06.S.— Nothing  can  be  . finer  than  the  game  flavour  imbibed 
by  the  mushrooms  with  which  the  birds  are  filled,  in  this  re- 
ceipt. 

BEOlIiEI)  PARTRIDGE. 

( Breakfast  dish.') 

“ Split  a young  and  well-kept  partridge,  and  wipe  it  with  a 
soft  clean  cloth  inside  and  out,  but  do  not  wph  it;  broil  it 
delicately  over  a very  clear  fire,  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt 
and  cayenne  ; rub  a bit  of  fresh  butter  over  it  the  moment  it 
is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  send  it  quickly  p table  with  a 
sauce  made  of  a good  slice  of  butter  browned  with  flour,  a little 
water,  cayenne,  salt,  and  mushroom-catsup,  poured  over  it. 
We  give  this  receipt  exactly  as  we  received  it  from  a hpse 
where  we  know  it  to  have  been  greatly  approved  by  various 
guests  who  have  partaken  of  it  there.” 

BROILED  PARTRIDGE. 

(^French  Receipt.) 

After  having  prepared  the  bird  with  great  nicety,  divided, 
and  flattened  it,  season  it  with  salt,  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  dip 
it  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  into  very  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  take  care  that  every  part  shall  be  equally  covped : if 
wanted  of  particularly  good  appearance  dip  it  a second  time  into 
the  butter  and  crumbs.  Place  it  over  a very  clear  fire,  and 
broil  it  gently  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  Send  it  to  table 
with  brown  mushroom  sauce,  or  some  Espagnole. 

THE  EREXCir,  OR  RED-LEGGED  PARTRIDGE. 

This  is  dressed  precisely  like  our  common  partridge,  and  is 
excellent  eating  if  it  be  well  kept ; otherwise  it  is  tough  and 
devoid  of  flavour.  It  does  not,  we  believe,  abound  commonly 
in  England,  its  hostility  to  the  gray  partridge,  which  it  drives 
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always  from  its  neiglibourhood,  rendering  it  an  undesirable 
occupant  of  a preserve.  It  was  at  one  time,  bovrever,  plentiful 
in  Suffolk,’''  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  counties,  but  great 
efforts,  we  have  understood,  have  been  made  to  exterminate  it. 

TO  ROAST  BLACK  COCK  AND  GRAY  HEN. 

These  birds,  so  delicious  when  well  kept  and  Vv’ell  roasted, 
are  tough  and  compaiTdively  flavourless  when  too  soon  dressed. 
They  should  hang  therefore  till  they  give  unequivocal  indica- 
tion of  being  ready  for  the  spit.  Pick  and  draw  them  with  ex- 
ceeding care,  as  the  skin  is  easily  broken ; truss  them  like 
pheasants,  lay  them  at  a moderate  distance  from  a clear  brisk 
lire,  baste  them  plentifully  and  constantly  Vvith  butter,  and 
serve  them  on  a thick  toast  which  has  been  laid  under  them  in 
the  dripping-pan  for  the  last  ten  minutes  of  their  roasting,  and 
which  will  have  imbibed  a high  degree  of  savour : some 
cooks  squeeze  a little  lemon-juice  over  it  before  it  is  put  hito 
the  pan.  Send  rich  brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce  to  table 
with  the  birds.  Prom  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour 
will  roast  them.  Though  kept  to  the  point  which  we  have 
recommended,  they  will  not  offend  even  the  most  fastidious 
eater  after  they  are  dressed,  as,  unless  they  have  been  too  long 
billowed  to  hang,  the  action  of  tlie  fire  will  remove  all  percep- 
tible traces  of  their  previous  state.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season,  when  warm  and  close  packing  have  rendered  them,  in 
their  transit  from  the  North,  apparently  altogether  unfit  for 
table,  the  chloride  of  soda  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to 
restore  them  to  a fitting  state  for  it ; though  the  copious  wash- 
ings which  must  then  be  resorted  to  may  dmiinish  something  of 
their  fine  flavour, 
to  1 hour. 

TO  ROAST  GROUSE. 

Handle  the  birds  very  lightly  in  picking  them,  draw,  and 
wipe  the  insides  with  clean  damp  cloths,  or  first  wash,  and 
then  dry  them  well ; though  this  latter  mode  would  not  l)e 
approved  generally  by  epicures.  Truss  the  birds  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  black  cock,  and  roast  them  about  half  an  hour  at 
a clear  and  brisk  fire,  keeping  them  basted  almost  without  inter- 
mission. Serve  them  on  a buttered  toast  which  has  been  laid 
under  them  in  the  pan  for  ten  minutes,  or  with  gravy  and  bread 
sauce  only. 

\ hour  to  35  minutes. 

* Brought  there  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford^  to  his  Sudbourne  estate. 
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O65.— There  are  few  occr.sions,  we  think,  in  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  dripping-pan  can  be  introduced  at  table  with  advan- 
tage ; but  in  dressing  moor  game,  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  toast  to  be  laid  in  it  under  the  birds,  as  it  will  afford 
a superior  relish  even  to  the  birds  themselves. 

A SALMI  or  MOOR  FOWL,  PHEASANTS,  OB  PARTRIDGES. 

(entree.) 

This  is  an  elegant  mode  of  serving  tlie  remains  of  roasted 
game,  but  when  a superlative  salmi  is  desired,  the  birds  must  be 
scarcely  more  than  half  roasted  for  it.  In  either  case,  carve 
them  very  neatly,  and  strip  every  particle  of  skin  and  fat  from 
the  legs,  wings,  and  breasts;  bruise  the  bodies  well,  and  put 
them  with  the  skin,  and  other  trimmings  into  a very  clean  stew- 
pan.  If  for  a simple  and  inexpensive  dinner,  merely  add  to  them 
two  or  three  sliced  eschalots,  a bay  leaf,  a small  blade  of  mace, 
and  a few  peppercorns  ; then  pour  in  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of 
good  veal  gravy,  or  strong  broth,  and  boil  it  briskly  until’re- 
duced  nearly  half;  strain  the  gravy,  pressing  the  bones  well,  to 
obtain  all  the  flavour,  skim  off  the  fat,  add  a little  cayenne,  and 
lemmn-juice,  heat  the  game  very  gradually,  in  it,  but  do  not,  on 
any  account,  allow  it  to  boil ; place  sippets  of  fried  bread  round 
a dish,  arrange  the  birds  in  good  form  in  the  centre,  give  the 
sauce  a boil,  and  pour  it  on  them.  This  is  but  a hoinel}^  sort  of 
salmi,  though  of  excellent  flavour  if  well  made  ; it  may  require 
perhaps  the  addition  of  a little  thickening,  and  two" or  tliree 
glasses  of  dry  white  wine  poured  to  the  bodies  of  the  birds,  with 
the  broth,  would  bring  it  nearer  to  the  French  salmi  in  flavour. 
As  the  spongy  substance  in  the  inside  of  moor  fowl  and  black 
game  is  apt  to  be  extremely  bitter,  when  they  have  been  lonf>- 
kept,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  such  parts  as  would  en- 
danger the  preparation. 

FRENCH  SALMI,  OR  HASH  OF  GAME.  (eNTREE.) 

Prepare  underdressed,  or  half-roasted,  game  by  the  directions 
•we  have  already  given,  and  after  having  stripped  the  skin  from 
the  thighs,  wings,  and  breasts,  arrange  the  joints  evenly  in  a 
clean  stewpan,  and  keep  them  covered  from  the  air  and  dust  till 
wanted.  Cut  down  into  dice  four  ounces  of  the  lean  of  an  un- 
boiled ham,  and  put  it,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  into  a thick 
well-tinned  saucepan,  or  stewpan;  add  three  or  four  minced 
eschalots  (more,  should  a high  flavour  of  them  be  liked)  two 
ounces  of  sliced  carrot,  four  cloves,  two  bay  leaves,  a dozen  pep- 
percorns, one  blade  of  mace,  a small  sprig  or  two  of  thyme  ^and 
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Dart  of  a root  of  parsley,  or  two  or  three  small  branches  of  the 
leaves.  Stew  these  over  a gentle  hre,  stirring,  or  shaking  them 
often,  until  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  appear  of  a reddish-brown, 
then  mix  well  in  a dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  let  it  take  a 
little  colour : next,  add  by  degrees,  making  the  sauce  boil  as 
each  portion  is  thrown  in,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  strong  veal 
stock,  or  gravy,  and  nearly  half  a pint  of  sherry  or  Madeira ; 
put  in  the  well-bruised  bodies  of  the  birds,  and  boil  them  from 
an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half ; strain,  and  clear  the  sauce  quite 
from  fat,  pour  it  on  the  joints  of  game,  heat  them  in  it  slowly, 
and  when  they  are  near  the  point  of  boiling,  dish  them  imme- 
diately with  delicately  fried  sippets  round  the  dish.  When 
mushrooms  can  be  obtained,  throw  a dozen  or  two  of  small  ones, 
with  the  other  seasonings,  into  the  butter.  The  wine  is  some- 
times added  to  the  vegetables,  and  one  half  reduced  before  the 
gravy  is  poured  in ; but  though  a sauce  of  fine  colour  is  thus 
produced,  the  flavour  of  the  wine  is  entirely  lost. 


TO  ROAST  WOODCOCKS  OR  SXIPES. 

Handle  them  as  little  and  as 
lightly  as  possible,  and  pluck  oft’  the 
feathers  gently ; for  if  this  be  vio- 
lently done  the  skin  of  the  birds  will 
be  broken.  Do  not  draw  them,  but 
after  having  wiped  them  with  clean 
soft  cloths,  truss  them  with  the  head 
under  the  wing,  and  the  bill  laid 
close  along  the  breast ; pass  a slight 
skewer  through  the  thighs,  catch  the 
ends  with  a bit  of  twine,  and  tie  it 
across  to  keep  the  legs  straight. 
Suspend  the  birds  with  the  feet 
downwards  to  a bird-spit,  flour  them  well,  and  baste  them 
with  butter,  which  should  be  ready  dissolved  in  the  pan  or 
ladle.  Before  the  trail  begins  to  drop,  which  it  will  do  as  soon 
as  they  are  well  heated,  lay  a thick  round  of  bread,  freed  from 
the  crust,  toasted  a delicate  brown,  and  buttered  on  both  sides, 
into  the  pan  under  them  to  catch  it,  as  this  is  considered  finer 
eating  even  than  the  flesh  of  the  birds ; continue  the  basting, 
letting  the  butter  fall  from  them  into  the  basting-spoon  or 
ladle,  as  it  cannot  be  collected  again  from  the  dripping-pan 
should  it  drop  there,  in  consequence  of  the  toast  or  toasts  being 
in  it.  There  should  be  one  of  these  for  each  woodcock,  and  the 
trail  should  be  spread  equally  over  it.  "When  the  birds  are 
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clone,  wliich  they  will  be,  at  a brisk  fire,  in  from  twenty  to 
t wenty-five  minutes,  lay  the  toasts  into  a very  hot  dish,  dress 
the  birds  upon  them,  pour  a little  gravy  round  the  bread,  and 
send  more  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Woodcock,  20  to  25  minutes ; snipe,  5 minutes  less. 

TO  EOAST  THE  PINTAIE,  OS  SEA  PHEASANT. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  by  no  means  rare  upon  our  eastern 
coast,  but  we  know  not  whether  it  be  much  seen  in  the  markets 
generally.  It  is  most  excellent  eating,  and  should  be  roasted  at 
a clear  quick  fire,  v-ell  floured  when  first  laid  down,  turned 
briskly,  and  basted  with  butter  almost  without  cessation.  If 
drawn  from  the  spit  in  from  twenty-fi^'e  to  thirty  minutes,  then 
dished  and  laid  before  the  fire  for  two  or  three  more,  it  will  give 
forth  a singularly  rich  gravy.  Score  the  breast  when  it  is 
carved,  sprinkle  on  it  a little  cayenne  and  fine  salt,  and  let  a cut 
lemon  be  handed  round  the  table  vvhen  the  bird  is  served  ; or 
omit  the  scoring,  and  send  round  with  it  brown  gravy,  and 
Christopher  hlorth’s  sauce  made  hot. 

20  to  30  minutes. 


TO  EOAST  WILD  DUCKS. 

These  are  prepared  for  the  spit  exactly  like  the  tame  oneS) 
with  the  exception  of  the  stuffing,  which  is  never  used  for  wild 
fowl.  A bit  of  soft  bread  soaked  in  port  wine,  or  in  claret,  is 
sometimes  put  into  them,  but  nothing  more.  Flour  them  well, 
lay  them  rather  near  to  a very  clear  and  brisk  fire,  that  they 
may  be  quickly  browned,  and  yet  retain  their  juices.  Baste 
them  plentifully  and  constantly  with  butter,  and,  if  it  can  be  so 
regulated,  let  the  spit  turn  with  them  rapidly.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  will  roast  them  sufficiently  for  the  generality  of 
eaters ; but  for  those  who  object  to  them  much  underdressed,  a 
few  additional  minutes  must  be  allowed.  Something  less  of 
time  will  suffice  when  they  are  prepared  for  persons  who  like 
them  scarcely  more  than  heated  through. 

Teal,  which  is  a more  delicate  kind  of  wild  fowl,  is  roasted  in 
the  same  way  : in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  enough 
done  for  the  fashionable  mode  of  serving  it,  and  twenty  minutes 
will  di’ess  it  well  at  a good  fire. 

A SALMI,  OE  HASH  OP  WILD  FOWL. 

Carve  the  birds  very  neatly,  strip  off  the  skin,  and  proceed  as 
for  the  salmi  of  pheasants  (page  283),  but  mix  port  or  claret, 
instead  of  white  wine,  with  the  gravy,  and  give  it  a rather  high 
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seasoning  of  cayenne.  Throw  in  the  juice  of  half  a small  lemon 
before  the  salmi  is  served,  place  fried  sippets  round  the  dish,  and 
send  it  to  table  as  hot  as  possible. 

Tor  a common  hash  boil  the  skin  and  trimmings  of  the  wild- 
fowl in  some  good  broth,  or  gravy  (with  a couple  of  lightly 
ilicd  csclialots  or  not,  at  choicG},  until  their  flavour  is  inipcirtcd 
to  it;  then  strain,  heat,  and  thicken  it  slightly,  with  a littlo 
brown  roux,  or  browned  flour;  add  a glassful  of  port  wine,  some 
lemon-juice,  and  cayenne,  or  sutfleient  of  Christopher  Xorth’s 
sauce  to  flavour  it  well ; Avarm  the  birds  slowly  in  it ; and  serve 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  but  Avithout  allowing 
them  to  boil, 
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Hot  Water  Dish. 

Inn  great  superiority  of  the  oriental  curries  OA^er  those  generally 
prepared  in  England  is  not,  Ave  believe,  altogether  the  result  of 
a Avant  of  skill  or  of  experience  on  the  part  of  our  cooks,  but  is 
attiibutable,  in  some  measure,  to  many  of  the  ingredients,  Avhicli 
in  JresJi  and  green  slate  add  so  much  to  their  excellence,  beincr 
here  beyond  our  reach. 

The  natives  of  the  East  compound  and  vary  this  class  of 
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dislies,  we  are  told,  with  infinite  ingenuity,  blending  in  them 
very  agreeably  many  condiments  of  different  flavour,  until  the 
liighest  degree  of  piquancy  and  savour  is  produced,  the  whole 
being  tempered  with  fine  vegetable  acids.  With  us,  turmeric 
and  cayenne  pepper  prevail  in  them  often  far  too  powerfully: 
the  prodigal  use  of  the  former  should  be  especially  avoided,  as 
it  injures  both  the  quality  and  the  colour  of  the  currie,  which 
ought  to  be  of  a dark  green,  rather  than  of  a red  or  yellow  hue. 
The  first  is  given  by  the  genuine  powder  imported  from  India ; 

■ the  others,  by  the  greater  number  of  spurious  ones,  sold  in 

■ England,  under  its  name.  A couple  of  ounces  of  a sweet,  sound 
cocoa-nut,  lightly  grated  and  stewed  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour 
in  the  gravy  of  a currie,  is  a great  improvement  to  its  flavour : 
it  will  be  found  particularly  agreeable  with  that  of  sweetbreads, 
and  may  be  served  in  the  currie,  or  strained  from  it  at  pleasure. 
Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken  not  to  use,  for  the  pur- 
pose, a nut  that  is  rancid.  Spinage,  cucumbers,  vegetable 
marrow,  tomatas,  acid  apples,  green  gooseberries  (seeded),  and 
tamarinds  imported  i7i  the  Tiheil — not  preserved — may  all,  in 
their  season,  be  added,  with  very  good  effect,  to  curries  of 
different  kinds.  Potatoes  and  celery  are  also  occasionally  boiled 
down  ill  them. 

The  rice  for  a currie  should  always  be  sent  to  table  in  a 
separate  dish  from  it,  and,  in  serving  them,  it  should  be  first 
helped,  and  the  currie  laid  upon  it. 

MU.  ARKOTt’s  CURRIE-POWDEIl. 

Turmeric,  eight  ounces.*  r 

Coriander  seed,  four  ounces. 

Cummin  seed,  two  ounces. 

Foenugreek  seed,  two  ounces. 

Cayenne,  half  an  ounce.  (More  or  less  of  this 

I last  to  the  taste.) 

/ Let  the  seeds  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Dry  them  well, 
pound,  and  sift  them  separately  through  a lawn  sieve,  then 
weigh,  and  mix  them  in  the  above  proportions.  This  is  an. 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  aromatic  powder,  when  all  the  ingre- 
dients are  perfectly  fresh  and  good,  but  the  preparing  it  is  rather 
a troublesome  process.  Mr.  Arnott  recommends  that  when  it 
is  considered  so,  a “high-caste”  chemist  should  be  applied  to 
for  it.  The  Messieurs  Corbyn  and  Co.,  300,  High  Holborn, 

We  think  it  ■n-ould  be  an  itnproveraet  to  climinisli  by  two  ounces  the  proportion 
Cf  tiunueric,  and  to  increase  that  of  the  coriander  seed;  but  we  have  not  tried  it. 
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are  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  superior  quality  and  genuineness 
of  every  thing  supplied  by  them  to  the  public,  that  we  can 
scarcely  do  better  than  name  them  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  be  unacquainted  Avith  their  house  : their  drugs  are  allowed 
to  be  quite  equal  in  equahty  to  those  AA'hich  are  procured  at 
Apothecaries’  Hall. 

MR.  ARNOTt’s  CURRIE. 

“ Take  the  heart  of  a cabbage,  and  nothing  but  the  heart, 
that  is  to  say,  pull  aivay  all  the  outside  leaves  until  it  is  about 
the  size  of  an  egg ; chop  it  fine,  add  to  it  a couple  of  apples 
sliced  thin,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  half  a teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper,  with  one  large  tablespoonful  of  mij  currie-poAvder,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  together.  Hoav  take  six  onions  that  have 
been  chopped  fine  and  fried  broAvm,  a garlic  head,  the  size  of  a 
nutmeg,  also  minced  fine,  tAVO  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  tAvo  table- 
spoonsful  of  flour,  and  one  pint  of  strong  mutton  or  beef 
graAy ; and  Avhen  these  articles  are  boiling,  add  the  former 
ingredients,  and  let  the  Avhole  be  well  steAved  up  together : if 
not  hot  enough,  add  cayenne  pepper.  Next,  put  in  a foAvl  that 
has  been  roasted  and  nicely  cut  up  ; or  a rabbit ; or  some  lean 
chops  of  pork  or  mutton;  or  a lobster,  or  the  remains  of 
yesterday’s  calf’s  head ; or  any  thing  else  you  may  fancy ; and 
you  Avill  have  an  excellent  currie,  fit  foi’*  kings  to  partake  of.” 

“Well ! noAv  for  the  rice ! It  should  be  put  into  Avater  Avhich 
should  be  frequently  changed,  and  should  remain  m for  half  an 
hour  at  least ; this  both  clears  and  soaks  it.  Have  your  sauce- 
pan full  of  water  (the  larger  the  better),  and  Avhen  it  boils 
rapidly,  throw  the  rice  into  it:  it  Avill  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Strain  it  into  a dish,  Avipe  the  saucepan  dry,  return  the  drained 
rice  into  it,  and  put  it  over  a gentle  fire  for  a feAV  minutes,  Avitb 
a cloth  over  it : every  grain  Avill  be  separate.  When  served, 
do  not  cover  the  dish.” 

Ohs. — We  have  already  given  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
]\lr.  Arnott’s  currie-poAvdcr,  but  Ave  think  the  currie  itself  aviH 
be  found  someAAdiat  too  acid  for  English  taste  in  general,  and 
the  proportion  of  onion  and  garlic  by  one  half  too  much  tor  any 
but  well  seasoned  Anglo-Indian  palates.  After  having  tried 
bis  method  of  boiling  the  rice,  we  still  give  the  preference  to 
that  of  i)age  36,  Chapter  I. 

A BENGAU  CURRIE. 

Slice  and  fry  three  large  onions  in  tAvo  ounces  of  butter,  and 
lift  them  out  of  the  pan  Avlieii  done.  Put  into  a stewpan  tluee 
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otner  large  onions  and  a small  clove  of  garlic  which  have  he-r. 

pounded  together,  and  smoothly  mixed  with  a des^ertsnoonfM 

of  St  ® teaspoonfiil  of  powdered  ginfer  one 

wjiie  ^ cayenne  pepper;  add  to  tliese  thf  bStte’r  in 

iS  h i T'®  ^ ««rful  of  good  gravS 

let  them  stew  for  about  fen  minutes,  taking  care  tlilt  tbef  sb^i 

2 born.  Next,  stir  to  them  the  fried  onloS  ai^?hSf%  Snt 

d grav}^;  add  a pound  and  a half  of  mutton  or  of 

other  meat,  free  from  bone  and  fat,  and  simmer  it Seutlv  for  an 

hour,  or  more  should  it  not  then  be  perfectly  tended  ^ “ 

grhcTi  rr; 

GraV,:Tpin’trii*nX““L^ 

A DRY  CURRIE. 

Skin  and  cut  down  a fowl  into  small  joints,  or  a counle  cf 
pounds  of  mutton  free  from  fat  and  bone,  into  rerysmS  thick 
cutlets ; rub  them  with  as  much  currie-powdei  Sed  wi7  , „ 

gS:  ?|,r;  Ktf  r 

and  eyallyl  witWallmvfon  ‘‘  'if 

throw  into  the  stewpln  tjor  three  Im^e  ofoons’fi^ely  mlncrf 

soften  • then  nrlfl  n them  until  they  begin  to  ^ 

water  and  a laro-o  boiling 

S bodin-  hWl  moderate-sized  ones,  of  a 

good  boilm  kind,  with  the  hearts  of  two  or  three  lettuces  or 

fr^eTfrom  theh’^feed  T‘®  T*”  (‘““^tas  or  cucumbers 
seSll  Ciw  rb  f l®,“  b substituted  for  these,  when  in 
s.asony  fetew  the  whole  slowly  until  it  resemhlps!  o +n;r>i 

sho^’l  f"?  additional  liquid  that  may  be  required^ 

vvhole  very  SfX  until  ti^  ‘’j®-  the 

slowirr’/uTP®’  ‘’’®,  ®®®^  J«tsters  may  be 

good^ffect 
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A COMMON  INDIAN  CURRIE. 

For  each  pound  of  meat,  whether  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  take 
a heaped  tahlespoonful  of  good  currie  powder,  a small  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  one  of  flour;  mix  these  well  together,  and  after 
having  cut  down  the  meat  into  thick  small  cutlets,  or  squares, 
rub  half  of  the  mixed  powder  equally  over  it.  ^ l^ext,  fry  gently 
from  one  to  four  or  five  large  onions  sliced,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a small  clove  of  garlic,  or  half  a dozen  eschalots, 
according  to  the  taste;  and  when  they  are  of  a fine  golden 
brown,  lift  them  out  with  a slice  and  lay  them  upon  a sieve  to 
drain;  throw  a little  more  butter  into  the  pan  and  fry  the 
meat  lightly  in  it ; drain  it  well  from  the  fat  in  takuig  it  out, 
and  lay  it  into  a clean  stewpan  or  saucepan ; strew  the  onion 
over  it,  and  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  almost  cover 
it.  Mix  the  remainder  of  the  currie-powder  smoothly  with  a 
little  broth  or  cold  water,  and  after  the  currie  has  stewed^  for  a 
few  minutes  pour  it  in,  shaking  the  pan  well  round  that  it  may 
be  smoothly  blended  with  the  gravy.  Simmer  the  ivhole  very 
softly  until  the  meat  is  perfectly  tender : this  will  be  in  from 
an  hour  and  a quarter,  to  two  hours  and  a half,  according  to 
the  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the  meat.  Mutton  ^^dll  be  the 
soonest  done;  the  brisket  end  (gristles)  of  a breast  of  veal  wall 
require  twice  as  much  stevang,  and  sometimes  more.  A fowl 
will  be  ready  to  serve  in  an  hour.  An  acid  apple  or  two,  or 
any  of  the  vegetables  which  we  have  enumerated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Chapter,  may  be  added  to  the  currie,  proper 
time  being  allowed  for  cooking  each  variety.  Very  young 
green  peas  are  liked  by  some  people  m it;  and  cucumbers  pared, 
seeded,  and  cut  moderately  small,  are  always  a good  addition. 
A richer  currie  will  of  course  be  produced  if  gravy  or  broth  be 
substituted  for  the  water  : either  should  be  boiling  when  poimed 
to  the  meat.  Lemon-juice  should  be  stirred  in  before  it  is 
served,  when  there  is  no  other  acid  in  the  currie.  A dish  of 
boiled  rice  must  be  sent  to  table  with  it.  A couple  of  pounds 
of  meat  free  from  bone,  is  sufficient  quite  for  a moderate-sized 
dish  of  this  kind,  but  three  of  the  breast  of  veal  are  sometimes 
used  for  it,  when  it  is  to  be  served  to  a large  family-party  of 
currie  - eaters : from  half  to  a whole  pound  of  rice  should  then 
accompany  it.  For  the  proper  mode  of  boiling  it,  see  inulla- 
gatawny  soup.  Chapter  I.  The  small  grained,  or  Patna,  is  the 
kind  wliich  ought  to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Six  ounces  is 
quite  sufficient  for  a not  large  currie ; and  a j)ound,  when  boiled 
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dry,  and  heated  lightly  in  a dish,  appears  an  encrmoiis  quantity 
for  a modern  table. 

To  each  pound  of  meat,  whether  veal,  mutton,  or  beef,  1 
heaped  tablespoonful  of  good  currie-powder,  1 small  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  a large  one  of  flour,  to  be  well  mixed,  and  half 
rubbed  on  to  the  meat  before  it  is  frisd,  the  rest  added  after- 
wards ; onions  fried,  from  1 to  4 or  5 (with  or  without  the 
addition  of  a clove  of  garlic,  or  half  a dozen  eschalots) ; sufficient 
boiling  water  to  nearly  cover  the  meat ; vegetables,  as  in  receipt, 
at  choice;  stewed,  l^  to  2^  hours:  a fowl,  1 hour,  or  rather 
less;  beef,  2 lbs.,  hour,  or  more;  veal  gristles,  2i  to  3 hours. 

Obs. — Kabbits  make  a very  good  currie  when  quite  young. 
Cayenne  pepper  can  always  be  added  to  heighten  the  pun- 
gency of  a currie,  when  the  proportion  in  the  powder  is  not 
considered  sufficient. 


selim’s  curries. 

(Captain  JVhite's,') 

These  curries  are  made  with  a sort  of  paste,  which  is  labelled 
with  the  above  names,  and  as  it  has  attracted  some  attention  of 
late,  and  the  curries  made  with  it  are  very  good,  and  quickly 
and  easily  prepared,  we  give  the  directions  for  them.  “ Cut  a 
pound  and  a half  of  chicken,  fowl,  veal,  rabbit,  or  mutton,  into 
pieces  an  inch  and  a half  square.  Put  from  two  to  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a stewqian,  and  when  it  is  melted  put 
in  the  meat,  and  give  it  a good  stir  with  a wooden  spoon  ; add 
from  two  to  three  dessertspoonsful  of  the  currie-paste  ; mix  the 
whole  up  well  together,  and  continue  the  stirring  over  a brisk 
fire  from  five  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  currie  will  be  done. 
This  is  a dry  cunde.  For  a gravy  currie,  add  two  or  three  table- 
spoonsful  of  boiling  water  after  the  paste  is  well  mixed  in,  and 
continue  the  stewing  and  stirring  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes 
longer,  keeping  the  sauce  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Prepare 
salmon  and  lobster  in  the  same  way,  but  very  quickly,  that  they 
may  come  up  firm.  The  paste  may  be  rubbed  over  steaks,  or 
cutlets,  when  they  are  nearly  broiled ; three  or  four  minutes  will 
finish  them.”  * 


CURRIED  MACCARONI. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  ribband  maccaroni  for  fifteen  minutes,  in 

*■  Unless  the  meat  he  extremehj  tender,  and  cut  small,  it  will  require  from  ten  to 
lifteen  minutes  stewing : when  no  liquid  is  added,  it  must  l)e  stirred  without  inter 
mission,  or  the  paste  will  hum  to  the  pan.  It  answers  well  for  cutlets  and  for  mul- 
lagatawny  soup  also;  hut  makes  a very  mild  currie. 
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water  slightly  salted,  with  a very  small  hit  of  butter  dissolved 
in  it ; drain  it  perfectly,  and  then  put  it  into  a full  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  good  beef  or  veal  stock  or  gravy,  previously  nriixed, 
and  boiled  for  twenty  minutes,  with  a small  tablespoonfal  of 
hne  currie-powder,  a teaspoonful  of  arrow-root,  and  a little, 
lemon-juice.  Heat  and  toss  the  maccaroni  gently  in  this  until 
it  is  well  and  equally  covered  wdth  it.  A small  quantity  of 
rich  cream,  or  a little  bechamel,  will  very  much  improve  the 
sauce,  into  which  it  should  be  stirred  just  before  the  maccaroni 
is  added,  and  the  lemon-juice  should  be  thrown  in  afterwards. 
This  dish  is,  to  our  taste,  far  better  without  the  strong  flavour- 
ing of  onion  or  garlic,  usually  given  to  curries;  which  can, 
however,  be  imparted  to  the  gravy  in  the  usual  way,  when 
it  is  liked. 

Ptibband  maccaroni,  6 ozs. : 15  minutes.  Gravy,  or  good 
beef  or  veal  stock,  full  pint  and  fine  currie-powder,  1 small 
tablespoonful;  arrow-root,  1 teaspoonful;  little  lemon-juice: 
20  minutes.  Maccaroni  in  sauce,  3 to  6 minutes. 

Obs. — An  ounce  or  two  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  simmered  in  the 
gravy  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  then  strained  and  well  pressed 
from  it,  is  always  an  excellent  addition.  The  pipe  maccaroni, 
well  curried,  is  extremely  good  : the  sauce  for  both  kinds  should 
be  made  with  rich  gravy,  especially  when  the  onion  is  omitted. 
A few  dro]is  of  eschalot-vinegar  can  be  added  to  it  when  the 
flavour  is  liked. 


CURRIED  EGGS. 

Boil  six  or  eight  fresh  eggs  quite  hard,  as  for  salad,  and  put 
them  aside  until  they  are  cold.  IMix  well  together  from  two  to 
three  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  from  three  to  four  dessert- 
spoonsful  of  currie-powder ; shake  them  in  a stewpan  or  thick 
saucepan,  over  a clear  but  moderate  fire  for  some  minutes,  then 
throw  in  a couple  of  mild  onions  finely  minced,  and  fry  them 
gently  until  they  are  tolerably  soft ; pour  to  them,  by  degrees, 
from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy,  and 
stew  them  slowly  until  they  are  reduced  to  pulp;  mix  smoothly 
a small  cup  of  thick  cream  with  two  teaspoonsfiil  of  wheaten  or 
of  rice-flour,  stir  them  to  the  currie,  and  simmer  the  whole  until 
the  raw  taste  of  the  thickening  is  gone.  Cut  the  eggs  into  half 
inch  slices,  heat  them  quite  through  in  the  sauce  without  boiling 
them,  and  serve  them  as  hot  as  possible. 

CURRIED  SWEETBREADS. 

Wash  and  soak  them  as  usual,  then  throw  them  into  boiling 
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water  with  a little  salt  in  it,  and  a whole  onion,  and  let  them 
simmer  for  ten  minutes ; or,  if  at  hand,  substitute  weak  veal 
broth  for  the  water.  Lift  them  out,  place  them  on  a drainer, 
and  leave  them  until  they  are  perfectly  cold ; then  cut  them 
into  lialLincli  slices,  and  either  flour  and  fry  them  lightly  in 
b Litter,  or  put  them,  without  this,  into  as  much  curried  gravy 
as  will  just  cover  them ; stew  them  in  it  very  gently,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes ; add  as  much  lemon-juice  or  Chili 
vinegar  as  will  acidulate  the  sauce  agreeably,*  and  serve  the 
currie  very  hot.  As  we  have  already  stated  in  two  or  three 
previous  receipts,  an  ounce  or  more  of  sweet  freshly-grated 
cocoa  nut,  stewed  tender  in  the  gravy,  and  strained  from  it, 
before  the  sweetbreads  are  added,  will  give  a peculiarly  pleasant 
flavour  to  all  curries. 

Blanched  10  mmutes  ; sliced  (fried  or  not)  ; stewed  20  to  30 
minutes. 

CURRIED  OYSTERS. 

“ Let  a hundred  of  large  sea-oysters  be  opened  into  a basin, 
without  losing  one  drop  of  their  liquor.  Put  a lump  of  fresh 
butter  into  a good-sized  saucepan,  and  when  it  boils,  add  a large 
onion,  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  let  it  fry  in  the  uncovered  stew- 
pan  until  it  is  of  a rich  brown ; now  add  a bit  more  butter,  and 
two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of  currie-powder.  When  these  in- 
gredients are  well  mixed  over  the  fire  with  a wooden  spoon,  add 
gradually  either  hot  water,  or  broth  from  the  stock-pot ; cover 
the  stewpan,  and  let  the  whole  boil  up.  Meanwdiile,  have 
pady  the  meat  of  a cocoa-nut,  grated  or  rasped  fine,  put  this 
into  the  stewpan  with  a few  sour  tamarinds  (if  they  are  to  be 
obtained,  if  not,  a sour  apple,  chopped).  Let  the  whole  simmer 
over  the  fire  until  the  apple  is  dissolved,  and  the  cocoa-nut 
very  tender ; then  add  a cupful  of  strong  thickening  made  of 
flour  and  water,  and  sufficient  salt,  as  a currie  will  not  bear 
being  salted  at  table.  Let  this  boil  up  for  five  minutes.  Have 
ready  also,  a vegetable  marrow,  or  part  of  one,  cut  into  bits,  and 
sufficiently  boiled  to  require  little  or  no  further  cooking.  Put 
this  in  with  a tomata  or  two ; either  of  these  vegetables  may  be 
emitted.  iSTow  put  into  the  stew^ian  the  oysters  with  their 
liquor,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut ; stir  them  well  vfith  the 
former  ingredients ; let  the  currie  stew  gently  for  a few  minutes, 
then  throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon.  Stir  the 
currie  from  time  to  time  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  as  soon  as 

♦ We  find  that  a small  portion  of  Indian  pickled  mango,  or  of  its  liquor,  is  an 
agreeable  addition  to  a currie,  as  well  as  to  muliagatawny  soup. 
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the  oysters  are  done  enough  serve  it  up  with  a corresponding 
dish  of  rice  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  The  dish  is  con- 
sidered at  Madras  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  Indian  cookery.”* 

We  have  extracted  this  receipt,  as  it  stands,  from  the  Maga- 
zine of  Domestic  Economy,  the  season  in  which  we  have  met 
with  it  not  permitting  us  to  have  it  tested.  Such  of  our  read- 
ers as  may  have  partaken  of  the  true  Oriental  preparation,  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  correctness  ; and  others  may  consider  it 
worthy  of  a trial.  We  should  suppose  it  necessary  to  beard  the 
oysters. 

CURRIED  GRAVY. 

The  quantity  of  onion,  eschalot,  or  garlic  used  for  a currie 
should  be  regulated  by  the  taste  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
prepared ; the  very  large  proportions  of  them  which  are  accept- 
able to  some  eaters,  preventing  others  altogether  from  partaking 
of  the  dish.  Slice,  and  fry  gently  in  a little  good  butter,  from 
a couple  to  six  large  onions  (with  a bit  of  garlic,  and  four  or 
five  eschalots,  or  none  of  either),  when  they  are  coloured 
equally  of  a fine  yellow-brown,  lift  them  on  to  a sieve  reversed 
to  drain ; put  them  into  a clean  saucepan,  add  a pmt  and  a half 
of  good  gravy,  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  rasped  cocoa-nut,  or 
of  any  other  of  the  condiments  we  have  already  specified,  which 
may  require  as  much  stewing  as  the  onions  (an  apple  or  two, 
for  instance),  and  simmer  them  softly  from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  or  until  the  onion  is  sufficiently  tender  to  be 
pressed  through  a strainer.  We  would  recommend  that  for  a 
delicate  currie  this  should  always  be  done ; for  a common  one 
it  is  not  necessary  ; and  many  persons  prefer  to  have  the  whole 
of  it  left  in  this  last.  After  the  gravy  has  been  worked  through 
the  strainer,  and  again  boils,  add  to  it  from  three  to  four  des- 
sertspoonsful  of  currie -powder,  and  one  of  flour,  with  as  much 
salt  as  the  gravy  may  require,  the  whole  mixed  to  a smooth 
batter  with  a small  cupful  of  good  cream.*  Simmer  it  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Lob- 
ster, prawns,  shrimps,  maccaroni,  hard-boiled  eggs,  cold  calf’s 
head,  and  various  other  meats  may  be  heated  and  served  in  it 
with  advantage.  For  all  of  these,  and  indeed  for  every  kind  of 
currie,  acid  of  some  sort  should  be  added.  Chili  vinegar  an- 
swers well  when  no  fresh  lemon-juice  is  at  hand. 

* Native  oysters,  prepared  as  for  sauce,  may  be  curried  by  tlie  receipt  for  eggs 
or  sweetbreads,  witli  the  addition  of  their  liquor. 

+ Ihis  must  be  added  only  just  before  the  currie  is  dished,  when  any  acid  fruit 
has  been  boded  in  the  gravy  : it  may  then  be  first  blended  with  a small  portiou 
of  arrow-root,  or  flour. 
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Onions,  2 to  6 (garlic,  1 clove,  or  eschalots,  4 to 5,  orneither); 
Iriecl  a light  brown.  Gravy,  li  pint ; cocoa-nut,  2 ozs.  (3,  if 
very  young)  : i to  f hour.  Currie-powder,  3 to  4 dessert- 
spoonsful  ; flour,  1 dessertspoonful ; salt,  as  needed ; cream, 
1 small  cupful : 15  to  20  mmutes. 

Obs.  In  India,  curds  are  frequently  added  to  curries,  but 
that  may  possibly  be  from  their  abounding  much  more  than 
sweet  cream  in  so  hot  a climate. 


POTTED  MEATS. 


Any  tender  and  well- roasted  meat,  taken  free  of  fat,  skin,  and 
giistle,  as  well  as  from  the  dr}?-  outsides,  will  answer  for  potting 
admirably,  better,  indeed,  than  that  which  is  generally  baked 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  is  usually  quite  deprived  of  its 
juices  by  the  process.  Spiced  or  corned  beef  also  is  excellent 
when  thus  prepa,red ; and  any  of  these  will  remain  good  a long 

butter,  instead  of  that  which  is 
c arined  5 hut  no  addition  that  can  he  made  to  it  will  render  the 
meat  eatable,  unless  it  be  thoroughly  pounded ; reduced,  in  fact, 
to  the  smoothest  possible  paste,  free  from  a single  lump  or  a 
morsel  of  unbroken  nbre.  If  7'ent  into  fragments,  instead  of 
being  cut  quite  through  the  grain,  in  being  minced,  before  it  is 
put  into  the  mortar,  no  beating  will  bring  it  to  the  proper 
state.  Unless  it  be  very  diy,  it  is  better  to  pound  it  for  some 
time  beiore  any  butter  is  added,  and  it  must  be  long  and 
patiently  beaten  after  all  the  ingredients  are  mixed,  that 

the  whole  may  be  equally  blended  and  well  mellowed  in 
flavour. 


r le  quantity  of  butter  required  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
01 1 le  meat ; ham  and  salted  beef  will  need  a larger  proportion 
than  roast  meat,  or  than  the  breasts  of  poultry  and  game;  white 
nsn,  irom  being  less  dry,  will  require  comparatively  little, 
oalmon,  lobsteis,  prawns,  and  shrimps  are  all  extremely  ueod 
prepared  in  this  way.  They  should,  however,  be  perfectly 
Iresh  when  they  are  pounded,  and  be  set  immediately  after- 
I wards  into  a very  cool  place.  Tor  these,  and  for  white  meats 
m genei  al,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne  or  white  pepper,  are  the 
j appropriate  spices.  A small  quantity  of  cloves  may  be  added 
to  hare  and  other  brown  meat,  but  allspice  we  would  not  re- 
commend unless  the  taste  is  known  to  be  in  favour  of  it  The 
following  receipt  for  pounding  ham  will  serve  as  a general  one 
ior  tne  particular  manner  of  proceeding. 
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POTTED  HAM. 

excellent  Receipt.') 

To  be  eaten  in  perfection  this  should  be  made  with  a freshly 
cured  ham,  which,  after  having  been  soaked  for  twelve  hours 
should  be  wiped  dry,  nicely  trimmed,  closely  wrapped  in  coarse 
paste,  and  baked  very  tender.*  When  it  comes  from  the  oven 
remove  the  crust  and  rind,  and  when  the  ham  is  perfectly  cold’ 
take  for  each  pound  of  the  lean,  which  should  be  w^eighed  after 
every  moisel  of  skin  and  fibre  has  been  carefully  removed  six 
ounces  of  cold  roast  veal,  prepared  with  equal  nicety.  Mince 
these  quite  fine  with  an  exceedingly  sharp  knife,  taking  care  to 
cut  tiiiougli  tiiG  iiiCcit,  End  not  to  tear  tliG  fibre,  as  on  this  miicli 
of  the  excellence  of  the  preparation  depends.  I^ext  put  it  into  a 
large  stone  or  marble  mortar,  and  pound  it  to  the  smoothest 
paste  with  eight  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  which  must  be  added, 
by  degrees.  When  three  parts  beaten,  strew  over  it  a tea- 
spoontiil  of  freshly-pounded  mace,  half  a large,  or  the  whole  of 
a small  nutmeg  grated,  and  the  third  of  a teaspoonful  of  ca- 
yenne weil_  mixed  together.  It  is  better  to  limit  the  spice  to 
this  quantity  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  increase  afterwards 
either  of  the  three  kinds  to  the  taste  of  the  parties  to  whom 
the  meat  is  to  be  served.f  We  do  not  find  half  a teaspoonful 
o cayenne,  and  neaily  two  teaspoonsful  of  mace,  more  than  is 
generally  approved.  After  the  spice  is  added,  keep  the  meat 
often  turned  from  the  sides  to  the  middle  of  the  mortar  that 
It  may  be  seasoned  equally  in  every  part.  When  perfectly 
pounded,  press  it  into  small  potting-pans,  and  pour  clarified 
butter.,  over  the  top.  If  kept  in  a cool  and  dry  place,  this 
meat  will  remain  good  for  a fortnight,  or  more. 

Lean  of  ham,  1 lb. ; lean  of  roast  veal,  6 ozs. ; fresh  butter, 
8 ozs. , mace,  from  1 to  2 teaspoonsful ; | large  nutmeg : ca- 
yenne, -}  to  A teaspoonful.  ^ 

Obs.  The  loast  veal  is  ordered  in  this  receipt  because  the 
ham  alone  is  generally  too  salt ; for  the  same  reason  butter, 
liesh  taken  from  the  churn,  or  that  which  is  but  slightly 
salted  and  quite  new,  should  be  used  for  it  in  preference  to  its 
own  fat.  IViien  there  is  no  ready-dressed  veal  in  the  house, 
the  best  part  of  the  neck,  roasted  or  stewed,  will  supply  the 


* See  Raked  Ham,  Chapter  XI.,  page  247. 

always  neci^my  in  ' discretion  ia 
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requisite  quantitj^  The  remains  of  a cold  boiled  ham  will 
answer  quite  well  for  potting,  even  when  a little  diy. 

POTTED  CHICKEN,  PAKTRIDGE,  OR  PHEASANT. 

Koast  the  birds  as  for  table,  but  let  them  be  thorouffhlv 
done,  for  if  the  gravy  be  left  in,  the  meat  will  not  keep  half  so 
well.  Kaise  the  flesh  of  the  breast,  wings,  and  merrythouvht 
quite  clear  from  the  bones,  take  off  the  skin,  mince,  and  then 
pound  it  very  smoothly  with  about  one  third  of  its  weight  of 
tresh  butter,  or  something  less,  if  the  meat  should  appear  of  a 
proper  consistence  without  the  full  quantity ; season  it  with 
salt  mace,  and  cayenne  only,  and  add  these  in  small  portions 
until  the  meat  is  rather  highly  flavoured  with  both  the  last : 
proceed  with  it  as  with  other  potted  meats. 

POTTED  OX-TONGUE. 

Boil  tender  an  unsmoked  tongue  of  good  flavour,  and  the 
loilowmg  day  cut  from  it  the  quantity  desired  for  potting  or 
take  lor  this  purpose  the  remains  of  one  which  has  already 
been  served  at  table.  Trim  off  the  skin  and  rind,  iveio-li  the 
meat,  mince  it  very  small,  then  pound  it  as  fine  as  possible  with 
lOur  ounces  of  butter  to  each  pound  of  tongue,  a small  tea- 
spoonl^al  of  mace,  half  as  much  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  and  a 
tolerably  high  seasoning  of  cayenne.  After  the  spices  are  well 
beaten  with  the  meat,  taste  it,  and  add  more  if  required  A 
lew  ounces  of  any  well-roasted  meat  mixed  with  the  tono-ue 
will  give  it  firmness,  in  which  it  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  The 
breasts  of  turkeys,  fowls,  partridges,  or  pheasants  may  be  used 
lor  the  purpose  with  good  effect. 

Tongue,  1 lb. ; butter,  4 ozs. ; mace,  1 teaspoonful ; nutmeg 
and  cloves  each,  ^ teaspoonful ; cayenne,  5 to  10  grains. 


POTTED  ANCHOVIES. 

Scrape  the  anchovies  very  clean,  raise  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  pound  it  to  a perfect  paste  in  a Wedgwood  or  marble 
moitar,  then  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  press  it  through 
a hair-sieye  reversed.  Next,  weigh  the  anchovies,  and  pound 
them  again  with  double  their  weight  of  the  freshest  butter  that 
can  be  procured,  a high  seasoning  of  mace  and  cayenne,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  finely-grated  nutmeg ; set  the  mixture  by  in 
a cool  place  for  three  or  four  hours  to  harden  it  before  it  is  put 
into  the  potting  pans.  If  butter  be  poured  over,  it  must  be 
only  lukewarm ; but  the  anchovies  will  keep  well  for  two  or 
three  weeks  without.  A little  rose-pink  may  be  added  to 
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improve  the  colour,  hut  it  must  be  used  sparingly,  or  it  will 
impart  a bitter  taste.  The  quantity  of  butter  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  in  proportion  as  it  is  wished  that  the  fiavour  of 
the  anchovies  should  prevail. 

Anchovies  pounded,  3 ozs. ; butter,  6 ozs. ; mace,  third  of 
teaspoonful ; half  as  much  cayenne ; little  nutmeg. 

LOBSTSn  BUTTER. 

Pound  to  the  smoothest  paste  the  coral  of  one  or  two  fine 
lobsters,  mix  with  it  about  a third  of  its  volume  of  fresh  butter, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  spices  as  are  given  in  the  preceding 
receipt.  Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  blended ; set  it  by  for  a 
while  in  a cool  place  and  pot  it,  or  make  it  up  into  small  pats 
and  serve  them  with  curled  parsley  round  the  dish,  or  with  any 
light  foliage  that  will  contrast  well  with  their  brilliant  colour. 
The  flesh  of  the  lobster  may  be  cut  fine  with  a very  sharp 
knife,  and  pounded  with  the  coral. 

POTTED  SHRIMPS,  OR  PRAWNS. 

(^Delicious.') 

Let  the  fish  be  quite  freshly  boiled,  shell  them  quickly,  and 
just  before  they  are  put  into  the  mortar,  chop  them  a little  with 
a very  sharp  knife ; pound  them  perfectly  with  a small  quantity 
of  fresh  butter,  mace,  and  cayenne. 

Shrimps  (unshelled),  2 quarts ; butter,  2 to  4 ozs. ; mace,  1 
small  saltspoonful ; cayenne,  | as  much. 

POTTED  MUSIIROOSIS. 

The  receipt  for  these,  which  we  can  recommend  to  the  reader, 
will  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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Artichokes  & la  Reine. 


VEGETABLES. 


vegetables  depends  much  both  on  the  soil  in 
- which  they  are  grown  and  on  the  degi’ee  of  care  bestowed  upon 
them  culture;  t)ut  if  produced  in  ever  so  great  perfection, 

entmely  destroyed  if  they  be  badly 

With  the  exception  of  artichokes,  which  are  said  to  be  im- 
proved  by  two  or  three  days’  keeping,  all  the  summer  varieties 
should  be  dressed  before  their  first  freshness  has  in  any  degree 
passed  off  (for  their  flavour  is  never  so  fine  as  within  a^ew 
hours  of  their  being  cut  or  gathered  ) ; but  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their  withering 
cL  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and  vegetable-marrow 

should  be  placed  in  trom  one  to  two  inches  of  cold  water ; and 
all  other  kinds  shouid  be  spread  on  a cool  brick  floor.  When 
this  has  been  neglected,  they  must  be  thrown  into  cold  water  for 
some  tune  before  they  are  boiled  to  recover  them,  though  they 
wail  prove  even  then  but  veiy  inferior  eating.  ^ 

sufficiently  cooked  are  known  to  be  so 
exceedingly  unwholesome  and  indigestible,  that  the  custom  of 

!f only  half-boiled, 
should  be  altogether  disregarded  when  health  is  considered  of 

more  importance  than  fashion ; but  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remam  m the  water  after  they  are  quite  done,  or  both  their 
nutritive  properties  and  their  flavour  will  be  lost,  and  them  sood 
appearance ^ destroyed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  drain  them 
thoroughly  in  a warm  strainer,  and  to  serve  them  very  hot,  with 
well-made  sauces,  if  with  any. 

Only  dried  peas  or  beans,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  pota- 
toes, are  put  at  first  into  cold  water.  All  others  require 
plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  which  should  be  ready  salted  and 
skimmed  before  they  are  thrown  into  it. 
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TO  CLEAR  VEGETABLES  FROM  INSECTS. 

Lay  them  for  half  an  hour  or  more  into  a pan  of  strong 
brine,  with  the  stalk  ends  uppermost ; this  will  destroy  the 
small  snails  and  other  insects  which  cluster  in  the  leaves,  and 
they  will  fall  out  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  A pound  and  a half 
of  salt  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  and 
if  strained  daily  it  will  last  for  some  time. 

TO  BOIL  VEGETABLES  GREEN. 

After  they  have  been  properly  prepared  and  washed,  throw 
them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  which  has  been  salted  and 
M^ell  skimmed ; and  keep  them  uncovered  and  boiling  fast  until 
they  are  done,  taking  every  precaution  against  their  being 
smoked.  Should  the  water  be  very  hard,  a bit  of  soda  the  size 
of  a hazel-nut,  or  a small  half-teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  may  be  added  with  the  salt,  for  every  two  quarts,  and  vill 
greatly  improve  the  colour  of  the  vegetables  ; but  if  used  in 
undue  projDortion  it  will  injure  them;  green  peas  especially 
will  be  quickly  reduced  to  a mash  if  boiled  with  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Water,  1 gallon ; salt,  2 ozs. ; soda,  i to  J oz. ; or  carbonate 
of  soda,  1 teaspoonful. 

TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

(^A  genuine  Irish  Receipt.') 

Potatoes,  to  boil  well  together,  should  be  all  of  the  same 
sort,  and  as  nearly  equal  in  size  as  may  be.  Wash  off  the 
mould,  and  scrub  them  very  clean  with  a hard  brush,  but 
neither  scoop  nor  apply  a knife  to  them  in  any  way,  even  to 
clear  the  eyes.*  Rinse  them  well,  and  arrange  them  compactly 
in  a saucepan,  so  that  they  may  not  lie  loose  in  the  water,  and 
that  a small  quantity  may  suffice  to  cover  them.  Pour  this  in 
cold,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  about  a large  teaspoonful  of 
salt  to  the  quart,  and  simmer  the  potatoes  until  they  are  nearly- 
done,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes  let  them  boil 
rapidly.  When  they  are  tender  quite  through,  which  may  be 
known  by  probing  them  with  a fork,  pour  all  the  water  Ironi 
them  immediately,  lift  the  lid  of  the  saucepan  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape,  and  place  them  on  a trevet,  high  over  the  fire, 

* “ Because,”  in  the  words  of  our  clever  Irish  correspondent,  “ the  water 
through  these  parts  is  then  admitted  into  tlie  very  heart  of  the  vegetable;  and 
the  latent  heat,  after  cooking,  is  not  sufficient  to  throv/  it  oft':  this  renders  the 
potatoes  very  unwholesome.” 
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or  by  the  side  of  it,  until  the  moisture  has  entirely  evaporated ; 
then  peel,  and  send  them  to  table  as  quickly  as  possible,  either 
in  a hot  napkin,  or  in  a dish,  of  which  the  cover  is  so  placed 
that  the  steam  can  pass  off.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  serv- 
ing them  after  they  are  once  taken  from  the  fire ; Irish  families 
usually  prefer  them  served  in  their  skins.  Some  kinds  will  be 
done  in  twenty  minutes,  others  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  We  are  informed  that  “ the  best  potatoes  are  those  which 
average  from  five  to  six  to  the  pound,  with  few  eyes,  but  those 
pretty  deep,  and  equally  distributed  over  the  surface.”  We 
cannot  ourselves  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  assertion,  but 
we  think  it  may  be  relied  on. 

20  minutes  to  | hour,  or  more. 

Ohs. — The  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  should  barely 
cover  the  potatoes. 

TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

(The  Lancashire  way.') 

Pare  the  potatoes,  cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  boil  them 
slowly  until  they  are  quite  tender,  but  watch  them  carefully, 
that  they  may  not  be  overdone ; drain  off  the  water  entirely, 
strew  some  salt  over  them,  leave  the  saucepan  uncovered  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  and  shake  it  forcibly  every  minute  or  two,  until 
the  whole  of  the  potatoes  appear  dry  and  floury.  Lancashire 
cooks  dress  the  vegetable  in  this  way  to  perfection,  but  it  is  far 
from  an  economical  mode,  as  a large  portion  of  the  potato  ad- 
heres to  the  saucepan ; it  has,  however,  many  admirers. 

TO  BOIL  NEW  POTATOES. 

These  are  never  good  unless  freshly  dug.  Take  them  of 
equal  size,  and  rub  off  the  skins  with  a brush,  or  a very  coarse 
cloth,  wash  them  clean,  and  put  them,  without  salt,  into  boiling, 
or  at  least,  quite  hot  water ; boil  them  softly,  and  when  they 
are  tender  enough  to  serve,  pour  off  the  water  entirely,  strew 
some  fine  salt  over  the  potatoes,  give  them  a shake,  and  let  them 
stand  by  the  fire  in  the  saucepan  for  a minute,  then  dish  and 
serve  them  immediately.  Some  cooks  throw  in  a small  slice  of 
fresh  butter,  with  the  salt,  and  toss  them  gently  in  it  after  it  is 
dissolved.  This  is  a good  mode,  but  the  more  usual  one  is  to 
send  melted  butter  to  table  with  them,  or  to  pour  white  sauce 
over  them  when  they  are  very  young,  and  served  early  in  the 
season,  as  a side  or  corner  dish. 

Very  small,  10  to  15  minutes:  moderate  sized,  15  to  20 
minutes. 
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NEW  POTATOES  IN  BUTTER. 

Rub  off  the  skins,  wash  the  potatoes  well,  and  wipe  them 
diy ; put  them  with  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  for  a small 
dish,  and  with  four  ounces,  or  lore,  for  a large  one,  into  a well- 
tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  simmer  them  over  a gentle 
fire  for  about  half  an  hour.  Keep  them  well  shaken  or  tossed, 
that  they  may  be  equally  done,  and  throw  in  some  salt  when 
they  begin  to  stew.  This  is  a good  mode  of  dressing  them  when 
they  are  very  young  and  watery. 

TO  BOIL  POTATOES. 

(Captain  Kater’s  Receipt^) 

"VYash,  wipe,  and  pare  the  potatoes,  cover  them  with  cold 
water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are  done,  pour  off  the 
water,  and  sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over  them  ; then  take  each 
potato  separately  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  into  a clean  warm 
cloth,  twist  this  so  as  to  press  all  the  moisture  from  the  vege- 
table, and  render  it  quite  round ; turn  it  carefully  into  a dish 
placed  before  the  fire,  throw  a cloth  over,  and  when  all  are 
done,  send  them  to  table  quickly.  Potatoes  dressed  in  this  way 
are  mashed  without  the  slightest  trouble  ; it  is  also  by  far  the 
best  method  of  preparing  them  for  puddings  or  for  cakes. 


TO  ROAST  OB  BAKE  POTATOES. 

Scrub,  and  wash  exceedingly  clean,  some  potatoes  nearly  as- 
sorted in  size  ; wipe  them  very  dry,  and  roast  them  in  a Dutch 
oven  before  the  fire,  placing  them  at  a distance  from  it,  and 
keeping  them  often  turned  ; arrange  them  in  a coarse  dish,  and 
bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  Dish  them  neatly  in  a napkin, 
and  send  them  very  hot  to  table ; serve  cold  butter  with  them, 
if  to  upwards  of  2 hours. 


SCOOPED  POTATOES.  (eNTREMETS.*) 

Wash  and  wipe  some 
large  potatoes  of  a firm 
kind,  and  with  a small 
scoop  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose,"!*  form  as  many  diminutive  ones  as  will  fill  a dish ; cover 
them  with  cold  water,  and  when  they  have  boiled  very  gently 
lor  five  minutes,  pour  it  off,  and  put  more  cold  water  to  them ; 
after  they  have  simmered  a second  time  for  five  minutes,  drain 


• Or  second  course  dish. 

+ This  may  be  procured  of  Mr.  Livermore,  20,  Oxford-street,  to  whomweliavo 
already  referred. 
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the  water  quite  away,  and  let  them  steam  by  the  side  of  the 
fire  from  four  to  five  minutes  longer.  Dish  them  carefully, 
pour  white  sauce  over  them,  and  serve  them  vdth  the  second 
course.  Old  potatoes  thus  prepared,  have  often  been  made  to 
pass  for  neio  ones,  at  the  best  tables,  at  the  season  in  which  the 
fresh  vegetable  is  dearest.  The  time  requhed  to  boil  them  will 
of  course  vary  with  their  quality : we  give  the  method  which 
we  have  found  very  successful. 

FRIED  POTATOES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

After  having  washed  them,  wipe  and  pare  some  raw  potatoes, 
cut  them  in  slices  of  equal  thickness,  or  into  thin  sha\dngs,  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  butter,  or  very  pure  clarified 
dripping.  Fry  them  of  a fine  light  brown,  and  very  crisp ; lift 
them  out  with  a skimmer,  drain  them  on  a soft  warm  cloth, 
dish  them  very  hot,  and  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  them.  This  is 
an  admirable  way  of  dressing  potatoes,  very  common  on  the 
Continent,  but  less  so  in  England  than  it  deserves  to  be.  When 
pared  round  and  round  to  a corkscrew  form,  in  ribbons  or 
shavings  of  equal  width,  and  served  dry  and  well  fried,  lightly 
piled  in  a dish,  they  make  a handsome  appearance  and  are 
excellent  eating.  We  have  known  them  served  in  this  country 
with  a slight  sprinkling  of  cayenne.  If  sliced  they  should  be 
something  less  than  a quarter-inch  thick. 

MASHED  POTATOES. 

Boil  them  perfectly  tender  quite  through,  pour  off  the  water, 
and  steam  them  very  dry  by  the  directions  already  given  in 
the  receipt  of  ^ page  300 ; peel  them  quickly,  take  out  every 
speck,  and  wdiile  they  are  still  hot  press  the  potatoes  through 
an  earthen  cullender,  or  bruise  them  to  a smooth  mash  with  a 
strong  wooden  fork  or  spoon,  but  never  pound  them  in  a mor- 
tar, as  that  will  reduce  them  to  a close  hea^'y  paste.  Let  them 
he  entirely  free  from  lumps^  for  nothing  can  be  more  indicative 
of  carelessness  or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  cook,  than 
mashed  potatoes  sent  to  table  full  of  these.  Melt  in  a clean 
saucepan  a slice  of  good  butter  with  a few  spoonsful  of  milk, 
or,  better  still,  of  cream ; put  m the  potatoes  after  having 
sprinkled  some  fine  salt  upon  them,  and  stir  the  whole  over  a 
gentle  fire,  with  a wooden  spoon,  until  the  ingredients  are  well- 
mixed,  and  the  whole  is  very  hot.  It  may  then  be  served 
directly ; or  heaped  high  in  a dish,  left  rough  on  the  surface, 
and  browned  before  the  fire  ; or  it  may  be  pressed  into  a well 
buttered  mould  of  handsome  form,  which  has  been  strewed 
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with  the  finest  bread-crumbs,  and  shaken  free  of  the  loose  ones, 
then  turned  out,  and  browned  in  a Dutch  or  common  oven. 
More  or  less  liquid  will  be  required  to  moisten  sufficiently 
potatoes  of  various  kinds. 

Potatoes  mashed,  2 lbs. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; butter,  1 to  2 
ozs. ; milk  or  cream,  pint. 

06^— Mashed  potatoes  are  often  moulded  with  a cup,  and 
then  equally  browned ; any  other  shape  will  ansAver  the  purpose 
as  well,  and  many  are  of  better  appearance. 

ENGLISH  POTATO  BALLS. 

Boil  some  floury  potatoes  very  dry,  mash  them  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  season  them  well  with  salt  and  white  pepper ; warm 
them  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound,  or  i ather 
more  if  it  will  not  render  them  too  moist ; a few  spoonsful  of 
good  cream  may  be  added,  but  they  must  be  boiled  very  dry 
after  it  is  stirred  to  them.  Let  the  mixture  cool  a little,  roll  it 
into  balls,  sprinkle  over  them  vermicelli  crushed  slightly  with 
the  hand,  and  fry  them  a fine  light  brown.  They  may  be 
dished  round  a shape  of  plain  mashed  potatoes,  or  piled  on  a 
napkin  by  themselves.  They  may  likevdse  be  rolled  in  egg 
and  fine  bread-crumbs  instead  of  in  the  vermicelli,  or  in  rice 
flour,  which  answers  very  well  for  them. 

POTATO  BOULETTES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

{Good.') 

Boil  some  good  potatoes  as  dry  as  possible,  or  let  them  be 
prepared  by  Captain  Eater’s  receipt ; mash  a pound  of  them 
very  smoothly,  and  mix  with  them  Avhile  they  are  still  warm, 
tAvo  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  a little  nut- 
meg, the  beaten  and  strained  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  last  of  all 
the  whites  thoroughly  Avhisked.  Mould  Avith,_  and  drop  the 
mixture  from  a teaspoon,  into  a small  pan  of  boiling  butter,  oi 
of  very  pure  lard,  and  fry  the  boulettes  for  five  minutes  OA^er  a 
moderate  fire : they  should  be  of  a fine  pale  broAvn,  and  a ery 
light.  Drain  them  Avell  and  dish  them  on  a hot  napkin. 

Potatoes,  1 lb.;  butter,  2 ozs.;  salt,  1 teaspoonful;  eggs,  4: 
5 minutes. 

POTATO  RISSOLES. 

{French.) 

Mash  and  season  the  potatoes  A\dth  salt,  and  white  pepper  or 
cayenne,  and  mix  Avith  them  plenty  of  minced  parsley,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  green  onions,  or  eschalots ; add  sufficient 
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yolks  of  egg  to  bind,  tlie  mixture  together,  roll  it  into  small 
balls,  and  fry  them  in  plenty  of  lard  or  butter  over  a moderate 
lire,  oi*  they  will  be  too  much  browned  before  they  are  done 
t irough.  Ham,  or  any  other  kind  of  meat  finely  minced,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  herbs,  or  added  to  them. 


POTATOES  A EA  MAITRE  d’hOTEL. 

Boil  in  the  usual  manner  some  potatoes  of  a firm  kind,  peel 
^d  let  them  cool ; then  cut  them  equally  into  quarter-inch  kices  * 
Dissolve  in  a very  clean  ste’wpan  or  saucepan  from  two  to 
lour  ounces  of  good  butter,  stir  to  it  a small  dessertspoonful  of 
flour,  and  shake  the  pan  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes* 
add  by  slow  degrees  a small  cup  of  boiling  water,  some 
pepper,  salt,  and  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley  5 put  in  the 
potatoes,  and  toss  them  gently  over  a clear  fire  until  they  are 
quite  hot,  and  the  sauce  adheres  well  to  them ; at  the  instant  of 
serving  add  a dessertspoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  Pale 
veal  gravy  may  be  substituted  for  the  water;  and  the  potatoes 
alt^  being  thickly  sliced,  may  be  quickly  cut  of  the  same  size 
with  a small  round  cutter. 

POTATOES  A EA  CREME, 

Prepare  the  potatoes  as  above,  and  toss  them  gently  in  a 
quarter-pint  or  more  of  thick  w^hite  sauce  or  of  common 
bechamel,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  the  minced  parsley. 

TO  EOIE  SEA-KALE. 

Wash,  trim,  and  tie  the  kale  in  bunches,  and  throw  it  into 
plenty  of  boiling  water  with  some  salt  in  it.  Y/hen  it  is  per» 
•f  i tender,  lift  it  out,  drain  it  well  from  the  water,  and  send 
it  to  table  with  good  melted  butter.  When  fashion  is  not  par- 
ticularly regarded  we  would  recommend  its  being  served  upon  a 
toast  like  asparagus.  About  twenty  minutes  will  boil  it,  rather 
less  tor  persons  who  like  it  crisp. 

18  to  20  minutes. 


SEA-KALE  STEWED  IN  GRAVY.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Boil  the  kale  for  ten  minutes  in  salt  and  ivater ; drain  it  well 
and  put  it  into  a saucepan  with  as  much  good  brown  aravy  as 
will  nearly  cover  it ; stew  it  gently  for  ten  minutes  or  until  it  is 
tender,  and  send  it  to  table  in  the  gravy  very  hot.  Another 
excellent  mode  of  serving  this  vegetable  is,  to  boil  it  in  salt  and 

vater,  and  to  pour  over  it  plenty  of  rich  white  sauce  alter  it  is 
dished. 
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SPINACH.  (entremets.) 

(^French  Receipt.') 

Pick  the  spinach  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stems,  and  wasli  it  in 
abundance  of  spring  water,  changing  it  several  times ; then 
shake  it  in  a dry  cloth  held  by  the  four  corners,  or  drain  it  on  a 
large  sieve.  Throw  it  into  sufficient  well-salted  boiling  water 
to  allow  it  to  float  freely,  and  keep  it  pressed  down  with  a 
skimmer  that  it  may  be  equally  done.  When  quite  young  it 
will  be  tender  in  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  but  to  ascertain  if 
it  be  so,  take  a leaf  and  squeeze  it  between  the  fingers.  If  to 
be  dressed  in  the  French  mode,  drain,  and  then  throw  it  directly 
into  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  when  it  is  cool  form  it  into  balls 
and  press  the  moisture  thoroughly  from  it  with  the  hands. 
Next,  chop  it  extremely  fine  upon  a clean  trencher;  put  two 
ounces  (for  a large  dish)  of  butter  into  a stewpan  or  bright 
thick  saucepan,  lay  the  spinach  on  it,  and  keep  it  stirred  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  appears  dry  ; dredge  in  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  turn  the  spinach  as  it  is  added  ; pour  to 
it  gradually,  a few  spoonsful  of  very  rich  veal  gra\y,  or,  if 
preferred,  of  good  boiling  cream,  (with  the  last  of  these  a 
dessertspoonful  or  more  of  pounded  sugar  may  be  added  for  a 
second-course  dish,  when  the  true  French  mode  of  dressing  the 
vegetable  is  liked.)  Stew  the  whole  briskly  until  the  whole  is 
well  absorbed ; dish,  and  serve  the  spinach  very  hot,  with  small, 
pale  fried  sippets  round  it,  or  with  leaves  of  puff  paste  fresh 
from  the  oven,  or  well  dried  after  having  been  fried.  For 
ornament,  the  sippets  may  be  fancifully  shaped  with  a tin  cutter. 
A proper  seasoning  of  salt  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  or  any 
other  preparation  of  the  spinach. 

SPINACH,  A l’aNGLAISE.  (eNTKEMETS.) 

(Or,  English  fashion.) 

Boil  the  spinach  as  already  directed,  and  after  it  has  been 
well  squeezed  and  chopped,  stir  it  over  a moderate  fire  until  it 
is  very  dry  ; moisten  it  with  as  much  thick  rich  gravy  as  will 
flavour  it  well,  and  turn  and  stew  it  quite  fast  until  it  is  again 
vciy  dry ; then  press  it  into  a hot  mould  of  handsome  form, 
turn  it  into  a dish  and  serve  it  quickly.  Two  or  three  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  may  be  laid  into  the  saucepan  Avith  the  spinach 
at  first,  as  a substitute  for  the  gravy.  AVhen  a perforated  tin 
shape,  ordinarily  used  for  moulding  spinach,  is  not  at  hand,  one 
of  earthenware,  slightly  buttered,  will  serve  nearly  as  well. 
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SPINACH, 

{Common  English  mode.) 

Boil  the  spinach  very  green  in  plenty  of  water,  drain,  and 
then  press  the  moisture  from  it  between  two  trenchers ; chop  it 
small,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter 
and  stir  the  whole  until  well  mixed  and  very  hot.  Smooth  it  in 
a dish,  mark  it  in  dice,  and  send  it  quickly  to  table. 

ANOTHER  COMMON  ENGLISH  RECEIPT  FOR  SPINACH. 

Take  it  leaf  by  leaf  from  the  stalks,  and  be  very  careful  to 
clear  it  from  any  weeds  that  may  be  amongst  it,  and  to  free  it 
by  copious  and  repeated  washings  from  every  particle  of  grit 
Put  it  into  a large  well-tinned  steAvpan  or  saucepan,  with  the 
water  only  which  hangs  about  it ; throw  in  a small  spooniul 
of  salt,  and  keep  it  constantly  pressed  down  with  a ivooden 
spoon,  and  turned  often  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until 
It  is  perfectly  tender.  Drain  off  the  superfluous  moisture  chop 
the  spinach  quickly  on  a hot  trencher;  dish  and  serve  it  imme- 
diately. Fried  sippets  of  bread  should  always  be  served  round 
this  vegetable,  unless  it  be  prepared  for  an  invalid. 

BOILED  TURNIP-RADISHES. 

These  should  be  freshly  drawn,  young  and  white.  Wash 
and  trim  them  neatly,  leaving  on  two  or  three  of  the  small 
mner  leaves  of  tlm  top.  Boil  them  in  plenty  of  salted  Avater 
from  tAA^enty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  tender  send 
them  to  table  Avell  drained,  with  melted  butter  or  white  sauce 
Common  radishes  when  young,  tied  in  bunches,  and  boiled  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  then  served  on  a toast  like 
asparagus,  are  very  good. 

BOILED  LEEKS. 

^ Trun  off  the  coarser  leaves  from  some  young  leeks,  cut  them 
into  equal  lengths,  tie  them  into  small  bunches,  and  boil  them 
in  plenty  of  water  which  has  been  previously  salted  and 
skimmed;  serve  them  on  a toast,  and  send  melted  butter  to 
table  with  them. 

20  to  25  minutes. 


STEAVED  LETTUCES. 

Strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  cut  away  the  stalks ; wash  the 
lettuces  with  exceeding  nicety,  and  throw  them  into  water  salted 
as  for  all  green  vegetables.  When  they  are  quite  tender,  which 
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will  be  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  their 
age,  lift  them  out,  and  press  the  water  thoroughly  from  them ; 
chop  them  a little,  and  heat  them  in  a clean  saucepan  with  a 
seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  and  a small  slice  of  butter;  then 
dredge  in  a little  floin  and  sth:  them  well ; add  next  a small  cup 
of  broth  or  gravy,  boil  them  quickly  until  they  are  tolerably 
dr}'-,  then  stir  in  a little  pale  vinegar  or  lemon-juice,  and  serve 
them  as  hot  as  possible,  with  fried  sippets  round  them. 

TO  BOIL  ASPARAGUS. 

With  a sharp  knife  scrape  the  stems  of  the  asparagus  lightly, 
but  very  clean,  from  within  one  to  two  inches  of  the  green 
tender  points,  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  they  are  done,  and 
when  all  are  ready,  tie  them  in  bunches  of  equal  size ; cut  the 
large  ends  evenly,  that  the  asparagus  may  be  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  put  it  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  prepared  by  the 
directions  of  page  310.  Cut  a round  of  bread  quite  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  after  having  pared  off  the  crust,  toast  it  a delicate 
brown  on  both  sides.  When  the  stalks  of  the  asparagus  are 
tender,  lift  it  out  directly,  or  it  will  lose  both  its  colour  and  its 
flavour,  and  will  also  be  liable  to  break ; dip  the  toast  quickly 
into  the  water  in  Avliich  it  was  boiled,  and  dish  the  vegetable 
upon  it,  with  the  points  meeting  in  the  centre.  Send  rich 
nielted  butter  to  table  with  it.  In  France,  a small  quantity  of 
vinegar  is  stirred  into  the  sauce  before  it  is  served ; and  many 
persons  like  the  addition.  Asparagus  may  be  preserved  for  a 
day  or  two  sufficiently  fresh  for  use,  by  keeping  the  stalks 
immersed  in  an  inch  depth  of  cold  water ; but  it  is  never  so 
good  as  when  dressed  directly  it  is  cut,  or  within  a few  houi’S 
after. 

20  to  25  minutes. 

05^.— Abroad,>boiled  asparagus  is  very  frequently  served 
cold,  and  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  a sauce  Mayonnaise. 

ASPARAGUS  POINTS  DRESSED  LIKE  PEAS.  (eNTREMETS.) 

This  is  a convenient  mode  of  dressing  asparagus,  when  it  is 
too  small  and  green  to  make  a good  appearance  plainly  boiled. 
Cut  the  points  so  far  only  as  they  are  perfectly  tender,  in  bits  of 
equal  size,  not  more  than  the  third  of  an  inch  in  length ; wash 
them  very  clean,  and  throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water, 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  salt  and  a morsel  of  soda.  1111011 
they  are  tolerably  tender,  which  ■will  be  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes,  drain  them  well,  and  spread  them  on  a clean  cloth; 
fold  it  over  them,  wipe  them  gently,  and  when  they  arc  quite 
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dry  put  them  into  a clean  ste^v]:)an  with  a good  slice  of  butter, 
which  should  he  just  dissolved  helore  the  asparagus  is  added : 
stev  them  in  tnis  over  a brisk  fire,  shaking  them  often,  for  ei^ht 
or  ten  minutes ; dredge  in  about  a small  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  add  half  that  quantity  of  white  sugar , then  pour  in  boilin^ 
water  to  nearly  cover  the  asparagus,  and  boil  it  rapidly  until  but 
little  liquid  remains  : stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  heap 
the  asparagus  high  in  a dish,  and  serve  it  very  hot.  The’ sauce 
should  adhere  entirely  to  the  vegetable  as  in  green  peas  d la 
Franqaise. 

TO  BOIL  GKEEN  PEAS. 

To  be  eaten  in  perfection  these  should  be  young,  very 
freshly  gathered,  and  shelled  just  before  they  are  boiled ; should 
there  be  great  inequality  in  tlieir  size,  the  smaller  ones  may  be 
separated  from  the  others,  and  thrown  into  the  saucepan  four  or 
five  minutes  later.  Wash,  and  drain  the  peas  in  a cullender, 
put  them  into  plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  salted  by  the 
directions  of  page  300,  keep  the  pan  uncovered,  and  let  them 
boil  rapidly  until  they  are  tender;  drain  them  well,  dish  them 
quickly,  and  serve  them  very  hot,  with  good  melted  butter  in  a 
tureen ; or  put  a slice  of  fresh  butter  into  the  midst  of  the  peas, 
heap  them  well  over  it  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  let  it 
dissolve  before  they  are  disturbed.  Never,  on  any  account, 
boil  or  mix  mint  with  them  unless  it  be  expressly  ordered,  as  ' 
it  is  ppticularly  distasteful  to  many  persons.  It  should  be 
served  in  small  heaps  round  them,  if  at  all. 

15  to  25  minutes,  or  more  if  old 

GREEN  PEAS  A LA  ERANQAISE  ; OR,  ERENCIi  FASHION. 

(entremets.) 

Thi  ow  a quart  of  young  and  freshly-slielfed  peas  into  plenty 
of  spring  water  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  and  with  the 
hand  "work  them  together  until  the  butter  adheres  well  to  the 
peas  : lift  them  out,  and  dram  them  in  a cullender ; put  them 
into  a stewpan  or  thick  saucepan  without  any  water,  and  let 
them  remain  over  a gentle  fire,  and  be  stirred  occasionally  for 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  of  their  first  beginning  to  sim- 
mer ; then  pour  to  them  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  just 
cover  them ; throw  in  a small  quantity  of  salt,  and  keep  them 
boiling  quickly  for  forty  minutes : stir  well  amongst  them  a 
small  Imnp  of  sugar  which  has  been  dipped  quickly  into  water, 
and  a thickening  of  about  half  an  ounce  of  butter  very  smoothly 
mixed  with  a teaspoonful  of  fi.our ; shake  them  over  the  fire  for 
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a couple  of  minutes,  and  serve  them  directly  heaped  high  in  a 
very  hot  dish  : there  will  be  no  sauce  except  that  which  ctdhei  es 
to  the  peas  if  they  be  properly  managed.  ^ We  have  found  mar- 
row fats  excellent,  dressed  by  this  receipt.  Fresh  and  good 
butter  should  be  used  with  them  always.  ; 

Peas,  1 quart;  butter,  2 ozs. : 20  minutes.  Water  to  cover 
the  peas  ; little  salt : 40  minutes.  Sugar,  small  lump  ; butter, 

1 oz. ; dour,  1 teaspoonful : 2 minutes. 

GREEN  PEAS  WITH  CREAM.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Boil  a quart  of  young  peas  perfectly  tender  in  salt  and  water, 
and  drain  them  as*"  dry  as  possible.  Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter  in  a clean  stewpan,  stu  smoothly  to  it  when  it 
boils  a dessertspoonful  of  dour,  and  shake  these  over  the  dre  foi 
three  or  tour  minutes,  but  without  allowing  them  to  take  the 
slightest  colour;  pour  gradually  to  them  a cup  of  rich  cream, 
add  a small  lump  of  sugar  pounded,  let  the  sauce  boil,  then  put 
in  the  peas  and  toss  them  gently  in  it  until  they  are  veiy  hot. 
dish,  and  serve  them  quickly. 

Peas,  1 quart:  18  to  25  minutes.  Butter,  li  oz. ; dour,  1 
dessertspoonful : 3 to  5 minutes.  Sugar,  1 saltspoonful ; cieam, 
1 cupful. 

TO  BOIL  FRENCH  BEANS. 

When  the  beans  are  very  small  and  young,  merely  take  off 
the  ends  and  stalks,  and  drop  them  into  plenty  of  spring  water 
as  they  are  done  ; when  all  are  ready  wash  and  drain  them  well, 
throw  them  into  a large  saucepan  of  fast-boiling  water,  salted  as 
usual  (see  page  300),  and  when  they  are  quite  tender,  which 
will  be  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  minutes,  pour  them  into  a 
cullender,  shake  the  water  from  theifi,  dish,  and  send  them 
quickly  to  table  with  good  melted  butter  in  a tureen.  When 
Ifom  half  to  two  parts  grown,  cut  the  beans  obliquely  into  a 
lozen<^e  form,  or,  when  a less  modern  fashion  is  pieteried,  spht 
them'’ lengthwise  into  delicate  strips,  and  then  cut  them  once 
across : the  strings  should  be  drawn  off  with  the  tops  and  stalks. 
No  mode  of  dressing  it  can  render  this  vegetable  good  when  it 
■ is  old,  but  if  the  sides  be  pared  off,  the  beans  cut  thin,  and  boiled 
tender  with  rather  more  than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  soda, 
they  will  be  of  excellent  colour,  and  tolerably  eatable. 

FRENCH  BEANS  A LA  FRANQAISE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Boil,  and  drain  them  thoroughly ; then  put  them  into  a clean 
stewpan,  or  well-tinned  iron  saucepan,  and  shake  them  over  the 
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fire  until  they  are  reiy  dry  and  hot ; add  to  them  from  two  to 
rour  ounces  fresh  butter  cut  into  small  bits,  some  white  pep- 
per,  a little  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon;  toss  them  Gently 
lor  a feiY  minutes  over  a clear  fire,  and  serve  them  very  hot 
ohouid  tne  butter  turn  to  oil,  a spoonful  or  two  of  veal  Wavy 
or  boiling  water  must  be  added.  " ^ ^ 


AX  EXCELLENT  RECEIPT  FOR  FRENCH  BEANS  A LA  FRANCAISE. 

Prepare  as  many  young  and  freshly-gathered  beans  as  will 
serve  for  a large  dish,  boil  them  tender,  and  drain  the  water  well 
Iroin  them.  Melt  a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  in  a clean 
saucepan,  and  stir  smoothly  to  it  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour  ♦ 
keep  these  well  shaken,  and  gently  simmered  until  they  are 
lightly  browned,  add  salt  and  pepper,  and  pour  to  them  by  de- 
grees a small  cupful  of  good  veal  gravy  (or,  in  lieu  of  this  of 
sweet  rich  cream),  toss  the  beans  in  the  sauce  until  they  are  as 
hot  as  possible ; stir  quickly  in,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fire 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs,  and  a little  lemon-iuice,  and 
ser\  e them  without  delay.  The  eggs  and  lemon  are  sometimes 
omitted,  and  a tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley  is  added  to  the 
butter  and  flour;  but  this,  we  think,  is  scarcely  an  improvement. 

Leans,  1 to  2 quarts:  boiled  15  to  20  minutes.  Butter,  2 ozs.  • 
flour,  1 dessertspoonful;  salt  and  pepper;  veal  gravy,  small 
cupful ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 ; lemon-juice,  a dessertspoonful. 

TO  BOIL  WINDSOR  BEANS. 

When  young,  freshly  gathered,  and  wull  dressed,  these  beans, 
even  mth  many  persons  accustomed  to  a luxurious  table,  are  a 
favourite  accompaniment  to  a dish  of  streaked  bacon,  or  delicate 
pic  led  porx.  Shell  them  only  just  before  they  are  wanted,  then 
■wash,  dram,  and  throw  them  mto  boiling  water,  salted  as  for 
peas.  Vv  hen  they  are  quite  tender,  pour  them  into  a hot  cul- 
lendei,  diain  them  thoroughly,  and  send  them  to  table  quickly, 
■with  a tuieen  of  parsley  and  butter,  or  with  plain  melted  butter, 
when  it  IS  j) referred.  A boiled  cheek  of  bacon,  trimmed  free 

of  any  blackened  parts,  may  be  dished  over  the  beans,  upon 
occasion. 

20  to  30  minutes ; less,  when  vert/  young. 

Ohs.  When  the  skin  of  the  beans  appears  wrinkled,  they  wdll 
generally  be  found  sufficiently  tender  to  serve,  but  they  sLuld 
be  tasted  to  ascertain  that  they  are  so.  ^ 


DRESSED  CUCUMBERS. 

Pare  and  slice  them  very  thin,  strew  a little  fine  salt  over 
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them,  and  when  they  have  stood  a few  minutes,  drain  off  the 
water,  by  raising  one  side  of  the  dish,  and  letting  it  flow  to  the 
other ; pour  it  away,  strew  more  salt,  and  a moderate  seasoning 
of  pepper  on  them,  add  two  or  three  tablespoonsful  of  the 
pui'est  salad-oil,  and  turn  the  cucumbers  well,  that  the  whole 
may  receive  a portion  of  it ; then  pour  over  them  from  one  to 
three  dessertsjpoonsful  of  Chili  vinegar,  and  a little  common, 
should  it  be  needed;  turn  them  into  a clean  dish  and  serve 
them. 

Ohs. — If  very  young,  cucumbers  are  usually  dressed  without 
being  pared,  but  the  tough  rind  of  full-grown  ones  being  ex- 
tremely indigestible,  should  be  avoided.  The  vegetable,  though 
apt  to  disagree  with  persons  of  delicate  habit,  wlien  sauced  in 
the  common  English  mode,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar  only, 
may  often  be  eaten  by  them  with  impunity  when  thessed  Avith 
plenty  of  oil.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  this  perfectly  fresh  and 
pure  here;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arises  in  part  the  prejudice 
which,  amongst  us,  is  so  often  found  to  exist  against  the  use  of 
this  most  Avholesome  condiment. 

mandrang,  or  mandram. 

(^JVest  Indian  Receipt.') 

Chop  together  very  small,  tAvo  moderate-sized  cucumbers, 
with  half  the  quantity  of  mild  onion ; add  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
a saltspoonful  or  more  of  salt,  a third  as  much  of  cayenne,  and 
one  or  tAvo  glasses  of  Madeira,  or  of  any  other  dryAvhite  Avine. 
This  preparation  is  to  be  served  Avith  any  kind  of  roast  meat. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  MANDRAM. 

Take  three  or  four  cucumbers,  so  young  as  not  to  require 
paring ; score  the  ends  Avell,  that  Avhen  they  are  sliced  they  may 
fall  into  small  bits ; add  plenty  of  young  onions,  cut  fine,  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a glass  of  sherry  or  IMadeira,  and  a dessert- 
spoonful of  Chili  vinegar. 

DRESSED  CUCUMBERS. 

(Author's  Receipt?) 

Cut  into  lengths  of  an  inch  or  rather  more,  one  or  two  freshly 
gathered  cucimibers,  take  off  the  rind,  and  then  pare  them 
round  and  round  into  thin  ribbons,  until  the  Avatery  part  is 
reached: — this  is  to  be  throAATi  aside.  When  all  are  done, 
sprinkle  them  AAuth  cayenne  and  fine  salt,  and  leaA’e  them  to 
drain  a little ; then  arrange  them  lightly  in  a clean  dish,  and 
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sauce  them  with  veiy  fine  oil,  well  mixed  with  Chili  vinegar,  or 
with  equal  parts  of  Chili  and  of  common  vinegar. 

Cucumbers,  2 or  3 ; salt,  1 to  2 saltspoonsful ; little  cayenne; 
oil,  6 to  8 tablespoonsful ; Chili  vinegar,  or  equal  parts  of  this 
and  common  vinegar,  2 to  4 tablespoonsful. 

Ols. — When  the  flavour  of  eschalots  is  much  liked,  a tea- 
spoonful or  more  of  the  vinegar  in  which  they  have  been 
steeped  or  pickled  may  be  added  to  this  dish. 

STEWED  CUCUMBERS. 

{Eng  lish  mode^ 

Pare,  and  split  into  quarters,  four  or  five  fall-grown  but  still 
young  cucumbers ; take  out  the  seeds  and  cut  each  part  in  two ; 
sprinkle  them  with  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  flour  and  fry  them 
lightly  in  a little  butter,  lift  them  from  the  pan,  drain  them  on 
a sieve,  then  lay  them  into  as  much  good  brown  gravy  as  will 
nearly  cover  them,  and  stew  them  gently  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  quite  tender.  Should  the 
gravy  require  to  be  thickened  or  flavoured,  dish  the  cucumbers 
and  keep  them  hot  while  a little  flour  and  butter,  or  any  other 
of  the  usual  ingredients,  is  stirred  into  it.  Some  persons  like  a 
small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  or  of  Chili  vinegar  added  to  the 
sauce ; cucumber  vinegar  might  be  substituted  for  these  with 
very  good  effect,  as  the  vegetable  loses  much  of  its  fine  and 
peculiar  flavour  when  cooked. 

25  to  30  minutes. 

Ohs. — The  cucumbers  may  be  left  in  entire  lengths,  thrown 
into  well-salted  boiling  water,  and  simmered  for  ten  minutes, 
then  thoroughly  drained  upon  the  back  of  a sieve,  and  after- 
wards stewed  very  quickly  till  tender  in  some  highly-flavoured 
brown  gravy,  or  in  the  Spanish  sauce  of  page  88. 

CUCUMBERS  A LA  POULETTE. 

The  cucumbers  for  this  dish  may  be  ];)ared  and  sliced  very 
thin ; or  quartered,  freed  from  the  seeds,  and  cut  into  half-inch 
lengths ; in  either  case  they  should  be  steeped  in  a little  vinegar 
and  sprinkled  mth  salt  for  half  an  hour  before  they  are 
dressed.  Drain,  and  then  press  them  dry  in  a soft  cloth ; flour  them 
W'ell,  put  a slice  of  butter  into  a stewpan  or  saucepan  bright  in 
the  inside,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  throw  in  the  cucumbers, 
and  shake  them  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  but  be 
careful  to  prevent  their  taking  the  slightest  colour;  pour  to 
them  gradually  as  much  strong,  but  very  pale,  veal  stock  or 
gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  them ; when  it  boils  skim  off  the  fat 
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entirely,  add  salt  and  white  pepper,  if  needed,  and  v/hen  the 
cucumbers  are  quite  tender,  strew  in  a large  teaspoonful  of 
finely-minced  parsley,  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  t wo 
or  three  eggs.  French  cooks  add  the  flour  when  the  vegetable 
has  stewed  in  the  butter,  instead  of  dredging  it  upon  them  at 
first,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  better  methoch 

CUCUMBERS  A EA  CREME. 

Boil  them  tolerably  tender  in  salt  and  water,  drain  them  well, 
then  stew  them  for  a few  minutes  in  a thick  bechamel,  and 
serve  them  in  it. 

FRIED  CUCUMBERS  TO  SERVE  IN  COMMON  HASHES  AND  MINCES. 

If  very  young  they  need  not  be  pared,  but  otherwise,  take 
off  the  rind,  slice,  and  dredge  them  lightly  mth  pepper  and 
flour,  but  put  no  salt  at  first ; throw  them  into  very  hot  butter 
or  clarified  dripping,  or  they  will  not  brown ; when  they  are 
nearly  done  sprinkle  some  salt  amongst  them,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  quite  tender,  lift  them  out  with  a slice,  drain  them 
well,  and  place  them  lightly  over  the  hash  or  mince.  A small 
portion  of  onion  may  be  fried  with  them  when  it  is  liked. 

MEEON. 

This  in  France  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  is  served 
and  eaten  with  the  houilli  (or  beef  boiled  tender  in  the  soup- 
pot),  with  a seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper  only ; but  the  fruit  is 
there  far  more  abundant,  and  of  infinitely  finer  growth  than 
with  us,  and  requires  so  little  care,  comparatively,  that  it  is 
planted  in  many  places  in  the  open  fields,  where  it  flourishes 
admirably. 

SALAD. 

The  herbs  and  vegetables  for  a salad  cannot  be  too  freshly 
gathered ; they  should  be  carefully  cleared  from  insects  and 
washed  with  scrupulous  nicety;  they  are  better  when  not 
prepared  until  near  the  time  of  sending  them  to  table,  and  should 
not  be  sauced  until  the  instant  before  they  are  served.  Tender 
lettuces,  of  which  the  outer  leaves  should  be  stripped  away, 
mustard  and  cress,  young  radishes,  and  occasionally  chives  or 
small  green  onions  (when  the  taste  of  a party  is  in  favour  of 
these  last)  are  the  usual  ingredients  of  summer  salads.  Half- 
grown  cucumbers  sliced  thin,  and  mixed  with  them,  are  a 
■favourite  addition  with  many  persons.  In  England  it  is 
customary  to  cut  the  lettuces  extremely  fine ; the  French,  who 
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object  to  the  flavour  of  the  hiife^  which  they  fancy  this  mode 
imparts,  break  them  small  instead.  Young  celery  alone,  sliced 
and  dressed  with  a rich  salad  mixture  (see  page  111)  is  excel- 
lent : it  is  still  in  some  families  served  thus  always  with  roast 
pheasants. 

Beet-root,  baked  or  boiled,  blanched  endive,  small  salad- 
herbs  which  are  easily  raised  at  any  time  of  the  year,  celery, 
and  hardy  lettuces,  with  any  ready-dressed  vegetable  will 
supply  salads  through  the  winter.  Cucumber  vinegar  is  an 
agreeable  addition  to  these. 

FRENCH  SALAD. 

In  winter  this  is  made  principally  of  beautifully-blanched 
endive,  w’ashed  delicately  clean  and  broken  into  small  branches 
with  the  fingers,  then  taken  from  the  water  and  shaken  dry  in 
a basket  kept  for  the  purpose,  or  in  a fine  cloth  ; then  arranged 
in  the  salad-bowl,  and  strewed  with  herbs  (tarragon  generally, 
when  in  season)  minced  small ; the  dressing  is  not  added  until 
just  before  the  salad  is  eaten.  In  summer,  young  lettuces 
are  substituted  for  the  endive,  and  intermixed  with  a va-» 
riety  of  herbs,  some  of  which  are  not  generally  cultivated  in 
England. 

SUFFOLK  SALAD. 

Fill  a salad-bowl  from  half  to  three  parts  full  with  very 
tender  lettuces  shred  small,  minced  lean  of  ham,  and  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  or  their  yolks  only,  also  minced,  placed  in  alternate 
layers  ; dress  the  mixture  with  English  salad-sauce,  but  do  not 
pour  it  into  the  bowl  until  the  instant  of  serving.  A portion 
of  cold  chicken,  cut  in  thin  slices  about  the  size  of  a shilling, 
may  be  added  when  convenient. 

YORKSHIRE  PLOUGHMAn’s  SALAD. 

Mix  treacle  and  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  the  first  to  two  of  the  latter;  add  a little  black  pepper, 
and  eat  the  sauce  with  lettuces  shred  small  (with  an  intermix- 
ture of  young  onions  when  they  are  liked).  This,  though  cer- 
tainly not  a very  refined  order  of  salad,  is  scarcely  so  unpalat- 
able as  such  ingredients  would  seem  to  promise. 

DES  CERNEAUX,  OR  WALNUT  SALAD. 

This  is  a common  summer  salad  in  France,  where  there  is 
generally  an  abundant  growth  of  walnuts,  though  it  is  not,  we 
believe,  much  served  in  England.  Take  the  fruit  when  a pin 
will  pierce  it  easily,  and  pare  it  down  to  the  kernel ; put  it  into 
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a salad-bowl  with  either  a French  or  an  English  dressing,  and 
toss  the  whole  gently  before  it  is  served. 

TO  BOIL  CAULIFLOWERS. 

Trim  off  the  outside  leaves,  and  cut  the  stems  quite  close  to 
the  cauliflowers;  let  them  lie  for  an  hour  in  plenty  of  cold 
water,  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it,  to  draw  out  any  insects  that 
may  be  amongst  them ; then  wash  them  very  thoroughly,  and 
examine  them  well,  to  be  assured  that  no  snail  is  left  in  any 
part  of  them,  throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water 
salted  as  for  asparagus,  and  quite  cleared  from  scum ; for  this, 
if  not  removed,  will  adhere  to  the  cauliflowers  and  spoil  their 
appearance.  When  the  stalks  are  tender  lift  them  out,  dish 
them  neatly,  and  send  good  melted  butter  to  table  with  them. 

20  to  30  minutes. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 

(^Freyich  Receipt.) 

Cut  the  cauliflowers  into  small  handsome  tufts,  and  boil 
them  until  three  parts  done,  drain  them  well,  toss  them  for  a 
moment  in  some  thick  melted  butter  or  white  sauce,  and  set 
them  by  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite  cold,  dip  them  sejia- 
rately  into  the  batter  of  page  154,  fry  them  a light  brown, 
arrange  them  neatly  in  a dish,  and  serve  them  very  hot. 

CAULIFLOWERS  WITH  PARMESAN  CHEESE. 

Take  all  the  green  leaves  from  two  or  three  fine  white  cauli- 
flowers, and  cut  the  stalks  off  very  closely,  so  that  they  will 
stand  upright  in  the  dish  in  which  they  are  served ; boil  them 
tolerably  tender,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  hazard  their  break- 
ing, drain  them  well,  and  dish  them,  so  as  to  give  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  one  cauliflower,  pour  a little  good  white 
sauce  equally  over  the  tops,  and  on  this  strew  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  drop  over  it  a little  clarified  butter,  add  another  layer 
of  cheese,  and  cover  the  whole  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs ; 
moisten  these  with  more  clarified  butter,  and  brovm  them  with 
a salamander,  or  set  the  dish  into  the  oven,  to  give  them  colour  ; 
pour  white  sauce  round  the  cauliflowers,  and  send  them  very 
hot  to  table. 

CAULIFLOWERS  A LA  FRANQAISE. 

Strip  away  all  the  green  leaves,  and  divide  each  cauliflower 
into  three  or  four  parts,  trimming  the  stalks  quite  close ; put 
them,  with  the  heads  downwards,  into  a stewpan  which  will  just 
hold  them,  half  filled  with  boiling  water,  into  which  an  ounce 
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of  good  butter  and  some  salt  have  previoasly  been  thrown  ; so 
soon  as  they  are  quite  tender,  drain  the  water  from  them,  place 
a dish  over  the  stewpan  and  turn  it  gently  upside  down ; arrange 
the  vegetables  neatly  in  the  form  of  one  large  cauliflower  and 
cover  it  with  good  melted  butter,  into  which  a little  lemon-juice 
has  been  stirred. 

12  to  18  minutes. 

BROCCOLI. 

This  is  boiled,  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  cauliflowers 
when  the  heads  are  large  ; the  stems  of  the  branching  broccoli 
are  peeled,  and  the  vegetable,  tied  in  bunches,  is  dressed  and 
served,  like  asparagus,  upon  a toast. 

10  to  20  minutes. 


TO  BOIL  ARTICHOKES. 

After  they  have  been  soaked  and  well  washed,  cut  off  the  stems 
quite  close,  trim  away  a few  of  the  lower  leaves,  and  clip  the 
points  of  all ; throw  the  artichokes  into  plenty  of  fast-boding 
water,  ready  salted  and  skimmed,  with  the  addition,  if  it  be  at 
hand,  of  the  proportion  of  soda  directed  in  page  300,  as  this 
will  greatly  improve  the  colour  of  the  vegetable.  When  ex- 
tremely young,  the  artichokes  will  be  tender  in  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  but  they  wdl  require  more  than 
double  that  time  when  at  their  full  growth  : when  the  leaves 
can  be  drawn  out  easily  they  are  done.  Send  good  melted 
butter  to  table  with  them.  They  should  be  boiled  always  with 
the  stalk- ends  uppermost. 

Very  young,  | to  | hour  ; fall-grown,  1 J to  2 hours. 

Ohs. — French  cooks  lift  the  tops  from  the  artichokes  before 
they  are  served,  and  replace  them  after  having  taken  out  the 
chokes  : this  must  be  expeditiously  done  to  prevent  the  vege- 
table from  cooling. 


ARTICHOKES  EN  SALADE. 

Wash,  soak,  and  drain  some  very  young  and  tender  arti- 
chokes (they  should  not  have  attained  more  than  a third  of 
then:  growth),  cut  off  the  stalks  close,  quarter  them,  and  send 
them  to  table  with  a little  water  in  the  dish.  The  chokes  will 
be  scarcely  formed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  will 
have  almost  the  flavour  of  fresh  walnuts : it  is  constantly  served 
thus  in  France  as  a liovs  d'oeuvre. 
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VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

It  is  customary  to  gather  this  when  not  larger  than  a turkey’s 
egg,  but  we  should  say  that  the  vegetable  is  not  then  in  its 
perfection.  The  flesh  is  whiter  and  of  better  flavour  when  the 
gourd  is  about  six  inches  long ; at  least  we  have  found  it  so 
with  the  kinds  which  have  fallen  under  our  observation.  It 
may  either  be  boiled  in  the  skin,  then  pared,  halved,  and 
served  upon  a toast ; or  quartered,  freed  from  the  seed,  and  left 
until  cold,_  then  dipped  into  egg  and  flne  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
fried ; or  it  may  be  cut  into  dice,  and  reheated  in  a little  good 
wdiite  sauce ; or  stew^ed  tender  in  butter,  and  served  in  well- 
thickened  veal  gra^y,  flavoured  with  a little  lemon-juice.  It  may 
likewise  be  mashed  by  the  receipt  wdiich  we  have  given  for  tur- 
nips, and  in  that  form  will  be  found  excellent.  The  Trench 
make  a fanciful  dish  of  the  marrows  thus : they  boil  them 
tender  in  w^ater,  and  halve  them  lengthwise  as  is  usual,  they 
then  slice  a small  bit  off  each  to  make  them  stand  evenly  in 
the  dish,  and  after  having  hollowed  the  insides,  so  as  to  leave  a 
jnere  shell,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  they  fill  them  with  a 
thick  rich  mince  of  Avhite  meat,  and  pour  white  sauce  round 
them ; or  they  heap  fried  crumbs  over  the  tops,  place  the  dish  in 
the  oven  for  a few  minutes,  and  serve  them  without  sauce. 

Size  of  turkey’s  egg,  10  to  15  minutes ; moderate -sized,  20 
to  30 ; large,  f to  1 hour. 

TOMATAS  EN  SALADE. 

These  are  now  often  served  in  England  m the  American 
fashion,  nierely  sliced,  and  dressed  like  cucumbers,  with  salt, 
pepper,  oil,  and  vinegar.  F or  various  other  American  modes 
of  preparing  them  for  table,  see  tomata  dumplings,  Chan- 
ter XVII.  ^ ^ 

ROAST  TOMATAS. 

To  serve  ivith  roast  leg,  loin,  or  shoulder  of  mutton. 

Select  them  nearly  of  the  same  size,  take  off  the  stalks,  and 
roast  them  gently  in  a Dutch  oven,  or  if  more  convenient, 
place  them  at  the  edge  of  the  dripping-pan,  taking  care  that  no 
fat  from  the  joint  shall  fall  upon  them,  and  keeping  them 
turned  that  they  may  be  equally  done.  From  ten  to  fourteen 
minutes  will  roast  them. 

STEWED  TOMATAS.  ' 

Arrange  them  in  a single  layer,  and  pour  to  them  as  much 
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gravy  as  will  reach  to  half  their  height ; stew  them  very  softly 
until  the  under  sides  are  done,  then  turn,  and  finish  stewino- 
thenn  Thicken  the  gra^^  with  a little  arrow-root  and  crean? 
or  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  it  round  them.  ' 

FORCED  TOMATAS. 

{English  Receipt?) 

Cut  the  stems  quite  close,  slice  off  the  tops  of  eight  fine 
tomatas,  and  scoop  out  the  insides ; press  the  pulp  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  with  it  one  ounce  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  one  of 
butter,  broken  very  small,  some  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and  salt. 
Till  the  tomatas  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  them  ten  minutes 
in  a moderate  oven ; serve  them  wdth  brown  gravy  in  the  dish. 
E few  small  mushrooms,  stewed  tender  in  a little  butter,  then 
minced  and  added  to  the  tomata  pulp,  will  very  much  improve 
this  receipt. 

Baked  10  minutes. 

FORCED  TOMATAS. 

{French  Receipt.') 

Let  the  tomatas  be  well  shaped  and  of  equal  size  ;■  divide 
them  nearly  in  the  middle,  leaving  the  blossom-side  the 
largest,  as  this  only  is  to  be  used;  empty  them  carefully  of 
their  seeds  and  juice,  and  fill  them  with  the  following  ingre- 
dients, which  must  previously  be  stewed  tender  in  butter,  but 
without  being  allowed  to  brown  ; minced  mushrooms  and  sha- 
lots,  with  a moderate  proportion  of  parsley,  some  lean  of  ham 
chopped  small,  a seasoning  of  cayenne,  and  a little  fine  salt,  if 
needed ; let  them  cool,  then  mix  with  them  about  a third  as 
much  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  and  two  yolks  of  eggs ; fill  the 
lomatas,  cover  them  with  fine  crumbs,  moisten  them  with  clari- 
fied butter,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven  until  they  are  well 
coloured.  Serve  them  as  a garnish  to  stewed  rump  or  sirloin 
of  beef,  or  to  a boned  and  forced  leg  of  mutton. 

Minced  lean  of  ham,  2 ozs.  ; mushrooms,  2 ozs. ; bread- 
crumbs, 2 ozs. ; shalots,  4 to  8 ; j^Q'Tsley,  full  teaspoonful ; 
cayenne,  quarter  saltspoonful ; little  salt,  if  needed ; butter, 
2 ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  2 to  3 ; baked,  10  to  20  minutes. 

056*.— The  French  pound  the  whole  of  these  ingredients 
with  a bit  of  garlic,  before  they  fill  the  tomatas  with  them,  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  garlic,  if  added  at  all, 
should  be  parboiled  first,  as  its  strong  flavour,  combined  with 
that  of  the  eschalots,  would  scarcely  suit  the  general  taste. 
■VYhen  the  lean  of  a dressed  ham  is  at 'hand,  only  the  herbs  and 
vegetables  will  need  to  be  stewed  in  the  butter ; this  should  be 
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mixed  with  them  into  the  forcemeat,  which  an  intelligent  cook 
mil  vary  in  many  ways. 

rXJREE  or  TOMATAS. 

Divide  a dozen  fine  ripe  tomatas,  squeeze  out  the  seeds, 
and  take  ofif  the  stalks;  put  them  with  one  small  mild  onion 
(or  more,  if  liked),  and  about  half  a pint  of  very  good  gray, 
into  a well-tinned  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  simmer  them  lor 
nearly  or  quite  an  hour;  a couple  of  hay-leaves,  some  cayenne, 
and  is  much  salt  as  the  dish  may  require  should  he  a^ed 
when  they  begin  to  hoik  Press  them  through  a sieve,  heat 
them  again,  and  stir  to  them  a quarter-pint  of  good  cream,  pre- 
viously mixed  and  boiled  for  five  minutes  with  a teaspoonful  ot 
flour.  This  puree  is  to  be  served  mth  calf’s  head,  veal  cutlets, 
boiled  knuckle  of  veal,  calf’s  brains,  or  beef  ylates.  For 
pork,  beef,  geese,  and  other  brown  meats,  the  tomatas  should  be 
reduced  to  a proper  consistency  in  rich  and  highly-flavoured 
brown  gravy,  or  Spanish  sauce. 

MUSHROOMS  AU  BEURRE. 

(^Delicious.') 

Cut  the  stems  from  some  fine  meadow  mushroom-buttons, 
and  clean  them  with  a bit  of  new  flaimel,  and  some  fine  salt, 
then  either  wipe  them  dry  with  a soft  cloth,  or  rmse  them  in 
fresh  water,  drain  them  quickly,  spread  them  in  a clean  clotli, 
fold  it  over  them,  and  leave  them  ten  minutes,  or  more,  to 
dry  For  every  pint  of  them  thus  prepared,  put  an  ounce  and 
a half  of  fresh  butter  into  a thick  iron  saucepan,  shake  it  over 
the  fire  until  it  just  begins  to  brown,  throw  in  the  mushrooms, 
continue  to  shake  the  saucepan  over  a clear  fire,  that  they  may 
not  stick  to  it,  nor  burn,  and  when  they  have  simmered  three 
or  four  minutes,  strew  over  them  a little  salt,  some  cayenne, 
and  pounded  mace ; stew  them  until  they  are  perfectly  tender, 
heap  them  in  a dish,  and  serve  them  with  their  own  syce  only, 
for  breakfast,  supper,  or  luncheon,  hrothmg 
the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms  thus  prepared ; and  the  addition 
of  any  liquid  is  far  from  an  improvement  to  it.  They  are  very 
good  when  drained  from  the  butter,  and  seyed  cold,  and  in  a 
fool  larder  may  be  kept  for  several  days._  The 
they  are  stewed  is  admirable  for  flavouring  gra^ues, 
potted  meats.  Small  flaps,  freed  from  the  fur  ^ ^ 

be  stewed  in  the  same  way;  and  either  these,  or  the  b ^ s, 
served  under  roast  poultry  or  partridges,  will  give  a clisu  oi 

very  superior  relish. 
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IMeadow  iiiuslirooms,  3 pints,  fresh  butter,  4:^-  ozs. ; 3 to  5 
minutes.  Salt,  1 small  teaspoonful ; mace,  half  as  much  ; ca- 
yenne, third  of  saltspoonful : 10  to  15  minutes.  More  spices  to 
be  added,  if  required — much  depending  on  their  quality;  but 
they  should  not  overpower  the  flayour  of  the  mushrooms. 

Obs. — Persons  inhabiting  parts  of  the  country  where  mush- 
rooms are  abundant,  may  send  them  easily,  when  thus  pre- 
pared (or  when  potted  by  the  following  receipt),  to  their 
friends  in  cities,  or  in  less  productive  counties.  If  poured  into 
jars,  with  sufficient  butter  to  cover  them,  they  will  travel  any 
distance,  and  can  be  rewarmed  for  use. 


POTTED  MUSHROOMS. 

Prepare  either  small  flaps  or  buttons  with  great  nicety, 
without  wetting  them,  and  wipe  the  former  very  clr^q  after  the 
application  of  the  salt  and  flannel.  Stew  them  quite  tender, 
Muth  the  same  proportion  of  butter  as  the  mushrooms  an 
beurre,  but  increase  a little  the  quantity  of  spice ; when  they 
are  done  turn  them  into  a large  dish,  spread  tliem  over  one  end 
of  it,  and  raise  it  two  or  three  inches  that  they  may  be  well 
drained  from  the  butter.  As  soon  as  they  are  quite  cold,  press 
them  very  closely  into  small  potting-pans ; pour  lukewarm 
clarified  butter  thickly  over  them,  and  store  them  in  a cool  dry 
place.  If  intended  for  present  use,  merely  turn  them  down 
upon  a clean  shelf;  but  for  longer  keeping,  cover  the  tops  first 
with  very  dry  paper,  and  then  with  melted  mutton-suet.  We 
have  ourselves  had  the  mushrooms,  after  being  simply  spread 
upon  a dish  Avhile  hot,  remain  perfectly  good  in  that  state  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks : they  were  prepared  late  in  the  season,, 
and  the  weather  was  consequently  cool  during  the  interval. 

MUSHROOM-TOAST,  OR  CROUTE  AUX  CHAMPIGNONS. 

(Ejccellent.) 

Cut  the  stems  closely  from  a quart,  or  more,  of  small  just- 
opened  mushrooms,  peel  them,  and  take  out  the  fur.  Dissolve 
from  two  to  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a well-tinned 
saucepan  or  stewpan ; put  in  the  mushrooms,  strew  over  them  a 
quarter- teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace  mixed  with  a little  cayenne, 
and  let  them  stew  over  a gentle  fire  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  ; 
toss  or  stir  tneni  often  during  the  time;  then  add  a small 
dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  shake  the  pan  round  until  it  is 
lightly  browned.  Next  pour  in,  by  slow  degrees,  half  a pint 
of  gravy  or  of  good  beef-broth  ; and  when  the  mushrooms  have 
stewed  softly  in  this  for  a couple  of  minutes,  throw  in  a little 
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salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  and  pour  tliem  on  to  a crust, 
cut  about  an  inch  and  a quarter  thick,  from  the  under  part  of  a 
moderate-sized  loaf,  and  fried  in  good  butter  a light  brown, 
after  having  been  first  slightly  hollowed  in  the  inside.  New 
milk,  or  thin  cream,  may  be  used  with  very  good  effect  instead 
of  the  gravy ; but  a few  strips  of  lemon-rind,  and  a small  por- 
tion of  nutmeg  and  mushroom-catsup  should  then  be  added  to 
the  sauce.  The  bread  may  be  buttered  and  grilled  over  a gentle 
fire  instead  of  being  fried,  and  is  better  so. 

Small  mushrooms,  4 to  5 half  pints;  butter,  3 to  4 ozs.; 
mace,  mixed  with  a little  cayenne,  ^ teaspoonful : stewed  softly 
10  to  15  minutes.  Flour,  1 small  dessertspoonful:  3 to  5 
minutes.  Gravy  or  broth,  i pint : 2 minutes.  Little  salt  and 
lemon-juice. 

TRUFFLES. 

The  truffle  is  so  scantily  produced  in  England,  and  it  is  so 
expensive,  even  in  the  countries  where  it  is  both  of  finer  and 
more  abundant  growth,  that  it  is  little  ser\'ed  here  as  a vegetable, 
except  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes.  As  we  cannot,  from 
cur  own  experience,  give  receipts  for  dressing  it,  in  the  various 
modes  which  follow  we  cite  the  best  French  authority  on  the 
subject. 

TRUFFLES  WITH  CHAMPAGNE,  A LA  SERVIETTE. 

Select  the  finest  truffies  for  this  dish,  be  particular  in  smelling 
them,  and  reject  any  that  have  a musty  smell.  Wash  and  brush 
them  well  with  cold  water  only,  change  it  several  times,  and 
when  they  are  perfectly  clean  line  a stewpan  with  slices  of 
bacon  ; put  in  the  truffles  with  a bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions, 
and  thyme,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  half  a dozen  cloves,  and  a 
little  sweet  basil;  pour  in  sufficient  rich  veal  gravy  to  cover 
them,  with  the  addition  of  from  half  a pint  to  half  a bottle  of 
champagne ; boil  them  very  softly  for  an  hour,  then  draw  them 
aside  and  let  them  cool  in  the  gravy.  Heat  them  afresh  in  it 
when  they  are  wanted  for  table ; lift  them  out  and  drain  them 
in  a A"ery  clean  cloth,  and  dish  them  neatly  in  a fine  and  beau- 
tifully white  napkin,  which  shall  contrast  as  strongly  as  possible 
with  the  dark  hue  of  the  truffles. 


* We  have  had  very  good  bottled  truffles  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  18,  Pall 
which  aiisvver  extremely  well  tor  i)ies  and  forcemeats,  when  the  season  ot  the 
fresh  root  is  passed  : they  are  ste.imed,  we  apjtrehend,  like  bottled  Iruit,  and 
must  hate  the  air  excluded  from  them  as  carefully. 
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TRUFFLES  A l’itALTENNE. 

Wash  perfectly  clean,  wipe,  and  pare  some  truffles  as  thin  as 
possible  5 slice  tliem  about  the  size  of  a penny  5 put  them  into  a 
saute -pan  (or  small  frying-pan),  with  a slice  of  fresh  butter, 
some  minced  parsley  and  eschalot,  salt  and  pepper ; put  them 
on  the  fire  and  stir  them,  that  they  may  fry  equally;  when 
the}^  are  done,  which  will  he  in  about  terf  minutes,  drain  off 
part  of  the  butter,  and  throw  in  a bit  of  fresh,  a small  ladleful 
of  Spanish  sauce  (see  page  88),  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  a 
little  cayenne  pepper.  This  is  a dish  of  high  relish. 

TO  BOIL  SPROUTS,  CABBAGES,  SAVOYS,  LETTUCES,  OR  ENDIVE. 

All  green  vegetables  should  be  thrown  into  abundance  of 
fast  boiling  water  ready  salted  and  skimmed,  vdth  the  addition 
of  the  morsel  of  soda  which  we  have  recommended,  in  a pre- 
vious page  of  this  chapter;  the  pan  should  be  left  uncovered, 
^nd  eveiy  piecaution  taken  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  reachin*^ 
its  contents.  Endive,  sprouts,  and  spring  greens, 'will  only  re- 
quire copious  v/ashing  before  they  are  boiled ; but  savoys,  large 
lOituces,  and  close-leaved  cabbages  should  be  thrown  into  salt 
and  water  for  half  an  hour  or  more  before  they  are  dressed, 
with  the  tops  downwards  to  draw  out  the  insects.  The  stems  of 
these  last  should  be  cut  off,  the  decayed  leaves  stripped  away, 
and  the  vegetable  halved  or  quartered,  or  split  deeply  across  the 
strdk-end,  and  divided  entirely  before  it  is  dished. 

Very  young  greens,  15  to  20  minutes;  lettuces,  20  to  30 
minutes;  large  savoys,  or  cabbages,  1 to  hour,  or  more. 

When  the  stalk  of  any  kind  of  cabbage  is  tender,  it 
IS  done.  Turnip-greens  should  be  well  washed  in  several 
waters,^  and  boiled  in  a very  large  quantity  to  deprive  them  of 
their  bitterness. 


STEWED  CABBAGE. 

Cut  out  the  stalk  entirely,  and  slice  a fine  firm  cabbage  or 
two  m very  thin  strips ; throw  them  after  they  have  been  well 
washed  and  drained,  into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water  ready 
salted  and  skimmed,  and  when  they  are  tender,  which  will  be  in. 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  pour  them  into  a sieve  or  strainer 
press  the  water  thoroughly  from  them,  and  chop  them  slio-htly! 
1 lit  into  a veiy  clean  saucepan  about  a couple  of  ounces  of 
butter,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  add  the  cabbage,  with  sufficient 
pepper  and  salt  to  season  it,  and  stir  it  over  a clear  fire  until  it 
appears  tolerably  dry ; then  shake  lightly  in  a tablespoonful  of 
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flour,  turn  the  whole  well,  and  add  by  slow’’  degrees  a cup  of 
thick  cream : veal  gravy  or  good  wdiite  sauce  may  be  substituted 
for  this,  when  preferred  to  it. 


TO  BOIL  TURNIPS. 

Pare  entirely  from  them  the  stringy  rind,  and  either  split  the 
turnips  once  or  leave  them  whole ; throw  them  into  boiling 
w^ater  slightly  salted,  and  keep  them  closely  covered  from  smoke 
and  dust  till  tliey  are  tender.  When  smaJl  and  young  they 
will  be  done  in  from  lifteen  to  twenty  minutes;  at  their  full 
growth  they  will  require  from  three  quarters  to  a full  hour, 
or  more,  of  gentle  boiling.  After  they  become  old  and  woolly 
they  are  not  worth  dressing  in  any  ivay.  'W'^hen  boiled  in  their 
skins  and  pared  afterwards,  they  are  said  to  be  of  better  flavour 
and  much  less  watery  than  when  cooked  in  the  usual  way. 
Young  turnips,  15  to  20  minutes : full  grown,  £-  to  1 hour,  or 
more. 


TO  MASH  TURNIPS. 

Split  them  once  or  even  twice  should  they  be  large ; after 
they  are  pared,  boil  them  very  tender,  and  press  the  water 
thoroughly  from  them  witli  a couple  of  trenchers,  or  with  the 
back  of  a large  plate  and  one  trencher.  Po  ensure  their  being- 
free  from  lumps,  it  is  better  to  pass  them  through  a cullender 
or  coarse  hair- sieve,  with  a wooden  spoon ; though,  when  quite 
young,  they  may  be  W'orked  sufficiently  smooth  without  this. 
Put  them  into  a clean  saucejian,  and  stir  them  constantly  for 
some  minutes  over  a gentle  Are,  that  the}^  may  be  very  dry  ; 
then  add  some  salt,  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  -and  a little  cream,  or 
in  lieu  of  this  new  milk  (we  would  also  recommend  a seasoning 
of  white  pepper  or  cayenne,  when  appearance  and  fashion  are 
not  particularly  regarded),  and  continue  to  simmer  and  to  stir 
them  for  five  or  six  minutes  longer,  or  until  they  have  quite 
absorbed  all  the  liquid  which  has  been  poured  to  them.  Serve 
them  ahvays  as  hot  as  possible.  This  is  an  excellent  receipt. 

Turnips,  weighed  after  they  are  pared,  3 lbs. : dried  5 to  8 
minutes.  Salt,  1 teaspoonful ; butter,  1 oz.  to  1 ^ oz. ; cream  or 
milk,  nearly  ^ pint : 5 or  6 minutes. 

TURNIPS  IN  WnilTE  SAUCE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

When  no  scoop  for  the  purpose  is  at  hand,  cut  some  small 
finely-grained  turnips  into  quarters,  and  pare  them  into  balls, 
or  into  the  shape  of  plums  or  peais  of  equal  size ; arrange  them 
evenly  in  a broad  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  cover  them  nearly 
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good  veal  broth,  throw  in  a little  salt,  and  a morsel  of 
6iigar,  and  boil  them  rather  quickly  until  they  are  quite  tender, 
but  unbroken ; lift  them  out,  draining  them  well  from  the 
broth  ; dish,  and  pour  over  them  some  thick  white  sauce.  As 
an  econoiii}^,  a cup  of  cream,  and  a teaspoonful  of  arrovroot, 
may  be  added  to  the  broth  in  which  the  turnips  have  stewed,  to 
make  the  sauce ; and  when  it  boils,  a small  slice  of  butter  may 
be  stirred  and  well  worked  mto  it,  should  it  not  be  sufficiently 
rich  without, 

TURNirS  STEWED  EV  RUTTER.  (gOOD.) 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  dressing  the  vegetable  when  it  is 
mild  and  finely  grained  ; but  its  fiavour  otherwise  is  too  strong 
to  be  agreeable.  After  they  have-  been  washed,  Aviped  quite 
diu",  and  pared,  slice  tlie  turnips  nearl}”  half  an  inch  thick,  aiid 
divide  them  into  dice.  Just  dissoh-e  an  ounce  of  butter  for 
each  half-pound  of  the  turni])s,  put  them  in  as  fiat  as  they  can 
be,  and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed,  from  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  to  a full  hour.  Add  a seasoning  of  salt  and  Avhite 
pepper  when  they  are  half  done.  When  thus  prepared,  they 
may  be  dished  over  fried  or  nicely  broiled  mutton  cutlets,  or 
seiwed  by  themselves. 

For  a small  dish ; turnips,  I },  lb. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; seasoning  of 
white  pepper;  salt,  i teaspoonful,  or  more:  to  1 hour,  li^arge 
dish,  turnips,  2 lbs. ; butter,  4 ozs. 

TURNIPS  IN  GRAVY. 

To  a pound  of  turnips  sliced  and  cut  into  dice,  pour  a quar- 
ter-pint of  boiling  veal  gravjq  add  a small  lump  of  sugar,  some 
salt  and  cayenne,  or  white  pepper,  and  boil  them  quickly  from 
fifty  to  sixty  minutes.  Serve  them  very  hot. 

TO  ROIL  CARROTS. 

Wash  the  mould  from  them,  and  scrape  the  skin  off  lightly 
with  the  edge  of  a sharp  knife,  or,  should  this  be  objected  to, 
pare  them  as  thin  and  as  equally  as  possible  ; in  either  case  free 
them  from  all  blemishes,  and  should  they  be  very  large,  split 
them  across  the  tops  a few  inches  down ; rinse  them  Avell,  and 
throw  them  into  plenty  of  boiling  water  Avith  some  salt  in  it. 
The  skin  of  very  young  carrots  may  be  rubbed  off  like  that  of 
new  potatoes,  and  from  tAventy  to  thirty  minutes  Avill  then  be 
sufficient  to  boil  them ; but  at  their  full  groAvth  they  Avill  re- 
quire from  an  hour  and  a half  to  tAVO  hours.  It  Avas  formerly 
the  custom  to  tie  them  in  a cloth,  and  to  wipe  the  skin  from 
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them  with  it  after  they  were  dressed ; and  old-fashioned  cooks 
still  use  one  to  remove  it ; but  ail  vegetables  should,  we  think, 
be  dished  and  served  wdtli  the  least  possible  delay  after  they 
are  ready  for  table.  Melted  butter  should  accompany  boiled 
carrots. 

Very  young  carrots,  20  to  30  minutes.  Tull-growm  ones, 
to  2 hours. 

CAimoTS.  (eisttree.) 

{llie  Windsor  Receipt,') 

Select  some  good  carrots  of  equal  size,  and  cut  the  upper 
parts  into  even  lengths  of  about  two  inches  and  a half,  then  trim 
one  end  of  each  into  a point,  so  as  to  give  the  carrot  the  Ibrm 
of  a sugar-loaf.*  When  all  are  ready,  throw  them  into  plenty 
of  ivady-saited  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  three  quarters  of 
an  liour.  Lift  them  out,  and  drain  them  well,  then  arrange 
them  upright,  and  ail  on  a level  in  a broad  stew’^pan  or  sauce- 
pan, and  pour  in  good  hot  beef-broth,  or  veal  gravy  to  half 
their  lieight:  add  as  much  salt  as  may  be  needed,  and  a small 
teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  boil  them  briskly  for  half  ari  hour, 
or  longer,  should  they  require  it.  Place  them  again  upright  in 
dishing  tliem,  and  keep  them  hot  w’hile  a little  good  brown 
gravy  is  thickened  to  pour  over  them,  and  niixed  wdth  a large 
teaspoonful  of  parsley  and  a little  lemon-juice ; or  sauce  them 
with  common  bechamel  (see  page  97),  or  ryhite  sauce,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  paj’sle}^ 

iriiick  part  of  carrots  cut  in  cones : boiled  f hour.  With 
grav}^  or  broth,  little  salt  and  sugar  : \ hour,  or  more.  Sauce  : 
thickened  gravy,  bechamel  made  without  meat,  or  common 
s white  sauce. 

06.y.— The  carrots  dressed  thus  are  exceedingly  good  without 
any  sauce,  beyond  the  small  quantity  of  liquid  which  will  re- 
main in  the  stew;pan  wdth  them ; or  with  a few  spoonsful  more 
of  gravy  added  to  this,  and  thickened  wdth  butter  and  a little 
hour. 

SWmET  CARROTS.  (eXTE EMETS.) 

Boil  quite  tender  some  hne  highly-flavoured  carrots,  press 
the  w^ater  from  them,  and  rub  them  through  the  back  of  a 
fine  hair-sieve ; put  them  into  a clean  saucepan  or  stewpan, 
and  dry  them  thoroughly  over  a gentle  fire;  then  add  a slice  of 
fresh  butter,  and  wdien  this  is  dissolved  and  well  mixed  with 
them,  strew  in  a dessertspoonful  or  more  ol  powdered  sugar, 


* See  plate,  page  209.  ‘ 
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and  a little  salt ; next,  stir  in  by  degrees  some  good  cream,  and 
when  this  is  quite  absorbed,  and  the  carrots  again  appear  dry, 
dish  and  serve  them  quickly  with  small  sippets,  a la  Heine  (see 
page  5),  placed  round  them. 

Carrots,  3 lbs.,  boiled  quite  tender : stirred  over  a gentle  fire 
5 to  10  minutes.  Butter,  2 ozs. ; salt,  k teaspoonful;  pounded 
sugar,  1 dessertspoonful ; cream,  | pint,  stewed  gently  together 
until  quite  dry. 

Obs. — For  excellent  mashed  carrots  omit  the  sugar,  add  a 
good  seasoning  of  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  half  a pint  of  rich 
brown  gravy;  or  for  a plain  dinner  rather  less  than  this  of 
milk. 

CAanoTS  Au  eeushe,  on.  butteked  caerots. 

Either  boil  sufficient  carrots  for  a dish  quite  tender,  and  then, 
cut  them  into  slices  a quarter-inch  thick,  or  first  slice,  and  then, 
boil  them : the  latter  method  is  the  most  expeditious,  but  the 
other  best  preserves  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable.  Drain  them 
well,  and  while  this  is  being  done  just  dissolve  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  butter  in  a saucepan,  and  strew  in  some  minced 
parsley,  some  salt,  and  white  pepper  or  cayenne  ; then  add  the 
carrots,  and  toss  them  very  gently  until  they  are  equally 
covered  with  the  sauce,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil : 
the  parsley  may  be  omitted  at  pleasure.  Cold  carrots  may  be 
rewarnied  in  this  vrav. 

TO  BOIL  PARSNEPS. 

These  are  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  carrots, 
but  require  much  less  boiling.  According  to  their  quality  and 
the  time  of  year,  they  will  take  from  twenty  minutes  to  nearly 
an  hour.  Every  speck  or  blemish  should  be  cut  from  them 
after  they  are  scraped,  and  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled 
should  be  well  skimmed.  They  are  a favourite  accompaniment 
to  salt-fish  and  boiled  pork,  and  may  be  served  either  mashed 
or  plain. 

20  to  55  minutes. 

PRIEI),  PARSHEF3. 

Boil  them  until  they  are  about  half  done,  lift  them  out,  and 
let  them  cool ; slice  them  rather  thickly,  sprinkle  them  with 
fine  salt  and  white  pepper,  and  fry  them  a pale  brov/n  in  good 
butter.  Serve  them  with  roast  meat,  or  dish  them  under  it. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Wash  the  artichokes,  pare  them  quickly,  and  throw  them  as 
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they  are  done  into  a saucepan  of  cold  water,  or  of  equal  parts 
of  milk  and  water  ; and  when  they  are  about  half  boiled  add  a 
little  salt  to  them.  Take  them  up  the  instant  they  are  perfectly 
tender  : this  will  be  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  so 
much  do  they  vary  as  to  the  time  necessary  to  dress  them.  If 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  'water  after  they  are  done,  they  become 
black  and  flavourless.  Melted  butter  should  always  be  sent  to 
table  with  them. 

15  to  25  minutes. 

TO  FRY  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Boil  them  from  eight  to  twelve  minutes  ; lift  them  out,  drain, 
them  on  a sieve,  and  let  them  cool ; dip  them  into  beaten  eggs, 
and  cover  them  with  fine  bread-crumbs.  Fry  them  a light 
brown,  drain,  pile  them  in  a hot  dish,  and  serve  them  quickly. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES,  A LA  REINE.* 

Wash  and  wipe  the  artichokes,  cut  olf  one  end  of  each  quite 
fiat,  and  trim  the  other  into  a point  ; boil  them  in  milk  and 
Avater,  lift  them  out  the  instant  they  are  done,  place  them 
upright  in  the  dish  in  Avhich  they  are  to  be  seiw^ed,  and  sauce 
them  with  a good  bechamel,  or  with  nearly  half  a pint  of 
cream  thickened  Avith  a small  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
Avnth  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  and  seasoned  Avitli  a little 
mace  and  some  salt.  AVhen  cream  cannot  be  procured  use  ncAV 
milk,  and  increase  the  proportion  of  flour  and  butter ; though 
the  sauce  thus  made  Avill  serve  only  for  a family  dinner. 

MASHED  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Boil  them  tender,  press  the  Avater  well  from  them,  and  then 
proceed  exactly  as  for  mashed  turnips,  taking  care  to  dry  the 
artichokes  Avell,  both  before  and  after  the  milk  or  cream  is 
added  to  them ; they  Avill  be  excellent  if  good  Avhite  sauce  is 
substituted  for  either  of  these. 

HARICOTS  ELANCS. 

The  liaricot  blanc  is  the  seed  of  a particular  kind  of  French 
bean,  of  Avhich  Ave  find  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
English  name,  for  though  Ave  haAm  tried  seA^eral  Avhich  resem- 
bled i^  in  apprarance,  Ave  have  found  the  r flaA’our,  after  they 
Avere  dressed,  very  different,  and  fixr  from  agTv. cable.  The  large 
white  Dutch  runner,  is,  aa^c  bclicA^e,  the  proper  variety  for 

j.  • See  plate,  page  299. 
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cooking ; at  least  we  have  obtained  a small  quantity  under  that 
name,  which  approached  much  more  nearly  than  any  others  we 
had  tried  to  those  which  we  had  eaten  abroad.  The  haricots, 
when  freshly  harvested,  may  he  thrown  into  plenty  of  boiling 
water,  with  some  salt  and  a small  bit  of  butter ; if  old,  they 
must  be  previously  soaked  for  an  hour  or  two,  put  into  cold 
water,  brought  to  boil  gently,  and  simmered  until  they  are 
tender,  for  if  boiled  fast  the  skins  will  burst  before  the  beans 
are  done.  Drain  them  thoroughly  from  the  water  when  they 
are  ready,  and  lay  them  into  a clean  saucepan  over  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a small  dessertspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  sufficient  salt  and  pepper  to  season  the  whole; 
then  gently  shake  or  toss  the  beans  until  they  are  quite  hot 
and  equally  covered  with  the  sauce;  add  the  strained  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  serve  them  quickly.  The  vegetable  thus 
dressed,  is  excellent ; and  it  affords  a convenient  resource  in  the 
season  when  the  supply  of  other  kinds  is  scantiest.  In  some 
countries  the  dried  beans  are  placed  in  water,  over-night,  upon 
a stove  (those  invented  by  Dr.  Arnott*  would,  from  the  perfect 
regulation  of  the  heat,  answer  for  the  purpose  better  than 
most  others,  we  apprehend),  and  by  a very  gentle  degree  of 
warmth  are  sufficiently  softened  by  the  following  day  to  be 
served  as  follows  : — they  are  drained  from  the  water,  spread  on 
a cle  n cloth  and  wiped  quite  dry,  then  lightly  floured  and  fried 
in  oil  or  butter,  with  a seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt,  lifted  into 
a hot  dish,  and  served  under  roast  beef,  or  mutton. 

TO  EOIIi  BEET  ROOT. 

Wash  the  roots  delicately  clean,  but  neither  scrape  nor  cut 
them,  as  not  a fibre  even  should  be  trimmed  away,  until  after 
they  are  dressed.  Throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  size  boil  them  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours 
and  a half.  Pare  and  serve  them  whole,  or  thickly  sliced,  and 
send  melted  butter  to  table  with  them.  Beet -root  is  often 

mixed  with  winter  salads ; and  it  makes  a pickle  of  beautiful 
colour ; but  one  of  the  most  usual  modes  of  serving  it  at  the 
present  day  is,  with  the  cheese,  cold  and  merely  pared  and 
sliced,  after  having  been  boiled  or  baked, 
to  2=1  hours.  Baked,  2i  to  3|  hours. 

Obs. — This  root  must  not  be  probed  with  a fork  like  other 
vegetables,  to  ascertain  if  it  be  done  or  not;  but  the  cook 

* So  many  impositions  are  practised  on  tlie  public  with  regard  to  these  stoves, 
that  we  think  it  well  to  name  Mr.  Livermore,  30,  Oxford- street,  as  an  authorized 
and  excellent  constructor  of  the  genuine  ones. 
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must  endeavour,  by  attention,  to  learn  the  time  required  for  it. 
After  it  is  lifted  out,  the  tliickest  part  may  be  pressed  with  the 
fingers,  to  which  it  vhll  yield,  if  it  be  sufficiently  boiled. 

TO  BAKE  BEET  BOOT. 

Beet  root,  if  slowly  and  carefully  baked  until  it  is  tender  quite 
through,  is  very  rich  and  sweet  in  flavour,  although  less  bright 
in  colour  than  when  it  is  boiled : it  is  also,  we  believe,  remark- 
ably nutritious  and  wholesome.  Wash  and  wipe  it  very  dry, 
but  neither  cut  nor  break  any  part  of  it ; then  lay  it  into  a 
coarse  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a gentle  oven  for  four  or  five  hours : 
it  will  sometimes  require  even  a longer  time  than  this.  Pare  it 
quickly  if  to  be  served  hot ; but  leave  it  to  cool  first,  when  it  is 
to  be  sent  to  table  cold. 

The  white  beet  root  is  dressed  exactly  like  the  red  : the  leaves 
of  it  are  boiled  and  served  like  asparagus. 

In  slow  oven  from  4 to  6 hours. 

STEWED  BEET  BOOT. 

Bake  or  boil  it  tolerably  tender,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
cold,  then  pare  and  cut  it  into  slices;  heat  and  stew  it  for  a short 
time  in  some  good  pale  veal  gravy  (or  in  strong  veal  broth  for 
ordinary  occasions),  thicken  this  with  a teaspoonful  of  arrow- 
root,  and  half  a cupful  or  more  of  good  cream,  and  stir  in,  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  fire,  from  a tea  to  a table  spoonful  of  Chili  ^■ine- 
gar.  The  beet  root  maybe  served  likewise  in  thick  white  sauce, 
to  which,  just  before  it  is  dished,  the  mild  eschalots  of  page  164 
may  be  added. 

TO  STEW  RED  CABBAGE. 

(^Flemish  Receipt.') 

Strip  the  outer  leaves  from  a fine  and  fresh  red  cabbage ; wash 
it  well,  and  cut  it  into  the  thinnest  possible  slices,  beginning  at 
the  top  ; put  it  into  a thick  saucepan  in  which  two  or  three 
ounces  of  good  butter  have  been  just  dissolved  ; add  some  pepper 
and  salt,  and  stew  it  very  slowly  indeed  for  three  or  four  hours 
in  its  own  juice,  keeping  it  often  stirred,  and  well  pressed  down. 
When  it  is  perfectly  tender  add  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar ; 
mix  the  whole  up  thoroughly,  heap  the  cabbage  in  a hot  dish, 
and  serve  broiled  sausages  round  it ; or  omit  these  last,  and 
substitute  lemon-juice,  cayenne  pepper,  and  a lialf-cupfal  of 
good  gravy. 

The  stalk  of  the  cabbage  should  be  split  in  quarters  and  taken 
entirely  out  in  the  first  instance. 

3 to  4 hours. 
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BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

These  delicate  little  sprouts,  or  miniature  cabbages,  should  be 
gathered  when  not  larger  than  a common  walnut,  and  after 
being  trimmed  free  from  any  decayed  leaves,  and  washed  very 
thoroughly,  should  be  thrown  into  a pan  of  water  properly 
salted,  and  boiled  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  then  well  drained, 
and  served  upon  a rather  thick  round  of  toa,sted  bread,  buttered 
on  both^sides.  Rich  melted  butter  must  be  sent  to  table  with 
them.  This  is  the  Belgian  mode  of  dressing  this  excellent  vege- 
table, which  is  served  in  France  with  the  sauce  poured  over  it, 
or  it  is  tossed  in  a steAvpan  with  a slice  of  butter  and  some  pep- 
i:^r  and  salt : a spoonful  or  two  of  veal  gravy  (and  sometimes  a 
little  lemon-juice)  is  added  when  these  are  perfectly  mixed. 

8 to  10  minutes. 

SALSIFY. 

We  are  surprised  that  a vegetable  so  excellent  as  this  should 
be  so  little  cared  for  in  England.  Delicately  fried  in  batter,— 
which  is  a common  mode  of  seiwing  it  abroad,— it  forms  both  an 
elegant  and  delicious  second  course  dish  : it  is  also  good  when 
plain  - boiled,  drained,  and  served  in  gravy,  or  even  with 
melted  butter.  Wash  the  roots,  scrape  gently  off  the  dark 
outside  skin,  and  throw  them  into  cold  Avatei’  as  they  are 
done,  to  prevent  their  turning  black ; cut  them  into  lengths 
of  three  or  tour  inches,  and  Avhen  all  are  ready  put  them  into 
plenty  of  boiling  Avater,  wuth  a little  salt,  a small  bit  of  butter, 
and  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  Avhite  Aunegar,  or  the  juice  of  a 
lemon  : they  AA'ill  be  done  in  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour.  Iry  them  AAuth  a fork,  and  AAdieri  perfectly  tender, 
diain,  and  serA^e  them  with  white  sauce,  rich  brown  aravv.  or 
melted  butter.  b 

f to  1 hour. 

FRIED  SALSIFY.  (eXTREMETS.) 

Boil  the  salsify  tender,  as  directed  above,  drain,  and  then 
press  it  lightly  in  a so!t  cloth.  Make  some  French  batter  (see 
page  129),  throAv  the  bits  of  salsify  into  it,  take  them  out  sepa- 
rately, and  fry  them  a light  broAvn,  drain  them  well  from  the  fat, 
sprinkle  a little  fine  salt  over  them  after  they  are  dished,  and 
serve  them  quickly.  At  English  tables,  salsify  occasionally 
makes  its  appearance  fried  with  egg  and  bread-crumbs  instead 
of  batter.  Scorgonera  is  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  salsify. 
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BOILED  CELERY. 

This  vegetable  is  extremely  good  dressed  like  sea-kale,  and 
served  on  a toast  with  rich  melted  butter.  Let  it  he  freshly 
dug,  wash  it  with  great  nicety,  trim  the  ends,  take  off  the  coarse 
oufer-leaves,  cut  the  roots  of  equal  length,  tie  them  in  bunches, 
and  boil  them  in  plenty  of  water,  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
salt,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

20  to  so  nimutes. 


STEWED  CELERY. 

Cut  five  or  six  fine  roots  of  celery  to  the  length  of  the  inside 
of  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served ; free  them  from  all 
the  coarser  leaves,  and  from  the  green  tops,  trim  the  root  ends 
neatly,  and  wash  the  vegetable  in  several  waters  till  it  is  as 
clean  as  possible  5 then,  either  boil  it  tender  v ith  a little  salt, 
and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  the  size  of  a wmlnut,  iii  just  sufficient 
water  to  cover  it  quite,  drain  it  well,  arrange  it  on  a very  hot 
dish,  and  pour  a thick  bechamel,  or  white  puce  over  it ; or 
stew  it  hr  broth  or  common  stock,  and  serve  it  wuth  A ery  rich, 
thickened.  Espagnole  or  brown  gravy.  It  has  a higher  flavour 
when  partially  stewed  in  the  sauce,  after  being  dpinpl 
thoroughly  from  the  broth.  Unless  very  large  and  old,  it  wdl 
be  done  in  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  but  if  not  quite 
tender,  longer  time  must  be  allowed  for  it.  A.  cheap  and 
expeditious  method  of  preparing  this  dish  is  to  slice  the  celpy, 
to  simmer  it  until  soft  in  as  much  good  broth  as  will  only  just 
cover  it,  and  to  add  a thickening  of  fiour  and  butter,  or  arrow- 
root,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  a small  cupful  of  cream. 

25  to  30  minutes,  or  more. 

STEWED  OXIOXS. 

Strip  the  outer  skin  from  four  or  five  fine  Portugal  onions, 
and  trim  the  ends,  but  without  cutting  into  the  vegetable ; 
arrange  them  in  a saucepan  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  them  all 
in  one  layer ; just  cover  them  with  good  beef,  or  veal  gravy, 
and  stew  them  very  gently  indeed  for  a couple  ot  hours : they 
should  be  tender  quite  through,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  to  pieces.  When  large,  but  not  7mld  onions  are  used,  they 
should  be  first  boiled  tor  lialf  an  hour  in  plenty  of  water, 
drained  from  it,  and  put  into  boiling  gravy : strong,  well- 
ilavoured  broth  of  veal  or  beef,  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
this,  and  with  the  addition  of  a little  catsup,  spice,  and  thick- 
ening answers  very  well.  The  savour  of  this  dish  is  heightened 
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"by  flouring  lightly  and  frying  the  onions  of  a pale  brown  before 
they  are  stewed. 

Portugal  onions,  4 or  5 (if  fried,  15  to  20  minutes)  ; broth  or 
gravy,  1 to  1 i pint ; nearly  or  quite  2 hours. 

06.?.— When  the  quantity  of  gravy  is  considered  too  much, 
the  onions  may  be  only  half  covered,  and  turned  when  the 
under  side  is  tender,  but  longer  time  must  then  be  allowed 
for  stewing  them. 

STEWED  CHESTNUTS. 

Strip  the  outer  rind  from  forty  or  fifty  fine  sound  Spanish 
chestnuts,  throw  them  into  a large  saucepan  of  hot  water,  and 
bring  it  to  the  point  of  boiling:  when  the  second  skin  parts 
from  them  easily,  lift  them  out,  and  throw  them  into  plenty  of 
cold  water;  peel,  and  wipe  them  dry,  then  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  or  bright  saucepan,  vnth  as  much  highly-flavoured  cold 
beef  or  veal  gravy  as  will  nearly  cover  them,  and  stew  them 
very  gently  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  a full  hour : they 
should  be  quite  tender,  but  unbroken.  Add  salt,  cayenne,  or 
thickening,  if  required,  and  serve  the  chestnuts  in  their  gravy. 
We  h ave  found  it  an  improvement  to  have  them  floured  and 
lightly  browned  in  a little  good  butter  before  they  are  stewed, 
and  also  to  add  some  thin  strips  of  fresh  lemon-rind  to  the 
gravy. 

Chestnuts,  40  or  50;  gravy,  | pint,  or  more  : f to  1 hour. 

Obs. — A couple  of  bay-leaves  and  a slice  of  lean  ham  will 
give  an  improved  flavour  to  the  sauce  should  it  not  be  suffi- 
ciently rich : the  ham  should  be  laid  under  the  chestnuts,  but 
not  served  with  them.  When  these  are  to  be  browned,  or  even 
otherwise,  they  may  be  freed  readily  from  the  second  skin  by 
shaking  them  with  a small  bit  of  butter  in  a frying-pan  over  a 
gentle  lire. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 
PASTRY. 


Mould  for  French  Pies,  or  Casseroies  of  Rice. 


INTRODUCTORY  RExMARKS. 

The  greatest  possible  cleanliness  a,nd  nicety  should  be  observed 
in  making  pastry.  The  slab  or  board,  paste-rollers,  tins,  cutters, 
stamps,  everything,  in  fact,  used  for  it,  and  especially  the  hands 
(for  these  last  are  not  always  so  scrupulously  attended  to  as 
they  ought  to  be),  should  be  equally  free  from  the  slightest 
soil  or  particle  of  dust.  The  more  expeditiously  the  finer  kinds 
of  crust  are  made  and  despatched  to  the  oven,  and  the  less  they 
are  touched  the  better.  Much  of  their  excellence  depends  upon 
the  baking  also ; they  should  have  a sufficient  degree  of  heat  to 
raise  them  quickly,  but  not  so  fierce  a one  as  to  colour  them  too 
much  before  they  are  done,  and  still  less  to  burn  them.  The 
oven  door  should  remain  closed  after  they  are  put  in,  and  not 
be  removed  until  the  paste  is  set.  Large  raised  pies  require  a 
steadily  sustained,  or,  what  is  technically  called  a soaking  heat, 
and  to  ensure  this  the  oven  should  be  made  very  hot,  then 
cleared,  and  closely  shut  from  half  to  a whole  hour  before  it  is 
used,  to  concentrate  the  heat.  It  is  an  advantage  in  this  case  to 
have  a large  log  or  two  of  cord-vfood  burned  in  it,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  firing. 

In  mixing  paste,  the  water  should  be  added  gradually,  and 
the  whole  gently  drawn  together  with  the  fingers,  until  suffi- 
cient has  been  added,  when  it  should  be  lightly  kneaded  until  it 
is  as  smooth  as  possible.  When  carelessly  made,  the  surface  is 
often  left  covered  with  small  diy  crumbs  or  lumps ; or  the  water 
is  poured  in  heedlessly  in  so  large  a proportion  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  add  more  flour  to  render  it  ivorkable  in  miy  iray ; 
and  this  ought  particularly  to  be  avoided  when  a certain  weight 
of  ail  the  ingredients  has  been  taken. 
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TO  GLAZE  OR  ICE  PASTRY. 

Tlie  fine  yellow  glaze  appropriate  to  meat  pies  is  given  with 
beaten  yolk  of  egg,  w^liich  should  be  laid  on  with  a paste  brush, 
or  a small  bunch  of  feathers : if  a lighter  colour  be  wished  for, 
whisk  the  whole  of  the.  egg  together,  or  mix  a little  milk  with 
the  yolk. 

The  best  mode  of  icing  fruit-tarts  before  they  are  sent  to  the 
oven  is,  to  moisten  the  paste  with  cold  water,  to  sift  sugar 
thickly  upon  it,  and  to  press  it  lightly  on  with  the  hand ; but 
when  a winter  icing  is  preferred,  the  pastry  must  be  drawn  from 
the  o^,  en  wdien  nearly  baked,  and  brushed  with  white  of  egg, 
whisked  to  a froth ; then  well  covered  with  the  sifted  sugar,  and 
sprinkled  with  a few'  drops  of  ivater  before  it  is  put  in  again : 
this  glazing  answers  also  very  well,  though  it  takes  a slight 
colour,  if  used  before  the  pastry  is  baked. 

FEUILLETAGE,  OR  FINE  FSENCII  PUFF  PASTE. 

This,  when  made  by  a good  French  cook,  is  the  perfection  of 
rich  light  crust,  and  will  rise  in  the  oven  from  one  to  six  inches 
in  height ; but  some  practice  is,  without  doubt,  necessary  to 
accomplish  this.  In  summer  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  ice 
at  hand,  and  to  harden  the  butter  over  it  before  it  is  used  ; the 
paste  also  between  tlie  intervals  of  rolling  is  improved  by  being 
laid  on  an  oven-leaf  over  a vessel  containing  it.  Take  an  equal 
vreight  of  good  butter  free  from  the  coarse  salt  which  is  found 
in  some,  and  which  is  disadvantageous  for  this  paste,  and  of  fine 
dry,  sifted  fiour;  to  each  pound  of  these  allow  the  yolks  of  a 
couple  of  eggs,  and  a small  teaspoouful  of  salt.  Break  a few 
small  bits  of  tlie  butter  very  lightly  into  the  fiour,  put  the  salt 
into  the  centre,  ajid  pour  on  it  suflicient  water  to  dissoh'e  it  (we 
do  not  quite  understand  why  the  doing  this  should  be  better 
than  mixing  it  with  the  flour,  as  in  other  pastes,  but  such  is  the 
method  always  pursued  for  it) ; add  a little  more  water  to  the 
eggs,  moisten  the  flour  gradually,  and  make  it  into  a very 
smooth  paste,  ratlier  lithe  in  suimtier,  and  never  exceedingly 
still,  though  the  opposite  fault,  in  an  extreme,  would  render  tlie 
crust  unmanageable.  Tress,  in  a soft  thin  cloth,  all  the  mois- 
ture from  the  remainder  of  the  butter,  and  form  it  into  a ball, 
but  in  doing  this  be  careful  not  to  soften  it  too  much.  Should 
it  be  in  an  unfit  state  for  pastry,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
put  it  hito  a basin,  and  set  the  basin  in  a pan  of  water  mixed 
with  plenty  of  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  let  it  remain  in  a cool 
place  for  an  hour  if  possible,  before  it  is  used.  When  it  is 
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ready  (and  the  paste  should  never  be  conuneneed  until  it  he  so), 
roll  die  crust  out  square,*  and  of  sufficient  size  to  enclose  the 
butter,  flatten  this  a little  upon  it  in  the  centre,  and  then  fold 
the  crust  well  over  it,  and  roll  it  out  thui  as  lightly  as  possible, 
after  having  dredged  the  boarci  and  paste  roller  w ith  a little 
flour  : this  is  callS  giving  it  o7ie  turn.  Then  fold  it  in  three, 
give  it  another  turn,  and  set  it  aside,  where  it  will  be  very  cool, 
for  a few  minutes;  give  it  two  more  turns  in  tlie  same  way, 
rolling  it  each  time  very  lightly,  but  of  equal  thickness,  and  to 
the  full  length  that  it  “will  reach,  taking  always  especial  care 
that  the  butter  shall  not  break  through  the  paste.  J.et  it  again 
be  set  aside  to  become  cold;  and  after  it  has  been  tiyice  more 
rolled  and  folded  in  three,  give  it  a half-turn,  by  folding  it  once 

only,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Equal  weight  of  the  finest  flour  and  good  butter;  to  eac.li 
pound  of  these,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a small  saltspoonful 
of  salt : 6^  turns  to  be  given  to  the  paste. 


VERY  GOOD  LIGHT  TASTE. 

hlix  with  a pound  of  sifted  flour  six  ounces  of  fresh,  pure 
lard,  and  make  them  into  a smooth  paste  with  cold  water  ; press 
the  buttermilk  from  ten  ounces  of  butter,  and  form  n into  a 
ball  by  twistiim  it  in  a clean  cloth.  Eoll  out  tlie  paste,  put 
the  ball  of  butter  in  the  middle,  close  it  like  an  apple-dumplmg, 
and  roll  it  v'ery  lightly  until  it  is  less  than  an  inch  tluck , lold  tJie 
ends  into  the  middle,  dust  a little  iiour  oAei  the  boaici  and 
paste-roller,  and  roll  the  paste  thin  a second  time,  tlien  set  it 
aside  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  a very  cool  place ; gh  e it  tv  o 
more  tuviis^  and  after  it  has  again  been  left  foi  a f ev\  niinutes,  lo 
it  out  twice  more,  folding  it  each  time  in  three.  'J'ins  ought  to 
render  it  fit  for  use.  The  sooner  this  paste  is  sent  to  tlui  men 
after  it  is  made,  the  lighter  it  Y,dll  be  : if  allowed  to  remain  long 
before  it  is  baked,  it  will  be  tough  and  hea^’y  . 

TTour,  1 lb. ; lard,  6 ozs. ; butter,  10  ozs. ; little  salt. 


ENGLISH  TUET-TASTE. 

Break  lightly  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  dried  and  sifted 
flour,  eight  ounces  of  butter;  add  a pincn  of  salt,  and  su 
cold  water  to  make  the  paste ; work  it  as  qiiicloy  and  as  lig  n y 
as  possible,  until  it  is  smooth  and  pliable,  then  Ic^e  i vi  i le 
paste-roller  until  it  is  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  P 
regularly  upon  it  six  ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits ; o i i le 

• The  learner  will  perhaps  Und  it  easier  to  fold  the  P^^^te  securely  round  it  lU 
the  form  of  a durni)lirig,  until  a little  experience  has  been  a q 
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paste  like  a blanket  pudding,  roll  it  out  again,  lay  on  it  six 
ounces  more  of  butter,  repeat  the  rolling,  dusting  each  time  a 
little  nour  over  the  board  and  paste,  add  again  six  ounces  of 
butter,  and  roll  the  paste  out  thin  three  or  four  times,  foldin'^ 
the  ends  into  the  middle.  ^ 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; little  salt;  butter,  1 lb.  10  ozs. 

If  very  rich  paste  be  required,  equal  portions  of  flour  and 
butter  must  be  used ; and  the  latter  mav  be  divided  into  two 
instead  of  three  parts,  when  it  is  to  be  rolled  in. 


CUE  AM  CETJST. 

( V enj  good.) 

Stii  a little  fine  sa.lt  into  a pouiiti  of  dry  flour,  and  mix  gra- 
dually  \yith  it  sufficient  very  thick,  sweet  cream  to  form  a smooth 
paste ; it  will  be  found,  sufficiently  good  for  common  family 
amners,  without  the  addition  of  butter ; but  to  make  an  excellent 
Cl  list,  roll  in  four  ounces  in  the  usual  wmy,  after  having  given 
the  paste  a.  couple  of  turns.  .Handle  it  as  lightly  as  possible  in 
making  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  is  ready" ; it  may 
be  used  for  fruity  tarts,  caniielons,  puffs,  and  other  varieties  of 
small  pastry,  or  for  good  meat  pies.  Six  ounces  of  butter  to  the 
pound  of  flour  ivill  give  a very  rich  crust. 

^ IHoui,  I lb. ; salt,  1 small  sa,ltspoonfu]  (more  for  meat  pies)  ; 
Tich  cream,  ^ to  pint ; butter,  4 ozs. ; for  richest  crust,  6 ozs. 

TATE  BlilSEE,  Oil  FRENCH  CRUST  FOR  HOT  O.R  COLD 

MEAT  PIES. 

_ Sift  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  break 
into  it  one  pound  of  butter,  work  them  together  with  the  fingers 
until  they  resemble  fine  crumbs  of  bread,  then  add  a small  tea- 
sjjoonful  of  salt,  and  make  them  into  a firm  paste,  ivith  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  cold 
watei,  and  strained:  or  for  a somewhat  richer  crust  of  the  same 
kind,  take^  Uvo  pounds  of  flour,  one  of  butter,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  less  than  the  half  pint  of 
water,  and  w^ork  the  w^liole  -well  until  the  paste  is  perfectly 
smooth. 

Flour,  21  lbs.:  butter,  1 lb.;  salt,  1 small  teaspoonful ; yolka 
of  eggs,  4 ; w-atei',  ^ pint.  Or : flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  1 lb. : 
y'olks  of  eggs,  4 ; -water,  less  than  ^ pint. 

FLEAD  CRUST. 

_ F/ead  is  the  provincial  name  for  the  leaf,  or  inside  fat  of  a ' 
pig,  wdnich  makes  excellent  crust  when  fresh,  much  finer,  indeed 
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tlian  after  it  is  melted  into  lard.  Clear  it  quite  from_  skin,  and 
slice  it  very  tliin  into  the  dour,  add  sufdcient  salt  to  give  davour 
to  the  paste,  and  make  the  whole  up  smooth  and  drm  with^  cold 
water ; lav  it  on  a clean  dresser,  and  heat  it  forcibly  with  a 
rolling-pin  until  the  dead  is  blended  perfectly  with  the  dour. 
Xt  mav  then  be  in£id6  into  cakes  witli  a paste -cutter,  or  used  for 
pies,  round  the  edges  of  which  a knife  should  be  passed,  as  the 
crust  rises  better  when  cut  than  if  merely  rolled  to  the  proper 
size.  With  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  butter,  which 
inav  either  be  broken  into  the  dour  before  the  dead  is  mixed 
witn  it,  or  rolled  into  the  paste  after  it  is  beaten,  it  will  be  found 
equal  to  dne  puff  crust,  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  easy 
of  digestion. 

Quite  common  crust : dour,  1 J lb. ; dead,  8 ozs. ; salt,  1 smalt 
teaspoonful.  Good  conunon  crust:  dour,  1 lb. ; dead,  6 ozs. , 
butter,  2 ozs.  Rich  crust : dead,  f lb. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; dour, 
1 The  crust  is  very  good  when  made  without  any  buttei. 


COMMON  SUET-CRUST  FOR  PIES. 

Tn  manv  families  this  is  preferred  both  for  pies  and  taits,  to 
crust  made  with  butter,  as  being  much  more  wholesome ; but  it 
should  never  be  served  unless  especially  ordered,  as  it  is  to  soine 
persons  peculiarly  distasteful.  Chop  the  suet  extremely  small, 
and  add  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  it  to  a pound  of  dour,  with 
a few  grains  of  salt ; mix  these  with  cold  water  into  a drm  paste, 
and  work  it  very  smooth.  Some  cooks  beat  it  with  a paste- 
roller,  until  the  suet  is  perfectly  blended  with  the  dour ; but  the 
crust  is  lighter  without  this.  In  exceedingly  sultry  weather  the 
suet,  not  being  drm  enough  to  chop,  may  be  sliced  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  well  beaten  into  the  paste  after  it  is  v orked  up. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; beef  or  veal  kidney-suet,  12  to  16  ozs.;  salt 
(for  fruit-pies),  i teaspoonfui,  for  meat-pies,  1 teaspoonful. 

VERY  SUPERIOR  SUET-CRUST. 

Strip  the  skin  entirely  from  some  fresh  veal  or  beef  kidney- 
suet  ; chop,  and  then  put  it  into  the  mortar,  with  a sniall  quan- 
titv  of.pure-davoured  lard,  oil,  or  butter,  and  pound  it  perfectly 
smooth : it  may  then  be  used  for  crust  in  the  same  \vav  tiiat 
butter  is,  in  ma  king  puff-paste,  and  in  this  form  11011  be  found 
a most  excellent  substitute  for  it,  for  hot  pies  or  tarts, 
quite  so  good  for  those  ivhich  are  to  be  served  cold.  Fight 
ounces  of  suet  pounded  with  two  of  butter,  and  worked  witn  tne 
fingers  into  a pound  of  dour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good 
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short  crust  ; 
creased. 


but  for  a very  rich  one  the  proportion  must  be  in 


Good  short  crust : hour,  1 lb. ; suet,  8 ozs. ; 
salt,  I teaspoonful.  Kicher  crust : suet,  16  ozs.  • 
nour,  11  lb. ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful. 


butter,  2 ozs. ; 
butter,  4 ozs. ; 


VERY  RICH  SHORT  CRUST  FOR  TARTS. 

Break  lightly,  with  the  least  possible  handling,  sLx  ounces  of 
butter  into  eight  of  flour ; add  a dessertspoonful  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  two  or  three  of  water ; roll  the  paste,  for  several 
minutes,  to  blend  the  ingredients  well,  folding  it  together  like 
pufl-crust,  and  touch  it  as  little  as  possible. 

Flour,  8 ozs.  ; butter,  6 ozs. ; pounded  sugar,  1 dessertspoon^ 
lul ; water,  1 to  2 spoonsful.  ^ 


BRIOCHE  BASTE. 

The  brioche  is  a rich,  light  kind  of  unsweetened  bun  or  cake 
very  commonly  sold,  and  served  to  all  classes  of  people  in 
b ranee,  vdiere  it  is  made  in  great  perfection  by  good  cooks  and 
pastrycooks.  It  is  fashionable  now  at  English  tables,  thouo-h  in 
a different  form,  serving  principally  as  a crust  to  enclose  rmoles^ 
or  to  make  cannelons  and  fritters.  We  have  seen  it  recom- 
mended for  a vol-au-vent,  for  which  we  should  say  it  does  not 
answer  by  any  means  so  well  as  the  fine  puff-paste  called 
feuilletage.  File  large  proportion  of  butter  and  eggs  Avhich  it  ' 
contains  render  it  to  many  persons  highly  indigestible : and  we 
mention  this  to  warn  invalids  against  it,  as  we  have  known  it  to 
cause  great  suffermg  to  persons  out  of  health.  To  make  it  tal'f^ 
a couple  of  pounds*  of  fine  dry  flour,  sifted  as  for  cakes,’  and 
separate  ^ght^  ounces  of  this  from  the  remainder  to  make  the 
leaven.  Put  it  into  a small  pan,  and  mix  it  lightly  into  a lithe 
paste,  wiih  half  an  ounce  of  yeast,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
warm  water  ; make  two  or  three  slight  incisions  across  the  top 
throw  a cloth  over  the  pan,  and  iilace  it  near  the  fire  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  to  rise.  In'  the  interval  make  a hollow  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  and  put  into  it  half 
an  ounce  of  salt,  as  much  fine  sifted  sugar,  and  half  a mil  of 
cream,  or  a dessertspoonful  of  water;  add  a pound  of  butter 
as  free  from  moisture  as  it  can  be,  and  quite  so  from  laro-e 

* It  should  he  remarked,  that  the  directions  for  brioche-makin<>-  arenrincmpTir- 
derived  from  the  French,  and  that  the  pound  in  their  country 
more  than  with  us:  this  difference  will  account  for  the  difficulty  of  woSTn 
mol^  of  eggs  which  they  generally  specify,  and  which  render  the  paste  tCo 
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^'Tains  of  salt  ^ cut  it  into  small  bits,  put  it  into  tliG  flour,  and 
pour  on  it  one  by  one  six  fresh  eggs  freed  from  the  specks ; 
then  with  the  fingers  work  the  flour  gently  into  this  mass  until 
the  whole  forms  a perfectly  smooth,  and  not  stiff  paste:  a 
seventh  egg,  or  the  yolk  of  one,  or  even  of  two,  may  be  added 
with  advantage  if  the  flour  will  absorb  them  ; but  the  biioche 
must  always  be  workable^  and  not  so  moist  a.s  to  adhere  to  the 
board  and  roller  disagreeably.  When  the  leaven  is  well  risen 
spread  this  paste  out,  and  the  leaven  over  it  ; mix  them  well 
tof^ether  with  the  hands,  then  cut  the  whole  into  several  por- 
tions, and  change  them  about  that  the  leaven  may  be  incorpo- 
rated perfectly  and  equally  with  the  other  ingredients : when 
this  is  done,  and  the  brioche  is  perfectly  smooth  and  pliable, 
dust  some  flour  on  a cloth,  roll  the  brioche  in  it,_  and  lay  it  into 
a pan ; place  it  in  summer  in  a cool  place,  in  winter  in  a warm 
one.  It  is  usually  made  over-night,  and  baked  in  the  early 
part  of  the  following  day.  It  should  then  be  kneaded  up 
afresh  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  To  mould  it  in  the 
usual  form,  make  it  into  balls  of  uniform  size,  hollow  these  a 
little  at  the  top  by  pressing  the  thumb  round  them,  brush  them 
over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  put  a second  much  smaller  ball  into 
the  hollow  part  of  each  ; glaze  them  entirely  with  yolk  of  egg, 
and  send  them  to  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  ine 
paste  may  also  be  made  into  the  form  of  a large  cake,  then 
|)laced  on  a tin,  or  copper  oven-leaf,  and  supported  with  a 
pasteboard  in  the  baking ; for  the  form  of  whicn  see  introduc- 
tory page  of  Chapter  XXIII. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; yeast,  | oz. ; salt  and  sugar,  each  I oz. ; butter, 
1 lb. ; eggs,  6 to  8. 

MODERN  POTATO  PASTY. 

(^An  excellent  family  dish.') 

A tin  mould  of  the  construction  shown  in  the  plate,  with  a 
perforated  moveable  top,  and  a small  vaive  to  allow  the  escape 
of  the  steam,  must  be  had  for  this  pasty,  which  is  an  excellent 
family  dish,  and  which  may  be  varied  in  numberless  Avays. 
Arrange  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould  from  tAVO  to  three  pounds 
of  mutton  cutlets,  freed,  according  to  the  taste,  from  all,  or  from 
the  greater  portion  of  the  flff,  then  Avashed,  lightly  dredged  on 
both  sides  Avith  flour,  and  seasoned  Avith  salt  and  pep])er,  or 
cayenne.  Pour  to  them  sufficient  broth  or  Avater  to  make  the 
gravy,  and  add  to  it  at  pleasure,  a tablespoonful  of  mushroom 
catsup  or  of  llarA^ey’s  sauce.  Ilave  ready  boiled,  and  vei'y 
smoothly  mashed,  Avith  about  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a spoon- 
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fill  or  two  of  milk  or  cream  to  eacli  pound,  as  many  good  pota- 
toes as  will  form  a crust  to  the  pasty  of  quite  three  inches 


thick ; put  the  cover  on  the  mould  and  arrange  these  equally 
upon  it,  leaving  them  a little  rough  on  the  surface.  Bake  the 
pasty  in  a moderate  oven  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a quarter,  according  to  its  size  and  its  contents.  Pin 
a folded  napkin  neatly  round  the  mould,  before  it  is  served,  and 
have  ready  a hot  dish  to  receive  the  cover,  which  must  not  be 
lifted  off  until  after  the  pasty  is  on  the  table. 

Chicken,  or  veal  and  oysters;  delicate  pork  chops  with  a 
seasoning  of  sage  and  a little  parboiled  onion,  or  an  eschalot  or 
two  finely  minced ; partridges  or  rabbits  neatly  carved,  mixed 
with  small  mushrooms,  and  moistened  with  a little  good  stock, 
will  all  give  excellent  varieties  of  this  dish,  which  may  be  made 
likewise  with  highly  seasoned  slices  of  salmon  freed  from  the 
skin,  sprinkled  with  fine  herbs  or  intermixed  with  shrimps ; 
clarified  butter,  rich  veal  stock,  or  good  white  wine,  may  be 
poured  to  them  to  form  the  gravy.  To  thicken  this,  a little 
flour  should  be  dredged  upon  the  fish  before  it  is  laid  into  the 
moifld.  Other  kinds,  such  as  cod,  mullet,  mackerel  in  fillets, 
salt  fish  (previously  kept  at  the  point  of  boiling  until  three  parts 
done,  then  pulled  into  flakes,  and  put  into  the  mould  with  hard 
eggs  sliced,  a little  cream,  flour,  butter,  cayenne,  and  anchovy- 
essence,  and  baked  \vith  mashed  parsneps  on  the  top),  will  all 
answer  well  for  this  pasty.  Veal,  when  used  for  it,  should  be 
well  beaten  first : sweetbreads,  sliced,  may  be  laid  in  with  it. 

F or  a pasty  of  moderate  size,  two  pounds,  or  two  and  a half  of 
meat,  and  from  three  to  four  of  potatoes  will  be  sufficient : a 
quarter-pint  of  milk  or  cream,  two  small  teaspoonsful  of  salt, 
and  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  butter  must  be  mixed  up  with 
these  last.  * 

* A Inrger  proportion  of  cream  and  butter  well  dried  into  tiie  potatoes  over  a 
gentle  firk  iifter  they  are  maslied,  will  render  the  crust  of  the  pasty  riclier  and 
liner. 
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CASSEROLE  OF  RICE. 

Proceed  exactly  as  foi  Gabrieli e’s  pudding  (see  Cliapter 
XVIII.),  but  substitute  good  veal  broth  or  stock  lor  the  milk, 
and  add  a couple  of  ounces  more  of  butter.  Fill  the  casserole 
when  it  is  emptied,  with  a rich  mince  or  fricassee,  or  with  stewed 
oysters  in  a bechamel  sauce.  French  cooks  make  a very 
troublesome  and  elaborate  affair  of  this  dish,  putting  to  t 
to  make  it  “ we//ow,’,”  a great  deal  of  pot-top  fat,  slices  oi  lat 
ham,  &c.,  which  must  afterwards  be  well  dramed  off,  or  picked 
out  from  it;  but  the  dish,  made  as  we  have  directed,  mil  be 
found  excellent  eating,  and  of  very  elegant  appearance,  il  it  be 
moulded  in  a tasteful  shape.  It  must  have  a quick  oven  to 
colour,  without  too  much  drying  it.  For  a large  casserole,  a 
pound  of  rice  and  a quart  of  gravy  will  /’equired  : a bit  of 
bread  is  sometimes  used  in  filling  tne  mould,  cut  to  the  s lap  , 
and  occupying  nearly  half  the  inside,  but  alw^^s  so  as  to  leave 
a thick  and  compact  crust  in  every  part.  Part  of  the  iice 
which  is  scooped  from  the  inside  is  sometimes  mixecl  mth  the 
mince,  or  other  preparation,  with  which  the  casserole  is  filled. 

A GOOD  COMMON  ENGLISH  GAME  PIE. 

Eaise  the  flesh  entire  from  the  upper  side  of  the  best  end  of 
a well-kept  neck  of  venison,  trun  it  to  the  length  of  the  dish  in 
which  the  pie  is  to  be  served,  and  rub  it  witn  a mixtuie  ot  salt, 
cavenne,  pounded  mace,  and  nutmeg.  Cut  dowiyiito  joints  a 
fine  young  hare  which  has  hung  froni  eight  to  fourteen  cays, 
bene  the  back  and  thighs,  and  ffli  them  wfih  forcemeat  Xo  1, 
(page  143),  but  put  into  it  a double  portion  of  butter,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  minced  eschalots,  should  their  flavour  be  likec., 
and  the  raw  liver  of  the  hare,  chopped  small.  Line  the  dish 
with  a rich  short  crust  (see  page  337),  lay  the  ^enismi  in  c 
centre,  and  the  hare  closely  rcuncl  and  on  it ; fill  the 
spaces  with  more  forcemeat,  add  a few  spoonsful  of  A^ell-jellic 
gravAg  fasten  on  the  cover  securely,  ornament  it  or  not,  at 
pleasure,  and  bake  the  xiie  Pvo  hoiu's  m ^ lea.ec  ^ ' 

The  remnants  and  bones  of  the  hare  and  venison  may  be 
stewed  down  into  a small  quantity  of  excellent  soup,  ^ ; 

less  proportion  of  water  into  an  admirable  grav}  , par  ° ’ 

afteihia\  ing  been  cleared  from  fat,  may  be  poured 
The  icllv,  added  to  its  contents  at  first,  can  be  ^ ^ 

such 'stock  is  at  hand,  of  a couple  of  pounds  of  shm  of  beef 
boiled  down  in  a quart  of  water,  Avhich  must  be  i educed  qaite 
half,  and  seasoned  only  rvitli  a good  slice  of  lean  la  i,  ^ ^ 
peppercorns,  seven  or  eight  cIoa'Cs,  a blade  of  lUuCe,  an  a i 
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salt.  One  pound  and  a half  of  flour  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
crust;  this,  when  it  is  so  preferred,  may  be  laid  round  the  sides 
only  01  the  dish,  instead  of  entirely  over  it.  The  prime  joints 
ot  a second  hare  may  be  substituted  for  the  venison  when  ‘it  can 
be  more  conveniently  procured. 

Baked  2 hours. 

. These  same  ingredients  will  make  an  excellent  raised 
pie,  il  the  venison  be  divided  and  intermixed  Avith  the  hare ; the 
whole  should  be  highly  seasoned,  and  all  the  cavities  filled 
with  the  forcemeat  ^o.  18  (page  151),*  or  Avith  the  truiiied 
sausage-meat  of  page  252.  The  top,  before  the  paste  is  laid 
over,  should  be  covered  Avith  slices  of  fat  bacon,  or  Avith  plentv 
of  butter,  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  m.eat  from  becomim*- 
hard.  No  liquid  is  to  be  put  into  the  pie  until  after  it  is  bakeffi 
if  at  all.  It  will  require  from  half  to  a full  hour  more  of  the 
OATn  than  if  baked  in  a dish. 


MODERN  CHICKEN  PIE. 

Skin,  and  cut  doAvn  into  joints  a couple  of  fowls,  take  out  all 
the  bones,  and  season  the  flesh  highly  Avith  salt,  cayenne 
pounded  mace,  and  nutmeg  ; line  a dish  with  a thin  paste,  and 
spread  over  it  a layer  of  the  finest  sausage-meat,  AAdiich  has 
piG^  iously  been  moistened  Avith  a spoonful  or  tAA^o  of  cold  Avater; 
over  this  place  closely  together  some  of  the  boned  chicken 
joints,  then  more  sausage-meat,  and  continue  thus  Avith  alternate 
layers  of  each,  until  the  dish  is  full ; roll  out,  and  fasten  securely 
at  the  edges,  a cover  half  an  inch  thick,  trim  off  the  superfluous 
paste,  make  an  incision  in  the  top,  lay  some  paste  leaves  round 
It,  glaze  the  whole  Avith  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  the  pie  from  an 
hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  in  a Avell  heated  OAxn.  Lay  a 
sheet  or  two  of  writing-paper  over  the  crust,  should  it  brown 
too  quickly.  Minced  herbs  can  be  mixed  with  the  sausane-meat 
at  pleasure,  and  a small  quantity  of  eschalot  also,  where  the 
flavour  is  much  liked  : it  should  be  avcU  moistened  AAotii  AA'ater 
01  the  whole  will  be  iinpalatably  dry.  The  pie  may  be  serv».d 
hot  or  cold,  but  AA^e  Avould  rather  recommend  the  latter. 

A couple  of  very  young  tender  rabbits  will  answer  exceed- 
ingly well  for  it  instead  of  fowls,  and  a border,  or  half  paste  in  the 
dish  AA-ill  generally  be  preferred  to  an  entire  lining  of  tlie  crust 
wdiich  is  now  but  rarely  served,  imless  for  pastry,  Avhich  is  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  baked  before  it  is  sent  to 
table. 


* The  second  or  third  mentioned  forcemeat  of  this  number 
sausage-meat  can  be  used,  if  more  convenient. 


is  meant ; but  the 
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A COMMON  CHICKEN  PIE. 

Prepare  the  fowls  as  for  boiling,  cut  them  down  into  joints, 
and  season  them  with  salt,  white  pepper,  and  nutmeg,  or  pounded 
mace  ; arrange  them  neatly  in  a dish  bordered  with  paste,  lay 
amongst  them  three  or  four  fresh  eggs,  boiled  hard,  and  cut  in 
halves,  pour  in  some  cold  water,  put  on  a thick  cover,  pare  the 
edge,  and  ornament  it,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  lay  a roll  of 
paste,  or  a few  leaves  round  it,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate 
oven  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half.  The  back  and 
neck  bones  may  be  boiled  down  with  a bit  or  two  of  lean  ham, 
to  make  a little  additional  gravj^,  which  can  be  poured  into  the 
pie  after  it  is  baked. 


PIGEON  PIE. 

Border  a large  dish  with  tine  putf-paste,  and  cover  the  bottom 
with  a veal  cutlet,  or  tender  rump  steak,  free  from  fat  and 
bone,  and  seasoned  with  salt,  cajmnne,  and  nutmeg,  or  pounded 
mace  ; prepare  with  great  nicety  as  many  freshly-killed  young 
pigeons  as  the  dish  will  contain  in  one  layer ; put  into  each  a 
slice  or  ball  of  butter,  seasdned  with  a little  cayenne  and  mace ; 
lay  them  into  the  dish  with  the  breasts  downwards,  and  be- 
tween and  over  them  put  the  yolks  of  half  a dozen  or  more  of 
hard-boiled  eggs ; stick  plenty  of  butter  on  them,  season  the 
whole  well  with  salt  and  spice,  pour  in  some  cold  water  or 
veal  broth  for  the  gravy,  roll  out  the  cover  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick,  secure  it  well  round  the  edge,  ornament  it  highly, 
and  bake  it  for  an  hour  or  more  in  a well-heated  oven.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  to  fill  the  birds  with  small  mushroom- 
buttons,  prepared  as  for  partridges  (see  Chapter  XIII.)  : their 
livers  also  may  be  put  into  them. 


BEEF-STEAK  PIE. 

From  a couple  to  three  pounds  of  rump-steak  wall  be  suffi- 
cient for  a good  family  pie.  It  should  be  well  kept  though 
perfectly  sweet,  for  in  no  form  can  tainted  meat  be  more  offen- 
sive than  when  it  is  enclosed  in  paste.  Trim  off  the  coarse 
skin,  and  jiart  of  the  fat,  should  there  be  much  of  it  (many 
eaters  dislike  it  altogether  in  pies,  and  when  this  is  tlie  case 
every  morsel  should  be  carefully  cut  aivay).  If  the  beef 
should  not  appear  very  tender,  it  may  be  gently  beaten  with  a 
paste-roller  until  the  fibre  is  broken,  then  divided  into  slices  half 
as  large  as  the  hand,  and  laid  into  a dish  bordered  with  paste. 
It  should  be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and 
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sufficient  water  poured  in  to  make  tlie  gravy,  and  keep  the 
meat  moist.  Lay  on  the  cover,  and  be  careful  always  to  brush 
the  edge  in  every  part  with  egg  or  cold  water,  then  join  it 
securely  to  the  paste  Avhich  is  round  the  rim,  trim  both  off 
close  to  the  dish,  pass  the  point  of  the  knife  through  the  middle 
of  the  cover,  lay  some  slight  roll  or  ornament  of  paste  round 
it,  and  decorate  the  border  of  the  pie  in  any  of  the  usual 
modes,  which  are  too  common  to  require  description.  Send  the 
pie  to  a well-heated,  but  not  fierce  oven  for  about  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  To  make  a richer  beef-steak  pie  put  bearded 
oysters  in  alternate  layers  with  the  meat,  add  their  strained 
liquor  to  a little  good  gravy,  in  which  the  beards  may  be  sim- 
mered for  a few  minutes,  to  give  it  further  flavour,  and  make  a 
light  puff  paste  for  the  crust.  Some  eaters  like  it  seasoned 
with  a small  portion  of  minced  onion  or  eschalot  when  the 
oysters  are  omitted.  Mushrooms  improve  all  meat-pies. 

1 to  U hour. 

MUTTON  PIE. 

{Common^ 

A pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  will  make  sufficient  paste  for 
a moderate-sized  pie,  and  two  pounds  of  mutton  freed  from  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fat  will  fill  it.  Butter  a dish,  and  line  it 
with  about  half  the  paste  rolled  thin  ; lay  in  the  mutton  evenly, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt,  and 
from  half  to  a whole  teaspoonful  of  pepper  according  to  the 
taste ; pour  in  cold  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  brim. 
Boll  the  cover,  v/hich  should  be  quite  half  an  inch  thick,  to 
the  size  of  the  dish ; wet  the  edges  of  the  paste  with  cold  water 
or  white  of  egg,  be  careful  to  close  them  securely,  cut  them  off 
close  to  the  rim  of  the  dish,  stick  the  point  of  the  knife  through 
the  centre,  and  bake  the  pic  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a well- 
heated  oven. 

Flour,  If  lb. ; dripping,  f lb.  (or  suet,  i lb.  and  butter,  2 ozs.). 
klutton,  2 lbs. ; salt,  f oz. ; pepper,  half  to  whole  teaspoonful ; 
water,  f pint : 1 k hour.  * 

A GOOD  MUTTON  PIE. 

Lay  a h'df-paste  of  short  or  of  puff  crust  round  a buttered 
dish  ; take  the  whole  or  part  of  a loin  of  mutton,  strip  off  the 
fat  entirely,  and  raise  the  flesh  clear  from  the  bones  without 
diviling  it,  then  slice  it  into  cutlets  of  equal  thickness,  season 
them  well  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  cayenne,  and  strew  between 
the  layers  some  finely-minced  herbs  mixed  with  two  or  three 
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eschalots,  when  the  flavour  of  these  last  is  liked ; or  omit  them, 
and  roll  quite  thin  some  good  forcemeat  (which  can  he  flavoured 
with  a little  minced  eschalot  at  pleasure),  and  lay  it  between 
the  cutlets  : two  or  three  mutton  kidneys  intermingled  vnth  the 
meat  will  greatly  enrich  the  gravy ; pour  in  a little  cold  water, 
roll  the  cover  half  an  inch  thick,  or  more  should  the  crust  he 
short,  as  it  will  not  rise  like  putf  paste,  close  the  pie  very 
securely,  trim  the  edges  even  with  the  dish,  ornament  the  pie 
according  to  the  taste,  make  a hole  in  the  centre-  and  hake  it 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  a couple  of  hours.  The  propor- 
tions of  paste  and  meat  may  he  ascertained  by  consulting  the 
last  receipt.  Gravy  made  with  part  of  the  hones,  quite  cleared 
from  fat,  and  left  to  become  cold,  may  be  used  to  fill  the  pie 
instead  of  water. 


RAISED  PIES. 

These  may  he  made  of 
any  size,  and  with  any  kind 
of  meat,  poultry,  or  game, 
but  the  whole  must  be  en- 
tirely free  from  bone.  When 
the  crust  is  not  to  be  eaten, 
it  is  made  simply  with  a feiv 
ounces  of  lard  or  butter 
dissolved  in  boiling,  water, 
Raised  Pie.  with  Avliich  the  fiour  is  to 

be  mixed  (with  a spoon  at  first,  as  the  heat  would  be  too  great 
for  the  hands,  hut  afterwards  with  the  fingers)  to  a smooth  and 
firm  paste.  The  French,  who  excel  greatly  in  this  form  of  pie,* 
use  for  it  a good  crust  which  they  call  a pate  brisee  (see  page 
337),  and  this  is  eaten  usually  with  the  meat  which  it  contaiiis. 
In  either  case  the  paste  must  be  sufficiently  stiff  to  retain  its 
form  perfectly  after  it  is  raised,  as  it  will  have  no  support  to 
prevent  its  falling.  The  celebrated  Monsieur  Ude  gives  the 
following  directions  for  moulding  it  to  a proper  shape  without 
difficulty ; and  as  inexperienced  cooks  generally  find  a little  at 
first  in  giving  a good  appearance  to  these  pics,  we  copy  his 
instructions  for  them:  “Take  a lump  of  paste  proportionate 
to  the  size  of  the  pie  you  are  to  make,  mould  it  in  tlie  shape  ot 

* We  remember  having  partaken  of  one  which  was  brought  from  Rordeanx, 
and  which  contained  a small  boned  bam  of  delicious  havour,  surmounted  by  boned 
partridges,  above  which  were  placed  tine  larks  likewise  boned;  all  the  inter- 
stices were  tilled  with  super-excellent  forcemeat  ; and  the  whole,  being  a solid 
mass  of  nourishing  viands,  would  have  formed  an  admirable  traveller’s  larder  in 
itself. 
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a sugar  loaf,  put  it  upright  on  the  table,  then  with  the  palms  of 
your  hands  flatten  the  sides  of  it ; when  you  have  equalized  it 
all  round  and  it  is  quite  smooth,  squeeze  the  middle  of  the 
point  do'wn  to  half  the  height  of  the  paste,”  then  hollow  the 
inside  hy  pressing  it  with  the  fingers,  and  in  doing  this  he  care- 
ful to  keep  it.  in  every  part  of  equal  thickness.  Fill  it,*  roll 
out  the  cover,  egg  the  edges,  press  them  securely  together, 
make  a hole  in  the  centre,  lay  a roll  of  paste  round  it,  and 
encircle  this  with  a wreath  of  leaves,  or  ornament  the  pie  in 
any  other  way,  according  to  the  taste ; glaze  it  with  well-heaten 
yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  from  two  to  three  hours  in  a well- 
neated  oven  if  it  be  small,  and  from  four  to  five  hours  if  it  be 
large,  though  the  time  must  he  regulated  in  some  measure  hy 
the  nature  of  the  contents,  as  well  as  by  the  size  of  the  dish. 

— We  know  not  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
reader  comprehend  that  this  sort  of  pie  (with  the  exception  of 
the  cover,  for  which  a portion  must  at  first  be  taken  off)  is 
mac'  e from  one  solid  lump  of  paste,  which,  after  having  been 
shaped  into  a cone,  as  Monsieur  Ude  directs,  or  into  a high 
round,  or  oval  form,  is  hollowed  by  pressing  down  the  centre 
with  the  knuckles,  and  continuing  to  knead  the  inside  equally 
round  with  the  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  pressed  close  to 
the  outside.  It  is  desirable  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  should 
be  once  seen  by  the  learner,  if  possible,  as  mere  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  the  quite-inexperienced 
cook  to  comprehend  at  once  the  exact  form  and  appearance 
Avhich  should  be  given  to  the  paste. 


A VOL-AU-VENT.  (eXTREE.) 

This  dish  can  be  suc- 
cessfully made  only 
■with  the  finest  and 
lightest  puff  - paste 
(see  feuilletage,  page 
335),  as  its  height, 
which  ought  to  be 
from  four  to  five 
inches,  depends  en- 
tirely on  its  rising  in 
the  oven.  Koll  it  to  something  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness, 


* Tor  the  mode  of  doing  tliis,  see  observations,  page  343,  and  note,  page  3-46. 
A ham  must  he  boiled  or  stewed  tender,  and  freed  from  the  skin  and  blackened 
parts  before  it  is  laid  in ; poultry  and  game,  boned ; and  all  meat  higlily  sea- 
soned. 
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and  cut  it  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  inside  of  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  to  be  served,  or  stamp  it  out  v/ith  a fluted  tin  of  proper 
dimensions;  then  mark  the  cover  evenly  about  an  inch  from 
the  edge  all  round,  and  ornament  it  and  the  border  also,  with  a 
knife,  as  fancy  may  direct ; brush  yolk  of  egg  quickly  over 
them,  and  put  the  vol-au-vent  immediately  into  a brisk  oven, 
that  it  may  rise  well,  and  be  finely  coloured,  but  do  not  allow 
it  to  be  scorched.  In  from  twenty  to  thhty  minutes,  should  it 
appear  baked  through,  as  well  as  sufficiently  brovvned,  draw  it 
out,  and  with  the  point  of  a knife  detach  the  cover  carefully 
where  it  has  been  marked,  and  scoop  out  all  the  soft  unbaked 
crumb  from  the  inside  of  the  vol-au-vent ; then  turn  it  gently 
on  to  a sheet  of  clean  paper,  to  drain  the  butter  from  it.  At 
the  instant  of  serving,  fill  it  with  a rich  fricassee  of  lobster,  or  of 
sweetbreads,  or  with  turbot  a la  creme^  or  with  the  white  part 
of  cold  roast  veal  cut  in  thin  collops  not  larger  than  a shilling, 
and  heated  in  good  white  sauce  with  oysters  (sec  minced  veal 
and  oysters,  page  219),  or  with  any  other  of  the  preparations 
which  we  shall  indicate  in  their  proper  places,  and  send  it  im- 
mediately to  table.  The  vol-au-vent,  as  the  reader  vdll  perceive, 
is  but  the  case,  or  crust,  in  which  various  kinds  of  delicate 
ragouts  are  served  in  an  elegant  form.  As  these  are  most  fre- 
quently composed  of  fish,  or  of  meats  which  have  been  already 
dressed,  it  is  an  economical  as  well  as  an  excellent  mode  of 
employing  such  remains.  The  sauces  in  which  they  are  heated 
must  be  quite  thick,  for  they  would  otherwise  soften,  or  even 
run  through  the  crust.  This,  we  ought  to  observe,  should  be 
examined  before  it  is  filled,  and  should  any  part  appear  too  thin, 
a portion  of  the  crumb  Avhich  has  been  taken  out  should  be 
fastened  to  it  with  some  beaten  egg,  and  the  whole  of  the 
inside  brushed  lightly  with  more  egg,  in  order  to  make  the 
loose  parts  of  the  vol-au-vent  stick  Avell  together.  This  method 
is  recommended  by  an  admirable  and  highly  experienced  cook, 
but  it  need  only  be  resorted  to  when  the  crust  is  not  solid 
enough  to  hold  the  contents  securely. 

For  moderate-sized  vol-au-vent,  flour,  lb.;  butter,  I lb.; 
salt,  small  saltspoonful ; yolk,  1 egg ; little  water.  Larger 
vol-au-vent,  f lb.  flour;  other  ingredients  in  proportion:  baked 
20  to  30  minutes. 

(Jbs. — AVhen  the  vol-au-vent  is  cut  out  with  the  fluted  cutter, 
a second,  some  sizes  smaller,  after  being  just  dipped  into  hot 
water,  should  be  pressed  nearly  half  through  the  paste,  to  mark 
the  cover.  The  border  ought  to  be  from  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a half  wide. 
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A VOL-AU-VENT  OE  FRUIT.  (eNTEEMETS.) 

After  the  crust  has  been  made  and  baked  as  above,  fill  it  at 
the  moment  of  serving  ivith  peaches,  apricots,  mogul,  or  any 
other  richly  flavoured  plums,  which  have  been  stewed  tender  in 
syrup ; lift  them  from  this,  and  keep  them  hot  while  it  is  boiled 
rapidly  almost  to  jelly ; then  arrange  the  fruit  in  the  vol-au- 
vent,  and  pour  the  syrup  over  it.  For  the  manner  of  preparing 
it,  see  compotes  of  fruit.  Chapter  XX ; but  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  nearly  half,  that  the  juice  may  be  reduced 
quickly  to  the  proper  consistency  for  the  vol-au-vent.  Skin 
and  divide  the  apricots,  and  quarter  the  peaches,  unless  they 
should  be  very  small. 

voe-au-vent  a la  creme,  (entremets.) 

After  having  raised  the  cover  and, emptied  the  vol-au-vent, 
lay  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  become  cold.  Fill  it  just 
before  it  is  sent  to  table  with  fruit,  either  boiled  down  to  a rich 
marmalade,  or  stewed  as  for  the  preceding  vol-au-vent,  and 
heap  well  flavoured,  but  not  too  highly  sweetened,  whipped 
cream  over  it.  The  edge  of  the  crust  may  be  glazed  by  sifting 
sugar  over  it,  when  it  is  drawn  from  the  oven,  and  holding  a 
salamander  or  red  hot  shovel  above  it ; or  it  may  be  left  un- 
giazed,  and  ornamented  with  bright  coloured  fruit  jelly. 

oyster  patties.*  (entree.) 

Line  some  small  patty-pans  with  fine  puff-paste,  rolled  thin 
and  to  preserve  their  form  when  baked,  put  a bit  of  bread  into 
each ; lay  on  the  covers,  pinch  and  trim  the  edges,  and  send  the 
patties  to  a brisk  oven.  Plump  and  beard  from  two  to  three 
dozens  of  small  oysters;  mix  very  smoothly  a teaspoonful  of 
flour  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  put  them  into  a clean  saucepan, 
shake  them  round  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  for 
two  or  three  minutes ; throw  in  a little  salt,  pounded  mace,  and 
cayenne,  then  add,  by  slow  degrees,  two  or  three  spoonsful  of 
rich  cream,  give  these  a boil,  and  pour  in  the  strained  liquor  of 
the  oysters ; next,  lay  in  the  fish,  and  keep  at  the  point  of  boil- 
ing for  a couple  of  minutes.  Raise  the  covers  from  the  patties, 
take  out  the  bread,  fill  them  with  the  oysters  and  their  sauce, 
and  replace  the  covers.  We  have  found  it  an  improvement  to 

* These  patties  should  he  made  small,  with  a thin  crust,  and  he  well-Jillcd  with 
the  oysters  and  their  sauce.  The  suhstitution  of  fried  crumbs  for  the  covers  will 
vary  them  very  agreeably.  For  lobster  patties,  prepare  the  fish  as  for  a vol-au-^ 
vent,  but  cut  it  smaller. 
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stew  the  beards  of  the  fish  with  a strip  or  two  of  lemon-peel,  in 
a little  good  veal  stock  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  to  strain 
and  add  it  to  the  sauce.  The  oysters,  unless  very  small,  should 
be  once  or  twice  divided. 

GOOD  CHICKEN  PATTIES.  (eNTREE.) 

Raise  the  white  flesh  entirely  from  a young  undressed  fowl, 
divide  it  once  or  twice,  and  lay  it  into  a small  clean  saucepan, 
in  which  about  an  ounce  of  butter  has  been  dissolved,  and  just 
begins  to  simmer ; strew  in  a slight  seasoning  of  salt,  mace,  and 
cayenne,  and  steAv  the  chicken  very  softly  indeed  for  about  ten 
minutes,  taking  every  precaution  against  its  browning : turn  it 
into  a dish  with  the  butter,  and  its  own  gravy,  and  let  it  become 
cold.  Mince  it  with  a sharp  knife ; heat  it,  without  allowing  it 
to  boil,  in  a little  good  white  sauce  (which  may  be  made  of  some 
of  the  bones  of  the  fowl),  and  fill  ready-baked  patty-crusts,  or 
small  vol-au-vents  with  it,  just  before  they  are  sent  to  table ; or 
stew  the  flesh  only  just  sufficiently  to  render  it  firm,  mix  it  after 
it  is  minced  and  seasoned  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  strong 
gravy,  fill  the  patties,  and  bake  them  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
minutes.  It  is  a great  improvement  to  stew  and  mince  a few 
mushrooms  with  the  chicken. 

The  breasts  of  cold  turkeys,  fowls,  partridges,  or  plieasants, 
or  the  white  part  of  cold  veal,  minced,  heated  in  a bechamel 
sauce,  will  serve  at  once  for  patties : they  may  also  be  made  of 
cold  game,  heated  in  an  Espagnole^  or  in  a good  brown  gravy. 

PATTIES  A LA  PONTIEE.  (eNTREE.) 

(.4  fast  day^  or  Maigre  dish.') 

IMince,  but  not  very  small,  the  yolks  of  six  fresh  hard  boiled 
eggs ; mince  also  and  mix  with  them  a couple  of  fine  truflles,* 
a large  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  the  quantity  of  mace  and  nut- 
meg, and  a fourth  as  much  of  cayenne.  Moisten  these  ingredients 
with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  or  bechamel  maigre  (see  page 
98),  or  with  a dessertspoonful  of  clarified  butter;  line  the  patty- 
moulds,  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  cover,  and  bake  them  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a moderate  oven.  They  are  excel- 
lent made  ■with  the  cream-crust  of  page  337. 

Yolks  hard-boiled  eggs,  6 ; truffles,  2 large ; seasoning  of 
salt,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne ; cream,  or  bechamel  maigre,  1 
tablespoonful,  or  claririecl  butter,  1 dessertspoonful  : baked 
moderate  oven,  12  to  15  minutes. 


• Tlie  bottled  ones  will  answer  ivcll  for  these. 
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Obs.—A  spoonful  or  two  of  jellied  stock  or  gravy,  or  of  good 
white  sauce,  converts  these  into  admirable  patties : the  same 
ingredients  make  also  very  superior  rolls  or  cannelons.  For 
patties  a la  Cardinale,  small  mushroom-buttons  stewed  as  for 
partridges,  Chapter  XIII.,  before  they  are  minced,  must  be  sub- 
stituted for  truffles ; and  the  butter  in  which  they  are  simmered 
should  be  added  with  them  to  the  eggs, 

EXCELLENT  MEAT  ROLLS. 

Pound,  as  for  potting  (see  page  297),  and  with  the  same  pro- 
portion of  butter  and  of  seasonings,  some  half- roasted  veal, 
chicken,  or  turkey.  Make  some  forcemeat  by  the  receipt  Xo. 
1,  Chapter  VI.,  and  form  it  into  small  rolls,  not  larger  than  a 
finger;  wrap  twice  or  thrice  as  much  of  the  pounded  meat 
equally  round  each  of  these,  first  moistening  it  with  a teaspoonful 
of  water ; fold  them  in  good  puff-paste,  and  bake  them  from 
fifteen,  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  the  crust  is  perfectly 
done.  A small  quantity  of  the  lean  of  a boiled  ham  may  be 
finely  minced  and  pounded  with  the  veal,  and  very  small  mush- 
rooms, prepared  as  for  a partridge  (page  280),  may  be  substituted 
for  the  forcemeat. 

PATTIES,  TARTLETS,  OR  SMALL  VOLS-AU- VENTS. 

These  are  quickly  and  easily  made  with  two  round  paste-cut- 
ters, of  which  one  should  be  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the 
other : to  give  the  pastry  a better  appearance,  they  should  be 
fluted.  Roll  out  some  of  the  lightest  puff-paste  to  a half-inch 
of  thickness,  and  with  the  larger  of  the  tins  cut  the  number  of 
patties  required  ; then  dip  the  edge  of  the  small  shape  into  hot 
water,  and  preps  it  about  half  through  them.  Bake  them  in  a 
moderately  quick  oven  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  when 
they  are  done,  with  the  point  of  a sharp  knife,  take  out  the  small 
rounds  of  crust  from  the  tops,  and  scoop  all  the  crumb  from  the 
insides  of  the  patties,  which  may  then  be  filled  with  shrimps, 
oysters,  lobster,  chicken,  pheasant,  or  any  other  of  the  ordinary 
varieties  of  patty  meat,  prepared  with  white  sauce.  Fried  crumbs 
may  be  laid  over  them  instead  of  the  covers,  or  these  last  can 
be  replaced. 

For  sweet  dishes,  glaze  the  pastry,  and  fill  it  with  rich  whip- 
ped cream,  preserve,  or  boiled  custard  ; if  with  the  last  of  these 
put  it  back  into  a very  gentle  oven  until  the  custards  are  set. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  TARTLETS. 

For  a dozen  tartlets,  cut  twenty-four  rounds  of  paste  of  the 
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usual  size,  and  form  twelve  of  them  into  rings  by  pressing  the 
small  cutter  quite  through  them ; moisten  these  with  cold  water, 
or  white  of  egg,  and  lay  them  on  the  remainder  of  the  rounds 
of  paste,  so  as  to  form  the  rims  of  the  tartlets.  Bake  them  from 
ten  to  twelve  minutes,  fill  them  with  preserve  while  they  are 
still  warm,  and  place  over  it  a small  ornament  of  paste  cut  from 
the  remnants,  and  baked  gently  of  a light  colour.  Serve  the 
tartlets  cold,  or  if  wanted  hot  for  table  put  them  back  into  the 
oven  for  one  minute  after  they  are  filled. 

A SEFTON,  OR  VEAL  CUSTARD. 

Pour  boiling,  a pint  of  rich,  clear,  pale  veal  gravy  on  six  fresh 
eggs,  Avhich  have  been  Avell  beaten  and  strained : sprinkle  in 
directly  the  grated  rind  of  a fine  lemon,  a little  cayenne,  some 
salt  if  needed,  and  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  mace.  Put  a paste 
border  round  a dish,  pour  in,  first  two  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
and  then  the  other  ingredients  ; bake  the  Sefton  in  a very  slow 
oven  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  or  until  it  is  quite  firm 
in  the  middle,  and  send  it  to  table  with  a little  good  gravy. 
Very  highly  flavoured  game  stock,  in  which  a few  mushrooms 
have  been  stewed,  may  be  used  for  this  dish  with  great  advan- 
tage in  lieu  of  veal  graA^y ; and  a sauce  made  of  the  smallest 
musliroom  buttons,  may  be  served  Avith  it  in  either  case.  The 
mixture  can  be  baked  in  a Avhole  paste,  if  preferred  so,  or  in  Avell 
buttered  cups ; then  turned  out  and  covered  Avith  the  sauce  be- 
fore it  is  sent  to  table. 

Rich  veal  or  game  stock,  1 pint ; fresh  eggs,  6 ; rind,  1 lemon ; 
little  salt  and  cayenne ; pounded  mace,  teaspoonful ; butter,  2 
ozs. . baked,  25  to  30  minutes,  sloio  oven. 

APPLE  CAKE,  OR  GERMAN  TART. 

Work  together  Avith  the  fingers,  ten  ounces  of  butter  and  a 
pound  of  flour,  until  they  resemble  fine  crumbs  of  bread  ; throAV 
in  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  make  them  into  a firm  smooth 
paste  with  the  yolks  of  tAVO  eggs  and  a spoonful  or  tAVO  of  Avater. 
Butter  thickly,  a plain  tin  cake,  or  pie  mould  (those  AA’hich  02Den 
at  the  sides,  see  plate,  page  334,  are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose)  ; 
roll  out  the  paste  thin,  place  the  mould  upon  i!:,  trim  a bit  to  its 
exact  size,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  mould  Avith  this,  then  cut  a 
band  the  height  of  the  sides,  and  press  it  smoothly  round  them, 
joining  the  edge,  Avhich  must  be  moistened  Avith  egg  or  AAuter,  to 
the  bottom  crust ; and  fasten  upon  them,  to  preAmnt  their  sepa- 
ration, a narroAv  and  thin  band  of  paste,  also  moistened.  Next, 
fill  the  mould  nearly  from  the  brim  Avitli  the  folloAving  marma- 
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lade,  which  must  he  quite  cold  when  it  is  put  in.  Boil  together, 
over  a gentle  fire  at  first,  hut  more  quickly  afterwards,  three 
pounds  of  good  apples  with  fourteen  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 
or  of  the  finest  Lisbon,  the  strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  three 
ounces  of  the  best  butter,  and  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon, 
or  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a couple  of  lemons:  when  the  whole 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  dry,  turn  it  into  a pan  to  cool,  and  let  it 
be  quite  cold  before  it  is  put  into  the  paste.  In  early  autumn, 
a larger  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  required,  but  this  can  be 
regulated  by  the  taste.  When  the  mould  is  filled,  roll  out  the 
cover,  lay  it  carefully  over  the  marmalade  that  it  may  not  touch 
it ; and  when  the  cake  is  securely  closed,  trim  off  the  superfluous 
paste,  add  a little  pounded  sugar  to  the  parings,  spread  them  out 
very  thin,  and  cut  them  into  leaves  to  ornament  the  top  of  the 
cake,  round  which  they  may  be  placed  as  a sort  of  wreath.* 
Bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a moderately  brisk  oven ; take  it  from 
the  mould,  and  should  the  sides  not  be  sufficiently  coloured  put 
it  back  for  a few  minutes  into  the  oven  upon  a baking  tin.  Lay 
a paper  over  the  top,  when  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown,  to  prevent 
its  being  too  deeply  coloured.  This  cake  should  be  served  hot. 

Paste:  flour,  1 lb.;  butter,  10  ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  2;  little 
water.  Marmalade : apples,  3 lbs. ; sugar,  14  ozs.  (more  if 
needed)  ; juice  of  lemon,  1 ; rmds  of  lemons,  2 : butter,  3 ozs. : 
baked,  1 hour, 

TOURTE  MEEINGUEE,  OE  TAET  WITH  EOYAL  ICING.f 

Lay  a band  of  fine  paste  round  the  rim  of  a tart-dish,  fill  it 
with  any  kind  of  fruit  mixed  with  a moderate  proportion  of 
sugar,  roll  out  the  cover  very  evenly,  moisten  the  edges  of  the 
paste,^  press  them  together  carefully,  and  trim  them  off  close  to 
the  dish ; spread  equally  over  the  top,  to  within  rather  more  ' 
than  an  inch  of  the  edge  all  round,  the  whites  of  three  fresh 
eggs  beaten  to  a quite  solid  froth,  and  mixed  quickly  at  the  mo- 
ment of  using  them,  with  three  tablespconsful  of  dry  sifted  - 
sugar.  Put  the  tart  into  a moderately  brisk  oven,  and  v/heii  the  [ 
crust  has  risen  well,  and  the  icing  is  set,  either  lay  a sheet  of 
writing-paper  lightly  over  it,  or  draw  it  to  a part  of  the  oven 

* Or,  instead  of  these,  fasten  on  it  with  a little  white  of  egg,  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  oven,  some  ready-baked  leaves  of  almond-paste  (see  page  355),  either 
plain  or  coloured.  ° ’ 

1 The  limits  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  this  volume,  compel  us  to  omit 
many  receipts  which  we  wouid  gladly  insert  j we  have,  therefore,  rejected  those 
which  may  be  found  in  almost  every  English  cookery  book,  for  such  as  are  we 
apprehend,  less  known  to  the  reader;  this  will  account  for  the  small  number  of 
i receipts  for  pies  and  fruit  tarts  to  be  found  in  the  present  chapter. 

' A A 
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where  it  will  not  take  too  much  colour.  This  is  now  a fashion- 
able mode  of  icing  tarts,  and  greatly  improves  their  appearance. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 


A GOOD  APPLE  TART. 

A pound  and  a quarter  of  apples,  weighed  after  they  are 
pared  and  cored,  will  be  sufficient  for  a small  tart,  and  four 
ounces  more  for  one  of  moderate  size.  Lay  a bolder  of  Lnglish 
puff-paste,  or  of  cream-crust  round  the  dish,  just  dip  the  apples 
into  water,  arrange  them  very  compactly  in  it,  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  sides,  and  strew  amongst  them  from  three  to 
four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  or  more  should  they  be  very 
acid : the  grated  rind,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a lemon  will 
much  improve  their  flavour.  Lay  on  the  cover  rolled  thin,  and 
ice  it  or  not  at  pleasure.  Send  the  tart  to  a moderately  biisk 
oven  for  about  half  an  hour.  This  may  be  converted  into  the 
old-fashioned  creamed  apple  tart,  by  cutting  out  the  cover  while 
it  is  still  quite  hot,  leaving  only  about  an  inch-wdde  border  of 
paste  round  the  edge,  and  pouring  over  the  apples  w hen  they 
have  become  cold,  from  halt  to  three  quarters  ot  a pint  of  rich 
boiled  custard.  The  cover  divided  into  triangular  sippets,  was 
formerly  stuck  round  the  inside  of  the  tart,  buu  ornamen- 
tal leaves  of  pale  puff-paste  have  a better  effect.  Well- 
drained  whipped  cream  may  be  substituted  for  the  custard,  and 
piled  high,  and  lightly  over  the  fruit. 

BARBERRY  TART. 

Barberries,  with  half  their  w^eight  of  fine  browm  sugar,  wdien 
they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  wdth  tw^o  ounces  more  wdien  they 
are  not  quite  so,  make  an  admirable  tart.  For  one  of  moderate 
size,  put  into  a dish  bordered  with  paste,  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  barberries  stripped  from  their  stalks,  and  six  ounces 
of  sugar  in  alternate  layers  ; pour  over  them  three  tablespooiis- 
ful  of  water,  put  on  the  cover,  and  bake  the  tart  for  half  an 
hour.  Another  w’ay  of  making  it  is,  to  line  a shallow  tin  pan 
with  very  thin  crust,  to  mix  the  fruit  and  sugar  w’ell  together 
witli  a spoon,  before  they  are  laid  in,  and  to.  put  bars  of  pa^e 
across  instead  of  a cover ; or  it  may  be  baked  without  either. 

* The  French  make  their  fniit-tarts  general!)'  thus,  in  large  shallow  pans. 
Plums,  split  and  stoned  (or  if  of  small  kinds,  left  entire),  cherries  and  cunants 
freed  from  the  stalks,  and  various  other  fruits,  all  rolled  in  plenty  ot  sugar,  are 
baked  in  the  uncovered  crust ; or  this  is  baked  by  itself,  and  then  tilled  aiterwarde 
with  Iruit  previously  stewed  tender. 
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Make  some  nouilles  (see  page  5)  with  the  yolks  of  four  fresh 
eggs,  and  when  they  are  all  cut,  as  directed  there,  drop  them 
lightly  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  cream  (new  milk  will 
answer  quite  as  well,  or  a portion  of  each  may  be  used),  in 
which  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  have  been  dissolved.  When 
these  have  boiled  quickly  for  a minute  or  two,  during  which 
time  they  must  be  stirred  to  prevent  their  gathering  into  lumps, 
add  a small  pinch  of  salt,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  on  which  the 
rinds  of  two  lemons  have  been  rasped  ; place  the  saucepan  over 
a clear  and  very  gentle  fire,  and  when  the  mixture  has  sim- 
mered from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  take  it  off,  stir  briskly  in 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  pour  it  out  upon  a delicately  clean 
baking-tin  which  has  been  slightly  rubbed  in  every  part  with 
butter ; level  the  nouilles  with  a knife  to  something  less  than 
a quarter-inch  of  thickness,  and  let  them  be  very  evenly  spread ; 
put  them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  them  of  a fine  equai 
brown  : should  any  air-bladders  appear,  pierce  them  with  the 
point  of  a knife.  On  taking  the  paste  from  the  oven,  divide  it 
into  two  equal  parts ; turn  one  of  these,  the  under-side  upper- 
most, on  to  a clean  tin  or  a large  dish,  and  spread  quickly  over 
it  a jar  of  fine  apricot -jam,  place  the  other  half  upon  it,  the 
brown  side  outwards,  and  leave  the  paste  to  become  cold ; then 
stamp  it  out  Avith  a round  or  diamond- shaped  cutter,  and  ar- 
range the  genoises  tastily  in  a dish.  This  pastry  will  be  found 
delicious  the  day  it  is  baked,  but  its  excellence  is  destroyed  by 
keeping,  ^ Peach,  green-gage,  or  magnum  bonum  jam,  aauII  serve 
for  it  quite  as  Avell  as  apricot.  We  strongly  recommend  to  our 
readers  this  preparation,  baked  in  patty-pans,  and  served  hot ; 
or  the  Avhole  quantity  made  into  a pudding.  Prom  the  smaller 
ones  a little  may  be  taken  out  with  a teaspoon,  and  replaced 
with  some  preserve  just  before  they  are  sent  to  table ; or  they 
may  thus  be  eaten  cold. 

Nouilles  of  4 eggs;  cream  or  milk,  pint;  butter,  6 ozs. ; 
sugar,  6 ozs. ; rasped  rinds  of  lemons,  2 ; grain  of  salt : 30  to 
40  minutes.  Yolks  of  eggs,  6 : baked  from  15  to  25  minutes. 

ALMOND  PASTE. 

For  a single  dish  of  pastry,  blanch  seven  ounces  of  fine  Jor- 
dan almonds  and  one  of  bitter  ;*  throw  them  into  cold  water  as 
they  are  done,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 

• When  these  are  objected  to,  use  half  a pound  of  the  sweet  almonds. 
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then  wipe,  and  pound  them  to  the  finest  paste,  moistening  thein 
occasional] j with  a few  drops  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  their 
oiling;  next,  add  to,  and  mix  thoroughly  with  them,  seven 
ounces  of  highly-refined,  dried,  and  sifted  sugar ; put  them 
into  a small  preserving-pan,  or  enamelled  stewpan,  and  stir 
them  over  a clear  and  very  gentle  fire  until  they  are  so  dry  as 
not  to  adhere  to  the  finger  when  touched ; turn  the  paste  im- 
mediately into  an  earthen  pan  or  jar,  and  when  cold  it  will  he 
ready  for  use. 

Jordan  almonds,  7 ozs. ; hitter  almonds,  1 oz. ; cold  water,  1 
tahlespoonful ; sugar,  7 ozs. 

055.— The  pan  in  which  the  paste  is  dried,  should  by  no 
means  be  placed  wpon  the  fire,  but  high  above  it  on  a bar  or 
trevet : should  it  be  allowed  by  accident  to  harden  too  much, 
it  must  be  sprinkled  plentifully  with  water,  broken  up  quite 
small,  and  wurked,  as  it  wurms,  wdth  a strong  wooden  spoon  to 
a smooth  paste  again.  We  have  found  this  method  perfectly 
successful ; but,  if  time  w^ill  permit,  it  should  be  moistened  some 
hours  before  it  is  again  set  over  the  fire. 

tahtlets  or  almond  paste. 

Butter  slightly  the  smallest-sized  patty-pans,  and  line  them 
with  the  almond-paste  rolled  as  thin  as  possible  ; cut  it  with  a 
sharp  knife  close  to  tlieir  edges,  and  bake  or  rather  drij  the 
tartlets  slowdy  at  the  mouth  of  a very  cool  oven.  If  at  all 
coloured,  they  should  be  only  of  the  palest  brown;  but  they 
w ill  become  perfectly  crisp  without  losing  their  whiteness  if  left 
for  some  hours  in  a very  gently-heated  stove  or  oven.  They 
should  be  taken  from  the  pans  wdien  two  thirds  done,  and  laid, 
reversed,  upon  a sheet  of  paper  placed  on  a dish  or  board, 
before  they  are  put  back  into  the  oven.  At  the  instant  of 
serving,  fill  them  with  bright-coloured  whipped  cream,  or  with 
peach  or  apricot  jam  ; if  the  preserve  be  used,  lay  over  it  a 
small  star  or  other  ornament  cut  from  the  same  paste,  and  dried 
with  the  tartlets.  Sifted  sugar,  instead  of  flour,  must  be 
dredged  upon  the  board  and  roller  in  using  almond  paste. 
Leaves  and  flowurs  form.ed  of  it,  and  dried  gradually  until  per- 
fectly crisp,  will  keep  for  a long  time  in  a tin  box  or  canister, 
and  they  form  elegant  decorations  for  pastry.  When  a fluted 
cutter  the  size  of  the  pattypans  is  at  hand,  it  will  be  an  im- 
provement to  cut  out  the  paste  with  it,  and  then  to  press  it 
lightly  into  them,  as  it  is  rather  apt  to  break  wLen  pared  off 
with  a knife.  To  colour  it,  prepared  cochineal,  or  spinach- 
green,  must  be  added  to  it  in  the  mortar. 
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MINCEMEAT. 

(^Author's  Receipt.') 

To  one  pound  of  an  unsalted  ox-tongue,  boiled  tender  and 
cut  free  from  the  rind,  add  two  pomids  of  fine  stoned  raisins, 
two  of  beef  kidney- suet,  two  pounds  and  a half  of  currants  well 
cleaned  and  dried,  two  of  good  apples,  two  and  a half  of  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  from  half  to  a whole  pound  of  candied  peel 
according  to  the  taste,  the  grated  rinds  of  two  large  lemons,  and 
two  more  boiled  quite  tender,  and  chopped  up  entirely,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pips,  two  small  nutmegs,  half  an  ounce  of  salt, 
a large  teaspoonful  of  pounded  mace,  rather  more  of  ginger  in 
powder,  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  as  much  good  sherry  or 
Madeh’a.  Mince  these  ingredients  separately,  and  mix  the 
others  all  well  before  the  brandy  and  the  wine  are  added ; press 
the  whole  into  a jar  or  jars,  and  keep  it  closely  covered.  It 
should  be  stored  for  a few  days  before  it  is  used,  and  will  remain 
good  for  many  weeks.  Some  persons  like  a slight  flavouring  of 
cloves  in  addition  to  the  other  spices ; others  add  the  juice  of 
two  or  three  lemons,  and  a larger  quantity  of  brandy.  The 
inside  of  a tender  and  well-roasted  sirloin  of  beef  will  answer 
quite  as  well  as  the  tongue. 

Of  a fresh-boded  ox-tongue,  or  inside  of  roasted  sirloin,  1 lb. ; 
stoned  raisins  and  minced  apples,  each  2 lbs. ; currants  and  fine 
Lisbon  sugar,  each  2i  lbs. ; candied  orange,  lemon  or  citrou 
rind,  8 to  16  ozs. ; boiled  lemons,  2 large;  rinds  of  two  others, 
grated ; salt,  \ oz. ; nutmegs,  2 small ; pounded  mace,  1 large 
teaspoonful,  and  rather  more  of  ginger ; good  sherry  or  Madeua, 
I pint ; brandy,  i pint. 

Obs. — The  lemons  will  be  sufficiently  boiled  in  from  one  hour 
to  one  and  a quarter. 

SUPERLATIVE  MINCEMEAT. 

Take  four  large  lemons,  with  their  weight  of  golden  pippins 
pared  and  cored,  of  jar-raisins,  currants,  candied  citron  and 
orange -rind,  and  the  finest  suet,  and  a fourth  part  more  of 
pounded  sugar.  Boil  the  lemons  tender,  chop  them  small,  but 
be  careful  first  to  extract  all  the  pips ; add  them  to  the  other 
ingredients,  after  all  have  been  prepared  with  great  nicety,  and 
mix  the  whole  well  with  from  three  to  four  glasses  of  good 
brandy.  Apportion  salt  and  spice  by  the  preceding  receipt. 
We  thinli  that  the  weight  of  one  lemon,  in  meat,  improves  this 
mixture ; or,  in  lieu  of  it,  a small  quantity  of  crushed  macaroons 
added  just  before  it  is  baked. 
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MINCE  PIES.  (entremets.) 

Butter  some  tin  pattypans  well,  and  line  them  evenly  with 
fine  puff  paste  rolled  thin ; fill  them  with  mincemeat,  moisten  the 
edges  of  the  covers,  which  should  be  nearly  a quarter  of  an  inch* 
thick,  close  the  pies  carefully,  trim  otf  the  superfluous  paste, 
make  a small  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  crust  with  a fork  or 
the  point  of  a knife,  ice  the  pies  with  cold  water  and  silted 
sugar  (see  page  335),  or  not,  at  pleasure,  and  bake  them  half  an 
hour  in  a well-heated  but  not  fierce  oven : lay  a paper  over  them 
when  they  are  partially  done,  should  they  appear  likely  to  take 
too  much  colour. 

i hour. 

MINCE  PIES  ROYAE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Add  to  half  a pound  of  good  mincemeat  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  pounded  sugar,  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  a 
large  lemon,  one  ounce  of  clarified  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs;  beat  these  well  together,  and  half  fill,  or  rather  more, 
with  the  mixture,  some  pattypans  lined  with  fine  paste;  put 
them  into  a moderate  oven,  and  when  the  insides  are  just  set, 
ice  them  thickly  with  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  snow, 
and  mixed  quickly  at  the  moment  with  four  heaped  table- 
spoonsful  of  pounded  sugar ; set  them  immediately  into  the 
oven  again,  and  bake  them  of  a fine  light  brown. 

Mincemeat,  | lb. ; sugar,  li  oz. ; rind  and  juice,  1 large  lemon; 
butter,  1 oz. ; yolks,  4 eggs.  Icing : whites,  4 eggs ; sugar,  4 

.11  1 f oo  > o * 

tablespoonsiul. 

THE  monitor’s  TART,  OR  TOURTE  A LA  JUDD. 

Put  into  a German  enamelled  stewpan,  or  into  a delicately 
clean  saucepan,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  well -flavoured 
apples,  weighed  after  they  are  pared  and  cored ; add  to  them 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  fresh  butter,  cut  small,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  pounded 
cinnamon,  or  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Let 
them  stand  over,  or  by  the  side  of  a gentle  fire  until  they 
begin  to  soften,  and  toss  them  now  and  then  to  mingle  the  whole 
well,  but  do  not  stir  them  with  a spoon  ; they  should  all  remain 
unbroken  and  rather  firm.  Turn  them  into  a dish,  and  let 
them  become  cold.  Divide  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  good 
light  crust  into  two  equal  portions ; roll  out  one  quite  thin  and 
round,  flour  an  oven-leaf  and  lay  it  on,  as  the  tart  cannot  so 
well  be  moved  after  it  is  made ; place  the  apples  upon  it  in  the 
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form  of  a dome,  but  leave  a clear  space  of  an  incli  or  more 
round  the  edge  ; moisten  this  with  white  of  egg,  and  press  the 
remaining  half  of  the  paste  (which  should  be  rolled  out  to  the 
same  size,  and  laid  carefully  over  the  apples)  closely  upon  it : 
they  should  be  well  secured,  that  the  syrup  from  the  fruit  may 
not  burst  through.  Whisk  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a froth, 
brush  it  over  the  tart  with  a small  bunch  of  feathers,  sift  sugar 
thickly  over,  and  then  strew  upon  it  some  almonds  blanched 
and  roughly  chopped ; bake  the  tart  in  a moderate  oven  from 
thirty-live  to  forty-live  minutes.  It  may  be  tilled  with  peaches, 
or  apricots,  half  ste^yed,  like  the  apples,  or  with  cherries  merely 
rolled  in  line  sugar  ; or  with  the  pastry  cream  of  page  361. 

Light  paste,  i to  f lb. ; apples,  12  ozs. ; butter,  li  oz. ; sugar, 
4 ozs. ; glazing  of  egg  and  sugar ; almonds,  i oz. : 35  to  45 
minutes. 

PUDDING  PIES.  (entremets.) 

This  form  of  pastry  (or  its  name  at  least)  is,  we  believe, 
peculiar  to  the  county  of  Kent,  where  it  is  made  in  abundance, 
and  eaten  by  all  classes  of  people  during  Lent.  Boil  for  fifteen 
minutes  three  ounces  of  ground  rice*  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new 
milk,  and  when  taken  from  the  fire  stir  into  it  three  ounces  of 
butter  and  four  of  sugar ; add  to  these  six  well-beaten  eggs,  a 
grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  a llavouring  of  nutmeg  or  lemon-rind 
at  pleasure.  When  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold,  line  some  large 
pattypans  or  some  saucers  with  thin  pull*  paste,  fill  them  with  it 
three  parts  full,  strew  the  tops  thickly  with  currants  which  have 
been  cleaned  and  dried,  and  bake  the  pudding-pies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  in  a gentle  oven. 

Milk,  11  pint ; ground  rice,  3 ozs. ; 15  minutes.  Butter,  3 
ozs. ; sugar,  f lb. ; nutmeg  or  lemon-rmd ; eggs,  6 ; currants, 
4 to  6 ozs. : 15  to  20  minutes. 

PUDDING-PIES. 

(A  commoner  kind^ 

One  quart  of  new  milk,  five  ounces  of  ground  rice,  butter, 
one  ounce  and  a half  (or  more),  four  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
small  nutmeg  grated,  a pinch  of  salt,  four  large  eggs,  and  three 
ounces  of  currants. 

COCOA-NUT  CHEESE-CAKES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

{Jamaica  Receipti) 

Break  carefully  the  shell  of  the  nut,  that  the  liquid  it  con- 

♦ Or  rice-Jlour. 
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tains  may  not  escape  * Take  out  the  kernel,  wash  it  in  cold 
water,  pare  thinly  off  the  dark  skin,  and  grate  the  nut  on  a 
delicately  clean  bread-grater;  put  it,  with  its  weight  of  pounded 
sugar,  and  its  own  milk,  if  not  sour,  or  if  it  be,  a couple  of 
spoonsful  or  rather  more  of  water,  into  a silver  or  block-tiu 
saucepan,  or  a very  small  copper  stewpan  perfectly  tinned,  and 
keep  it  gently  stirred  over  a quite  clear  fire  until  it  is  tender : 
It  will  sometimes  require  an  hour’s  stewing  to  make  it  so. 
W hen  a little  cooled,  add  to  the  nut,  and  beat  well  with  it, 
some  eggs  properly  whisked  and  strained,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  halt  a lemon.  Line  some  pattypans  'with  fine  paste,  put  in 
the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cheese-cakes  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Grated  cocoa-nut,  6 ozs. ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; the  milk  of  the  nut, 
or  of  water,  2 large  tablespoonsM : § to  1 hour.  Eggs,  5 ; 
lemon-rind,  I of  1 : 13  to  15  minutes. 

Obs.—We  have  found  the  cheese-cakes  made  with  these  pro- 
portions very  excellent  mdeed,  but  should  the  mixture  be  con- 
sidered too  sweet,  another  egg  or  two  can  be  added,  and  a little 
brandy  also. 


LEMON  CHEESE-CAKES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

( Christ- Church-  College  Receipt.) 

Hasp  the  rind  of  a large  lemon  with  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar, 
then  crush,  and  mix  it  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  half 
the  quantity  of  whites,  well  whisked ; beat  these  together  tho- 
roughly ; add  to  them  four  tablespoonsful  of  cream,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  oiled  butter,  the  strained  juice  of  the  lemon,— 
which  must  be  stirred  quickly  in  by  degrees,  — and  a little 
orange-flower  brandy.  ^ Line  some  pattypans  with  thin  putf- 
paste,  half  fill  them  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  them  thirty 
minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Sugar,  4 ozs.;  rind  and  juice,  1 large  lemon;  butter,  4 ozs.; 
cream,  4 tablespoonsful;  orange-flower  brandy,  1 tablespooniuL 
bake  I hour.  ^ 


COMMON  LEMON  TARTLETS. 

Beat  four  eggs  until  they  are  exceedingly  light,  add  to  them 
gradually  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  whisk  these  to- 
gether for  five  minutes ; strew  lightly  in,  if  it  be  at  hand,  a 
dessertspoonful  of  potato-flour,  if  not,  of  commoir  flour  well 

is  brScen  elsewhere  stated,  is  best  secured  by  boring  the  sheU  before  it 
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dried  and  sifted  then  throw  into  the  mixture  by  slow  degrees, 
three  ounces  of  good  butter,  which  should  be  dissolved,  but 
only  just  luke-warm ; beat  the  whole  well,  then  stir  briskly  in, 
the  strained  juice  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon  and  a half. 
Line  some  pattypans  with  fine  puflp- paste  rolled  very  thin, 
fill  them  two  thirds  full,  and  bake  the  tartlets  about  twenty 
minutes,  in  a moderate  oven. 

Eggs,  4;  sugar,  4 ozs. ; potato -flour,  or  common  flour,  1 
dessertspoonful ; butter,  S ozs. ; juice  and  rind  of  1|  full-sized 
lemon : baked  15  to  20  minutes. 

MADAME  WERNEe’s  EOSENVIK  CHEESE-CAKES. 

Blanch  and  pound  to  the  finest  possible  paste,  four  ounces  of 
fine  fresh  Jordan  almonds, » with  a few  di’ops  of  lemon-juice  or 
water,  then  mix  with  them,  very  gradually  indeed,  six  fresh, 
and  thoroughly  well-whisked  eggs ; throAV  in  by  degrees  twelve 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  without  inter- 
mission all  the  time ; add  then  the  finely  grated  rinds  of  four 
small,  or  of  three  large  lemons,  and  afterwards,  by  very  slow 
degrees,  the  strained  juice  of  all.  When  these  ingredients  are 
perfectly  blended,  pour  to  them  in  small  portions,  four  ounces 
of  just  liquefied  butter  (six  of  clarified  if  exceedingly  rich  cheese- 
cakes are  wished  for),  and  again  whisk  the  mixture  lightly  for 
several  minutes;  thicken  it  over  the  fire  like  boiled  custard, 
and  either  put  it  into  small  pans  or  jars  for  storing,  f or 
fill  with  it,  one  third  full,  some  pattypans  lined  with  the 
finest  paste ; place  lightly  on  it  a layer  of  apricot,  orange,  or 
lemon-marmalade,  and  on  this  pour  as  much  more  of  the  mix- 
ture. Bake  the  cheese-cakes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes 
in  a moderate  oven.  They  are  very  good  without  the  layer  of 
preserve. 

Jordan  almonds,  4 ozs.;  eggs,  6;  sugar,  12  ozs.;  rinds  and 
strained  juice  of  4 small,  or  of  3 quite  large  lemons ; butter,  4 
ozs.  (6  for  rich  cheese-cakes)  ; layers  of  preserve.  Baked  15  to 
20  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

CREME  PATISSIERE,  OR  PASTRY  CREAM. 

To  one  ounce  of  fine  flour  add,  very  gradually,  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs;  stir  to  them  briskly,  and  in  small 

* A few  ratifias,  or  three  or  four  macaroons  rolled  to  powder,  or  a stale  sponge 
or  Naples  biscuit  or  two,  reduced  to  the  finest  crumbs,  may  be  substituted  for 
either  of  these  : more  lemon,  too,  can  be  added  to  the  taste. 

+ This  preparation  will  make  excellent  fanchonettes,  or  pastry-sandwiches.  It 
will  not  curdle  if  gently  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes  (and  stirred  without 
ceasing),  and  it  may  be  long  kept  afterwards. 
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portions  at  first,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  boiling  cream,  or  of 
cream  and  new  milk  mixed ; then  turn  the  whole  into  a clean 
stewpan,  and  stir  it  over  a very  gentle  fire  until  it  is  quite  thick, 
take  it  off,  and  stir  it  well  up  and  round ; replace  it  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  just  simmer  from  six  to  eight  minutes ; pour  it 
into  a basin,  and  add  to  it  immediately  a couple  of  ounces  of 
pounded  sugar,  one  and  a half  of  fresh  butter,  cut  small,  or 
clarified,  and  a spoonful  of  the  store  mixture  of  page  139,  or  a 
little  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  on  the  rind  of  a lemon. 
The  cream  is  rich  enough  for  common  use  without  further 
addition ; but  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ratifias,  crushed  almost  to 
powder  with  a paste  roller  im.proves  it  much,  and  they  should  be 
mixed  with  it  for  the  receipt  which  follows. 

Flour,  1 oz. ; yolks  of  eggs,  3 ; boiling  cream,  or  milk  and 
cream  mixed,  | pint : just  simmered,  6 to  8 minutes.  Butter, 
1 1 oz. ; sugar,  2 ozs. ; little  store-flavouring,  or  rasped  lemon- 
rind;  ratifias,  1|  oz. 

Obs. — This  is  an  excellent  preparation,  which  may  be  used 
for  tartlets,  cannelons,  and  other  forme  of  pastry,  with  extremely 
good  effect. 

SMALL  VOLS-AU-VENTS,  A LA  HOWITT.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Make  some  small  vols-au- vents  by  the  directions  of  page  351, 
either  in  the  usual  way,  or  with  the  rings  of  paste  placed  upon 
the  rounds.  Ice  the  edges  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  from  the 
oven,  by  sifting  fine  sugar  thickly  on  them,  and  then  holding  a 
salamander  or  heated  shovel  over  them,  until  it  melts  and  forms 
a sort  of  pale  barley-sugar  glaze.  Have  read}^,  and  quite  hot, 
some  creme  patissiere,  made  as  above;  fillthe  vols-au- vents  with 
it,  and  send  them  to  table  instantly. 

PASTRY  SANDWICHES. 

Divide  equally  in  two,  and  roll  off  square  and  as  thin  as 
possible,  some  rich  puff  crust  ;*  lay  one  half  on  a buttered  tin, 
or  copper  oven-leaf,  and  spread  it  lightly  with  fine  currant, 
strawberry  or  raspberry  jelly ; lay  the  remaining  half  closely 
over,  pressing  it  a little  with  the  rolling  pin  after  the  edges  are 
well  cemented  together  ; then  mark  it  into  divisions,  and  bake 
it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

LEMON  SANDWICHES. 

Substitute  for  preserve,  in  the  preceding  receipt,  the  lemon 
cheese-cake  mixture  of  page  361,  with  or  without,  the  almonds 
in  it. 

* Almond-paste  is  sometimes  substituted  for  tins. 
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FANCHONNETTES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Koll  out  very  thin  and  square  some  fine  puff  paste,  lay  it  on  a 
tin  or  copper  oven-leaf,  and  cover  it  equally  to  'vvithin  something 
less  than  an  inch  of  the  edge  with  peach  or  apricot  jam;  roll  a 
second  bit  of  paste  to  the  sam.e  size,  and  lay  it  carefully  over 
the  other,  having  first  moistened  the  edges  with  beaten  egg,  or 
water ; press  them  together  securely,  that  the  preserve  may  not 
escape ; pass  a paste  brush  or  small  bunch  of  feathers  dipped  in 
water  over  the  top,  sift  sugar  thickly  on  it,  then  with  the  back 
of  a knife,  mark  the  paste  into  divisions  of  uniform  size,  bake  it 
in  a well-heated  but  not  fierce  oven  for  twenty  minutes,  or 
rather  more,  and  cut  it  while  it  is  still  hot,  where  it  is  marked. 
The  fanchonnettes  should  be  about  three  inches  in  length 
and  two  in  width.  In  order  to  lay  the  second  crust  over  the 
preserve  without  disturbing  it,  wind  it  lightly  round  the  paste- 
roller,  and  in  untwisting  it,  let  it  fall  gently  over  the  other 
part. 

This  is  not  the  form  of  pasty  called  by  the  French  fan- 
chonneites. 

Fine  puff  paste,  1 lb.;  apricot  or  peach  jam,  4 to  6 ozs. : 
baked  20  to  25  minutes. 

CURRANT- JELLY  TARTLETS,  OR  CUSTARDS. 

Put  four  tablespoonsful  of  the  best  currant-jelly  into  a basin, 
and  stir  to  it  gradually  twelve  spoonsful  of  beaten  egg ; if  the 
preserve  be  rich  and  sweet,  no  sugar  will  be  required.  Line 
some  pans  with  paste  rolled  very  thin,  fill  them  with  the  cus- 
tard, and  bake  them  about  ten  minutes.* 

RAMEKINS  A l’uDE,  OR  SEFTON  FANCIES. 

Poll  out,  rather  thin,  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  fine  cream- 
crust,  or  feuilletage  (see  page  335)  ; take  nearly  or  quite  half 
its  weight  of  grated  Parmesan,  or  something  less  of  drj^  white 
English  cheese;  sprinkle  it  equally  over  the  paste,  fold  it 
together,  roll  it  out  very  lightly  twice,  and  continue  thus  until 
the  cheese  and  crust  are  well  mixed.  Cut  the  ramekins  with  a 
small  paste-cutter ; wash  them  with  yolk  of  egg  mixed  with  a 
little  milk,  and  bake  them  about  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  them 
very  hot. 

Cream- crust,  or  feuilletage,  6 ozs. ; Parmesan,  3 ozs. ; or 
English  cheese,  2|  ozs. : 15  minutes. 

f Strawberry  or  raspberry  jelly  will  answer  admirably  for  these. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 
BOILED  PUDDINGS^ 


Ingoldsby  Christmas  pudding. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

All  the  ingreclients  for  puddings  should  be  fresh  and  of  good 
quality.  It  is  a false  economy  to  use  for  them  such  as  have 
been  too  long  stored,  as  the  slightest  degree  of  mustiness  or 
taint  in  any  one  of  the  articles  of  which  they  are  composed 
will  spoil  all  that  are  combined  with  it.  Eggs  should  always 
be  broken  separately  into  a cup  before  they  are  thrown  together 
in  the  same  basin,  as  a single  very  bad  one  will  occasion  the 
loss  of  many  when  this  precaution  is  neglected.  They  should 
also  be  cleared  from  the  specks  with  scrupulous  attention, 
either  with  the  point  of  a small  three  pronged  fork,  while  they 
are  in  the  cup,  or  by  straining  the  whole  through  a fine  hair- 
sieve  after  they  are  beaten.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  suet  and 
milk  should  be  especially  attended  to,  before  they  are  mixed 
into  a pudding,  as  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than  the  first 
when  it  is  over-kept,  nor  worse  in  its  effect  than  the  curdling 
of  the  milk,  which  is  the  certain  result  of  its  being  ever  so 
slightly  soured. 

Currants  should  be  cleaned,  and  raisins  stoned  with  exceed- 
ing care ; almonds  and  spices  very  finely  pounded,  and  the 
rinds  of  oranges  or  lemons  rasped  or  grated  lightly  qff,  that  the 
bitter  part  of  the  skin  may  be  avoided,  when  they  are  used  for 
this,  or  for  any  other  class  of  dishes  ; if  pared,  they  should  be 
cut  as  thin  as  possible. 

Custard  puddings,  to  have  a good  appearance,  must  be  svn-- 
mered  only,  but  ivithout  ceasing ; for  if  boiled  in  a quick  and 
careless  manner,  the  surface,  instead  of  being  smooth  and. 
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velvety,  will  be  full  of  holes,  or  honey- combed,  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  whey  will  flow  from  it  and  mingle  with  the  sauce.  A 
thickly-buttered  sheet  of  writing-paper  should  be  laid  between 
the  custard  mixture  and  the  cloth,  before  it  is  tied  over,  or  the 
lid  of  the  mould  is  closed  upon  it ; and  the  mould  itself,  or  the 
basin  in  which  it  is  boiled,  and  which  should  always  be  quite 
full,  must  likewise  be  well  buttered;  and  after  it  is  lifted 
from  the  water  the  pudding  should  be  left  in  it  for  quite  five 
minutes  before  it  is  dished,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  spreading 
about. 

Batter  is  much  lighter  when  boiled  in  a cloth,  and  al- 
lowed full  room  to  swell,  than  when  confined  in  a mould: 
it  should  be  well  beaten  the  instant  before  it  is  poured  into 
it,  and  put  into  the  water  immediately  after  it  is  securely 
tied.  The  cloth  should  be  moist  and  thickly  floured,  and  the 
pudding  should  be  sent  to  table  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
after  it  is  done,  as  it  will  quickly  become  heavy.  This  applies 
equally  to  all  puddings  made  with  paste,  which  are  rendered 
uneatable  by  any  delay  in  serving  them  after  they  are  ready: 
they  should  be  opened  a little  at  the  top  as  soon  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  boiler  or  stewpan. 

Plum-puddings,  which  it  is  now  customaiy  to  boil  in  moulds, 
are  both  lighter  and  less  dry,  when  closely  tied  in  stout  cloths 
well  buttered  and  floured,  especially  when  they  are  made  in 
part  with  bread ; but  when  this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  allow  them  to  burn  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  in  which 
ihey  are  cooked  ; and  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  a plate  or  dish 
under  them,  by  way  of  precaution  against  this  mischance ; it 
will  not  they  so  much  matter  whether  they  be  kept  floating 
or  not.  It  is  thought  better  to  mix  these  entirely  (except  the 
liquid  portion  of  them)  the  day  before  they  are  boiled,  and  it 
is  perhaps  an  advantage  when  they  are  of  large  size  to  do  so, 
but  it  is  not  really  necessary  for  small  or  common  ones.  ^ 

A xiery  little  salt  improves  all  sweet  puddings,  by  taking  oflf 
the  insipidity,  and  bringing  out  the  full  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients,  but  its  presence  should  not  be  in  the  slightest  deo-ree 
^ercepiihle.  When  brandy,  wine,  or  lemon-juice  is  added  to  them 
it  should  be  stirred  in  briskly,  and  by  degrees,  quite  at  last,  as  it 
would  be  likely  otherwise  to  curdle  the  milk  or  eggs. 

Many  persons  prefer  their  puddings  steamed ; but  when  this 
is  not  done,  they  should  be  dropped  into  plenty  of  boiling  water 
and  be  kept  well  covered  with  it  until  they  are  ready  to  serve* 
and  the  boiling  should  never  be  allowed  to  cease  for  an  instant’ 
for  they  soon  become  heavy  if  it  be  interrupted.  ’ 
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Pudding  and  dumpling  cloths  should  not  only  be  laid  into 
plenty  of  v ater  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  off,  and  washed  after- 
waids,  as  we  shall  diiect,  but  it  is  essential  to  their  perfect  sweet 
ness  that  they  should  be  well  and  quickly  dried  (in  the  open  air 
it  possible),  then  folded  and  kept  in  a clean  drawer.  We  have 
known  them  left  wet  by  a careless  servant,  until  when  brouo-ht 
forward  for  use,  they  were  as  offensive  almost  as  meat  that  Ld 
been  too  long  kept.  To  prevent  their  ever  impartino-  an 
unpleasant  flavour  when  used,  they  should  be  washed  in  S lev 
made  as  follows ; but  when  from  any  ckcumstance  this  cannJt 
be  done,  and  soap  is  used  for  them,  they  should  be  rinsed  and 

soaked  in  abundance  of  water,  which  should  be  chano-ed  several 
times.  ° 

A Xiin,  Oxv  LEY,  FOR  WASHING  PUDDING-CEOTHS. 

To  a pint  of  wood  ashes  pour  three  quarts  of  boilino-  water 
and  either  wash  the  cloths  in  the  mixture  without  strainmo’  it  or 
give  them  two  or  three  minutes  boil  in  it  first,  then  let  the  whole 
cool  together;  wash  the  cloths  perfectly  clean,  and  rinse  them 
in  abundance  of  water,  changing  it  several  times:  this  both  takes 
the  grease  off,  and  renders  them  very  sweet.  Two  ounces  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  water  Avill  ansAver  almost  as  AA'ell 
provided  the  rmsmg  afterwards  be  carefully  attended  to. 

TO  CLEAN  CURRANTS  FOR  PUDDINGS  OR  CAKES. 

Put  them  into  a cullendei,  streAV  a handful  of  flour  over  them, 
and  rub  them  with  the  hands  to  separate  the  lumps,  and  to  detach 
the  stalks ; Avork  them  round  in  the  cullender,  and  shake  it  Avell 
when  the  small  stalks  and  stones  Avill  fall  throuo-h  it  Next 
pour  plenty  of  cold  Avater  over  the  currants,  draiiq  and  spread 
them  on  a soft  cloth,  press  it  OA'er  them  to  absorb  the  moisture 
and  then  lay  them  on  a very  clean  oven-tin,  or  a large  dish  and 
dry  them  veiy  giadually  (or  they  Avill  become  hard),  either  in  a 
cool  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  taking  care  in  the  latter  case  tliat 
they  aie  not  placed  sufficiently  near  it  for  the  ashes  to  fall 
amongst  them  When  they  are  perfectly  dry,  clear  them 
entirely  from  the  remaining  stalks,  and  from  evm,  stone  that 
may  be  amongst  them.  The  best  mode  of  detecting  these  is  to 
lay  the  fruit  at  the  far  end  of  a large  Aidiite  dish,  or  sheet  of 
paper,  and  to  pass  it  lightly,  and  in  very  small  poiitions, 
^^do  toAvards  oneself,  examining  it  closely  as  this 

TO  MIX  BATTER  FOR  PUDDINGS. 

Put  the  flour  and  salt  into  a boAvl,  and  stir  them  together ; 
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whisk  the  eggs  thoroughly,  strain  them  through  a fine  hair-sieve, 
and  add  them  t-ery  gradually  to  the  flour ; for  if  too  mucli 
liquid  be  poured  to  it  at  once  'it  will  be  full  of  lumps,  and  it  is 
easy,  with  care,  to  keep  the  batter  perfectly  smooth.  Beat  it 
well,  and  lightly  with  the  back  of  a strong  wooden  spoon,  and 
after  the  eggs  are  added  thin  it  with  milk  to  a.  proper  consist 
tency.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  separately  to  a solid  froth, 
and  stirred  gently  into  the  mixture  the  instant  before  it  is  tied 
up  for  boiling,  or  before  it  is  put  into  the  oven  to  be  baked,  will 
render  it  remarkably  light.  When  fruit  is  added  to  the  batter, 
it  must  be  made  thicker  than  when  it  is'  served  plain,  or  it  Avili 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  pudding.  Batter  should  never  stick 
to  the  knife  when  it  is  sent  to  table  ; it  will  do  this  both  Avhen  a 
sufficient  number  of  eggs  are  not  mixed  Avith  it,  and  Avhen  it  is 
not  enough  cooked.  About  four  eggs  to  the  half  pound  of  flour 
Avill  make  it  firm  enough  to  cut  smoothly. 

SUET-CRUST,  FOR  MEAT  OR  FRUIT  PUDDINGS. 

Clear  off  the  skin  from  some  fresh  beef  kidney-suet,  and  Avith 
a sharp  knife  slice  it  thin,  free  it  entirely  from  fibre,  and  mince 
it  very  fine  : six  ounces  thus  prepared  will  be  found  quite  suffi- 
cient lor  a pound  of  flour.  Mix  them  well  together,  add  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  for  meat  puddings,  and  a third  as  much  for 
fruit  ones,  and  sufficient  cold  Avater  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
very  firm  paste ; work  it  smooth,  and  roll  it  out  of  equal  thick- 
ness when  it  is  used.  The  Aveight  of  suet  should  be  taken  after 
it  is  minced.  This  crust  is  so  much  lighter,  and  more  Avhole- 
some  than  that  which  is  made  with  butter,  that  Ave  cannot  refrain 
from  recommending  it  in  preference  to  our  readers.  Some  cooks 
merely  slice  the  suet  in  thin  shavings,  mix  it  with  the  flour,  and 
beat  the  crust  Avith  a paste  roller,  until  the  flour  and  suet  are 
perfectly  incorporated. 

_ Flour,  2 lbs. ; suet,  12  ozs. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; water,  1 
pint. 

BUTTER  CRUST  FOR  PUDDINGS. 

AVhen  suet  is  disliked  for  crust,  butter  must  supply  its  place, 
but  there  must  be  no  intermixture  of  lard  in  paste  which  is  to  be 
boiled.  Eight  ounces  to  the  pound  of  flour  will  render  it  suffi- 
ciently rich  for  most  eaters,  and  less  will  generally  be  preferred ; 
rich  crust  of  this  kind  being  more  indigestible  by  far  than  that 
which  is  baked.  The  butter  may  be  lightly  broken  into  the 
flour  before  the  Avater  is  added,  or  it  may  be  laid  on,  and  rolled 
into  the  paste  as  for  puff-crust.  A small  portion  of  salt  must 
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"be  added  to  it  always,  and  for  a meat  pudding  the  same  propor- 
tion as  directed  in  the  preceding  receipt.  For  kitchen,  or  for 
quite  common  family  puddings,  butter  and  clarified  dripping  are 
used  sometimes  in  equal  proportions.  From  three  to  four 
ounces  of  each  will  be  sufficient  for  the  pound  and  quarter  of 
flour. 

1 Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  8 ozs. ; salt,  for  fruit  puddings,  salt- 
spoonful  ; for  meat  puddings,  ^ teaspoonful. 

I BEEF- STEAK,  OK  JOHN  BULl’s  PUDDING. 

This,  and  all  other  meat  puddings  are  more  conveniently  made 
in  deep  pans  or  basins  having  a thick  rim,  below  Avhich  the 
cloths  can  be  tied  without  the  hazard  of  their  slipping  off;  and 
as  the  puddings  should  by  no  means  be  turned  out  before  they 
are  sent  to  table,  a basin  or  pan  to  match  the  dinner-service,  at 
least  in  colour^  is  desirable.*  Roll  out  a suet  crust  to  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  line  evenly  with  it  a quart,  or  any  other  sized 
basin  that  may  be  preferred,  and  raise  the  crust  from  an  inch  and 
a half  to  two  inches  above  the  edge.  Fill  it  with  layers  of  well- 
kept  rump- steak,  neatly  trimmed,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  or  cayenne ; pour  in  some  cold  water  to  make  the  gravy ; 
roll  out  the  cover,  moisten  the  edge,  as  vrell  as  that  of  the 
pudding;  draw  and  press  them  together  carefully,  fold  them 
over,  shake  out  a cloth  lyhich  has  been  dipped  into  hot  water, 
wrung  out,  and  well  floured ; tie  it  over  the  pudding, ^ gather 
the  corners  together,  tie  them  over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  put 
it  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water,  and  let  it  remain  in  from 
three  to  five  hours,  according  to  its  size.  The  instant  it  is  lifted 
out,  stick  a fork  quite  through  the  middle  of  the  crust  to  pre- 
vent its  bursting ; remove  the  cloth  quickly,  and  cut  a small 
round  or  square  in  the  top  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape,  and  serve 
the  pudding  immediately.  Though  not  considered  very  admis- 
sible to  an  elegantly  served  table,  this  is  a favourite  dish  with 
many  persons,  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  great  esteem  with  Sussex 
sportsmen,  for  whom  it  is  often  provided  in  preference  to  fare 
which  requires  greater  exactness  in  the  time  of  cooking;  as  an 
additional  hour’s  boiling,  or  even  more,  will  have  little  effect  on 

* It  is  now  customary'  in  many  families  to  ha've  both  meat  and  fruit  puddin_^s 
"boiled  and  served  in  pie  or  tart-dishes.  They  are  lined  entirely  with  very  thin 
crust,  or  merely  rimmed  witli  it,  according  to  taste;  then  filled,  closed,  and  cookea 
in  tlie  usual  manner.  Tlie  plan  is  a good  and  convenient  one,  where  the  light 
upper-crust  is  preferred  to  the  lieavy  and  sodden  part  which  is  xinder  the  meat. 
Ill  Kent  and  Sussex,  siiallow  pans,  in  form  somewliat  resembling  a large  deep 
saucer,  are  sold  expressly  for  boiling  meat  puddings. 
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a large  piidclmg  of  this  kind,  beyond  reducing  the  quantity  of 
gravy,  and  rendering  it  very  thick.  o ^ j 

Some  cooks  flour  the  meat  slightly  before  it  is  laid  into  the 
crust,  but  we  do  not  think  it  an  improvement : where  fat  is 
liked,  a portion  may  be  added  with  the  lean,  but  all  skin  and 
sinew  should  be  carefully  rejected.  Beat' the  steak  with  a paste 
pller,  snould  it  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  tender,  and  divide 
it  into  portions  about  the  size  of  two  Angers.  Tavo  or  three 
dozens  Of  oysters,  bearded  and  washed  free  from  grit  in  their 
OAAm  liquor  (which  should  afterwards  be  strained  and  poured 
into  the  pudding),  may  be  intermingled  with  the  meat. 

A true  epicurean  receipt  for  this  dish  directs  the  crust  to  be 
made  AArith  ?;e«/-kidney  suet,  and  Ailed  with  alternate  layers  of 
the  inside  of  the  sirloin,  sliced  and  seasoned,  and  of  Ane  plump 
native  oysters,  intermixed  Aidth  an  occasional  small  slice  of  the 
veal  fat. 


SMALL  BEEP- STEAK  PUDDING. 

Make  into  a very  Arm,  smooth  paste,  one  pound  of  flour,  six 
ounces  of  beef-suet,  Anely  minced,  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
half  a pint  of  cold  water.  Line  with  this  a basin  Avhich  holds  a 
pmt  and  a half.  Season  a pound  of  tender  steak,  free  from  bone 
and  skin,  wnth  half  an  ounce  of  salt  and  half  a teaspoonful 
of  pepper  well  mixed  together;  lay  it  in  the  crust,  pour  in  a 
quarter-pint  of  water,  roil  out  the  cover,  close  the  pudding  care- 
iLilly,  tie  a floured  cloth  over,  and  boil  it  three  hours  and  a half. 
Ve  give  this  leccipt  in  addition  to  the  preceding  one,  as  an 
exact  guide  for  the  proportions  of  meat-puddings  in  general. 

Floui,  1 lb. ; suet,  6 ozs. ; salt,  ^ teaspoonful ; water,  ^ pint* 
rump-steak,  1 lb. ; salt,  g oz. ; pepper,  ^ teaspoonful 
pmt : 31  hours. 


; water,  |- 


RUTH  PINCH  S BEEF-STEAK  PUDDING. 

To  make  Ruth  Pinclis^  celebrated  pudding  (known  also  as 
heef-^teak  pudding  a la  Dicltens),  substitute  six  ounces  of  butter 
lor  the  suet  in  this  receipt,  and  moisten  the  paste  with  the  well- 
beaten  yolks  of  four  eggs,  or  with  three  whole  ones,  mixed  with 
a little  water ; butter  the  basin  very  thickly  before  the  crust  is 
laid  in,  as  the  pudding  is  to  be  turned  out  of  it  for  table.  In 
ail  else  proceed  exactly  as  above. 

SUPERLATIVE  BEEF-PUDDING. 

^ Take  a Ane  Avoodcock  that  is  ready  for  the  spit,  and  put  it 
mto  the  middle  of  a large  beef-pudding,  laying  the  meat  under, 
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over,  and  round  it ; finish  it  as  usual,  and  boil  it  four  hours  or 
more ; the  fine  flavour  of  the  bird  will  pervade  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  pudding. 

MUTTON  PUDDING. 

Mutton  freed  perfectly  from  fat,  and  mixed  with  two  or  three 
sliced  kidneys,  makes  an  excellent  pudding.  The  meat  may  be 
sprinkled  with  fine  herbs  as  it  is  laid  into  the  crust.  This  will 
require  rather  less  boilmg  than  the  preceding  puddings,  but  it 
is  made  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

PARTRIDGE  PUDDING. 

Skul  a couple  of  well-kept  partridges  and  cut  them  down  into 
joints ; line  a deep  basin  with  suet  crust,  observing  the  directions 
given  in  the  preceding  receipts  ; lay  in  the  bhds,  which  should 
be  rather  highly  seasoned  with  pepper  or  cayenne,  and  mode- 
rately with  salt ; pour  in  water  for  the  gravy,  close  the  pudding 
with  care,  and  boil  it  from  three  hours  to  three  and  a halt. 
The  true  flavour  of  the  game  is  admirably  preserved  by  this 
mode  of  cooking.  When  mushrooms  are  plentiful,  put  a layer 
of  buttons,  or  small  flaps,  cleaned  as  for  pickling,  alternately 
with  a layer  of  partridge,  in  filling  the  pudding,  which  will 
then  be  most  excellent  eating  : the  crust  may  be  left  untouched, 
and  merely  emptied  of  its  contents,  where  it  is  objected  to;  or 
its  place  may  be  supplied  with  a richer  one  made  of  butter.  ^ A 
seasoning  of  pounded  mace  or  nutmeg  can  be  used  at  discretion. 
Puddings  of  veal,  chickens,  and  young  rabbits,  may  all  be  made 
by  this  receipt,  or  with  the  addition  of  oysters,  which  we  have 
alread}^  noticed. 


COMMON  BATTER  PUDDING. 

Beat  four  eggs  thoroughly,  mix  with  them  half  a pint  of 
milk,  and  pass  them  through  a sieve,  add  them  by  degrees  to 
half  a pound  of  flour,  and  when  the  hatter  is  perfectly  smooth, 
thin  it  with  another  half  pint  of  milk.  Shake  out  a wet  pud- 
ding cloth,  flour  it  well,  pour  the  batter  in,  leave  it  room  to 
swell,  tie  it  securely,  and  put  it  immediately  into  plenty  of  fast- 
boiling water.  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  will  boil  it.  Send  it 
to  table  the  instant  it  is  dished,  with  wine  sauce,  a hot  compote 
of  fruit,  or  raspberry  vinegar : this  last  makes  a delicious  pudding 
sauce.  Unless  the  liquid  be  added  very  gradually  to  the  flour, 
and  the  mixture  be  well  stirred  and  beaten  as  each  portion  is 
ponred  to  it,  the  batter  will  not  be  smooth ; to  render  it  very 
light,  a portion  of  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  or  the  whole  of  them, 
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sliould  be  wbisked  to  a frotb  and  stirred  into  it  just  before  it  is 
put  into  the  cloth. 

Flour,  ^ lb. ; eggs,  4;  salt,  f teaspoonful;  milk,  1 pint:  1 hour 
and  10  minutes. 

Obs. — Modern  taste  is  in  favour  of  puddings  boiled  in  moulds, 
but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  they  are  seldom  or  ever  so  light 
as  those  which  are  tied  in  cloths  only.  Where  appearance  is  the 
first  consideration,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  the  moulds, 
of  coui’se. 

ANOTHER  BATTER  PUDDING. 

Mix  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  smoothly  with  three  heaped 
tablespoonsful  of  flour,  thin  the  batter  with  new  milk  until  it  is 
of  the  consistency  of  cream,  whisk  the  whites  of  eggs  apart,  stir 
them  into  the  batter,  and  boil  the  pudding  in  a floured  cloth  or 
buttered  basin  for  an  hour.  Before  it  is  served,  cut  the  top 
quickly  into  large  dice,  half  through  the  pudding,  pour  over  it 
a small  jarful  of  fine  currant,  raspberry,  or  strawberry  jelly,  and 
send  it  to  table  without  delay. 

Flour,  3 tablespoonsful ; eggs,  3 ; salt,  J teaspoonful ; milk, 
from  i to  a whole  pint : 1 hour. 

Obs. — For  a very  large  pudding,  double  the  quantity  of  in- 
gredients and  the  time  of  boiling  will  be  required. 

BLACK-CAP  PUDDING. 

Make  a good  light  thin  batter,  and  just  before  it  is  poured 
into  the  cloth  stir  to  it  half  a pound  of  currants,  well  cleaned 
and  dried ; these  will  sink  to  the  lower  part  of  the  pudding  and 
blacken  the  surface.  Boil  it  the  usual  time,  and  dish  it  with  the 
dark  side  uppermost ; send  very  sweet  sauce  to  table  with  it. 
Some  cooks  butter  a mould  thickly,  strew  in  the  currants,  and 
pour  the  batter  on  them,  which  produces  the  same  appearance 
as  when  the  ingredients  are  tied  in  a cloth. 

BATTER  PRUIT  PUDDING. 

Butter  thickly  a basin  which  holds  a pint  and  a half,  and  fill 
it  nearly  to  the  brim  with  good  boiling  apples  pared,  cored,  and 
quartered;  pour  over  them  a batter  made  with  four  table- 
spoonsful of  flour,  two  large  or  three  small  eggs,  and  half  a pint 
of  milk.  Tie  a buttered  and  floured  cloth  over  the  basin,  which 
ought  to  be  quite  full,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  an  hour  and  a 
quarter.  Turn  it  into  a hot  dish  when  done,  and  strew  sugar 
thickly  over  it : this,  if  added  to  the  batter  at  first  renders  it 
heavy. ' Morelia  cherries  make  a very  superior  pudding  of  this 
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kind ; and  green  gooseberries,  damsons,  and  various  other  fruits, 
answer  for  it . extremely  well:  the  time  of  boiling  it  must  be 
varied  according  to  their  quality  and  its  size. 

For  a pint  and  half  mould  or  basin  filled  to  the  brim  with 
apples  or  other  fruit ; flour,  4 tablespoonsful ; eggs,  2 large  or  3 
small ; milk,  pint : hour. 

Obs. — Apples  cored,  halved,  and  mixed  with  a good  batter, 
make  an  excellent  baked  pudding,  as  well  as  red  currants, 

^ cherries,  and  plums  of  different  sorts. 

KENTISH  SUET  PUDDING. 

To  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  add  half  a pound  of  finely 
minced  beef-suet,*  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a quarter  one 
of  pepper ; mix  these  into  a smooth  paste,  with  one  well-beaten 
egg,  and  a little  cold  milk  or  water ; make  it  into  the  shape  of 
a paste-roller,  fold  a floured  cloth  round  it,  tie  the  ends  tightly, 
and  boil  it  for  a couple  of  hours.  In  Kent  this  pudding  is 
usually  sent  to  table  with  boiled  beef,  and  is  sometimes  cooked 
with  it  also.  It  is  very  good  sliced  and  broiled,  or  browmed  in 
a Dutch  oven,  after  having  become  quite  cold. 

Flour,  1-^-  lb. ; suet,  ^ lb. ; salt,  ^ teaspoonful;  half  as  much 
pepper ; 1 egg ; little  milk  or  water : boiled  2 hours. 

ANOTHER.  SUET  PUDDING. 

Make  into  a somewhat  lithe,  but  smooth  paste,  half  a pound 
of  fine  stale  bread-crumbs,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour, 
from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  beef-suet,  chopped  extremely 
small,  a large  half- teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  rather  less  of  pepper, 
with  two  eggs  and  a little  milk.  Boil  it  two  hours  and  a 
quarter. 

A CHEAP  SUET  PUDDING. 

With  a pound  of  flour  mix  well  an  equal  weight  of  good 
potatoes  boiled  and  grated  (or  prepared  by  Captain  Kater’s 
receipt,  page  302),  a quarter  pound  of  suet,  and  a small  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Make  these  into  a stiff  batter,  with  milk,  and 
boil  the  pudding  one  hour  in  a well-floured  cloth. 

apple,  CURRANT,  CHERRY,  OR  OTHER  FRESH  FRUIT  PUDDING. 

Make  a paste  as  for  a beef-steak  pudding,  either  with  suet  or 
butter ; lay  into  a basm  a wnll-floured  cloth,  which  has  been 

* common  fault  with  bad  and  careless  cooks  is,  that  of  using  for  paste 

and  lyiddings  suet  coarsely  clioirpcd,  which  is,  to  many  eaters,  distasteful  to  the 
last  degree. 
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clipped  into  hot  water,  wrung  dry,  and  shaken  out;  roll  the 
paste  thin,  press  it  evenly  into  the  basin  upon  the  cloth,  fill  it 
vitli  apples,  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  or  with  any  other 
fruit ; put  on  the  cover,  taking  care  to  moisten  the  edges  of  the 
paste,  to  press  them  well  together,  and  fold  them  over  • o-ather 
up  the  ends  of  the  cloth,  and  tie  it  firmly  close  to  the  pudding, 
which  .^lould  then  he  dropped  into  plenty  of  fast  boiling  water. 

\\  hen  it  is  done,  lift  it  out  by  twisting  a strong  fork  into  the 
eorner  of  the  cloth,  turn  it  gently  into  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to 
DC  S6r\6d5  and  cut  ininiGdiatcly  a srn  ail  round  or  S(|uarc  from 
the  top,  or  the  pudding  will  quickly  become  heavy;  send  it  to  ' 
table  without  the  slightest  delay,  accompanied  by  pounded,  and 
by  good  Lisbon  sugar,  as  many  persons  prefer  the  latter,  from 
Its  imparting  a more  mellowed  flavour  to  the  fruit.  A small 
slice  of  fresh  butter,  and  some  finely  grated  nutmeg,  are  usually 
considered  improvements  to  an  apple  pudding ; the  juice,  and 
the  grated  rind  of  a lemon  may  be  added  with  good  effect,  when 
the  fiuit  is  laid  into  the  crust,  especially  in  spring,  when  the 
apples  generally  will  have  become  insipid  in  their  flavour. 

Yv  lien  puddings  arc  preferred  boiled  in  moulds  or  basins,  these 
must  be  thicivly  buttered  before  the  paste  is  laid  into  them,  and 
the  puddings  must  be  turned  from  them  gently,  that  thev  mav 
not  burst.  j 

Currant,  gooseberry,  or  cherry  pudding,  1 to  1|-  hour. 
Greengage,  damson,  mussel,  or  other  plum,  1 to  1|  hour. 

Apple  pudding,  from  1 to  2 hours,  according  to  its  size,  and 
the  time  of  year. 

Ods.  If  made  of  codlings,  an  apple  pudding  will  require 
only  so  much  boiling  as  may  be  needed  for  the  crust. 

A COMMON  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Make  a light  crust  with  one  pound  of  flour,  and  six  ounces  of 
very  finely  minced  beef-suet,  roll  it  thin,  and  fill  it  with  one 
pound  and  a quarter  of  good  boiling  apples ; add  the  grated  rind 
and  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon,  tie  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it 
one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  before  Christmas,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  longer  after  Christmas.  A small  slice 
of  flesh  butter,  stiiied  into  it  Avhen  it  is  sweetened  will,  to  many 
tastes,  be  an  acceptable  addition;  grated  nutmeg,  or  a little 
cinnamon  in  fine  powder,  may  be  substituted  for  the  lemon-rind 
when  either  is  preferred.  To  convert  this  into  a richer  puddino- 
use  half  a pound  of  butter  for  the  crust,  and  add  to  the  apples  a 
jspoonful  or  two  of  orange  or  quince  marmalade. 

Crust . flour,  1 lb. ; suet,  b ozs.  Truit,  pared  and  cored, 
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lb. ; juice  and  rind  of  1 small  lemon  (or  some  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon  in  powder). 

Richer  pudding : flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  ^ lb. ; in  addition  to 
fiuit,  1 or  2 tablespoonsful  of  orange  or  quince  marmalade. 

THE  publisher’s  PUDDING. 

This  pudding  can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich.  First  blanch, 
and  then  beat  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste,  six  ounces  of 
fresh  Jordan  almonds,  and  a dozen  bitter  ones;  pour  very 
gradually  to  them.,  in  the  mortar,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
boiling  cream;  then  turn  them  into  a cloth,  and  wing  it  from 
them  again  with  strong  expression.  Heat  a full  half  pint  of  it 
afresh,  and  pour  it,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  upon  four  ounces  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  set  a plate  over,  and  leave  them  to  become  nearly 
cold;  then  mix  thoroughly  with  them  four  ounces  of  macaroons, 
crushed  tolerably  small ; five  of  finely  minced  beef-suet,  five  of 
marrow,  cleared  very  carefully  from  fibre,  and  from  the  splinters 
of  bone  which  are  sometimes  found  in  it,  and  shred  not  very 
small,  two  ounces  of  flour,  six  of  pounded  sugar,  four  of  dried 
cherries,  four  of  the  best  Muscatel  raisins,  weighed  after  they 
are  stoned,  half  a pound  of  candied  citron,  or  of  citron  and 
orange-rind  mixed,  a quarter  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a nutmeg, 
the  yolks  only  of  seven  full-sized  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of  a large 
lemon,  and  last  of  all,  a glass  of  the  best  Cognac  brandy,  which 
must  be  stirred  briskly  in  by  slow  degrees^.  Pom.'  the  mixture 
into  a thickly  buttered  mould  or  basin,  which  contains  a full 
quart,  fill  it.  to  the  brim,  lay  a sheet  of  buttered  writing-paper 
over,  then  a well-floured  cloth,  tie  them  securely,  and  boil  the 
pudding  for  four  hours  and  a quarter ; let  it  stand  for  a couple 
of  minutes  before  it  is  turned  out ; dish  it  carefully,  and  serve  it 
with  the  German  pudding  sauce  of  page  126. 

Jordan  almonds,  6 ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  12 ; cream,  f pint ; 
bread-crumbs,  4 ozs.;  cream  wrung  from  almonds,  I pint; 
crushed  macaroons,  4 ozs. ; flour,  2 ozs. ; beef-suet,  5 op. ; 
marrow,  5 ozs. ; dried  cherries,  4 ozs. ; stoned  Muscatel  raisins, 
4 ozs. ; pounded  sugar,  6 ozs. ; candied  citron  (or  citron  and 
orange-rind  mixed),  g lb. ; pmch  of  salt ; g nutmeg ; grated 
rind  1 lemon ; yolks  of  eggs,  7 ; best  cognac,  1 wineglassful ; 
boiled  in  mould  or  basin,  4^  hours. 

Obs. — This  pudding,  which,  if  well  made,  is  very  light  as  well 
as  rich,  will  be  sufficiently  good  for  most  tastes  without  the 
almonds : when  they  are  omitted,  the  boiling  cream  must  be 
poured  at  once  to  the  bread-crumbs. 
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HER.  majesty’s  PUDDING. 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  new  milk  half  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  into 
short  len^hs,  and  bruised;  simmer  them  gently  together  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  strain  the  milk  through  muslin  to  half  a 
pint  of  cream ; put  these  again  on  the  fire  in  a clean  saucepan, 
with  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  pour  them,  when  they  boil, 
to  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  very  fresh  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture 
often  until  it  is  nearly  or  quite  cold,  and  boil  it  as  gently 
as  possible  for  an  hour  in  a well-buttered  mould  or  basin 
that  will  just  hold  it.  Let  it  stand  for  four  minutes  at  least 
before  it  is  turned  out ; dish  it  carefully,  strew,  and  garnish  it 
thickly  with  branches  of  preserved  barberries,  or  send  it  to  table 
with  a rich  syrup  of  fresh  fruit,  or  with  clear  fruit-jelly,  melted. 
T\^e  have  had  often  a compote  (see  Sweet  Dishes)  of  currants, 
cherries,  or  plums  served,  and  greatly  relished  with  this  pudding, 
which  we  can  recommend  to  our  readers  as  an  extremely 
delipte  one.  The  flavouring  may  be  varied  with  bitter  almonds, 
lemon-rind,  noyeau,  or  aught  else  which  may  be  better  liked 
than  the  vanilla. 

ISTew  milk,  1 pint ; vanilla,  J pod : 20  minutes.  Cream,  ^ 
pint ; sugar,  3 ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  8 : 1 hour. 

_ 0^5.— The  cook  must  be  reminded  that  unless  the  eggs  be 
stirred  briskly  as  the  boiling  milk  is  gradually  poured  to  them, 
they  will  be  likely  to  curdle.  A buttered  paper  should  always 
be  put  over  the  basin  before  the  cloth  is  tied  on,  for  all  custard 
puddings. 

SMALL  CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

{Aldehurgh  White  Lion  Receipt.) 

Dissolve  in  half  a pint  of  new  milk  a dessertspoonful  of 
pounded  sugar,  and  pour  it  to  three  well-beaten  eggs ; strain 
the  mixture  into  a buttered  basin,  which  should  be  full : lay  a 
half  sheet  of  buttered  writing  paper,  and  then  a floured  cloth 
over  it,  and  tie  them  tightly  on ; boil  the  pudding  gently  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  let  it  stand  four  or  five  more  before  it 
is  turned  out,  that  it  may  not  sjiread  in  the  dish.  Serve  it  with 
wine  sauce. 

New  milk,  I pint;  sugar,  1 dessertspoonful;  fresh  eggs,  3: 
25  minutes. 

COMMON  CUSTARD  PUDDING. 

misk  three  eggs  well,  put  them  into  a pint  basin,  and  add  to 
them  sufficient  milk  to  fill  it ; then  strain,  flavour,  and  sweeten 
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it  witli  fine  sugar ; boil  the  pudding  very  softly  for  an  exact 
half  liour,  let  it  stand  a few  minutes,  dish,  and  serve  it  with 
sugar  sifted  over,  and  sweet  sauce  in  a tureen,  or  send  stewed 
gooseberries,  currants,  or  cherries  to  table  with  it.  A small 
quantity  of  lemon-brandy,  or  of  ratifia  can  be  added,  to  give  it 
flavour,  when  it  is  made,  or  the  sugar  with  which  it  is  sweetened 
may  be  rasped  on  a lemon  or  an  orange,  then  crushed  and 
dissolved  in  the  milk ; from  an  ounce  and  a half  to  two  ounces 
will  be  sufficient  for  general  taste. 

PRINCE  Albert’s  pudding. 

Beat  to  a cream  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,*  and  mix  with 
it  by  degrees  an  equal  weight  of  pounded  loaf-sugar,  dried  and 
sifted ; add  to  these,  after  they  have  been  well  beaten  together, 
first  the  yolks,  and  then  the  whites  of  five  fresh  eggs,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  whisked  apart;  now  strew  lightly  in, 
half  a pound  of  the  finest  flour,  dried  and  sifted,  and  last  of  all, 
half  a pound  of  jar  raisins,  weighed  after  they  are  stoned.  Put 
these  ingredients,  perfectly  mixed,  into  a well-buttered  mould, 
or  floured  cloth,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  three  hours.  Serve 
it  with  punch  sauce.  ^Pe  recommend  a little  pounded  mace,  or 
the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  to  vary  the  flavour  of  this 
excellent  pudding;  and  that  when  a mould  is  used,  slices  of 
candied  peel  should  be  laid  rather  thickly  over  it  after  it  is 
buttered. 

Presh  butter,  pounded  sugar,  flour,  stoned  raisins,  each  lb.  ; 
eggs,  5 : 3 hours. 

GERMAN  PUDDING,  AND  SAUCE. 

Stew,  until  very  tender  and  diy,  three  ounces  of  ivliole  rice 
in  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk  ; when  a little  cooled,  mix  with 
it  three  ounces  of  beef-suet,  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of  candied  orange  or  lemon-rind,  six 
ounces  of  sultana  raisins,  and  three  large  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
strained.  Boil  the  pudding  in  a buttered  basin,  or  in  a well- 
floured  cloth,  for  two  hours  and  a quarter,  and  serve  it  with  the 
following  sauce  : — Dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half  of  sugar  broken 
small  in  two  glasses  of  sherry,  or  of  any  other  white  wine,  and 
stir  them,  Avhen  quite  hot,  to  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh 
eggs  ; then  stir  the  sauce  in  a small  saucepan  held  high  above 
the  fire  until  it  resembles  custard,  but  by  no  means  allow  it  to 

* The^  ingredients  ma}’’  be  mixed  like  those  of  the  Sutlierland  puddings, 
page  39(i,  with  as  good  an  effect,  the  raisins  being  tlirown  in  last. 
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boil,  or  it  will  instantly  curdle ; pour  it  over  the  pudding,  or,  if 
preferred,  send  it  to  table  in  a tureen.  We  think  a full  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon-juice  added  to  the  mne  an  improvement  to 
this  sauce,  which  is  excellent ; and  we  can  recommend  the  pud- 
ding also  to  our  readers. 

Milk,  pint ; rice,  3 ozs. : 1 hour,  or  more.  Suet,  3 ozs.; 
sugar,  2^  ozs. ; candied  peel,  1 oz. ; sultana  raisins,  6 ozs. ; eggs, 
3 large:  hours.  Sauce:  sherry,  2 glasses;  sugar,  oz.; 

yolks  of  eggs,  3 ; little  lemon-juice. 

W e have  already,  in  a previous  part  of  the  volume,  directed 
that  the  German  sauce  should  be  milled  to  a fine  froth,  and 
poured  upon  the  pudding  with  which  it  is  served  : when  this  is 
not  done,  the  quantity  should  be  increased. 

A CABINET  PUDDING. 

Split  and  stone  three  dozens  of  fine  jar  raisins,  or  take  an 
equal  number  of  dried  cherries,  and  place  either  of  them  regu- 
larly, in  a sort  of  pattern,  in  a thickly-buttered  plain  quart 
mould  or  basin  ; next,  slice  and  lay  into  it  three  penny  sponge- 
cakes ; add  to  these  two  ounces  of  ratifias,  four  macaroons,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  candied  citron,  sliced  thin,  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  with  the  whites  of  three  only,  thoroughly  whisked,  mixed 
with  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  then  strained  to  half  a pint  of 
sweet  cream,  and  sweetened  with  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
pounded  sugar : these  ought  to  fill  the  mould  exactly.  Steam 
the  pudding,  or  boil  it  very  gently  for  one  hour ; let  it  stand  a 
few  minutes  before  it  is  dished,  that  it  may  not  break ; and 
serve  it  with  good  wine  or  brandy  sauce. 

J ar  raisins,  or  dried  cherries,  3 dozens  (quart  mould  or  basin) ; 
sponge  biscuits,  3 ; macaroons,  4 ; ratifias,  2 ozs. ; candied  citron, 
1 i oz. ; yolks  of  4 eggs,  whites  of  3 ; new  milk,  i pint ; cream, 
I pint ; sugar,  2i  ozs. : steamed,  or  boiled,  1 hour. 

Obs. — We  have  given  this  receipt,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  a friend,  without  any  variation  from  the  original,  because  on 
testing  it  we  have  found  it  very  exact  with  regard  to  quantity 
and  time  ; but  though  an  extremely  delicate  and  excellent  pud- 
ding, a little  flavouring  would,  we  think,  improve  it : a small 
portion  of  the  milk  may  be  omitted,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
ratifia,  lemon-brandy,  or  aught  else  that  is  preferred. 

A VEKY  PINE  CABINET  PUDDING. 

Butter  thickly  a mould  of  the  same  size  as  for  the  preceding 
pudding,  and  ornament  it  tastefully  with  dried  cherries,  or  if 
these  are  not  procurable,  with  the  finest  bloom  raisins  opened 
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and  stoned  ; lay  liglitly  into  it  a quarter-pound  of  sponge  biscuit 
cut  in  slices,  and  intermixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  ratifias ; 
sweeten  with  three  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  flavour  highly 
with  vanilla,  or  with  the  thin  rind  of  half  a fine  lemon,  and  six 
sound  bitter  almonds  bruised  (should  these  be  preferred),  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  thin  cream,  or  of  cream  and  new  milk 
mixed ; strain  and  pour  this  hot  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  and  when  the  mixture  is  nearly 
cold,  throw  in  gradually  a wineglassful  of  good  brandy ; pour  it 
gently,  and  by  degrees,  into  the  mould,  and  steam  or  boil  the 
pudding  very  softly  for  an  hour.  Serve  it  with  well  made 
wine  sauce,  l^^'ever  omit  a buttered  paper  over  any  sort  of 
custard-mixture ; and  remember  that  quick  boiling  vdll  destroy 
the  good  appearance  of  this  kind  of  pudding.  The  liquid  should 
be  quite  cold  before  it  is  added  to  the  cakes,  or  the  butter  on 
the  mould  would  melt  off,  and  the  decorations  with  it : pre- 
served ginger,  and  candied  citron  in  slices,  may  be  used  to  vary 
these,  and  the  syrup  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  give  flavour 
to  the  other  ingredients. 

Dried  cherries,  3 to  4 ozs. ; sponge-biscuits,  lb. ; ratifias, 
4 ozs. ; thin  cream,  or  cream  and  milk,  f pint ; sugar,  3 ozs. ; 
vanilla,  ^ pod  (or  thin  rind  of  ^ lemon  and  6 bitter  almonds 
bruised) ; yolks  of  6 eggs,  whites  of  2 ; brand}^  1 wineglassful 
(preserved  ginger  and  candied  citron  at  choice)  : steamed,  or 
gently  boiled,  1 hour. 

MISS  Bremer’s  pudding. 

Blanch,  dry,  and  beat  to  the  smoothest  possible  paste,  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  Jordan  almonds  and  five  or  six  bitter  ones,  and 
moisten  them  as  they  are  done  with  a few  drops  of  water,  or  a 
little  white  of  egg,  to  prevent  their  oiling.  Add  to  them  in  very 
small  portions  at  first,  or  they  will  be  lumpy,  the  yolks  of  seven 
fresh  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  two  well  beaten ; then  throw  in 
gradually  four  ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and  whisk 
the  mixture  thoroughly  until  it  looks  very  lig& ; next,  strew 
in,  continuing  the  whisking,  four  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs, 
and  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon ; and  last  of  all,  add  four  ounces 
of  just-liquid  butter,  which  must,  by  no  means,  be  heated  more 
than  enough  to  dissolve  it,  and  which  must  be  poured  in  by 
slow  degrees,  and  beaten  thoroughly  to  the  other  ingredients, 
until  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  left.  Butter  thickly  a pint 
and  a half  mould,  shake  fine  bread-crumbs  thickly  and  equally 
over  it,  half  fill  it  very  gently  with  the  pudding-mixture,  and 
place  lightly  upon  this  a layer  of  apricot-jam ; put  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  pudding  carefully  upon  it,  lay  a buttered  paper 
over  the  mould,  then  close  it,  or  should  there  be  no  cover,  tie 
a cloth  securely  round  it,  and  boil  the  pudding  a full  hour. 
Serve  it  -vvith  German,  or  common  sweet  wine  sauce. 

J ordan  almonds,  lb. ; bitter  ones,  5 or  6 ; yolks  of  7 eggs, 
whites  of  2;  pounded  sugar,  4 ozs. ; bread-crumbs,  4 ozs.; 
lemon-rind,  1 ; butter,  4 ozs. ; apricot-marmalade,  1 jarful : 
full  hour. 

VERY  GOOD  RAISIN  PUDDING. 

To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  add  four  ounces  of  flne 
crumbs  of  bread,  one  pound  of  beef- suet,  a pound  and  six  ounces 
of  raisins,  weighed  after  they  are  stoned,  a quarter-teaspoonful 
of  salt,  rather  more  of  ginger,  half  a nutmeg,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  candied  peel,  and  four  large  or  five  small  eggs,  beaten, 
strained,  and  mixed  with  a cupful  of  milk,  or  as  much  more  as 
will  make  the  whole  of  the  consistency  of  a very  thick  batter. 
Tour  the  mixture  into  a well-floured  cloth  of  close  texture, 
which  has  previously  been  dipped  into  hot  water  wrung,  and 
shaken  out.  Boil  the  pudding  in  plenty  of  water  for  four  hours 
and  a half.  It  may  be  served  with  very  sweet  wine,  or  punch 
sauce ; but  if  made  as  we  have  directed,  will  be  much  lighter 
than  if  sugar  be  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  before  it  is 
boiled ; and  we  have  found  it  generally  preferred  to  a richer 
plum-pudding. 

Flour,  I lb. ; bread-crumbs,  4 ozs. ; beef-suet,  1 lb. ; stoned 
raisins,  1 lb.  6 ozs.  ; candied  peel,  oz. ; | nutmeg;  eggs,  4 
large,  or  5 small ; little  salt  and  ginger : 4|  hours. 

A SUPERIOR  RAISIN  PUDDING. 

Grate  very  lightly,  but  quite  fine,  four  ounces  of  the  crumb 
of  a stale  loaf,  and  mix  it  with  a quarter-pound  of  flour,  twelve 
ounces  of  beef  kidney- suet,  minced  small,  a pound  of  stoned 
raisins,  a little  salt,  half  a small  nutmeg,  a saltspoonful  of 
pounded  ginger,  half  as  much  mace,  four  ounces  of  good  sugar, 
two  of  candied  citron  or  orange-rind,  four  eggs,  and  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  milk  or  brandy.  Stir,  and  beat  these  ingredients 
thoroughly  together,  pour  them  into  a thick,  well-floured  cloth, 
and  boil  the  pudding  for  four  hours. 

Bread-crumbs  and  flour  each,  4 ozs. ; suet,  12  ozs. ; stoned 
raisins,  1 lb. ; salt,  third  of  saltspoonful ; ^ nutmeg ; ginger, 
5 teaspoonful ; half  as  much  mace ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; candied 
citron  or  orange-rind,  2 ozs. ; eggs,  4 ; milk  or  brandy,  3 to  5 
tablespoonsful : 4 hours. 
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Ohs. — The  remains  of  this  pudding  ^vill  answer  well  for  the 
receipt  which  follow^s. 

THE  ELEGANT  ECONOMIST’S  PUDDING. 

Butter  thickly  a plain  mould  or  basin,  and  line  it  entirely 
with  slices  of  cold  plum  or  raisin  pudding,  cut  so  as  to  join 
closely  and  neatly  together ; fill  it  quite  with  a good  custard, 
lay,  first  a buttered  paper,  and  then  a floured  cloth  over  it,  tie 
them  securely,  and  boil  the  pudding  gently  for  an  hour ; let  it 
stand  for  ten  minutes  after  it  is  taken  up  before  it  is  .turned  out 
of  the  mould.  This  is  a more  tasteful  mode  of  serving  the 
remains  of  a plum-pudding  than  the  usual  one  of  broiling  them 
in  slices,  or  converting  them  into  fritters.  The  German  sauce, 
well  milled  or  frothed,  is  generally  much  relished  with  sweet 
boiled-puddings,  and  adds  greatly  to  their  good  appearance ; 
but  common  wine,  or  punch-sauce,  may  be  sent  to  table  with 
the  above  quite  as  appropriately. 

Mould  or  basin  holding  li  pint,  lined  with  thin  slices  of 
plum-pudding ; f pint  new  milk  boiled  gently  5 minutes  -with 
grain  of  salt ; 6 bitter  almonds,  bruised ; sugar  in  lumps,  ozs. ; 
thin  rind  of  | lemon,  stramed  and  mixed  directly  with  4 large 
well-beaten  eggs  ; poured  into  mould  while  just  warm ; boiled 
gently  1 hour. 

PUDDING  A LA  SCOONES. 

Take  of  apples  finely  minced,  and  of  currants,  six  ounces 
each ; of  suet,  chopped  small,  sultana  raisins,  picked  from  the 
stalks,  and  sugar,  four  ounces  each,  with  three  ounces  of  fine 
bread-crumbs,  the  grated  rind,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a 
.small  lemon,  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and  two  spoonsful  of 
brandy.  Mix  these  ingredients  perfectly,  and  boil  the  pudding 
for  two  hours  in  a buttered  basin ; sift  sugar  over  it  when  it  is 
sent  to  table,  and  serve  vdne  or  punch  sauce  apart. 

Minced  apples  and  currants,  each,  6 ozs. ; suet,  sultana 
raisins,  and  sugar,  each,  4 ozs. ; bread-crumbs,  3 ozs. ; lemon,  1 ; 
eggs,  3 5 brand3q  2 spoonsful : 2 hours. 

INGOLDSBY  CHRISTMAS  PUDDINGS. 

Mix  very  thoroughly  one  pound  of  finely-grated  bread  ^vith 
the  same  quantity  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned,  two  of 
currants,  two  of  suet  minced  small^  one  of  sugar,  half  a pound 
of  candied  peel,  one  nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  of  mixed  spice,  and 
the  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons ; mix  the  whole  with  sixteen 
eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  and  add  fom*  glasses  of  brandy. 
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These  proportions  will  make  three  puddings  of  good  size,  each 
of  which  should  be  boiled  six  hours. 

Bread-crumbs,  1 lb. ; flour,  1 lb. ; suet,  2 lbs. ; currants, 
2 lbs. ; raisins,  2 lbs. ; sugar,  1 lb. ; candied  peel,  | lb. ; rinds  of 
lemons,  2 ; nutmegs,  1 ; mixed  spice,  | oz. ; salt,  i teaspoonsful ; 
eggs,  16  ; brandy,  4 giassesful : 6 hours. 

Obs. — A fourth  part  of  the  ingredients  given  above,  will 
mdm  a pudding  of  sufficient  size  for  a small  party : to  render 
this  ver]/  rick^  half  the  flour  and  bread-crumbs  may  be  omitted, 
and  a few  spoonsful  of  apricot  marmalade  well  blended  with 
the  remainder  of  the  mixture.* 


COTTAGB  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

A pound  and  a fp.arter  of  flour,  fourteen  ounces  of  suet,  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  stoned  raisins,  four  ounces  of  currants, 
five^  of  sugar,  a quarter-pound  of  potatoes  smoothly  mashed, 
half  a nutmeg,  a quarter-teaspoonful  of  ginger,  the  same  of  salt, 
and  of  cloves  in  povrder:  mix  these  ingredients  thoroughly, 
add  four  well-beaten  eggs  with  a quarter-pint  of  milk,  tie  the 
pudding  m a well-floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours. 

Flour,  If  lb.;  suet,  14  ozs. ; raisins  stoned,  20  ozs. ; currants, 
4 ozs. ; sugar,  5 ozs. ; potatoes,  f lb. ; i nutmeg ; ginger,  salt, 
cloves,  i teaspoonful  each ; eggs,  4 ; milk,  i pint : 4 hours. 

SMALL  LIGHT  PLUM  PUDDING. 

Put  half  a pint  of  fine  bread-crumbs  into  a basin,  and  pour 
on  them  a quarter-pint  of  boiling  milk ; j)ut  a plate  over,  and 
let  them  soak  for  half  an  hour ; then  mix  with  them  half  a 
pint  of  suet  chopped  extremely  small,  rather  more  of  stoned 
raisins,  three  teaspoonsful  of  sugar,  one  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a 
tiny  pinch  of  salt,  and  sufficient  grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg  to 
flavour  it  lightly.  Tie  the  pudding  in  a well-floured  cloth,  and 
boil  it  for  two  hours. 

Bread-crumbs,  h pint ; milk,  ■}  pint ; suet,  ^ pint ; raisins, 
nearly  f pint ; sugar,  3 teaspoonful,  and  1 of  flour;  eggs,  3; 
little  salt  nutmeg : 2 hours. 

ANOTHER  PUDDING,  LIGHT  AND  WHOLESOME.f 

With  three  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  finely  grated 

* Rather  less  liquid  will  he  required  to  moisten  the  pudding  when  this  is  done 
and  four  hours  and  a quarter  will  hoil  it. 

t Botli  this,  and  the  preceding  pudding,  will  he  found  very  delicate,  and  well 
suited  to  invalids. 
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and  soaked  in  a quarter-pint  of  boiling  milk,  mix  six  ounces  of 
suet  minced  very  small,  one  ounce  of  dry  bread-crumbs,  ten 
ounces  of  stoned  raisins,  a little  salt,  tbe  grated  rind  of  a cliina- 
orange,  and  three  eggs,  leaving  out  one  white.  Boil  the  pud- 
ding for  two  hours,  and  serve  it  with  very  sweet  sauce ; put  no 
sugar  in  it, 

VEGETABLE  PLUM  PUDDING. 

{Cheap  and  good.') 

Mix  well  together  one  pound  of  smoothly-mashed  potatoes, 
half  a pound  of  carrots  boiled  quite  tender,  and  beaten  to^  a 
paste,  one  pound  of  flour,  one  of  currants,  and  one  of  raisins 
(fall  weight  after  they  are  stoned),  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar,  eight  ounces  of  suet,  one  nutmeg,  and  a qiiarter- 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Put  the  pudding  into  a well-floured  cloth, 
tie  it  closely,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours.  The  correspondent 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  receipt  says,  that  the  cost  of 
the  ingredients  does  not  exceed  half  a crown,  and  that  the 
pudding  is  of  sufficient  size  for  a party  of  sixteen  persons. 
We  can  vouch  for  its  excellence,  but  as  it  is  rather  apt  to 
break  when  turned  out  of  the  cloth,  a couple  of  eggs  would 
perhaps  improve  it.  Sweetmeats,  brandy,  and  spices  can  be 
added  at  pleasure. 

Mashed  potatoes,  1 lb. ; carrots,  8 ozs. ; flour,  1 lb. ; suet, 
I lb. ; sugar,  | lb. ; currants  and  raisins,  1 lb.  each  ; nutmeg,  1 ; 
little  salt : 4 hours. 

AN  EXCELLENT  SMALL  MINCEMEAT  PUDDING. 

Pour  on  an  ounce  of  bread-crumbs  sufficient  boiling  milk  to 
soak  them  well ; when  they  are  nearly  cold  drain  as  much  of  it 
from  them  as  you  can,  and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  half  a 
pound  of  mincemeat,  a dessertspoonful  of  brand}^,  and  three  eggs 
beaten  and  strained.  Boil  the  pudding  for  two  hours  in  a well- 
buttered  basin,  which  should  be  full,  and  serve  it  with  sauce 
made  with  a little  melted  butter,  half  a glass  of  white  wine,  a 
tablespoonful  of  brandy,  half  as  much  lemon-juice,  and  sufficient 
sugar  to  make  it  tolerably  sweet. 

Bread-crumbs,  1 oz. ; mincemeat, lb. ; brandy,  dessertspoon- 
ful ; eggs,  3 : 2 hours. 

THE  author’s  CHRISTMAS  PUDDING. 

To  three  ounces  of  flour,  and  the  same  weignt  of  fine,  lightly- 
grated  bread-crumbs,  add  six  of  beef  kidne^'-suet,  chopped 
small,  six  of  raisins  weighed  after  they  are  stoned,  six  ot  well- 
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cleaned  currants,  four  ounces  of  minced  apples,  five  of  sugar, 
two  of  candied  orange-rind,  half  a teaspoonful  of  nutmeg  mixed 
with  pounded  mace,  a very  little  salt,  a small  glass  of  brandy, 
and  tliree  whole  eggs.  Mix  and  beat  these  ingredients  well 
together,  tie  them  tightly  in  a thickly  floured  cloth,  and  boil 
them  for  three  hours  and  a half.  We  can  recommend  this  as  a 
remarkably  light  small  rich  pudding ; it  may  be  served  with 
German,  wine,  or  punch  sauce. 

Flour,  3 ozs. ; bread-crmnbs,  3 ozs. ; suet,  stoned  raisins,  and 
currants,  each,  6 ozs.  ; minced  apples,  4 ozs. ; sugar,  5 ozs. ; can- 
died peel,  2 ozs. ; spice,  ^ teaspoonful ; salt,  few  grains  ; brandy 
small  wineglassful;  eggs,  3:  3^  hom’S. 

A WELL  rUDDING. 

Make  into  a firm  smooth  paste,  wdth  cold  water,  one  pound 
of  flour,  six  ounces  of  finely-minced  beef-suet,  three  quarters  of 
a pound  of  currants,  and  a small  pinch  of  salt,  thoroughly 
mixed  together.  Form  into  a ball  six  ounces  of  good  butter, 
and  enclose  it  securely  in  about  a third  of  the  paste  (rolled  to  a 
half  inch  of  thickness),  in  the  same  way  that  an  apple-dumpling 
is  made ; roll  out  the  remainder  of  the  paste,  and  place  the  por- 
tion containing  the  butter  in  the  centre  of  it,  with  the  part 
where  the  edge  was  drawn  together  turned  downwards  : gather 
the  outer  crust  round  it,  and  after  having  moistened  the  edge, 
close  it  with  great  care.  Tie  the  pudding  tightly  in  a well- 
floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  for  two  hours  and  a half.  It  must  be 
dished  with  caution  that  it  may  not  break,  and  a small  bit  must 
be  cut  directly  from  the  top,  as  in  a meat  pudding.  (See  page 
368). 

This  is  a very  favourite  pudding  in  some  parts  of  England; 
the  only  ditficulty  in  making  or  in  serving  it,  is  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  butter,  which,  if  properly  secured,  will  be  found 
in  a liquid  state  in  the  inside,  on  opening  it.  Some  timid  cooks 
fold  it  in  three  coverings  of  paste,  the  better  to  guard  against  its 
bursting  through ; but  there  is  no  danger  of  this  if  the  edges  of 
the  crust  be  well  closed.  When  suet  is  objected  to,  seven  ounces 
of  butter  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  currants  are  occasion- 
ally omitted. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; suet,  6 ozs. ; currants,  f lb. ; salt,  small  pmch ; 
ball  of  butter,  6 ozs. ; 2^  hours. 

ROLLED  PUDDING. 

Eoll  out  thin  a bit  of  light  puti  paste,  or  a good  suet  crust, 
and  spread  equally  over  it  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge,  any 
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kind  of  fruit  jam.  Orange  marmalade,  and  mincemeat  make 
excellent  varieties  of  this  pudding,  and  a deep  layer  of  fine  brown 
sugar,  flavoured  with  the  grated  rind  and  strained  juice  of  one 
very  large,  or  of  two  small,  lemons,  answers  for  it  extremely 
well.  Roll  it  up  carefully,  pinch  the  paste  together  at  the  ends, 
fold  a cloth  round,  secure  it  well  at  the  ends,  and  boil  the  pud- 
ding from  one  to  two  hours,  according  to  its  size  and  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients.  Half  a pound  of  flour  made  into  a 
paste  with  suet  or  butter,  and  covered  with  preserve,  will  be  quite 
sufficiently  boiled  in  an  hour  and  a quarter. 


BRExVn  PUDDING. 

Sweeten  a pint  of  new  milk  with  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar, 
throw  in  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  pour  it  boiling  on  halt  a 
pound  of  fine,  and  lightlj^-grated  bread-crumbs  ; add  an  ounce 
of  fresh  butter,  and  cover  them  with  a plate ; let  them  remain 
for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  then  stir  to  them  four  large  well- 
whisked  eggs,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg,  or  of  ienion-rind ; 
pour  the  mixture  into  a thickly -buttered  mould  or  basin,  which 
holds  a pint  and  a half,  and  which  ought  to  he  quite  full ; tie  a 
paper  and  a cloth  tightly  over,  and  boil  the  pudding  exactly  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  This  is  quite  a plain  receipt,  but  by 
omitting  two  ounces  of  the  bread,  and  adding  more  butter,  one 
egg,  a small  glass  of  brandy,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and  as 
much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  wliole  richly,  a very  excellent 
pudding  will  be  obtained ; candied  orange-peel  also  has  a good 
effect  wdien  sliced  thinly  into  it ; and  half  a pound  of  currants  is 
generally  considered  a further  improvement. 

Hew  milk,  1 pint;  sugar,  3 ozs. ; salt,  few  grains;  bread- 
crumbs, ^ lb. ; eggs,  4 (5,  if  very  small) ; nutmeg  or  lemon-rind 
at  pleasure : 1 hour  and  10  minutes. 

Or : milk,  1 pint ; bread-crumbs,  6 ozs. ; butter,  2 to  3 ozs. ; 
sugar,  4 ozs. ; eggs,  5 ; brandy,  small  glassful ; rind,  1 lemon. 
Purther  additions  at  choice  : candied  peel,  U oz. ; currants,  h lb. 

BROWN  BREAD  PUDDING. 

To  half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread,  finely  and  lightly 
grated,  add  an  equal  weight  of  suet,  chopped  small,  and  of  cur- 
rants cleaned  and  dried,  with  half  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  the  third  of  a small  nutmeg  grated,  two  ounces 
of  candied  peel,  five  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a glass  of  brandy. 
?dix  these  ingredients  thoroughly,  and  boil  the  pudding  in  a 
cloth  for  three  hours  and  a half.  Send  wine  sauce  to  table  with 
it.  The  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon  may  be  added  with  good 
effect. 
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Brown  bread,  suet,  and  currants,  each  8 ozs. ; sugar,  3 ozs. ; 
candied  peel,  2 ozs. ; salt,  ^ saltspoonful ; ^ of  small  nutmeg ; 
eggs,  5 ; brandy,  1 wineglassful : 3^  hours. 

A GOOD  BOILED  RICE  PUDDING. 

Swell  gradual!}^,*  and  boil  until  quite  soft  and  thick,  four 
ounces  and  a half  of  whole  rice  in  a pint  and  a half  of  new 
Mk;  sweeten  them  wnth  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
broken  small,  and  stir  to  them  while  they  are  still  quite  hot,  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a large  lemon,  four  or  five  bitter  almonds, 
pounded  to  a paste,  and  four  large  well -wmisked  eggs;  let  the 
mixture  cool,  and  then  pour  it  into  a thickly  buttered  basin,  or 
mould,  wdiich  should  he  quite  full ; tie  a buttered  paper  and  a 
floured  cloth  over  it,  and  boil  the  pudding  exactly  an  hour ; let 
it  stand  for  tAvo  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  turned  out,  and 
serve  it  Avith  sAA-eet  sauce,  fruit  syrup,  .or  a compote  of  fresh 
fruit.  An  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  orange-rind  Avill  improve 
it  much,  and  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  may  be  added  to 
enrich  it,  when  the  receipt  without  is  considered  too  simple.  It 
is  excellent  Avlien  made  with  milk  highly  flavoured  with  cocoa- 
nut  (see  Chapter  XX). 

Whole  rice,  41  ozs. ; ncAV  milk  (or  cocoa- nut-flaAT)ured  milk), 
li  pint ; sugar,  3 to  4 ozs, ; salt,  a few  grains  ; hitter  almonds, 
4 to  6 ; rind  of  ^ lemon ; eggs,  4 : boiled  1 hour. 

CHEAP  RICE  PUDDING. 

Wash  six  ounces  of  rice,  mix  it  Avith  three  quarters  of  a pound 
of  raisins,  tie  them  in  a well-floured  cloth,  giving  them  plenty 
of  room  to  SAveli ; boil  them  exactly  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
and  serve  the  pudding  Avith  very  sAveet  sauce : this  is  a nice 
dish  for  the  nursery.  A pound  of  apples  pared,  cored,  and 
quartered,  Avill  also  make  a Amry  Avholesome  pudding,  mixed 
Avith  the  rice,  and  boiled  from  an  "hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour 
and  a half. 

Kice,  6 ozs. ; raisins,  | lb. : 2 hours.  Or,  rice,  6 ozs.:  apples, 
1 lb. : to  U hour, 

RICE-AND-GOOSEBERllY  PUDDING. 

Spread  six  ounces  of  rice  equally  over  a moist  and  AA^ell- 
floured  pudding-cloth,  and  place  on  it  a pint  of  green  goose- 
berries, measured  after  the  heads  and  stalks  have  been  taken  ofll 
Gather  the  cloth  up  carefully  round  the  fruit,  give  room  for  the 

* That  is  to  say,  put  t)ie  rice  into  the  miik  ’^yhile  cold,  heat  it  slowly,  and  let  it 
simmer  only  until  it  is  done. 
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rice  to  swell,  and  boil  the  pudding  for  an  hour  and  a quarter. 
Very  sweet  sauce,  or  plenty  of  sugar,  should  be  eaten  with  it. 

Ilice,  6 ozs. ; green  gooseberries,  1 pint : hour. 

TOMATA  DUMPLINGSj  Oil  PUDDINGS. 

{An  American  Receipt.') 

“ In  the  manner  of  composition,  mode  of  cooking,  and  saucing, 
the  good  housewife  must  proceed  in  the  same  way  as  she  would 
for  an  apple  dumpling,  with  this  exception,  care  must  be  taken 
in  paring  the  tomata  not  to  extract  the  seed,  nor  break  the  meat 
ill  the  operation  of  skinning  it.  We  have  eaten  tomatas  raw 
without  anything ; — cut  up  with  pepper,  salt,  vinegar,  and  mus- 
tard ; — fried  in  butter  and  in  lard. ; — broiled  and  basted  with 
butter stewed  with  and  without  bread,  with  cream  and  with 
butter and,  with  a clear  conscience,  we  can  say,  we  like  them^ 
in  every  way  they  have  ever  been  fixed  for  the  palate  ; but  of 
all  the  modes  of  dressing  them,  known  to  us,  we  prefer  them 
when  cooked  in  dumplings,  for  to  us  it  appears  that  the  steam- 
ing they  receive  in  their  dough-envelope  increases  in  a very 
liigh  degree  that  delicate  spicy  flavour  which  even  in  their 
uncooked  state  makes  them  such  decided  favourites  with  the 
epicure.” 

Obs  ■ — It  is  possible  that  the  tomata,  which  is,  we  know,  abun- 
dantly grown  and  served  in  a great  variety  of  forms  in  America, 
may  there,  either  from  a difference  of  climate,  or  from  some 
advantages  of  culture,  be  produced  in  greater  perfection  than 
with  us,  and  possess  really  “ the  delicate  spicy  flavour,”  attri- 
buted to  it  in  our  receipt,  but  which  we  cannot  say  we  have 
ever  yet  discovered  here ; nor  have  ive  put  its  excellence  for 
puddings  to  the  proof,  though  some-  of  our  readers  may  like  to 
do  so. 


EASmONABLE  APPLE  DUMPLINGS. 

These  are  boiled  in  small  knilied  or  closely-netted  cloths  (the 
former  have,  we  think,  the  prettiest  effect),  which  give  quite  an 
ornamental  appearance  to  an  otherwise  homely  dish.  Take  out 
the  cores  without  dividing  the  apples,  which  should  be  large,  and 
of  a good  boiling  sort,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  orange  or  lemon 
luarmaiade,  enclose  them  in  a good  crust  rolled  thin,  draw  the 
cloths  round  them,  tie  them  closely  and  boil  them  for  three 
quarters  of  an  liour.  Lemon  dumplings  may  be  boiled  in  the 
Bume  way. 

i-  to  1 hour,  if  the  apples  be  not  of  the  best  boiling  kind. 
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OKANGE  SNOW-BALLS. 

Take  out  the  unhuskecl  grains,  and  wash  well  half  a pound  of 
rice ; put  it  into  plenty  of  water,  and  boil  it  rather  quickly  for 
ten  minutes  ; drain  and  let  it  cool.  Pare  four  large,  or  five 
small  oranges,  and  clear  from  them  entirely  the  thick  white 
inner  skin ; spread  the  rice,  in  as  many  equal  portions  as  there 
are  oranges,  upon  some  pudding  or  dumpling  cloths ; tie  the 
fruit  separately  in  these,  and  boil  the  snow-balls  for  an  hour 
and  a half ; turn  them  carefully  on  to  a dish,  and  strew  plenty 
of  sifted  sugar  over  them. 

Rice,  8 ozs. ; China  oranges,  5 ; It  hour. 

APPLE  SNOW-BALLS. 

Pare  and  core  some  large  pudding-apples,  Avithout  dividing 
them,  prepare  the  rice  as  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  enclose  them 
in  it,  and  boil  them  for  one  hour : ten  minutes  less  will  be  sufli- 
cient  should  the  fruit  be  but  of  moderate  size.  An  agreeable 
addition  to  them  is  a slice  of  fresh  butter,  mixed  with  as  much 
sugar  as  can  be  smoothly  blended  with  it,  and  a flavouring  of 
powdered  cinnamon,  or  of  nutmeg ; this  must  be  sent  to  table 
apart  from  them,  not  in  the  dish. 

LIGHT  CUHBANT  DUMPLINGS. 

For  each  dumpling  take  three  tablcspoonsful  of  flour,  two  of 
finely-minced  suet,  and  three  of  currants,  a slight  pinch  of  salt, 
and  as  much  milk  or  ivater  as  will  make  a thick  batter  of  the 
ingredients.  Tie  the  dumplings  in  well-floured  cloths,  and  boil 
them  for  a full  hour  : they  may  be  served  with  very  sweet  Avine 
sauce. 


LEMON  DUMPLINGS. 

]Mix,  with  ten  ounces  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  half  a pound  of 
beef-suet,  chopped  extremely  small,  one  large  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  the  grated  rinds  of  two  small  lemons,  or  of  a very  large 
one,  four  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  three  large,  or  four  small 
eggs  beaten  and  strained,  and  last  of  all  the  juice  of  the  lemons, 
also  strained.  Divide  these  into  four  equal  portions,  tie  them 
in  Avell-floured  cloths,  and  boil  them  an  hour.  The  dumplings 
will  be  extremely  light  and  delicate ; if  wished  very  sweet  inore 
sugar  must  be  added  to  them. 

SUFFOLK,  OB  HARD  DUMPLINGS. 

Mix  a little  salt  with  some  flour,  and  make  it  into  a smooth 
and  rather  lithe  paste,  Arith  cold  water  or  skimmed  milk ; form 
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it  into  dumplings,  and  throve  them  into  boiling  -water  : in  half 
an  hour  they  will  be  ready  to  serve.  A better  kind  of  dumpling 
is  made  by  adding  sufficient  milk  to  the  flour  to  form  a thick 
batter,  and  then  tying  the  dumplings  in  small  well -floured 
cloths.  In  Suffolk  farm-houses,  they  are  served  with  the  drip- 
ping-pan gravy  of  roast  meat ; and  they  are  sometimes  made 
very  small  indeed,  and  boiled  with  stewed  shin  of  beef. 

NORFOLK  DUMPLINGS. 

Take  a pound  of  dough  from  a baking  of  very  light  white 
bread,  and  divide  it  into  six  equal  parts;  mould  these  into 
dumplings,  drop  them  into  a pan  of  fast  boiling  water,  and  boil 
them  quickly  from  twelve  to  fifteen  rnmutes.  Send  them  to 
table  the  instant  they  are  dished,  with  -wine  sauce  or  raspberry 
vinegar.  In  some  counties  they  are  eaten  with  melted  butter, 
well  sweetened,  and  mixed  with  a little  vinegar.  They  must 
never  be  cut,  but  should  be  torn  apart  with  a couple  of  forks. 

SWEET  BOILED  PATTIES.  (gOOD.) 

Mix  into  a very  smooth  paste,  three  ounces  of  finely-minced 
suet,  with  eight  of  flour,  and  a slight  pinch  of  salt ; divide  it 
into  fourteen  balls  of  equal  size,  roll  them  out  quite  thin  and 
round,  moisten  the  edges,  put  a little  preserve  into  each,  close 
the  patties  very  securely  to  prevent  its  escape,  throw  them  into 
a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  in  from  ten  to  twmlve  minutes  life 
them  out,  and  serve  them  instantly.  Butter- crust  may  be  used 
for  them  instead  of  suet  but  it  will  not  be  so  light. 

Flour,  8 ozs. ; suet,  3 ozs. ; little  salt ; divided  into  fourteen 
portions  : boiled  10  to  12  minutes. 

BOILED  RICE  TO  BE  SERVED  WITH  STEWED  FRUITS,  PRESERVES, 

OR  RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

Take  out  the  discoloured  grains  from  half  a pound  of  good 
rice ; and  wash  it  in  several  waters ; tie  it  very  loosely  in  a 
pudding  cloth  and  boil  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; it  will 
then  be  quite  solid,  and  resemble  a pudding  in  appearance. 
Sufficient  room  must  be  given  to  allow  the  grain  to  swell  to  its 
full  size,  or  it  will  be  hard ; but  too  much  space  will  render  the 
whole  Avatery.  With  a little  experience  the  cook  Avill  easily 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  to  be  allowed  for  it.  Four  ounces  of 
rice  will  require  quite  half  an  hour’s  boiling  ; a little  more  or 
less  of  time  will  sometimes  be  needed,  from  the  difierence  of 
quality  in  the  grain. 

Caroyna  rice,  ^ lb.,  boiled  hour ; 4 ozs.  rice,  \ hour. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

We  have  little  to  add  here  to  the  remarks  which  will  he 
found  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  Chapter,  as  they 
will  apply  equally  to  the  preparation  of  these  and  of  boiled 
puddings. 

All  of  the  custard  kind,  whether  made  of  eggs  and  milk  only, 
or  of  sago,  arrow-root,  rice,  ground  or  in  grain,  vermicelli,  &c., 
require  a very  gentle  oven,  and  are  spoiled  by  fast -baking. 
Those  made  of  batter,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  put  into  one 
Bufhciently  brisk  to  raise  them  quickly,  but  without  scorching 
them.  Such  as  contain  suet  and  raisins  must  have  a well- 
heated,  but  not  a fierce  oven ; for  as  they  must  remain  long  in 
it  to  be  thoroughly  done,  unless  carefully  managed,  they  will 
either  be  much  too  highly  coloured,  or  too  dry. 

By  whisking  to  a solid  froth  the  whites  of  the  eggs  used  for 
any  pudding,  and  stirring  them  softly  into  it  at  the  instant  of 
placing  it  in  the  oven,  it  will  be  rendered  exceedingly  light,  and 
will  rise  very  high  in  the  dish ; but  as  it  will  partake  then  of 
the  nature  of  a souffle^  it  must  be  despatched  with  great  expe- 
dition to  table  from  the  oven,  or  it  will  become  flat  before  it  is 
served. 

When  a pudding  is  sufficiently  browned  on  the  surface  (that 
is  to  say,  of  a fine  equal  amber- colour)  before  it  is  baked 
through,  a sheet  of  writing  paper  should  be  laid  over  it,  but  not 
before  it  is  set : when  quite  firm  in  the  centre,  it  will  be  done. 

Potato,  batter,  plum,  and  every  other  kind  of  pudding  in- 
deed, which  is  sufficiently  solid  to  allow  of  it,  should  be  turned 
reversed  on  to  a clean  hot  dish  from  the  one  in  which  it  is 
baked,  and  strewed  with  sifted  sugar,  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 
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Minute  directions  for  the  preparation  and  management  of 
each  particular  variety  of  pudding  will  he  found  in  the  receipt 
for  it. 

THE  printer’s  PUDDING. 

Grate  very  lightly  six  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf,  and 
put  it  into  a lieep  dish.  Dissolve  in  a quart  of  cold  new  milk 
four  ounces  of  good  Lisbon  sugar ; add  it  to  five  large,  well- 
Avhisked  eggs ; strain,  and  mix  them  with  the  bread-crumbs ; 
stir  in  two  ounces  of  a fresh  finely-grated  cocoa-nut;  add  a 
flavouring  of  nutmeg  or  of  lemon-rind,  and  the  slightest  pinch 
of  salt ; let  the  pudding  stand  for  a couple  of  hours  to  soak  the 
bread ; and  bake  it  m a gentle  oven  for  three  quarters  of  an 
liour  : it  is  excellent  if  carefully  made,  and  not  too  quickly 
baked.  When  the  cocoa-nut  is  not  at  hand,  an  ounce  of  but- 
ter just  dissolved,  should  be  poured  over  the  dish  before  the 
crumbs  are  put  into  it ; and  the  rind  of  an  entire  lemon  may  be 
used  to  give  it  flavour ; but  the  cocoa-nut  imparts  a peculiar 
richness  when  it  is  good  and  fresh. 

Bread-crumbs,  6 ozs. ; new  milk,  1 quart ; sugar,  4 ozs  ; eggs, 
5 ; cocoa-nut,  2 ozs. ; (or  rind,  1 large  lemon,  and  1 oz.  butter) 
slightest  pinch  of  salt : to  stand  2 hours.  Baked  in  gentle  oven 
full  f hour. 

Ohs. — AVhen  a very  sweet  pudding  is  liked,  the  proportion  of 
sugar  may  be  increased. 

ALMOND  PUDDING. 

On  two  ounces  of  fine  white  bread-crumbs  pour  a pint  of 
boiling  cream,  and  let  them  remain  until  nearly  cold,  then  mix 
them  very  gradually  with  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  six  bitter 
almonds  pounded  to  the  smoothest  paste,  with  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  or,  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  with  a few  drops  of 
spring  water,  just  to  prevent  their  oiling  ; stir  to  them  by  de- 
grees the  well-beaten  3mlks  of  seven  and  the  whites  of  three 
eggs,  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  and  four  of  clarified  butter ; 
turn  the  mixture  into  a very  clean  stewpan,  and  stir  it  ivithout 
ceasing  over  a slow  fire  until  it  becomes  thick,  but  on  no  account 
allow  it  to  boil.  When  it  is  tolerably  cool  add  a glass  of 
brandy,  or  half  a one  of  noyeau,  pour  the  pudding  into  a dish 
lined  with  very  thin  puff  paste,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Bread-crumbs,  2 ozs. ; cream,  1 pint;  pounded  almonds,  I lb.; 
bitter  almonds,  6 ; yolks  of  7,  whites  of  3 eggs ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; 
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butter,  4 ozs. ; brandy,  1 wineglassful,  or  | glass  of  noyeaii : ^ 
hour,  moderate  oven. 

AN  EXCELLENT  LEMON  PUDDING. 

Beat  well  together  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  creamed,  and 
eight  of  sifted  sugar ; to  these  add  gradually  the  yolks  of  six 
and  the  whites  of  tY\m  eggs,  with  the  grated  rind  and  the  strained 
juice  of  one  large  lemon  : — this  last  must  be  added  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  stirred  briskly  to  the  other  ingredients.  Bake  the 
pudding  in  a dish  lined  with  very  thin  puff-paste  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  in  a slow  oven. 

Butter,  4 ozs. ; sugar,  i lb. ; yolks  of  6,  whites  of  2 eggs ; large 
lemon,  1 : f hour,  slow  oven. 

ANOTnER  LEMON  PUDDING. 

(Goorf.) 

Stir  over  a slow  fire  until  they  boil,  four  ounces  and  a half 
of  butter  with  seven  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  then  pour  them 
into  a dish  and  let  them  remain  until  cold,  or  nearly  so.  Mix 
very  smoothly  a large  dessertspoonful  of  flour  with  six  eggs 
that  have  been  whisked  and  strained;  add  these  gradually 
to  the  sugar  and  butter,  with  the  grated  rinds  and  the  juice 
of  two  moderate  - sized  lemons;  put  a border  or  a lining  of 
puff-paste  to  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  in  a gentle 
oven. 

Butter,  4i  ozs.;  sugar,  7 ozs.;  flour,  1 large  dessertspoonful; 
eggs,  6 ; lemons,  2 : 1 hour,  gentle  oven. 

06.s‘.— The  proportion  of  butter  in  these  puddings  is  less  than 
is  commonly  used  for  them,  but  a larger  quantity  renders  them 
so  unwholesomely  rich  that  they  are  usually  preferred  with 
less.  When  a very  powerful  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  liked,  an 
additional  lemon  may  be  used  in  either  of  these  receipts.  The 
rinds  may  be  rasped  on  part  of  the  sugar,  instead  of  being 
grated.  A couple  of  sponge-biscuits  soaked  in  cream,  then 
pressed  dry,  and  very  finely  bruised,  can  be  substituted  for  the 
dour. 

LEMON  SUET  PUDDING. 

To  eight  ounces  of  finely  grated  bread-crumbs,  add  six  of 
fresh  beef  kidney-suet,  free  from  skin,  aud  minced  very  small, 
three  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants,  the 
grated  rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  four 
full-sized  or  five  small  well-beaten  eggs;  pour  these  ingredients 
into  a thickly-buttered  pan,  and  bake  the  pudding  for  an  hour  in  a 
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brisk  oven,  but  draw  it  towards  the  mouth  when  it  is  of  a fine 
brown  colour.  Turn  it  from  the  dish  before  it  is  served,  and 
strew  sifted  sugar  over  it  or  not,  at  pleasure  : two  ounces  more  of 
suet  can  be  added  when  a larger  proportion  is  liked.  The  pud- 
ding is  very  good  without  the  currants. 

Bread-crumbs,  8 ozs. ; beef-suet,  6 ozs. ; pounded  sugar, 
ozs.;  lemon,  1 large;  currants,  6 ozs. ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5°small; 
1 hour,  brisk  oven. 


BAKEWEIJD  PUDDING. 

Tills  pudding  is  famous  not  only  in  Derbyshire,  but  in  several 
of  our  northern  counties,  where  it  is  usually  served  on  all 
holiday-occasions.  Line  a shallow  tart-dish  with  quite  an  inch- 
deep  layer  of  several  kinds  of  good  preserve  mixed  together, 
and  intermingle  with  them  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  candied 
citron  or  orange-rind.  Beat  well  the  jmlks  of  ten  eggs,  and  add 
to  them  gradually  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar ; when  they  are 
well  mixed,  pour  in  by  degrees  half  a pound  of  good  clarified 
butter,  and  a little  ratifia  or  any  other  flavour  that  may  be  pre- 
ferred; fill  the  dish  two  thirds  full  with  this  mixture,  and  bake 
the  pudding  for  nearly  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  Half  the 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a small  dish. 

Mxed  preserves,  fi  to  2 lbs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  10;  sugar,  I lb. ; 
butter,  A lb. ; ratifia,  lemon-brandy,  or  other  flavouring  to  the 
taste : baked,  moderate  oven,  f to  1 liour. 

06.9.— This  is  a rich  and  expensive,  but  not  a very  refined 
pudding.  A variation  of  it,  known  in  the  south  as  an  Alder- 
man’s Budding  is,  we  think,  superior  to  it.  It  is  made  without 
the  candied  peel,  and  with  a layer  oi  apricot-jam  only,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  six  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  two 
eggs. 

RATIFIA  PUDDING. 

_ Flavour  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk  rather  highly  with 
bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  bruised,  or,  should  their  use  be 
objected  to,  v/ith  three  or  four  bay  leaves  and  a little  cinnamon; 
add  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  according  to  the  taste.  When  the  wdiole  has*  simmered 
gently  for  some  minutes,  strain  off  the  milk  through  a fine  sieve 
or  inuslin,  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  when  it  again  boils 
stir  it  gradually  and  quickly  to  six  well-beaten  eggs  which  have 
been  likewise  strained ; let  the  mixture  cool,  and  then  add  to  it 
a glass  of  brand3^  Lay  a half-paste  round  a w^ell-buttered 
dish,  and  sprinkle  into  it  an  ounce  of  ratifias  finely  crumbled. 
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grate  the  rind  of  a lemon  over,*  and  place  three  ounces  of  whole 
ratifias  upon  them,  pour  in  sufficient  of  the  custard  to  soak 
them ; an  hour  afterwards  add  the  remainder,  and  send  the 
pudding  to  a gentle  oven  : half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Xew  milk,  li  pint;  bitter  almonds,  8 to  10  (or  bay  leaves, 
3 to  5,  and  bit  of  cinnamon) ; sugar,  4 to  6 ozs. ; eggs,  6 ; 
brandy,  1 wineglassful ; ratifias,  4 ozs. ; rind  ^ lemon ; baked, 
^ hour. 

THE  ELEGANT  ECONOMIST’S  PUDDING. 

We  have  already  given  a receipt  for  an  exceedingly  good 
boiled  pudding  bearing  this  title,  but  we  think  the  baked  one 
answers  even  better,  and  it  is  made  Avith  rather  more  facility. 
Butter  a deep  tart-dish  well,  cut  the  slices  of  plum-pudding  to 
join  exactly  in  lining  it,  and  press  them  against  it  lightly  to 
make  them  adhere,  as  Avithout  this  precaution  they  are  apt  to 
float  off ; pour  in  as  m.uch  custard  (previously  thickened  and 
left  to  become  cold),  or  any  other  sw^eet  pudding  mk;ture  as  will 
fill  the  dish  almost  to  the  brim ; cover  the  top  with  thin  slices 
of  the  plum  pudding,  and  bake  it  in  a sIoav  oven  from  thirty 
minutes  to  a full  hour,  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  contents.  One  pint  of  new  milk  poured  boiling  on  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  tons  les  mois,  smoothly  mixed  Avith  a quarter 
pint  of  cold  milk,  makes  Avith  the  addition  of  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  four  small  eggs,  a little  lemon-grate,  and  two  or  three 
bitter  almonds,  or  a few’  drops  of  ratifia,  an  excellent  pudding  of 
this  kind ; it  should  be  baked  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
in  a quite  slack  OA^en.  Twm  ounces  and  a half  of  arrow-root 
may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  tous  les  viois^  Avhen  this  last  is  not 
procurable.  We  Avould  especially  recommend  for  trial  the 
ingredients  of  the  lemon-pudding  of  page  39],f  with  the  plum- 
pudding crust,  as  likely  to  make  a very  superior  Amriety  of  this 
disfi ; AA^e  haA’e  not  had  it  tested,  but  think  it  could  scarcely  fail. 
It  must  be  v.mll,  though  slowdy  baked. 

RICH  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING, 

Gh’e  a good  flavour  of  lemon-rind  and  bitter  almonds,  or  of 
cinnamon,  if  preferred,  to  a pint  of  neAV  milk,  and  when  it  has 
gimmered  a sufficient  time  for  this,  strain  and  mix  it  Avith  a 
quarter-pint  of  rich  cream ; sweeten  it  wdth  four  ounces  of  sugar 
in  lumps,  and  stir  it  while  still  hot  to  five  well-beaten  eggs ; 

* A more  delicate  flavour  is  impai’ted  by  rasping  the  lemou-rind  on  sugar,  and 
adding  this  to  the  mixture, 
t Second  receipt. 
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throw  in  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  move  the  mixture  briskly  with 
a spoon  as  a glass  of  brandy  is  added  to  it.  Have  ready  in  a 
thickly-buttered  dish  three  layers  of  thin  bread  and  butter  cut 
from  a half-quartern  loaf,  with  four  ounces  of  currants,  and 
one  and  a half  of  finely  shred  candied  peel,  strewed  between  and 
over  them  ; pour  the  eggs  and  milk  on  them  by  degrees,  letting 
the  bread  absorb  one  portion  before  another  is  added : it  should 
soak  for  a couple  of  hours  before  the  pudding  is  taken  to  the 
oven,  which  should  be  a moderate  one.  Half  an  hour  will  bake 
it.  It  is  very  good  when  made  with  new  milk  only  ; and  some 
persons  use  no  more  than  a pint  of  liquid  in  all,  but  part  of  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  may  then  be  omitted.  Cream  may  be 
substituted  for  the  entire  quantity  of  milk  at  pleasure. 

New  milk,  1 pint ; rind  of  small  lemon,  and  6 bitter  almonds 
bruised  (or  ^ drachm  of  cinnamon) : simmered  10  to  20 
minutes.  Cream,  f pint ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; eggs,  6 ; brandy,  1 
v/ineglassful.  Bread  and  butter,  3 layers ; currants,  4 ozs. ; 
candied  orange  or  lemon-rind,  1 ^ oz. : to  stand  2 hours,  and  to 
be  baked  30  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

COMMON  BREAD  AND  BUTTER  PUDDING. 

Sweeten  a pint  and  a half  of  milk  with  four  ounces  of  Lisbon 
sugar ; stir  it  to  four  large  well-beaten  eggs,  or  to  five  small 
ones,  grate  half  a nutmeg  to  them,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  a 
dish  which  holds  nearly  three  pints,  and  which  is  filled  almost 
to  the  brim  with  layers  of  bread  and  butter,  between  which 
three  ounces  of  currants  have  been  strewed.  Lemon-grate,  or 
orange-fiower  water  can  be  added  to  this  pudding  instead  of 
nutmeg,  when  preferred.  From  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to 
an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Milk,  11  pint ; Lisbon  sugar,  4 ozs. ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5 
small ; I small  nutmeg ; currants,  3 ozs. : baked  I to  1 hour. 

A GOOD  BAKED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Pour,  quite  boiling,  on  six  ounces  (or  three  quarters  of  a pint) 
of  fine  bread-crumbs  and  one  ounce  of  butter,  a pint  of  new 
milk,  cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  stand  until  the  bread  is 
well  soaked  ; then  stir  to  them  three  ounces  of  sugar,  five  eggs, 
leaving  out  tivo  of  the  ivliites,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
rind,  sliced  thin,  and  a flavouring  of  nutmeg ; when  the 
mixture  is  nearly  or  quite  cold  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  place 
liglitl}^  over  the  top  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a firm 
troth,  and  mixed  at  the  instant  with  three  large  tablespoonsful 
of  sifted  sugar.  Bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour  in  a moderate 
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oven.  The  icin^  mav  he  omitted,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
butter,  just  warmed,  put  into  the  dish  before  the  pudding,  and 
plenty  of  sugar  sifted  over  it  just  as  it  is  sent  to  the  oven. 

Bread,  6 ozs. ; butter,  1 oz. ; milk,  1 pint ; sugar,  3 ozs. ; 
eggs,  5 yolks,  3 whites ; candied  orange-rind,  2 ozs. ; little  nut- 
meg. Icing,  3 whites  of  eggs ; sugar,  3 tablespoonsful : baked, 
hour. 


ANOTHEU  BAKED  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Add  to  a pint  of  new  milk  a quarter-pint  of  good  cream,  and 
pour  tliem  boiling  on  eight  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  and  three 
of  fresh  butter  ^ when  these  have  stood  half  an  hour  covered 
with  a plate,  stir  to  them  four  ounces  of  sugar,  six  ounces  of 
currants,  one  and  a half  of  candied  orange  or  citron,  and  five 
eggs. 


A GOOD  SEMOULINA  PUDDING. 

Drop  lightly  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk  two  large 
tablespoonsful  of  semoulina,  and  stir  them  together  as  this  is 
done,  that  the  mixture  may  not  be  lumpy ; continue  the  stirring 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  then  throw  in  two  ounces  of  good 
butter,  and  three  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  or  of  the  finest 
Lisbon ; next  add  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  and,  while  the 
semoulina  is  still  hot,  beat  gradually  and  briskly  to  it  five  well- 
whisked  eggs ; pour  it  into  a buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  about 
half  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

New  milk,  I4  pint;  semoulina, 2^  ozs. : 7 to  8 minutes.  Su- 
gar, 3^  ozs. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; rind  of  lemon ; eggs,  5 ; baked  in 
moderate  oven,  \ hour. 

PRENCII  SEMOUEINA  PUDDING  ; 

Or,  Gateau  cle  Semoule. 

Infuse  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  the  very 
thin  rind  of  a fine  fresh  lemon,  and  when  it  has  stood  for  half 
an  hour  bring  it  slowly  to  a boil : simmer  it  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  then  take  out  the  lemon  rind,  and  throw  lightly  into 
the  milk,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  five  ounces  of  the  best  Cjuality 
of  semoulina  f let  it  boil  over  a gentle  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then 
add  four  ounces  of  sugar  roughly  powdered,  three  of  fresh  but- 

* We  have  never  in  England,  and  rarely  even  in  France,  obtained  any  ap- 
proacliing  in  quality  to  some,  which,  in  conjunction  with  a packet  of  vermicelli, 
equally  good,  was  procured  for  us  by  a country  chemist,  from  Mr.  Barron,  18, 
Pall  Mall,  whose  successor,  Mr.  iU,  Cobbett,  supplies  excellent  articles  of  the  same 
kind. 
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ter,  and  less  than  a small  quarter-teaspoonful  of  salt ; boil  the 
mixture  for  two  or  three  additional  minutes,  keeping  it  stirred 
without  ceasing ; take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a little,  and 
stir  to  it  briskly,  and  by  degrees,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four  well  beaten  together,  and  strained  or  prepared  for 
use  as  directed  at  page  364 : four  or  five  bitter  almonds, 
pounded  with  a little  sugar,  will  heighten  the  flavour  pleasantly 
to  many  tastes.  When  the  pudding  is  nearly  cold,  pour  it 
gently  into  a stewpan  or  mould,  prepared  as  for  the  Gateau  de 
iiiz  of  page  397,  and  bake  it  in  a very  gentle  oven  from  an  hour 
and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half. 

SUTHERLAND  OR  CASTLE  PUDDINGS. 

Take  an  equal  weight  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  of  good  butter,  of 
fine  dry  flour,  and  of  sifted  sugar.  First,  whisk  the  eggs  for  ten 
minutes,  or  until  they  appear  extremely  light ; then  throw  in 
the  sugar  by  degrees,  and  continue  the  whisking  for  four  or 
five  minutes ; next,  strew  in  the  flour,  also  gradually,  and  when 
it  ajipears  smoothly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  pour 
the  butter  to  them  in  small  portions,  each  of  which  should  be 
beaten  in  until  there  is  no  appearance  of  it  left.  It  should  pre- 
viously be  just  liquefied  with  the  least  possible  degree  of  heat ; 
this  may  be  effected  by  putting  it  into  a well-warmed  saucepan, 
and  shaking  it  round  until  it  is  dissolved.  A grain  or  two  of 
salt  should  be  thrown  in  with  the  flour ; and  the  rind  of  half 
a fine  lemon  rasped  on  sugar,  or  grated,  if  more  convenient, 
or  some  pounded  mace,  or  the  store -flavouring  of  page  139,  can 
be  added  at  choice.  Pour  the  mixture,  directly  it  is  ready,  into 
well-buttered  cups,  and  bake  the  puddings  from  twenty  to 
twenty  five  minutes.  When  cold,  they  resemble  good  pound 
cakes,  and  may  be  served  as  such.  Wine  sauce  should  be  sent 
to  table  with  them. 

Eggs,  4 ; their  weight  in  flour,  sugar,  and  butter ; little  salt ; 
flavouring  of  pounded  mace  or  lemon-rind. 

^ Ohs. — Three  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a small  dish  of  these  pud- 
dings. They  may  be  varied  with  an  ounce  or  two  of  candied 
citron ; or  with  a spoonful  of  brandy,  or  a little  orange  flower 
water.  The  mode  we  have  given  of  making  them  will  be  found 
perfectly  successful  if  our  directions  be  followed  with  exact- 
ness. In  a slack  oven  they  will  not  be  too  much  baked  in  half 
an  hour 
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MADELEINE  PUDDINGS 

(^To  be  served  cold.') 

Take  the  same  ingredients  as  for  the  Sutherland  puddings, 
but  clarify  an  additional  ounce  of  butter ; skim,  and  then  till 
some  round  tin  pattypans  with  it  almost  to  the  brim,  pour  it 
from  one  to  the  other  until  all  have  received  a sufficient  coating 
to  prevent  the  puddings  from  adhering  to  them, 'and  leave  half 
a teaspoonful  in  each  ; mix  the  remainder  with  the  eggs,  sugar, 
and  flour,  beat  the  whole  up  very  lightly,  fill  the  pans  about 
two  thirds  full,  and  put  them  directly- into  a rather  brisk  oven, 
but  draw  them  towards  the  mouth  of  it  when  they  are  suffi- 
ciently coloured;  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes  will  bake 
them.  Turn  them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a sheet  of  paper. 
Yf  hen  they  are  quite  cold,  with  the  point  of  the  knife  take  out 
a portion  of  the  tops,  hollow  the  puddings  a little,  and  fill  them 
with  rich  apricot-jam,  vfell  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
pounded  almonds,  of  which  two  in  every  ounce  should  be  bitter 
ones. 

A PKENCH  EICE  PUDDING,  OE  GATEAU  DE  KIZ. 

Swell  gently  in  a quart  of  new  milk,  or  in  equal  parts  of 
milk  and  cream,  seven  ounces  of  the  best  Carolina  rice,  which 
has  been  cleared  of  the  discoloured  grains,  and  washed  and 
drained ; when  it  is  tolerably  tender,  add  to  it  three  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  five  of  sugar  roughly  powdered,  a few  grains 
of  salt,  and  the  lightly  grated  rind  of  a fine  lemon,  and  simmer 
the  whole  until  the  rice  is  swollen  to  the  utmost ; then  take  it 
from  the  fire,  let  it  cool  a little,^  and  stir  to  it  quickly,  and  by 
degrees,  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  full-sized  eggs.  Pour 
into  a small  copper  stewpan*  a couple  of  ounces  of  clarified 
butter,  and  incline  it  in  such  a manner  that  it  may  receive  an 
equal  coating  in  every  part ; then  turn  it  upside  down  for  an 
instant,  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  butter ; next,  throw  in 
some  exceedingly  fine  light  crumbs  of  stale  bread,  and  shake 
them  entirely  over  it,  turn  out  those  which  do  not  adhere,  and 
with  a small  brush  or  feather  sprinkle  more  clarified  butter 
slightly  on  those  which  line  the  pan.  Whisk  quickly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  snow,  stir  them  gently  to  the  rice,  and 
pour  the  mixture  softly  into  the  stewpan,  that  the  bread- 
crumbs may  not  be  displaced ; put  it  immediately  into  a mode-- 

* One  which  holds  about  five  pints  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  When  this 
is  not  at  hand,  a copper  cake-mould  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  stewpan 
must  not  be  covered  while  the  gateau  is  baking. 
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rate  oven,  and  let  it  remain  in  a full  hour.  It  will  then,  if 
properly  baked,  turn  out  from  the  mould  or  pan  well  browned, 
quite  firm,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a cake ; hut  a fierce 
heat  will  cause  it  to  break,  and  present  an  altogether  un- 
sightly appearance.  In  a very  slack  oven  a longer  time  must 
be  allowed  for  it. 

ISlew  milk,  or  milk  and  cream,  1 quart ; Carolina  rice,  7 ozs. : 

hour.  Fresh  butter,  3 ozs. ; sugar,  in  lumps,  5 ozs. ; rind, 
1 large  lemon:  f to  1-|-  hour.  Eggs,  6 : baked  in  a moderate 
oven,  1 hour. 

Obs. — An  admirable  variety  of  this  gateau  is  made  Avith 
cocoa-nut  flavoured  milk,  or  cream  (see  Chapter  XX.),  or 
with  either  of  these  poured  boiling  on  six  ounces  of  Jordan 
almonds,  finely  pounded,  and  mixed  with  a dozen  of  bitter 
ones,  then  expressed  from  them  with  strong  pressure;  it  may 
likewise  be  flavoured  Avith  vanilla,  or  Avith  candied  orange- 
blossoms,  and  coA^ered  at  the  instant  it  is  dished,  Avith  straAv- 
berry,  apple,  or  any  other  clear  jelly. 

A COMMON  RICE  PUDDING. 

ThroAv  six  ounces  of  rice  into  plenty  of  cold  AA'ater,  and  boil 
it  gently  from  eight  to  ten  minutes ; drain  it  well  in  a sieve  or 
strainer,  and  put  it  into  a clean  saucepan  Avith  a quart  of  milk ; 
let  it  steAV  until  tender,  SAveeten  it  Avith  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
stir  to  it,  gradually,  three  large,  or  four  small  eggs,  beaten  and 
strained ; add  grated  nutmeg,  lemon-rind,  or  cinnamon,  to  gAe 
it  flavour,  and  bake  it  one  hour  in  a gentle  oven. 

Eice,  6 ozs.;  in  water,  8 to  10  minutes.  Milk,  1 quart r. 
f to  1 hour.  Sugar,  3 ozs. ; eggs,  3 large,  or  4 small ; flavour- 
ing of  nutmeg,  lemon-rind,  or  cinnamon  : bake  1 hour,  gentle 
nven. 


RICHER  RICE  PUDDING. 

Pick  and  Avash  very  clean  four  ounces  of  AAdiole  rice,  pour  on 
it  a pint  and  a half  of  ncAV  milk,  and  stew  it  sloAAdy  till  quite 
tender ; before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  stir  in  tAvo  ounces  of 
good  butter,  and  three  of  sugar  ; and  Avhen  it  has  cooled  a little, 
add  four  well-Avhisked  eggs,  and  the  grated  rind  of  half  a 
lemon.  Bake  the  pudding  in  a gentle  OA'en  from  thirty  to 
forty  minutes.  As  rice  requires  long  boiling  to  render  it  soft  in 
milk,  it  may  be  partially  stcAved  in  AAnter,  tlie  quantify  of  milk 
diminished  to  a pint,  and  a little  thick  SAA^eet  cr^am  mixed  with 
it,  before  the  other  ingredients  are  added. 
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Bice,  4 ozs.;  new  milk,  11., - butter  o 07^  • q 

eggs,  4 ; rind  of  J lemon  : 30  to  40  Stes,  s7ow  Zll'  ’ 

MCE  PUDDING  MERINGUE. 

Swell  gently  four  ounces  of  Carolina  rice  in  a pint  and  a 
quarter  of  milk  or  of  tliin  cream  ; let  it  cool  a little,  and  stir  to 
1 an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter,  three  of  pounded  suo-ar  a 
gram  or  two  of  salt,  the  grated  rind  of  a smaU  lemon,  arndthe 
jolks  of  fom  large,  or  of  five  small  eggs.  Pour  the  mixtiir'' 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  lay  Iightly“and  equally  oyer  llm 
top  the  wmites  or  loiir  eggs,  beaten  as  for  sponge  hires  and 

Slhf  sh  f ™ ='4eS  tablespom  - 

fu  of  sifted  sugar.  Bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour  in  a mode- 

late  oven,^  but  do  not  allow  the  meringue  to  be  too  deenlv 
co.oured  ; it  should  be  of  clear  brown,  and  very  crisp.  Serve  it 
directly  it  is  taken  from  the  oven.  ^ ^ ' 

Rice,  4 ozs.;  milk,  or  cream,  lipint;  butter,  IJ  oz. ; su-ar 
S ozs. ; rind  1 lemon ; yolks  of  eggs,  4 or  5 ; the  whites  beaten 

4,  1 tablespoonsful  of  sifted  sugar : 

baked  | hour,  moderate  oven.  ^ 

0^.9.— A couple  of  ounces  of  Jordan  almonds,  with  six  bitter 
ones,  pounded  quite  to  a paste,  will  improve  this  dish,  whether 
mixed  with  the  pudding  itself,  or  with  the  meringue. 

GOOD  GROUND  RICE  PUDDING. 

Min  very  smoothly  five  ounces  of  flour  of  rice  (or  of  ^roimd 
S with  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  into  a 

pmt  and  a half  more  which  is  boiling  fast ; keep  it  stirred  con- 
stantly over  a gentle  fire  from  ten  to  tvyelve  minutes,  and  be 

befoie  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  good 
butcei,  irom  five  to  six  ounces  of  sugar,  roughly  powdered  and 
ahalf-saltspoonfulofsalt;  turn  it  into  a pan,  and  stir  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  prevent  its  hardening  at  the  top,-  then  mix  with 
1 , by  degrees,  but  quickly,  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the 
whites  of  only  two,  the  grated  or  rasped  rind  of  a fine  lemom 
and  a glass  of  brandy.  Lay  a border  of  rich  paste  round  a 
buttered  dish,  pour  m the  pudding,  strain  a little  clarified 
butter  over  the  top,  moisten  the  paste  with  a brush,  or  small 
buiicli  of  feathers  clipped  in  cold  water,  and  sift  plenty  of  su<nr 
on  It,  hilt  less  over  the  pudding  itself.  Send  it  to  a ven/  geidle 
oven  to  be  baked  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Kice-flour  (or  ground  rice),  5 ozs.;  new  milk,  1 quart:  10  to 
12  minutes.  Butter,  4 ozs. ; sugar,  5 to  6 ozs. ; salt,  J saltspoon- 
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ful ; yolks,  8 eggs ; whites,  2 ; rind,  1 large  lemon;  brandy,  large 
wineglassful : f hour,  slow  oven. 

065— These  proportions  are  sufficient  for  a pudding  of  larger 
size  than  those  served  usually  at  elegant  tables ; they  will  make 
two  small  ones ; or  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  may  be  taken  for 
one  of  moderate  size.  Lemon-brandy  or  ratifia,  or  a portion  of 
each,  may  be  used  to  give  it  flavour,  with  good  effect;  and  it 
may  be  enriched,  if  this  be  desired,  by  adding  to  the  other 
ingredients  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  J ordan  almonds,  finely 
pounded,  and  by  substituting  cream  for  half  of  the  milk. 


COMMON  GSOUND  EICE  PUDDING. 

One  pint  and  a half  of  milk,  three  ounces  and  a half  of  rice, 
three  of  Lisbon  sugar,  one  and  a half  of  butter,  some  nutmeg, 
or  lemon-grate,  and  four  eggs,  baked  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
or  more,  it‘  not  quite  firm. 


GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  PUDDING. 

Boil  together,  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  a pound  of  green 
gooseberries,  five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  rather  more  than  a 
quarter-pint  of  water ; then  beat  the  fruit  to  a mash,  and  stir  to 
it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter ; Avlien  nearly,  or  quite 
cold,  add  two  ounces  and  a half  of  very  fine  bread-crumbs,  and 
four  well-whisked  eggs.  Bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour.  To 
make, a finer  one  of  the  kind,  work  the  fruit  through  a sieve, 
mix  it  with  four  or  five  crushed  Naples  biscuits,  and  use  double 
the  quantity  of  butter. 

Green  gooseberries,  1 lb. ; sugar,  5 ozs. ; water,  full  I pint : 
10  to  12  minutes.  Bread-crumbs,  2i  ozs. ; eggs,  4 : I hour. 

Obs. — Spring  fruit  (rhubarb),  is  sometimes  made  into  this 
kind  of  pudding,  but  we  cannot  particularly  recoimnend  it.  It 
is  infinitely  better  in  a tart,  or  as  a compote. 

POTATO  PUDDING. 

With  a pound  and  a quarter  of  fine  mealy  potatoes,  boiled 
very  dry,  and  mashed  perfectly  smooth  while  hot,  mix  three 
ounces  of  butter,  five  and  a half  of  sugar,  five  eggs,  a few  grams 
of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a small  lemon.  Lour  the  mixture 
into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven  for 
nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  should  be  turned  out  and 
sent  to  table  with  fine  sugar  sifted  over  it ; or  for  variety,  red 
currant  jelly,  or  any  other  preserve  may  be  spread  on  it  as  soon 
os  it  is  dished. 
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^ Potatoes,  lb. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; sugar,  5i  ozs. ; eggs  5 - lemon 
rmd  1 ; salt,  fev^  grains  : 40  to  45  minbes.  ® 

06.?.— ^\^heu  cold,  this  pudding  eats  like  cake  and  mav 
ir^  dished of  course,  the  sugar  or  p’reserre,  when 

A EICHEK,  POTATO  PUDDING. 

Beat  well  together  fourteen  ounces  of  mashed  potatoes  four 
ounces  of  outeer,  four  of  fine  sugar,  five  eggs,  the  grated  rind  of 

bran^?  ^ and  a slight  pinch  of  salt ; add  half  a glass  of 

biandy,  and  pour  the  pudding  into  a thickly-buttered  dish 
ornamented  with  slices  of  candied  orange  or  lenion  rindfpouS 

sug^r  o^er  it 

• potatoes,  14  ozs. ; butter,  4 ozs.;  sugar,  4 ozs. ; eo-o-s  5 • lemon 

40  minutes!^^  peeUj  to’2  ozs. : 

^ receipts  should  be  lio-htlv  and 

carefully  mashed,  but  never  pounded  in  a mortar  as^halvdll 
convert  them  into  a heavy  paste.  The  better  plan  is  to  prepare 
them  by  Captain  Ivater  s receipt  (page  302),  when  they  will^H  * 
to  powder  almost  of  themselves;  or  they  may  be  graced  vdiile 
hot  through  a wire-sieve.  Prom  a quarter  to  a half  ph^t  of 
cream  is,  by  many  cooks,  added  to  potato  puddings.  ^ 

AN  EXCELLENT  SPONGE  CAKE  PUDDING. 

Slice  into  a «yi-buttered  tart-dish  three  penny  spon-e  cakes 
and  place  on  them  a couple  of  ounces  of  candied  omn'e  or 
lemon-peel  cut  m strips.  Whisk  thoroughly  six  eggs  and  stir 
them  boding  a pint  and  a quarter  of  new  mihf  ’in  wliicli 
three  ounces  ot  sugar  have  been  dissolved ; grate  in  the  rM  of 

winS I ssISTf  bmnd f?  “g  ^^^-h’at'cooled,  add  Mf  f 

to'th^e  ;aket  and  let  ii  i:™’  tCs‘f-' 

lMdnt®lu-S%oL‘^‘™lP'^  peel,  2 02s.;  eggs,  6;  new  milk, 

^o^fs’ifSf:i’g!r: 

THE  duchess’s  PUDDING. 

Mix  With  half  a pound  of  potatoes  very  smoothly  mashed 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  mincemeat,  the  grated  rind  of  half 

D D 
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a lemon,  a dessertspoonful  of  sugar,  and  four  large,  or  five 
Bmali  eggs ; pour  tlie  whole  into  a well-buttered  dish,  and  put 
over  the  top  clarified  butter  and  sugar,  as  in  the  preceding 
receipt.  Bake  the  pudding  for  a full  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

Potatoes,  i lb. ; mincemeat,  f lb. ; rind  of  lemon,  i ; sugar, 

1 dessertspoonful ; eggs,  4 large,  or  5 small : 1 hour  20  minutes. 

BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING,  OE  CUSTAED. 

Weigh  a pound  of  good  boiling  apples  after  they  are  pared 
and  cored,  and  stew  them  to  a perfectly  smooth  marmalade, 
with  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  water : stir 
them  often  that  they  may  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Mix  with  them 
while  they  are  still  quite  hot,  three  ounces  of  butter,  the  grated 
rind  and  the  strained  juice  of  a lemon,  and  lastly,  stir  in  by 
degrees  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a dessertspoonful 
of  fiour,  or  in  lieu  of  the  last,  three  or  four  Naples’  biscuits,  or 
macaroons  crushed  small.  Bake  the  pudding  for  a full  half 
hour  in  a moderate  oven,  or  longer  should  it  not  be  quite  firm 
in  the  middle.  A little  clarified  butter  poured  on  the  top, 
with  sugar  sifted  over,  improves  all  baked  puddings. 

Apples,  1 lb. ; sugar,  6 ozs.;  water,  1 cupful;  butter,  3 ozs.; 
juice  and  rind,  1 lemon ; 5 eggs : hour,  or  more. 

Obs. — Many  cooks  press  the  apples  through  a sieve  after 
they  are  boiled,  but  this  is  not  needful  when  they  are  of  a good 
kind,  and  stewed,  and  beaten  smooth. 

ANOTHER  BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Stew  until  smooth  and  dry,  a pound  of  apples,  with  seven 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  a very  little  water ; add  to  them  five 
ounces  of  butter,  the  grated  rinds  of  two  moderate-sized  lemons, 
and  the  juice  of  one  and  a half,  the  beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  three ; do  not  add  the  eggs  until  the  butter  is 
dissoh'ed,  then  stir  them  in  quickly  in  small  portions  ; beat  the 
whole  well  together ; add,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  the  syrup  of  preserved  ginger,  and  one  of  flour,  or 
a little  crushed  Naples’  biscuit,  put  a border  of  paste  round  a 
dish,  pour  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Apples,  1 lb. ; sugar,  7 ozs.';  water,  4 tablespoonsful ; butter, 
5 ozs.;  rinds  of  2 lemons,  juice  of  ; yolks  of  eggs,  G,  A\diites,  3; 
syrup  of  preserved  ginger,  3 spoonsful : 30  to  45  mmutes. 

A COMMON  BAKED  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Boil  a pound  and  a quarter  of  apples  with  half  a small  cupful 
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of  water  and  six  ounces  of  brown  sugar ; when  they  are  reduced 
to  a smooth  pulp,  stir  to  them  two  ounces  of  butter  a table- 
spoonful  of  flour,  or  a handful  of  fine  bread-crumbs, ’and  five 
well-beaten  eggs ; grate  m half  a nutmeg,  or  flavour  the 
pudding  with  pounded  cinnamon,  and  bake  it  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  More  or  less  of  sugar  will  be  required  for 
these  puddings,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  as  the  fruit  is 

much  more  acid  when  first  gathered  than  when  it  has  been 
some  months  stored. 


Apples,  lb. 
2 ozs. ; flour,  1 
^ nutmeg ; eggs, 


; water,  h small  cupful;  sugar,  6 ozs.;  butter, 
tablespoonful,  or  bread-crumbs,  1 handful- 
5 : I hour.  ’ 


ESSEX  PUDDING.  (cHEAP  AND  GOOD.) 

Mix  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  mashed  potatoes,  half  a 
pound  of  good  boiling  apples  minced,  four  ounces  of  brown 
sugar,  four  small  eggs  well  beaten  and  strained,  and  a little 
grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg.  Increase  the  ingredients  one 
halt,  and  add  two  ounces  of  butter,  should  a larger  and  better 
pudding  be  desired : about  half  an  hour  will  bake  it. 

Potatoes  mashed,  4 ozs. ; apples,  8 ozs. ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; eggs, 

DUTCH  CUSTAEDj  OB  BAKED  EASPBEIIIIY  PUDDING. 

^ border  of  putF-paste,  and  a pint  and  a 
halt  ot  treshly-gathered  raspberries,  well  mixed  with  three 
ounces  of  sugar.  Whisk  thoroughly  six  large  eggs  with  three 
ounces  more  of  sugar,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit : bake  the 
pudding  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  in  a moderate  oven. 

Preak  the  eggs  one  at  a time  into  a cup,  and  with  the  point 
of  B sni9,ll  till  Gc-pronged  fork  tcikc  off  tliG  specks  or  gcriiiSj  be* 
fore  they  are  beaten,  as  we  have  directed  in  page  364.  ’ 

Kaspberries,  1^-  pint;  sugar,  6 ozs.;  eggs,  6:  25  to  30 
minutes. 


GABRIEELE’s  pudding,  or  sweet  casserole  or  RICE. 

M^ash  half  a pound  of  the  best  whole  rice,  drain  it  on  a hair- 
sieve,  put  it  into  a very  clean  stewpan  or  saucepan,  and  pour  on 
it  a quart  of  cold  new  milk.  Stir  them  well  together,  and  place 
them  near  the  fire  that  the  rice  may  swell  very  gradually ; then 
let  it  simmer  as  gently  as  possible  for  about  half  an  hour,  or 
until  it  begins  to  be  quite  tender;  mix  with  it  then,  ’two 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  two  and  a half  of  pounded  sugar 
and  let  it  continue  to  simmer  softly  until  it  is  dry  and  perfectly 
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trader/-^  Before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  scrape  into  it  the  out- 
side of  some  sugar  which  has  been  rubbed  upon  the  rind  of  a 
fresh  lemon.  Have  ready  a tin  mould  of  pretty  form,  well 
buttered  in  every  part ; press  the  rice  into  it  while  it  is  still  hot, 
smooth  the  surface,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold.  Should  the 
mould  be  one  which  opens  at  the  ends,  like  that  shewn  in  the 
plate  at  334,  the  pudding  will  come  out  easily ; but  if  it  should 
1)6  in  a plain  common  one,  just  dip  it  into  hot » water  to  loosen  it; 
turn  out  the  rice,  and  then  again  reverse  it  on  to  a tin  or  dish, 
and  with  the  point  of  a knife  mark  round  the  top  a rim  of  about 
an  inch  wide ; then  brush  some  clarified  butter  over  the  whole 
pudding,  and  set  it  into  a brisk  oven.  When  it  is  of  an  equal 
light  golden  brown  draw  it  out,  raise  the  cover  carefully 
where  it  is  marked,  scoop  out  the  rice  from  the  inside,  leaving 
only  a crust  of  about  an  inch  thick  in  every  part,  and  pour  into 
it  some  preserved  fruit  warmed  in  its  own  syrup,  or  fill  it  with 
a compote  of  plums  or  peaches  (see  Chapter  XX)  ; or  with  some 
good  apples  boiled  with  fine  sugar  to  a smooth  rich  marmalade. 
Tliis  is  a very  good  as  well  as  an  elegant  dish : it  may  be  en- 
riched with  more  butter,  and  by  substituting  cream  for  the  milk 
in  part,  or  entirely,  but  it  is  excellent  without  either. 

llice,  i lb. ; new  milk,  1 quart : h hour.  Fresh  butter,  2 ozs.  ; 
pounded  sugar,  21  ozs. ; rasped  rind,  1 lemon : 1 hour  or  more. 

Obs. — The  precise  time  of  baking  the  j)udding  cannot  well  be 
specified : it  only  requires  colour. 


VERMICELLI  PUDDING. 

Drop  lightly  into  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  milk  four 
ounces  of  fresh  vermicelli,  and  keep  it  simmering  and  stirred 
gently  for  ten  minutes,  when  it  will  have  become  very  thick  ; 
tlien  mix  with  it  three  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar,  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a small  pinch  of  salt.  When  the  whole  is  well 
blended  pour  it  out ; beat  it  for  a couple  of  minutes  to  cool  it 
a little  ; then  add  by  degrees  five  well- whisked  eggs,  the  grated 
rind  of  a lemon,  and  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  dish,  a small 
glass  of  brandy : bake  it  from  half,  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Vermicelli  varies  much  in  quality,  and  of  some  kmds  three 
ounces  will  render  the  pudding  quite  firm  enough. 

IMilk,  Irl  pint ; vermicelli,  4 ozs. ; 10  minutes.  Sugar,  3:1  ^^s. ; 
butter,  2 ozs. ; pinch  of  salt ; eggs,  5 ; lemon-rhid,  1 ; brandy, 
1 wincglassful : 1 to  f hour. 

Obs. — This  pudding  requires,  more  than  many  others,  a 

* Unless  the  rice  be  boiled  slowly,  and  very  dry,  it  will  not  answer  for  the 
casserole. 
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little  clarified  butter  poured  oa  the  top,  and  sugar  sifted  over 
« ?oTr  h?tfe  . 'f  "■'*  three 

instod  of  lemo“'  *°  8''’^ 


SMALL  COCOA-NUT  PUDDINGS. 

smalf!and°fiuf  of™"'  “ IT 

.mall  and  foni  of  pounded  sugar ; pour  them  out  when  tlmv 
""  couple  of  minutes,  and  let  them  cool;  mix 

riftn  ounces  of  finely-grated  cocoa-nut,  an  ounce  of 

citron  shred  small  the  grated  rind  of  half  a large  lemon  and 

strSnlfhdcT^oTih  'Tlf^  together,  add  the 

s rained  juice  of  the  half  lemon  ; put  the  mixture  into  buttered 

half^iT/ ’ .P^^^i“g-cups,  sift  sugar  over,  and  bake  them 

half  an  hour  in  a^  moderate  oven.  This  is  an  excellent  and  a 

new  receipt ; but  m making  use  of  it  care  should  be 

thp  flavoured,  as 

the  sh  htest  degree  of  rancidity  will  spoil  the  puddings.  They 

are  better  hot  than  cold,  though  very  good  either  way. 

L resh  butter,  2 ozs. ; pounded  sugar,  f lb. ; cocoa-nut  2 ozs  * 

caiuhecpu ron,  1 oz. ; rind  and  juice  of  i lemon ; eggs,  4 S hour! 

only,  'and  ligS  bauT  ' 

GOOD  YOmiSrilKE  PUDDIX^G. 

To  make  a very  good  and  light  Yorkshire  pudding,  take  an 
equal  number  of  egp  and  of  heaped  tablespoonsfuls  of  flour 
with  a teaspoonful  ot  salt  to  six  of  these.  Whisk  the  eg,<Ts  well 
stiain,  and  mix  them  gradually  with  the  flour,  then  poim  in  by 

siste'^Scv  of'^^t'h  ^’educe  the  batter  to  the  con- 

sistency of  rather  thin  cream.  The  tin  which  is  to  receive  the 

pudding  must  have  been  placed  for  some  time  previously  under 

llTrld  ^ beef  isbsua% 

piefeired.  Beat  the  batter  briskly  and  lightly  the  instant 

before  it  is  poured  into  the  pan,  watch  it  carefully  that  i?  may 

™t  burn  and  let  the  edges  have  an  equal  share  of  the  “rT 

When  the  pyding  is  quite  firm  in  every  part,  and  well- 

coloured  on  the  surface,  turn  it  to  brown  the  unde;  side.  This 

IS  best  accomplished  by  first  dividing  it  into  quarters.  In 

Yorksh  re  it  is  made  much  thinner  than  in  the  south,  roasted 

generally  at  an  enormous  fire,  and  not  turned  at  all;  currants 
there  are  sometimes  added  to  it.  ‘-uiaius 

Eggs,  6 ; flour,  6 heaped  tablespoonsful,  or  from  7 to  8 ozs  • 
mdk,  nearly  or  quite,  1 pint ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 2 hours.  * ^ 
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Ohs. — This  padding  should  he  quite  an  inch  thick  when  it  is 
browned  on  both  sides,  but  only  half  the  depth  Avhen  roasted 
in  the  Yorkshire  mode.  The  cook  must  exercise  her  discretion 
a little  in  mixing  the  batter,  as  from  the  variation  of  weight  in 
dour,  and  in  the  size  of  eggs,  a little  more  or  less  of  milk  may 
be  required  : the  whole  should  be  rather  more  liquid  than  for  a 
boiled  pudding. 

COMMON  YORKSHIRE  PUDDING. 

Half  a pound  of  dour,  three  eggs  (we  would  recommend 
a fourth),  rather  more  than  a pint  of  milk,  and  a teaspoonful 
of  salt. 

NORMANDY  PUDDING.  (gOOD.)  . 

Eoil,  until  very  soft  and  dry,  eight  ounces  of  rice  in  a pint 
and  a half,  or  rather  more,  of  vrater,*  stir  to  it  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter,  and  three  of  sugar,  and  simmer  it  for  a few  minutes 
after  they  are  added ; then  pour  it  out,  and  let  it  cool  for  use. 
Strip  from  the  stalks  as  many  red  currants,  or  Kentish  cherries, 
as  will  fill  a tart- dish  of  moderate  size,  and  for  each  pint  of  the 
fruit  allow  from  three  to  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Line  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  a deep  dish  with  part  of  the  rice ; next,  put  in  a 
thick  layer  of  fruit  and  sugar ; then  one  of  rice  and  one  of  fruit 
alternately  until  the  dish  is  full.  Sufficient  of  the  rice  should 
be  reserved  to  form  a rather  thick  layer  at  the  top  : smooth 
this  equally  with  a knife,  and  send  the  pudding  to  a moderate 
but  not  very  slow  oven,  for  half  an  hour,  and  more,  should  it 
be  large.  When  two  thirds  baked,  it  may  be  glazed  with  yolk 
of  egg,  brushed  over,  and  fine  sugar  sifted  on  it.  IMorella 
cherries,  with  a little  additional  sugar,  make  an  excellent  pud- 
ding of  this  kind. 

° t 

DAMSON-AND-RICE  PUDDING. 

With  five  ounces  of  whole  rice  boiled  soft  and  dry,  mix  an 
ounce  of  butter,  ten  ounces  of  damson-jam,  a teaspoonful  of 
lemon-juice,  and  five  eggs.  Beat  the  whole  well  together,  and 
bake  it  about  half  an  hour. 

Bice,  5 ozs. ; damson-jam,  10  ozs. ; butter,  1 oz.;  eggs,  5: 
a hour. 

DARBEERY-AND-RICE  PUDDING. 

Mix  ten  ounces  of  barberries  stripped  from  the  stalks,  with 

* A quart  of  milk  can  ba  substituted  for  this;  but  with  tlie  fruit,  water  perhaps 
answers  better. 
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four  ounces  of  wliole  boilprl  ^ « 

^liee  of  butter,  and  five  large,  oi’sk's^Xeggs 

apple-and-eice  pudding. 

oune^Js  Kfr  ZiF^bev  P/^Wing-apples.  and  six 

them  often  to  prevent  their  burning;  mix  with  them  fh  F 
sSd  the^”'  of  butter,  and  five  large  e<ro;5 

add  limFn  r-*^?  ' ‘^>6  of  L °ar 

if 

30  was  rniiiuT,!.’  ^ ^ '>"‘30.  2 


COMMON  RAISIN  PUDDING. 

Beat  well  together  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  fh(^ 

Mr' ri"  V' 

large,  i oiu  the  whole  into  a riiah  i i,  i ^ • 

inCse  thrquan" 

Flour  and  stoned  raisins,  each  5.  in  . ^ , 

smdl  pinch;  nutmeg,  i teas^onful 3rmk%li’t :11’ 


A RICHER  RAISIN  PUDDING. 

nutmeg,  or  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  four  ^Fd  t 

much  milk  as  may  be  r-eded  in  rr^nh^Tu  ^ 
thick  batter:  bake  the  pudding  a few  minnt^^^^  ^ ^ 

preceding  one.  The  aLittf  of  ^gaT  ™ i beTm  ^ 
provement  as  it  will  render  it  much  less  light.  ^ ^ ^ "" 

POOR  author’s  pudding. 

Flavour  a quart  of  new  milk  bv  • -a  f. 

minutes  half  a stick  of  well-bruised  cinnamon  ^or  th 
of  a small  lemon  ; add  a few  grains  of  salt  nnd  ih^^^ 
sugar,  and  turn  the  whole  IntFTdeep tsin 
cold,  stir  to  it  three  well-beaten  eggsf  and  stain  ?hF  mX® 
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into  a pie-disli.  Cover  the  top  entirely  with  slices  of  bread  free 
from  crust,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  cut  so  as  to  join  neatly,  and 
buttered  on  both  sides ; bake  the  pudding  in  a moderate  oven 
for  about  half  an  hour,  or  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire. 

blew  milk,  1 quart ; cinnamon,  or  lemon-rind  ; sugar,  3 ozs.; 
little  salt ; eggs,  3 ; buttered  bread  : baked  i hour. 

PUDDING  A LA  PAYSANNE. 

(Cheap  and  good.) 

Fill  a deep  tart-dish  with  alternate  layers  of  well-sugared 
fruit,  and  very  thin  slices  of  the  crumb  of  a light  stale  loaf ; let 
the  upper  layer  be  of  fruit,  and  should  it  be  of  a dry  kind, 
sprinkle  over  it  about  a dessertspoonful  of  water,  or  a little 
lemon-juice  : raspberries,  currants,  and  cherries,  will  not  require 
this.  Send  the  pudding  to  a somewhat  brisk  oven  to  be  baked 
for  about  half  an  hour.  The  proportion  of  sugar  used  must  be^ 
regulated,  of  course,  by  the  acidity  of  the  fruit.  For  a quart  of 
ripe  greengages,  split  and  stoned,  five  ounces  will  be  sufficient. 
Apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  will  scarcely  require  more ; 
but  damsons,  bullaces,  and  various  other  plums  will  need  a much 
larger  quantity.  A superior  pudding  of  this  kind  is  made  by 
substituting  sponge  cake  for  the  bread. 

INDIAN  PUDDING. 

Put  into  a deep  dish  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  rice_  which 
has  been  washed,  and  Aviped  in  a dry  cloth ; just  moisten  it 
with  milk,  and  set  it  into  a gentle  OA'en ; add  milk  to  it  at 
intervals,  in  small  quantities,  until  the  grain  is  swollen  to  its 
full  size,  and  is  tender,  but  very  dry ; then  mix  Avith  it  two 
dessertspoonsful  of  fine  sugar,  and  if  it  should  be  at  hand,  four 
or  five  tablespoonsful  of  rich  cream.  Fill  a tart-dish  almost  to 
the  brim  with  fruit  properly  sugared,  heap  the  rice  equal  ly  OA'^er 
it,  leaving  it  rough,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  OA’en  for  half  an 
hour,  unless  the  fruit  should  be  of  a kind  to  require  a longer 
time ; Avhen  A^ery  hard,  it  must  be  half  stewed  Arith  the  sugar 
before  it  is  put  into  the  dish.  The  rice  may  be  swelled  OAxr  a 
AX'ry  sloAA''  fire  Avhen  more  coiwenient ; and  the  Dutch  or  Ameri- 
can OAxn  Avill  serve  quite  aaxU  to  bake  the  pudding. 

BAKED  HASTY  PUDDING. 

Take  from  a pint  of  new  milk  sufficient  to  mix  into  a thin 
batter  tAvo  ounces  of  flour,  put  the  remainder,  AA'ith  a small  pinch 
of  salt,  into  a clean  saucepan,  and  Avhen  it  boils  quickly,  stir  the 
flour  briskly  to  it;  keep  it  stirred  oAxr  a gentle  fi.rc  for  ten 
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minutes,  pour  it  out,  and  when  it  has  hecome  a little  cool,  mix 
with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  three  of  pounded  sugar,  the 
"rated  rind  of  a small  lemon,  four  large,  or  five  small  eggs,  and 
half  a glass  of  brandy,  or  as  much  orange-flower  water.  To 
these  half  a dozen  bitter  almonds,  pounded  to  a paste,  are  some- 
times added.  Bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven. 

ISlevf  milk,  1 pint;  flour,  2 ozs. : 10  minutes.  Butter,  2 ozs. ; 
sugar,  3 ozs. ; eggs,  4 or  5 ; grated  rind  of  lemon ; brandy,  or 
-grange 'flovmr  water,  J-  wineglassful. 

f 
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SOUFFLES,  OMLETS, 


Silver  Souffle-pan  and  dish. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  OMLETS,  FRITTERS,  &C. 

The  composition  and  nature  of  a souffle  are  altogether  different, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  good  omlets,  pancakes,  or 
fritters,  and  as  they  may  be  expeditiously  prepared  and  served, 
they  are  often  a very  convenient  resource  when,  on  short  notice, 
an  addition  is  required  to  a dinner.  The  eggs  for  all  of  them 
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Bhould  be  well  and  lightly  whisked  ; the  lard  for  frying  batter 
should  be  extremely  pure  in  flavour,  and  quite  hot  when  the 
fritters  are  dropped  in ; the  batter  itself  should  be  smooth  as 
cream,  and  it  should  be  briskly  beaten  the  instant  before  it  is 
used.  All  fried  pastes  should  be  perfectly  drained  from  the  fat 
before  they  are  served,  and  sent  to  table  promptly  when  they 
are  ready.  Eggs  may  be  dressed  in  a multiplicity  of  ways,  but 
are  seldom,  in  any  form,  more  relished  than  in  a well-made  and 
expeditiously  served  omlet.  This  may  be  plain,  or  seasoned 
with  minced  herbs,  and  a very  little  eschalot,  when  the  last  is 
liked,  and  is  then  called  an  “ Omlette  aux  fines  herbes  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  minced  ham,  or  grated  cheese  ; in  any  case 
it  should  be  light,  thick,  full-tasted,  and  fried  only  on  one  side  ^ 
if  turned  in  the  pan,  as  it  frequently  is  in  England,  it  will  at 
once  be  flattened  and  rendered  tough.  Should  the  slight  raw- 
ness which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of  the  inside,  when 
the  omlet  is  made  in  the  French  way,  be  objected  to,  a heated 
shovel,^  or  a salamander,  may  be  held  over  it  for  an  instant, 
before  it  is  folded  on  the  dish.  The  pan  for  frying  it  should  be 
quite  small ; for  if  it  be  composed  of  four  or  five  eggs  only  and 
then  put  into  a large  one,  it  will  necessarily  spread  over  it  and 
be  thm,  which  would  render  it  more  like  a pancake  than  an 
omlet ; the  only  partial  remedy  for  this,  when  a pan  of  pro- 
per size  cannot  be  had,  is  to  raise  the  handle  of  it  high  and  to 
keep  the  opposite  side  close  down  to  the  fire,  which  will  confine 
the  eggs  into  a smaller  space.  No  gravy  should  ever  be  poured 
into  the  dish  with  it,  and  indeed,  if  properly  made,  it  will  require 
none.  Lard  is  preferable  to  butter  for  frying  batter,  as  it  ren- 
ders it  lighter ,-  but  it  must  not  be  used  for  omlets. 


A COMMON  OMLET. 

From  four  to  eight  very  fresh  eggs  may  be  used  for  this, 
according  to  the  sized  dish  required.  Half  a dozen  will  gene- 
rally be  sufiicient.  Break  them  singly  and  carefully : clear 
them  m the  way  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  boiled  puddings,  or  when  they  are  sufficiently  whisked 
pour  them  through  a sieve,  and  resume  the  beating  until  they 
are  very  light.  Add  to  them  from  half  to  a whole  teaspoonful 
ot  salt,  and  a seasoning  of  pepper.  Dissolve  in  a small  frying- 
pan  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  pour  in  the  eggs,  and  as  soon 
IS  Avell  risen  and  firm  throughout,  slide  it  on  to  a 
hot  dish,  fold  It  together  like  a turnover,  and  serve  it  imme- 
aiately  ; from  five  to  seven  minutes  will  fry  it. 
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AN  OMLETTE  SOUFFLEE. 

Separate,  as  they  are  broken,  the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  six 
fine  fresh  eggs;  beat  these  last  thoroughly,  first  by  themselves 

tne  rind  oi  half  a lemon  grated  on  a fine  grater.*  Whisk  the 
\vhites  to  a solid  froth  and  just  before  the  omlet  is  poured  into 

with  the  yolks.  Put  four 
©unces  Oi  fresh  butter  into  a very  small  delicately  clean 
® ilet,  or  frying  pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  all  dissolved,  add 
^e  eggs  and  stir  theiu  round,  that  they  may  absorb  it  entirely. 
When  the  under  side  is  just  set,  turn  the  omlet  into  a well-but- 
tered dish,  and  send  it  to  a tolerably  brisk  oven.  Prom  five  to 
ten  minutes  will  bake  it ; and  it  must  be  served  the  msiant  it 
IS  taken  out ; carried,  indeed,  as  quickly  as  possible  to  table  from 
the  oven.  It  will  have  risen  to  a great  height,  but  will  sink 
and  become  heavy  m a very  short  space  of  time:  if  sugar  be 
Fxf^d  over  it,  let  it  be  done  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

Pggs,  ^ i s^o^r,  4 tablespoonsful ; rind,  h lemon;  butter, 
4 ozs. : omlet  baked,  5 to  10  minutes. 

Obs.  A laige  common  frying-pan  will  not  answer  for  omlets: 
a very  srnall  one  should  be  fcpt  for  them,  when  there  is  no  re- 
gular omlet-pan. 

SOUFFLES. 

and  delicacy  of  a well-made  souffle 
re  der  it  generally  a very  favourite  dish,  and  it  is  now  a fashion- 

greatly  varied  in  its  composition,  but 
in  all  cases  must  be  served  the  very  instant  it  is  taken  from  the 

^^'en  in  passing  to  the  dining-room  it  should,  if  pos- 
sible,  be  prevented  from  sinking  by  a heated  iron  or  salamander 
held  above  ib  A common  souffle-pan  may  be  purchased  for 
four  or  five  shillings,  but  those  of  silver  or  plated  metal  which 
are  ot  the  lorm  shown  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  are 
ot  course  expensive;  the  part  in  which  the  souffle  is  baked  is 
placed  within  the  more  ornamental  dish  when  it  is  drawn  from 
the  oven.  A plain,  round,  shallow  cake-mould,  with  a strip  of 
writing  paper  six  inches  high,  placed  inside  the  rim  will  answer 
on  an  emergency  to  bake  a souffle  in.  The  followino-  receipt 
will  serve  as  a guide  for  the  proper  mode  of  maldng  it : the 

til  '>X  ’■“•pine 
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process  is  always  tlie  same  whether  the  principal  ingredient  be 
whole  rice  boiled  very  tender  in  milk  and  pressed  through  a 
sieve,  bread-crumbs  soaked  as  for  a pudding  and  worked  through 
a sieve  also,  arrow-root,  j)Otato-flour,  or  ought  else  ot  wLicn 

light  puddings  in  general  are  made.  xc  • ^ 

Take  from  a pint  and  a hadf  of  new  milk  or  of  cream  suihcient 

to  mix  four  ounces  of  flour  of  rice  to  a perfectly  smooth  batter ; 
put  the’remainder  into  a very  clean,  well-tinned  saucepan,  and 
when  it  boils,  stir  the  rice  briskly  to  it ; let  it  simmer,  keeping  it 
stirred  all  the  time,  for  ten  minutes,  or  more  should  it  not  be 
very  thick,  then  mix  well  with  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  one 
and  a half  of  pounded  sugar,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a fine  lemon 
for  let  the  sugar  which  is  used  for  it  be  well  rubbed  on  the  lemon 
before  it  is  crushed  to  powder)  ; in  two  or  three  minutes  take  it 
from  the  fire,  and  beat  quickl}''  and  caretully  to  it  by  degrees 
the  yolks  of  six  eggs;  whisk  the  whites  to  a veiy  firm  solid 
froth,  and  when  the  pan  is  buttered,  and  all  else  quite  ready  lor 
the  oven,  stir  them  gently  to  the  other  ingpdients ; pour  the 
souffle  immediately  into  the  pan  and  place  it  in  a moderate  oven, 
of  which  keep  the  door  closed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  at  least. 
When  the  souffle  has  risen  very  high,  is  of  a fine  colour,  and 
quite  done  in  the  centre,  which  it  Avill  be  in  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  send  it  instantly  to  table.  ^ The  exact  time 
for  baking  it  depends  so  much  on  the  m’en  tiiat  it  cannot  be 
precisely  specified.  AVe  have  knoivn  quite  a small  one  not  too 
much  baked  in  forty-five  minutes  in  an  iron  oven ; but  gene- 
rally less  time  will  suffice  for  them  ; the  heat,  however,  should 

always  be  moderate.  ^ ^ 

New  milk  or  cream,  l.\  pint;  flour  of  rice,  4 ozs. ; fresh 
butter,  2 ozs. ; pounded  sugar.  If  oz. ; eggs,  6 ; grain  of  salt ; 

rind,  1 lemon  : 30  to  45  minutes. 

Qijs,  1 — The  souffle  may  be  flavoured  with  vanilla,  orange- 
flowers,  or  ought  else  that  is  liked.  Chocolate  and  coffee  also 
may  be  used  for  it  with  soaked  bread  : a very  strong  infusion 
of  the  last,  and  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  other,  melted  with  a 
little  water,  are  to  be  added  to  the  milk  and  bread. 

Obs.  2. — A souffle  is  commonly  served  in  a dinner  of  cere- 
mony as  a remove  of  the  roast,  but  the  better  plan  for  this,  as 
for  a fondii,  is  to  have  it  quickly  handed  round,  instead  ot 
being  placed  upon,  the  table. 

noiiiSE  Frank’s  citron  souffle. 

To  obtain  the  flavour  of  the  citron-rind  for  this  celebrated 
Swedish  souffle,  take  a lump  of  sugar  which  weighs  two  ounces 
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and  a half,  and  rub  it  on  the  fruit  to  extract  the  essence,  or 
should  the  citron  not  he  sufficiently  fresh  to  yield  it  by  this 
means,  pare  it  off  in  the  thinnest  possible  strips  and  infuse  it, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire,  in  the  cream  of  which  the  souffle  is  to 
be  made.  Should  the  first  method  be  pursued,  crush  the  sugar 
to  powder,  and  dry  it  a little  before  it  is  added  to  the  other 
ingredients.  Blend  very  smoothly  two  ounces  of  potato-flour 
with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  boiling  to  them  a 
pint  of  good  cream ; stir  the  mixture  in  a large  basin  or  bowi 
until  it  thickens,  then  throw  in  a grain  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  just  dissolved  in  a small  saucepan,  and  the  sugar 
which  has  been  rubbed  on  the  citron  ; or  should  the  rind  have 
been  pared  the  same  weight,  some  of  which  is  merely  pounded. 
Add  next,  by  degrees,  the  thoroughly  whisked  yolks  of  six 
fresh  eggs,  or  of  seven,  should  they  be  very  small.  Beat  the 
whites  lightly  and  quickly,  until  they  are  sufficiently  firm  to 
remain  standing  in  points  when  dropped  from  the  whisk ; mix 
them  with  the  other  ingredients,  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  but 
without  beatiriff  them ; fill  the  souffle -pan  less  than  half  full ; 
set  it  instantly  into  the  oven,  which  should  be  gentle,  but  not 
exceedingly  slack,  close  the  door  immediately,  and  do  not  open 
it  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes : in  from  thirty  to  forty  the 
souffle  vdll  be  ready  for  table  unless  the  oven  should  be  very 
slow:  a fierce  degree  of  heat  will  have  a most  unfavourable 
effect  upon  it. 

Bind  of  half  citron  (that  of  a Seville  orange  may  be  sub- 
stituted on  occasions)  ; sugar,  2^  ozs. ; cream,  1 pint ; potato- 
flour,  2 ozs. ; milk,  f pint ; butter,  2 ozs. ; yolks  and  whites  of 
6 large  or  of  7 small  eggs  : 30  to  40  minutes,  or  more  in  very 
slow  oven. 


A FONDU. 

lyjix  to  a smooth  batter,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of  new 
milk,  two  ounces  of  potato-flour,  arrow-root,  or  tons  les  mois ; 
pour  boiling  to  them  three  quarters  of  a pint  more  of  milk, 
or  of  cream  in  preference,  stir  them  well  together,  and  then 
throw  in  two  ounces  of  butter  cut  small.  When  this  is 
melted,  and  well-beaten  into  the  mixture,  add  the  well-whisked 
yolks  of  four  large  or  of  live  small  eggs,  half  a teaspoonful 
of  salt,  somethmg  less  of  cayenne,  and  three  ounces  of  lightly- 
grated  cheese,  Barmcsan  or  English,  or  equal  parts  of  both. 
Whisk  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a quite  firm  and  solid  frothy 
tiieii  proceed,  as  for  a souffle,  to  mix  and  bake  the  fondu. 

20  minutes. 
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KENTISH  FRITTERS. 

Beat  up  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  six  with 
half  a pound  of  flour,  a cupful  of  milk,  and  a large  teaspoonful 
of  yeast ; put  the  mixture  into  a jug,  cover  it,  and  set  it  by  the 
fire  until  the  next  day,  then  add  to  the  batter  two  large  apples 
finely  chopped,  and  fry  the  fritters  as  usual. 

Whites  of  eggs,  3 ; yolks,  6 ; flour,  8 ozs. ; milk,  1 cupful ; 
yeast,  1 teaspoonful : 24  hours. 

PLAIN  COMMON  FRITTERS. 

Mix  with  three  well-beaten  eggs  a quarter-pint  of  milk,  and 
strain  them  through  a fine  sieve ; add  them  gradually  to  three 
large  tablespoonsful  of  flour,  and  thin  the  batter  with  as  much 
more  milk  as  will  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  cream ; beat  it 
up  thoroughly  at  the  moment  of  using  it,  that  the  fritters  may 
be  light.  Drop  it  in  small  portions  from  a spouted  jug  or 
basin  into  boiling  lard ; when  lightly  coloured  on  one  side, 
turn  them,  drain  them  \well  from  the  lard  as  they  are  lifted 
out,  and  serve  them  very  quickly.  They  are  eaten  generally 
with  fine  sugar,  and  orange  or  lemon  juice : the  first  of  these 
may  be  sifted  thickly  over  them  after  they  are  dished,  the 
oranges  or  lemons  cut  in  two,  and  sent  to  table  with  them. 
The  lard  used  for  frying  them  should  be  fresh  and  pure- 
flavoured  : it  renders  them  more  crisp  and  light  than  butter, 
and  is,  therefore,  better  suited  to  the  purpose. 

Eggs,  3 ; flour,  3 tablespoonsful ; milk,  | to  ^ pint. 

PANCAKES. 

These  may  be  made  with  the  same  batter  as  fritters,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  thinned  with  an  additional  egg  or  two,  or  a little 
milk  or  cream,  to  spread  quickly  over  the  pan  : to  fry  them 
well,  this  ought  to  be  small.  When  the  batter  is  ready,  heat 
the  pan  over  a clear  fire  and  rub  it  with  butter  in  every  part, 
then  pour  in  sufficient  batter  to  sjircad  over  it  entirely,  and  let 
the  pancake  be  very  thin  : in  this  case  it  will  require  no 
turning,  but  otherwise  it  must  be  tossed  over  with  a sudden 
jerk  of  the  pan,  in  which  the  cook  who  is  not  somewhat  expert 
will  not  always  succeed ; therefore  the  safer  plan  is  to  make 
them  so  thin  that  they  will  not  require  this.  Keep  them  hot 
before  the  fire  until  a sufficient  number  are  ready  to  send  to 
table,  then  proceed  with  a second  supply,  as  they  should  ahvays 
]3e  quickly  served.  Either  roll  them  up  and  strew  fine  sugar 
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over  them,  or  spread  them  quickly  with  preserve,  laying  them 
one  on  the  other.  A richer  kind  of  pancake  may  be  made 
with  a pint  of  cream,  or  of  cream  and  new  milk  mixed,  five 
eggs,  or  their  yolks  only,  a couple  of  ounces  of  flour,  a’ little 
pounded  cinnamon  or  lemon-rind  rasped  on  sugar  and  scraped 
into  them,  with  two  ounces  more  of  pounded  sugar,  and  t\vo 
ounces  of  clarified  butter : a few  ratifias  rolled  to  powder  may 
be  added  at  pleasure,  or  three  or  four  macaroons. 

Prom  4 to  5 minutes. 


FRITTERS  OF  CAKE  AND  PUDDING. 

Cut  plain  pound,  or  rice  cake  into  small  square  slices  half  an 
inch  thick  ; trim  away  the  crust,  fry  them  slowly  a light 
brown,  in  a small  quantity  of  fresh  butter,  and  spread  over 
them  when  done  a layer  of  apricot-jam,  or  of  any  other  pre- 
serve, and  serve  them  immediately.  These  fritters  are  im- 
proved by  being  moistened  with  a little  good  cream  before  they 
are  fried:  they  must  then  be  slightly  floured.  Cold  plum 
pudding  sliced  down  as  thick  as  the  cake,  and  divided  into  por- 
tions of  equal  size  and  good  form,  then  dipped  into  French  or 
English  batter,  and  gently  fried,  will  also  make  an  agreeable 
variety  of  fritter. 


MINCEMEAT  FRITTERS. 

With  half  a pound  of  mincemeat  mix  two  ounces  of  fine 
bread-crumos  (^or  a tablespoonful  of  flour j,  two  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  the  strained  juice  of  half  a small  lemon.  Mix  these 
well,  and  drop  the  fritters  with  a dessertspoon  into  plenty  of 
very  pure  lard  or  fresh  butter;  fiy  them  from  seven  to  eight 
minutes,  drain  them  on  a napkin  or  on  white  blotting  paper, 
and  send  them  very  hot  to  table : they  should  be  quite  small. 

Mincemeat,  i lb.;  bread-crumbs,  2 ozs.  (or  flour,  1 table- 
spoonful) ; eggs,  2 ; juice  of  i lemon : 7 to  8 minutes. 

VENETIAN  FRITTERS. 

{Very  good.') 

Pick,  wash,  and  drain  three  ounces  of  whole  rice,  put  it  into 
a full  pint  of  cold  milk,  and  bring  it  very  slowly  to  boil ; stir  it 
often,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  until  quite  thick  and  dry.  When 
about  three  parts  done  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  pounded  simar 
and  one  of  fresh  butter,  a grain  of  salt,  and  the  grated  rind  of 
half  a small  lemon.  Let  it  be  cold  in  the  saucepan,  and  when 
only  just  warm  mix  v/ith  it  thoroughly  three  ounces  of  cur- 
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rants,  four  of  apples,  chopped  fine,  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and 
three  large  or  four  small  well-beaten  eggs.  Drop  the  mixture 
ill  small  fritters,  fry  them  in  butter  from  five  to  seven  minutes, 
and  let  them  become  quite  firm  on  one  side  before  they  are 
turned : do  this  with  a slice.  Drain  them  as  they  are  taken  up, 
and  sift  white  sugar  over  them  after  they  are  dished. 

Whole  rice,  3 ozs. ; milk,  1 pint;  sugar,  2 ozs. ; butter,  1 oz.  ; 
grated  rind  of  I lemon;  currants,  3 ozs. ; minced  apples,  4 ozs. ; 
flour,  1 teaspoonful ; a little  salt ; eggs,  3 large,  or  4 small : 5 
to  7 minutes. 

FRITTERS  OF  SPRING  FRUIT. 

The  rhubarb  for  these  should  be  of  a good  sort,  quickly 
grown,  and  tender.  Pare,  cut  it  into  equal  lengths,  and  throw 
it  into  the  French  batter  of  page  129  ; with  a fork  lift  the 
stalks  separately,  and  put  them  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard  or 
butter  ; in  from  five  to  six  minutes  they  will  be  done.  Drain 
them  well  and  dish  them  on  a napkin,  or  pile  them  high  with- 
out one,  and  strew  sifted  sugar  plentifully  over  them ; they 
should  be  of  a very  light  brown,  and  quite  dry  and  crisp.  The 
young  stalks  look  well  when  left  in  their  entire  length,  and 
only  slightly  encrusted  with  the  batter,  through  which  they 
should  be  merely  drawn. 

5 to  6 minutes. 

APPLE,  PEACH,  APRICOT,  OR  ORANGE  FRITTERS. 

Pare  and  core  v.uthout  dividing  the  apples,  slice  them  in 
rounds  the  full  size  of  the  fruit,  dip  them  into  the  same  batter 
as  that  directed  for  the  preceding  fritters ; fry  them  a pale 
brown,  and  let  them  be  very  dry.  Serve  them  heaped  high 
upon  a folded  napkin,  and  strew  sifted  sugar  over  them. 
After  having  stripped  the  outer  rind  from  the  oranges,  remove 
carefully  the  white  inner  skin,  and  in  slicing  them  take  out  the 
pips ; then  dip  them  into  the  batter  and  proceed  as  for  the 
apple  fritters.  The  peaches  and  apricots  should  be  merely 
skinned,  halved,  and  stoned  before  they  are  drawn  through 
the  batter,  unless  they  should  not  be  fully  ripe,  when  they 
must  first  be  stewed  tender  in  a thin  syrup. 

8 to  12  minutes. 

ERIOCITB  FRITTERS. 

The  brioche-paste,*  when  good,  makes  very  superior  canne- 
lons  and  fritters  : it  is,  we  should  sa}',  better  in  this  form  than 


*■  For  tliis  see  page  689. 
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in  t}i3,t  of*  tliG  bun.  or  rnbp  in  wTiinii 

tnem  quite  thin,  put  a teaspoonful  or  less  of  rich  nreservp  infn 

rwifb’""%‘7  togetLr  selves 

or  with  a sma^/  tin  shape  cut  as  manv  rnnnri«  nf  i. 

are  wanted  place  sJe  preserve^nTe"  f 

the  e moisten  the  edges,  lay  the  remainder  lightly  7lr Them 

press  them  carefully  together  and  restore  thel  to^a  good  form’ 

with  the  tm  cutter,  by  tnmming  them  with  it  to  their  orieinal 

II  om  lour  and  a half  to  five  minutes.  Serve  them  verv  hnf 

S’  like  thlse^"**  ? **  The  cannelons  me 

made  like  those  of  paste,  ana  are  extremely  ffood.  Thev  are 

^ lemon-cheesecake  mixture  fsee  annpndix'i 

or  with  JVfiidame  Werner’s  (page  361)^:  with  the  first  of  these  thev 
are  even  better  than  with  preserve.  * ^ 

Tritters,  to  5 minutes ; cannelons,  5 to  6 minutes. 


POTATO  PKITTEKS.  (eNTREMETS.) 

See  directions  for  potato  puddings.  The  same  mixture 

bXdel  wteoutd  7iyfoodl“"’  ““  “ 

LEMON  FRITTERS.  (eNTREMETS.) 

bread-crumbs  four  of  beef 

a small  fl,Ho7  *“r  P®"!'  ounces  of  pounded  sugar, 

a small  tablespoonful  of  flour,  four  whole  eggs,  -H  ell  and  lightly 

whisked,  and  the  grated  rind  of  one  largTor  of  two  3 
hTfor^tHs* Lfo  h”  *7"'’'°'?  of  the  jTiice,  at  choice;  but 

sit  iSr 77  mixture  in  small  fritters  for  five  or 


CANNELONS.  (enTREMETS.) 

Roll  out  very  thin 
and  evenly,  some  fine 
puff-paste  into  a long 
strip  of  from  three  to 
four  inches  wide, 
nioistcn  the  surface 
with  a feather  dipped 
in  white  of  egg,  and 
cut  it  into  bands  of 
nearly  two  inches 
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wide  ; lay  some  apricot  or  peach  marmalade  equally  along  these, 
and  fold  the  paste  twice  over  it,  close  the  ends  carefully,  and 
when  all  are  ready  slide  them  gently  into  a pan  of  boiling  lard 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  brown,  raise  the  pan  from  the  tire  that 
they  may  not  take  too  much  colour  before  the  paste  is  dona 
quite  through.  Five  minutes  will  fry  them.  Drain  them  well, 
and  dry  them  on  a soft  cloth  before  the  fire ; dish  them  on  a 
napkin,  and  place  one  layer  crossing  another,  or  merely  pile 
them  high  m the  centre.  If  well  made,  and  served  of  a light 
brown  and  very  dry,  these  cannelons  are  excellent : when  lard 
is  objected  to  butter  may  be  used  instead,  but  the  paste  will 
then  be  somewhat  less  light.  Only  lard  of  the  purest  quality 
will  answer  for  the  purpose. 

5 minutes. 

CANNELONS  OE  BRIOCHE  PASTE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Proceed  exactly  as  for  the  cannelons  above,  substituting  the 
brioche  for  the  puff-paste,  and  rolling  it  as  thin  as  possible,  as 
it  swells  very  much  in  the  pan.  It  is  a good  plan  to  pass  a 
notched  paste-runner,  should  there  be  one  at  hand,  lightly  upon 
the  edge  of  the  second  folding  of  the  crust,  which  should 
reach  about  to  the  centre  of  the  cannelon  : precaution  should 
always  be  taken  to  close  the  paste  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  preserve.  Fine  sugar  may  be  sifted  over  these  after  they 
are  dried  and  dished. 

4 to  5 minutes. 

CROQUETTES  OF  RICE.  (eNTREMETS.) 


Croquettes. 

IVipe  very  clean,  in  a dry  cloth,  seven  ounces  of  rice,  put  it 

• Cannelons  may  be  either  baked  or  fried : if  sent  to  the  oven,  they  may  first 
be  glazed  with  wlute  of  egg  and  sugar. 
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into  a clean  stewpan,  and  pour  on  it  a quart  of  new  milk-  let  it 
SAvell  gen  ly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  stir  it  ofSnS  it  mav 
not  stick  to  the  pan,  nor  burn ; when  it  is  about  half  done  stir 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  six  bitter  almonds 
beaten  extremely  fine  : the  thin  rind  of  half  a fresh  lemon  mav 

unfd^  'ft  the  first  instance.  The  rice  must  be  simmered 
until  It  is  soft,  and  very  thick  and  dry ; it  should  then  be  snreS 
«n  a dish,  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  is  to  be  rolled  into  Wall 
balls,  which  must  be  dipped  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  covered 
in  every  part  with  the  finest  bread-crumbs.  When  all  are' 

^ reversed  and  covered  with  a 
e y soft  cl^oth,  or  with  a sheet  of  white  blotting  paper.  Pile 
th^  in  a hot  dish,  and  send  them  to  table  quickly.^  ^ 

. "f’ ^ lemon  : f hour.  Su-ar 

« ozs.,_  bitter  almonds,  6 : 40  to  60  minutes,  or  more.  Fried,  5 
to  7 minutes.  ’ 


FINER  CROQUETTES  OF  RICE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Swell  the  rice  in  thin  cream,  or  in  new  milk  strongly  flavoured 
with  cocoamut  (see  page  429),  add  the  same  ingredients  as  in  the 
foregoing  leceipt,  and  when  the  rice  is  cold,  form  it  into  balls 
and  with  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  hollow  them  sufficiently 
to  admit  m the  centre  a small  portion  of  peach  jam,  or  of  apricot 
marmalade  ; close  the  rice  well  over  it ; egg,  crumb,  and  fry  the 
croquettes  as  usual.  As,  from  the  difference  of  quality^  the 
same  proportions  of  rice  and  milk  will  not  always  produce  the 
same  effect,  the  ^ok  must  use  her  discretion  in  adding,  should 
It  be  needed,  sufficient  liquid  to  soften  the  rice  perfectly  but 
she  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  not  boiled  extreinely  thick’  and 
dry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  into  croquettes. 

SAVOURY  CROQUETTES  OF  RICE.  (eNTREE.) 

preparation  as  the  casserole  of 
nee  of  Chapter  XVI.,  but  it  must  be  boiled  very  dry,  and  left  to 
become  quite  cold  befoTe  it  is  used.  A few  spoonsful  of  rlh 
white  sauce  stirred  into  it  when  it  is  nearly  tender,  will  improve 
It  much.  Form  and  hollow  the  croquettes  as  directed  in  the  last 
recent ; fill  them  with  a small  portion  of  minced  fowl,  partrido-e 
or  pheasant,  m a thick  sauce,  or  with  a stewed  OA^ster,  or  two  cut 
in  quarters ; close  the  rice  perfectly  over  them ; egg,  and  crumb 
«ie  croquettes,  fry  and  serve  them  garnished  with  efisped  parsley 
Prench  cooks  mix  sometimes  a little  grated  Parmesan  cheese 
with  the  rice  at  the  moment  it  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  roll 
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the  croquettes  in  more  after  they  are  egged  ; they  press  this  on 
and  dip  them  again  in  egg,  and  then  into  the  crumbs.  Raise 
the  pan  high  above  the  fire  when  the  croquettes  are  lightly 
browned,  that  they  may  heat  through;  then  heighten  the  colour, 
and  lift  them  out  immediately. 

RISSOLES.  (entree.) 

This  is  the  French  name  for  small  fried  pastry  of  various 
forms,  filled  with  meat  or  fish  previously  cooked ; they  may  be 
made  with  brioche^  or  with  light  puff-paste,  either  of  which 
must  be  rolled  extremely  thin.  Cut  it  with  a small  round  cutter 
fluted  or  plain ; put  a little  rich  mince,  or  good  pounded  meat, 
in  the  centre,  and  moisten  the  edges,  and  press  them  securely 
together  that  they  may  not  burst  open  in  the  frying.  The 
rissoles  may  be  formed  like  small  patties,  by  laying  a second 
round  of  paste  over  the  meat ; or,  like  cannelons ; they  may, 
likewise,  be  brushed  with  egg,  and  sprinkled  with  vermicelli, 
broken  small,  or  with  fine  crumbs.  They  are  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  croquettes^  the  paste  being  gathered  round  the 
meat,  which  must  form  a ball. 

In  frying  them,  adopt  the  same  plan  as  for  the  croquettes, 
raising  the  pan  as  soon  as  the  paste  is  lightly  coloured.  Serve 
all  these  fried  dishes  well  drained,  and  on  a napkm. 

From  5 to  7 minutes,  or  less. 

VERY  SAVOURY  RISSOLES.  (eNTREE.) 

Make  the  forcemeat  ISTo.  1,  page  143,  sufficiently  firm  vnth 
unbeaten  yolk  of  egg,  to  roll  rather  thin  on  a well-floured  board; 
cut  it  into  very  small  rounds,  put  a little  pounded  chicken  in  the 
centre  of  one  half,  moistening  the  edges  with  water,  or  white  of 
egg,  lay  the  remaining  rounds  over  these,  close  them  securely, 
and  fry  them  in  butter  a fine  light  brown ; drain  and  dry  them 
well,  and  heap  them  in  the  middle  of  a hot  dish,  upon  a napkin 
folded  flat : these  rissoles  may  be  egged  and  crumbed  before  they 
are  fried. 

RISSOLES  OF  FISH.  (eNTREE.) 

Take  perfectly  clear  from  bones  and  skin,  the  flesh  of  any 
cold  fish  that  can  be  pounded  to  an  exceedingly  fine  paste ; add 
to  it,  when  in  the  mortar,  from  one  quarter  to  a third  as  much 
of  good  butter,  and  a high  seasoning  of  cayenne,  with  a moderate 
one  of  mace  and  nutmeg.  To  these  may  be  added,  at  pleasure, 
a few  shrimps,  or  a little  of  any  of  the  finer  fish  sauces,  or  some 
lobster- coral.  When  the  whole  is  well  beaten  and  blended  to- 
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pther,  roll  out  some  good  puff-paste  extremely  thin,  and  with  a 
small  round  tm  shape,  cut  out  the  number  of  rissoles  required* 
put  some  of  the  fish  into  each  of  these,  moisten  the  edges  with 
ite  of  egg,  fold  and  press  them  securely  together,  and  when 
all  are  ready,  slip  them  gently  into  a pan  of  boding  krd  or  but- 

^ n ’f  ^ brown,  dram  them  well,  and  dry  them  on 

white  blotting-paper,  laid  upon  a sieve,  reversed  • but  do  not 
place  them  sufficiently  near  to  scorch  or  to  colour  them. 

TO  BOIL  PIPE  MACCAEONI. 

We  have  found  always  the  continental  mode  of  dressina 
maccaroni  the  best.  English  cooks  sometimes  soak  it  in  milk 
and  water  for  an  hour  or  more,  before  it  is  boiled,  that  the  nines 
may  be  swollen  to  the  utmost,  but  this  is  apt  to  render  it  pilL 
though  Its  appearance  may  be  improved  by  it.  Drop  it  lightiv’ 

Thtfl  J ii'lf f 'f  f fast-boiling  water,^into  which 

a little  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  have  pre- 

viously  been  thrown,  and  of  which  the  boiling  should  not  be 
stopped  by  the  addition  of  the  maccaroni.  In  from  three  olr! 
ters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  this  will  be  sufficiency  tendr  it 
should  always  be  perfectly  so,  as  it  is  otherwise  indigestible 
though  the  pipes  should  remain  entire.  Pour  it  into  a larS 
cullender  and  drain  the  water  well  from  it.  It  should  be  ve?y 
softly  boiled  after  the  first  minute  or  two.  ^ 

I to  1 hour. 

ribband  MACCAEONI. 

This  IS  dressed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  nine 
maccaroni,  but  requires  only  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  minutL’ 
bo  ing  m water,  and  twenty  or  more  in  broth  or  stock. 

I 

DEESSED  MACCAEONI. 

lour  ounces  of  pipe  maccaroni  is  sufficient  for  a small  dish 
bat  from  SIX  to  eight  should  be  prepared  for  a family  party 
where  it  is  hked.  The  common  English  mode  of  dressffil^h^ 
with  grated  cheese,  butter,  and  cream,  or  milk.  French  cooks 
substitute  generally  a spoonful  or  two  of  veiy  strong  rich  jellied 
gravy  for  the  cream ; and  the  Italians,  aLngst  their  Cnv 
other  modes  of  serving  it,  toss  it  in  rich  brovm  gravy,  with 
sufficient  grated  cheese  to  flavour  the  whole  stronglf  thevsend 

nrf  ^ £spagfJ;X^ 

pvy  (that  drawn  from  the  stufato,  for  examplS),  accompanied 
By  a plate  of  grated  cheese.  Another,  and  an  easy  mode  of 
dressing  it  is  to  boil  and  dram  it  w'ell,  and  to  put  it  mto  a deep 
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dish,  strewing  grated  cheese  on  every  layer,  and  adding  bits  of 
fresh  butter  to  it.  The  top,  in  this  case,  should  be  covered 
with  a laj^er  of  fine  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  grated  cheese ; 
these  should  be  moistened  plentifully  with  clarified  butter,  and 
colour  given  to  them  in  the  oven,  or  before  the  fire  ; the  crumbs 
may  be  omitted,  and  a layer  of  cheese  substituted  for  them.  An 
excellent  preparation  of  maccaroni'  may  be  made  with  any  well- 
flavoured,  dry  white  cheese,  which  can  be  grated  easily,  at  much 
less  cost  than  with  the  Parmesan,  which  is  expensive,  and  in  the 
country  not  always  procurable  even;  we  think  that  the  rich 
brown  gravy  is  also  a great  advantage  to  the  dish,  which  is 
further  improved  by  a tolerably  high  seasoning  of  cayenne. 
These,  however,  are  innovations  on  the  usual  modes  of  serving 
it  in  England. 

After  it  has  been  boiled  quite  tender,  drain  it  well,  dissolve 
from  two  to  three  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a clean  stewpan,  with 
a few  spoonsful  of  rich  cream,  or  of  white  sauce,  lay  in  part  of 
the  maccaroni,  shrew  part  of  the  cheese  upon  it,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  maccaroni  and  the  cheese,  and  toss  the  whole 
gently  until  the  mgredients  are  well  incorporated,  and  adhere  to 
the  maccaroni,  leaving  no  liquid  perceptible : serve  it  immediately. 

Maccaroni,  6 ozs. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; Parmesan  cheese,  6 ozs. ; 
cream,  4 tablespoonsful. 

Obs. — If  preferred  so,  cheese  may  be  strewed  thickly  over 
the  maccaroni  after  it  is  dished,  and  just  melted  and  browned 
with  a salamander. 


MACCARONI  A LA  REINE. 

. This  is  a very  excellent  and  delicate  mode  of  dressing  macca- 
roni. Boil  eight  ounces  in  the  usual  way  (see  page  421),  and 
by  the  time  it  is  sufficiently  tender,  dissolve  gently  ten  ounces 
of  any  rich,  well-flavoured  white  cheese  in  full  three  quarters  of 
a pint  of  good  cream ; add  a little  salt,  a rather  full  seasoning  of 
cayenne,  from  half  to  a whole  saltspoonful  of  pounded  mace, 
and  a couple  of  ounces  of  sweet  fresh  butter.  The  cheese  should, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  sliced  very  thin,  and  taken  quite  free  of 
the  hard  part  adjoining  the  rind;  it  should  be  stirred  in  the 
cream  without  intermission  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  and  the 
whole  is  perfectly  smooth  : the  maccaroni,  previously  well- 
drained,  may  then  be  tossed  gently  in  it,  or  after  it  is  dished, 
the  cheese  may  be  poured  equally  over  the  maccaroni.  The 
whole,  in  either  case,  may  be  thickly  covered  before  it  is  sent  to 
table,  with  fine  crumbs  of  bread  fried  of  a pale  gold  colour,  and 
dried  perfectly,  cither  before  the  fire  or  in  an  oven,  when  such 
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an  addition  is  considered  an  improvement.  As  a matter  of  pre- 
caution, it  is  better  to  boil  the  cream  before  the  cheese  is  melted 
in  it  5 i_^ch  white  sauce,  or  bechamel,  made  not  very  thick,  with 
an  additional  ounce  or  two  of  butter,  may  be  used  to  vary  and 
enrich  this  preparation.  If  Parmesan  cheese*  be  used  for  it  it 
must  of  course  be  grated.  Half  the  quantity  may  be  served.’ 

Maccaioni,  ^ lb. ; cheese,  10  ozs. ; good  cream,  pint  (or  rich 
vhite  sauce)  ^ buttei,  2 ozs.  (or  more)  5 little  salt,  fiuQ  cayenne 
and  mace.  ’ 


POLENTA,  AN  ITALIAN  DISH.  (gOOD.) 

Throw  into  a quart  of  milk,  when  it  is  fast  boil- 
ing, half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  then  shake 
lightly  into  it  five  ounces  of  the  best  semoulina ; 
stir  the  milk  as  this  is  added,  and  continue  to  do  so 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  letting  the  mixture  boil 
gently  during  the  time.  It  ^lould  be  very  thick, 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  sticking 
to  the  saucepan,  which  should  be  placed  over  a 
clear  fire  on  a bar  or  trevet,  but  not  xi'pon  the  coals. 

Pour  the  semoulina,  when  it  is  done,  into  a basin, 
which  it  will  not  fill  by  an  inch  or  two,  and  let  it 
remain  some  hours  in  a cool  place,  that  it  may  be- 
come perfectly  cold;  it  will  then  turn  out  quite 
solid,  and  like  a pudding  in  appearance.  Cut  it 
with  a large,  sharp  carving-knife,  or  a bit  of  thin 
wire,  into  half-inch  slices;  ivash  the  basin  into 
which  it  was  poured  at  first,  and  butter  it  well ; 
grate  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  good  cheese  (Parmesan,  or  any 
other),  and  mix  with  it  a half- teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  and 
twice  as  much  pounded  mace  ; clarify  from  two  to  three  ounces 
uf  Gsk  buttei , and  put  a small  quantity  into  the  basin,  strew  in 
a little  of  the  cheese,  and  then  lay  in  the  first  slice  of  the  semou- 
lina, on  this  put  a thick  layer  of  the  cheese,  moisten  it  with 
some  drops  of  butter,  a.nd  place  the  second  slice  upon  it;  then 
rnore  cheese  and  butter,  and  continue  thus  until  all  the  semou- 
lina is  replaced  in  the  basin ; put  plenty  of  cheese  upon  the  top 
add  the  remainder  of  the  clarified  butter,  and  bake  the  mixture 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  a gentle  oven.  It  should  be  of  a fine 
golden  colour  when  served.  Turn  it  carefully  into  a dish,  and 
send  it  instantly  to  table.  A little  rich  brown  gravy  poured 
round  might,  to  some  tastes,  improve  it,  but  it  is  excellent 

* The  Parmesan  being  apt  to  gather  into  lumps,  instead  of  mingling  smoothlv 
With  the  liquid,  had  better  be  avoided  for  this  disA,  ^ ^ 
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without,  and  may  be  substituted  for  maccaroni,  which  it  much 
resembles  in  flavour.  In  Italy,  the  flour  of  Indian  corn  (maize), 
which  is  there  called  polenta,  is  used  for  it*,  but  the  semoulina, 
when  good,  answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  The  dish  may  be 
enriched  by  adding  butter  to  the  milk,  or  by  mixing  with  it  a 
portion  of  cream;  and  it  may  be  browned  in  a Dutch  oven, 
when  no  other  is  in  use. 

ISTew  milk  (or  milk  mixed  with  cream),  1 quart ; salt,  large  I 
teaspoonful ; semoulina,  5 ozs. : 10  minutes.  Grated  cheese,  6 
to  8 ozs. ; cayenne,  i teaspoonful ; mace,  1 small  teaspoonful ; 
butter,  2 to  3 ozs. : baked  \ hour,  gentle  oven. 

Obs. — A plain  mould  can  be  used  instead  of  the  basin. 


FORCED  EGGS  FOR  SALAD. 

Pound  and  j)ress  through  the  back  of  a hair-sieve,  the  flesh 
of  three  very  fine,  or  of  four  moderate-sized  anchovies,  freed 
from  the  bones  and  skin.  Boil  six  fresh  eggs  for  twelve 
minutes,  and  when  they  are  perfectly  cold,  halve  them  length- 
wise, take  out  the  yolks,  pound  them  to  a paste  with  a third 
of  their  volume  of  fresh  butter,  then  add  the  anchovies,  a 
quarter-teaspoonful  of  mace,  and  as  much  cayenne  as  -will 
season  the  mixture  well ; beat  these  together  thoroughly,  and 
fill  the  whites  of  egg  neatly  with  them.  A morsel  of  garlic, 
not  larger  than  a pea,  perfectly  blended  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, would  to  some  tastes  greatly  improve  this  preparation:  a 
portion  of  anchovy-butter  (see  page  127),  or  of  potted  ham, 
will  supply  the  place  of  the  fish  in  it  very  advantageously. 

Eggs,  6 ; anchovies,  4 ; butter,  size  of  2 yolks  ; mace,  i 
teaspoonful;  cayenne,  third  as  much. 

FORCED  EGGS,  OR  EGGS  EN  .SURPRISE.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Boil,  and  divide,  as  in  the  receipt  above,  half  a dozen  very 
fresh  eggs  ; pound  the  yolks  perfectlj^,  first  by  themselves,  then 
with  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  a seasoning  of  salt,  cayenne, 
and  nutmeg,  or  mace,  a large  teaspoonful  or  more  of  minced 
parsley,  and  the  yolks  of  hvo  raw  eggs.  Slice  a small  bit  off 
the  whites  to  make  them  stand  flat,  hollow  the  insides  well, 
fill  them  smoothly  with  the  yolks,  form  a small  dome  in  the 
centre  of  the  dish  with  the  remainder  of  the  mixture,  and  lean 

• This  may  be  purchased  in  London  at  the  Italian  warehouses,  and  will  be 
found  of  excellent  etfect  for  biscuits  and  baked  puddings,  as  well  as  for  tills 
preparation. 
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the  eggs  against  it,  placing  them  regularly  round.  Set  them 
into  a gentle  oven  for  ten  minutes,*  and  send  them  quisidy  to 
table.  ^ 


CHAP  TEE  XX. 
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While  and  Rose-colou'ed  Jellv 


TO  PREPAEE  gale’s  FEET  STOCK.j’ 

The  feet  are  usually  sent  in  from  the  butcher’s  ready  to  dress, 
but  as  a matter  of  economy+  or  of  convenience  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  have  them  altogether  prepared  by  the  cook.  Dip 
them  into  cold  water,  lay  theni  into  a deep  j^an,  and  sprinkle 
equally  o\er  them  on  both  sides  some  rosin  in  fine  powder  j 
poui  ill  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them  well,  and  let 
them  remain  icr  a minute  or  two  untouched ; then  scrape  the 
hair  clean  from  them  with  the  edge  of  a knife.  When  this  is 
done,  wash  them  very  thoroughly  both  in  hot  and  in  cold 
water ; divide  them  at  the  joint,  split  the  claws,  and  take  away 
the  fat  that  is  between  them.  Should  the  feet  be  lar^^e,  put  a 
gallou  of  cold  water  to  the  four,  but  from  a pint  to  a quart  less 


* Half  of  one  of  the  raw  egg-yolks  may  he  omitted,  and  a spoonful  of  rich 
cream  used  instead  ; the  eggs  can  also  be  steamed  until  the  insid.-s  are  firm 
by  placing  them  with  a little  good  gravy,  or  white  sauce,  in  a stewpan,^nd  sim* 
raeringthem  gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
t Por  fuller  and  better  directions  for  this,  see  page  197,  Chapter  IX 
t They  are  sold  at  a much  lower  price  when  not  cleared  from  tlie  hair 
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if  they  be  of  moderate  size  or  small.  Boil  them  gently  down 
until  the  flesh  has  parted  entirely  from  the  bones,  and  the 
liquor  is  reduced  nearly  or  quite  half ; strain,  and  let  it  stand 
until  cold ; remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  the  top  before  it 
is  used,  and  be  careful  not  to  take  the  sediment. 

Calf’s  feet,  (large)  4;  water,  1 gallon : 6 to  7 hours. 

TO  CLARIFY  CALf’s  FEET  STOCK. 

Break  up  a quart  of  the  stock,  put  it  into  a clean  stewpan 
with  the  whites  of  five  large  or  of  six  small  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  the  strained  juice  of  a small  lemon ; place  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  do  not  stir  it  after  the  scum  begins  to  form ; 
wdien  it  has  boiled  five  or  six  minutes,  if  the  liquid  part  be 
clear,  turn  it  into  a jelly-bag,  and  pass  it  through  a second  time 
should  it  not  be  perfectly  transparent  the  first.  To  consumptive 
patients,  and  others  requiring  restoratives,  but  forbidden  to  take 
stimulants,  the  jelly  thus  prepared  is  often  very  acceptable,  and 
may  be  taken  with  impunity,  when  it  would  be  highly  injurious 
made  with  wine.  More  white  of  egg  is  required  to  clarify  it 
than  when  sugar  and  acid  are  used  in  larger  quantities,  as  both 
of  these  assist  the  process.  For  blamange  omit  the  lemon-juice, 
and  mix  Avith  the  clarified  stock  an  equal  proportion  of  cream 
(for  an  invalid  new  milk),  Avith  the  usual  flavouring,  and  Aveight 
of  sugar;  or  pour  the  boiling  stock  very  gradually  to  some 
finely  pounded  almonds,  and  express  it  from  them  as  directed 
for  Quince  Blamange,  alloAving  from  six  to  eight  ounces  to  the 
pint. 

Stock,  1 quart ; AAdiites  of  eggs,  5 , sugar,  2 ozs. ; juice,  1 
small  lemon : 5 to  8 minutes. 

TO  CLARIFY  ISINGLASS. 

The  finely-cut  purified  isinglass,  Avhich  is  noAV  in  general  use, 
requires  no  clarifying  except  for  clear  jellies:  for  all  other  dishes 
it  is  sufficient  to  dissolve,  skim,  and  pass  it  through  a muslin 
strainer.  When  tAvo  ounces  are  required  for  a dish,  put  two 
and  a half  into  a delicately  clean  pan,  and  pour  on  it  a pint  of 
spring  Avatcr  Avhich  has  been  gradually  mixed  with  a teaspoonf  ul 
of  beaten  Avhitc  of  egg  ; stir  these  thoroughly  together,  and  let 
them  heat  sloAvly  by  the  side  of  a gentle  fire,  but  do  not  allow 
the  isinglass  to  stick  to  the  pan.  When  the  scum  is  Avell  risen, 
Avhich  it  Avill  be  after  tAvo  or  three  minutes’  simmering,  clear  it 
off,  and  continue  the  skimming  until  no  more  appears,  then, 
should  the  quantit}^  of  liquid  be  more  than  is  needed,  reduce  it 
by  quick  boiling  to  the  proper  point,  strain  it  through  a thin 
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muslin,  and  set  it  by  for  use  : it  will  be  perfectly  transparent, 
and  may  be  mixed  lukewarm  with  the  clear  and  ready  sweetened 
juice  of  various  fruits,  or  used  with  the  necessary  proportion  of 
syrup,  for  jellies  flavoured  with  choice  liqueurs.  As  the  clarify- 
ing reduces  the  strength  of  the  isinglass, — or  rather  as  a portion 
of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  white  of  egg, — an  additional  quarter  to 
each  ounce  must  be  allowed  for  this ; if  the  scum  be  laid  to  drain 
on  the  back  of  a fine  sieve  which  has  been  wetted  with  hot  water, 
a little  very  strong  jelly  will  drip  from  it. 

Isinglass,  2^  ozs. ; water,  1 pint;  beaten  white  of  egg,  1 tea- 
spoonful. 

SPINACH  GREEN,  FOR  COLOURING  SWEET  DISHES,  CONFEC- 
TIONARY, OR  SOUPS. 

Pound  quite  to  a pulp,  in  a marble  or  W edgewood  mortar,  a 
handful  or  two  of  young  freshly-gathered  spinach,  then  throw 
it  into  a hair-sieve,  and  press  through  all  the  juice  that  can  be 
obtained  from  it;  pour  this  into  a clean  white  jar,  and  place  it 
in  a pan  of  water  that  is  at  the  point  of  boiling,  and  which  must 
be  allowed  only  to  just  simmer  afterwards  ; in  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes the  juice  will  be  poached  or  set ; take  it  then  gently  with 
a spoon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  back  of  a fine  sieve  to  drain.  If 
wanted  for  immediate  use,  merely  mix  it  in  the  mortar  with  some 
finely-powdered  sugar  but  if  to  be  kept  as  a store,  pound  it 
with  as  much  as  will  render  the  whole  tolerably  dry,  boil  it  to 
candy-height  over  a very  clear  fire,  pour  it  out  in  cakes,  and 
keep  them  in  a tin  box  or  canister.  For  this  last  preparation 
consult  the  receipt  for  orange-flower  candy. 

PREPARED  APPLE,  OR  QUINCE  JUICE. 

Pour  into  a clean  earthen  pan  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  and 
throw  into  it  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  pared,  cored,  and  weighed, 
four  j)ounds  of  nonsuches,  pearmains,  Ilipstone  pippins,  or  any 
other  good  boiling  apples  of  fine  flavour.  When  all  are  done 
stew  them  gently  until  they  are  well  broken,  but  not  reduced 
quite  to  pulp;  turn  them  into  a jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  juice 
from  them  without  pressure  through  a closely- woven  cloth, 
which  should  be  gathered  over  the  fruit,  and  tied,  and  suspended 
above  a deep  pan  until  the  juice  ceases  to  drop  from  it : this,  if 
not  very  clear,  must  be  rendered  so  before  it  is  used  for  syrup 
or  jelly,  but  for  all  other  purposes  once  straining  it  will  be  suffi- 

* For  soup,  dilute  it  first  with  a little  of  the  boiling  stock,  and  stir  it  to  the 
remainder. 
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cient.  Quinces  are  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
same  proportions  of  fruit  and  water,  but  they  must  not  be  too 
long  boiled,  or  the  juice  will  become  red.  We  have  fouiid  it 
answer  well  to  have  them  simmered  until  they  are  perfectly 
tender,  and  then  to  leave  them  with  their  liquor  in  a bowl  until 
the  following  day,  when  the  juice  will  be  rich  and  clear.  They 
should  be  thrown  into  the  water  very  quickly  after  they  are 
pared  and  weighed,  as  the  air  will  soon  discolour  them. 

Water,  2 quarts  ; apples  or  quinces,  4 lbs. 

COCOA-NUT  FLAVOURED  MILK. 

(i^or  sweet  dishes,  <^c.) 

Pare  the  dark  outer  rind  from  a very  fresh  nut,  and  grate  it 
on  a fine  and  exceedingly  clean  grater ; to  every  three  ounces 
pour  a quart  of  new  milk,  and  simmer  them  very  6o/V/// for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  more,  that  a full  flavour  of  the  nut  may 
be  imparted  to  the  milk  without  its  being  much  reduced ; strain 
it  through  a fine  sieve,  or  cloth,  with  sufficient  pressure  to  leave 
the  nut  almost  dry  : it  may  then  he  used  for  blamange,  custards, 
rice,  and  other  puddings,  light  cakes  and  bread. 

To  each  quart  new  milk,  3 ozs.  grated  cocoa  nut : f to  1 
hour. 

Obs. — The  milk  of  the  nut,  when  perfectly  sw^eet  and  good, 
may  be  added  to  the  other  with  advantage.  To  obtain  it,  bore 
one  end  of  the  shell  with  a gimlet,  and  catch  the  liquid  in  a 
cup  ; and  to  extricate  the  kernel,  break  the  shell  with  a ham- 
mer : this  is  better  than  sawing  it  asunder. 


COMPOTES  OF  FRUIT. 

We  would  particularly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
these  wholesome  and  agreeable  preparations  of  fruit,  which  are 
much  less  served  at  English  tables,  generally,  than  they  deserve 
to  be.  We  have  found  them  often  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
persons  of  delicate  habit  wdio  were  forbidden  to  partake  of 
pastry  in  any  form ; and  accompanied  by  a dish  of  boiled  rice, 
they  are  very  preferable  for  children,  as  well  as  for  invalids,  to 
either  tarts  or  puddings. 

Compote  of  spring  fruit. — (Rhubarb.)  Take  a pound  of  the 
stalks  after  they  are  pared,  and  cut  them  into  short  lengths ; 
have  ready  a quarter-pint  of  water  boiled  gently  for  ten  mi- 
nutes with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  or  with  six  should  the  fruit  be 
Very  acid ; put  it  in,  and  simmer  it  for  about  ten  minutes, 
Some  kinds  will  be  tender  in  rather  less  time,  some  will  require 
more. 
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Ohs. — Good  sugar  in  lumps  should  he  used  generally  for  these 
dishes,  and  when  they  are  intended  for  dessert  the  syrup  should 
he  enriched  with  an  additional  ounce  or  two.  Lisbon  sugar  will 
answer  for  them  very  well  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  that  which 
is  refined  will  render  them  much  more  delicate. 

Compote  of  green  currants. — Spring  water  half  pint  ; sugar 
five  ounces ; boiled  together  ten  minutes.  One  pint  of  green 
currants  stripped  from  the  stalks ; simmered  three  to  five  mi- 
nutes. 

Compote  of  green  gooseberries. — This  is  an  excellent  compote 
if  made  with  fine  sugar,  and  very  good  with  any  kind.  Break 
five  ounces  into  small  lumps  and  pour  on  them  half  a pint  of 
water ; boil  these  gently  for  ten  minutes,  and  clear  otf  all  the 
scum  ; then  add  to  them  a pint  of  fresh  gooseberries  freed  from 
the  tops  and  stalks,  washed,  and  well  drained.  Simmer  them 
gently  from  eight  to  ten  minutes,  and  serve  them  hot  or  cold. 
Increase  the  quantity  for  a large  dish. 

Compote  of  green  apricots. — Wipe  the  down  from  a pound  of 
quite  young  apricots,  and  stew  them  very  gently  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes  in  syrup  made  with  eight  ounces  of  sugar 
and  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water,  boiled  together  the  usual 
time. 

Compote  of  red  currants. — A quarter-pint  of  water  and  five 
ounces  of  sugar : ten  minutes.  One  pint  of  ready  picked 
currants  to  be  just  simmered  in  the  syrup  from  five  to  six 
minutes.  This  receipt  will  serve  equally  for  raspberries,  or  for 
a compote  of  the  two  fruits  mixed  together.  Either  of  them 
will  be  found  an  admirable  accompaniment  to  batter,  custard,, 
bread,  ground  rice,  and  various  other  kinds  of  puddings,  as  well 
as  to  whole  rice  plainly  boiled. 

Compote  of  Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries. — Simmer  five  ounces 
of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes ; throw  into 
the  syrup  a pound  of  cherries  weighed  after  they  are  stalked, 
and  let  them  stew  gently  for  twenty  minutes ; it  is  a great 
improvement  to  stone  the  fruit,  but  a larger  quantity  will  then 
be  required  for  a dish. 

Compote  of  Morelia  cherries.  — Boil  together  for  fifteen 
minutes,  five  ounces  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water ; add  a 
pound  and  a quarter  of  ripe  Morelia  cherries,  and  simmer 
them  very  softly  from  five  to  seven  minutes  : this  is  a delicious 
compote. 

Compote  of  Damsons. — Four  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a pint 
of  water  to  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes ; one  pound  of  damsons 
to  be  added,  and  simmered  gently  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 
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Compote  of  the  Magnum  Bonum^  or  other  large  plums. — Boil 
six  ounces  of  sugar  with  half  a pint  of  water  the  usual  time ; 
take  the  stalks  from  a pound  of  plums,  and  simmer  them  very 
softly  for  twenty  minutes.  Increase  the  proportion  of  sugar  if 
needed,  and  regulate  the  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
different  varieties  of  fruit. 

Compote  of  t— The  large,  or  shepherds’  bullace,  is 

very  good  stewed,  but  will  require  a considerable  quantity  of 
sugar  to  render  it  palatable,  unless  it  be  quite  ripe.  Make  a 
syrup  with  eight  ounces,  and  three  quarters  of' a pint  of  water, 
and  boil  in  it  gently  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  a pint  and  a 
half  of  the  bullaces  freed  from  their  stalks. 

Compote  of  Siberian  crabs. — To  three  quarters  of  a pint  of 
water  add  six  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  boil  them  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  and  skim  them  well.  Add  a pound  and  a half  of 
Siberian  crabs  without  their  stalks,  and  keep  them  just  at  the 
point  of  hoilmg  for  tw^enty  minutes;  they  will  then  become 
tender  without  bursting.  A few  strips  of  lemon-rind  and  a 
little  of  the  juice  are  sometimes  added  to  this  compote. 

COMPOTE  OF  PEACHES. 

Pare  half  a dozen  ripe  peaches,  and  stew  them  very  softly 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  minutes,  keeping  them  often  turned  in 
a light  syrup,  made  with  five  ounces  of  sugar,  and  half  a pint  of 
water  boiled  together  for  ten  minutes.  Dish  the  fruit ; reduce 
the  syrup  by  quick  boiling,  pour  it  over  the  peaches,  and  serve 
them  hot  for  a second-course  dish,  or  cold  for  dessert.  They 
should  be  quite  ripe,  and  will  be  found  delicious  dressed  thus. 
A little  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  the  syrup,  and  the  blanched 
kernels  of  two  or  three  peach  or  apricot  stones. 

Sugar,  5 ozs. ; water,  ^ pint : 10  minutes.  Peaches,  6 : 18  to 
20  minutes. 

Obs. — hTectarines,  without  being  pared,  may  be  dressed  in  the 
same  way,  but  will  require  to  be  stewed  somewhat  longer,  imless 
they  be  perfectly  ripe. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  STEWED  PEACHES. 

Should  the  fruit  be  not  perfectly  ripe,  throw  it  into  boiling 
water  and  keep  it  just  simmering,  until  the  skin  can  be  easily 
stripped  off.  Have  ready  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  boiled  to 
a light  syrup  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water ; throw  in 
the  peaches,  let  them  stew  softly  until  quite  tender,  and  turn 
them  often  that  they  may  be  equally  done ; after  they  are 
dished,  add  a little  strained  lemon-juice  to  the  s^Tup,  and 
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reduce  it  by  a few  minutes’  very  quick  boiling.  The  fruit  is 
sometimes  pared,  divided,  and  stoned,  then  gently  stewed 
until  it  is  tender. 

Sugar,  8 ozs. ; v^ater,  | pint : 10  to  12  minutes.  Peaches,  6 
or  7 ; lemon-juice,  1 large  teaspoonful. 

STEWED  BABBERRIES,  OE  COMPOTE  d’ePINE-VINETTE. 

Boil  to  a thin  syrup  half  a pound  of  sugar  and  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  water,  skim  it  well,  and  throw  into  it  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  barberries  stripped  from  the  stalks ; keep  them 
pressed  down  into  the  syrup,  and  gently  stirred : from  five  to 
seven  minutes  Avill  boil  them. 

Sugar,  8 ozs.  5 water,  ^ pint : 12  to  15  minutes.  Barberries, 
I lb. : 5 to  7 minutes. 

ANOTHER  COMPOTE  OF  BARBERPtlES  FOR  DESSERT. 

When  this  fruit  is  first  ripe  it  requires,  from  its  excessive 
acidity,  nearly  its  weight  of  sugar  to  render  it  palatable;  but 
after  hanging  some  time  upon  the  trees  it  becomes  much  mel- 
lowed in  flavour,  and  may  be  sufficiently  sweetened  with  a 
smaller  proportion.  According  to  the  state  of  the  fruit  then, 
take  for  each  pound  (leaving  it  in  bunches)  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  ounces  of  sugar,  and  boil  it  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  water  until  it  forms  a syi-up.  Throw  in  the  bunches  of 
fruit,  and  simmer  them  for  five  or  six  minutes.  If  their  weight 
of  sugar  be  used,  they  will  become  in  that  time  perfectly  trans- 
parent. As  all  vessels  of  tin  affect  the  colour  of  the  barberries, 
they  should  be  boiled  in  a copper  stewpan,  or  in  a German 
enamelled  one,  which  would  be  far  better. 

_ Barberries,  1 lb.;  sugar,  12  to  16  ozs.;  water,  f pint;  fruit 
simmered  in  syrup,  5 to  6 minutes. 

gAteau  de  pommes. 

Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes  a pound  of  well  refined 
sugar  and  half  a pint  of  water;  then  add  a couple  of  pounds  of 
nonsuches,  or  of  any  other  finely-flavoured  apples  which  can  be 
boiled  easily  to  a smooth  pulp,  and  the  juice  of  a couple  of 
small,  or  of  one  very  large  lemon.  Stew  these  gently  until  the 
mixture  is  perfectly  free  from  lumps,  then  boil  it  quickly, 
keeping  it  stirred,  without-  quitting  it,  until  it  forms  a very 
thick  and  dry  marmalade.  A few  minutes  before  it  is  done  add 
the  finely  grated  rinds  of  a couple  of  lemons ; when  it  leaves 
the  bottom  of  the  preserving-pan  visible  and  dry,  press  it  into 
moulds  of  tasteful  form ; and  either  store  it  for  winter  use,  or  if 
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wanted  for  table,  serve  it  plain  for  dessert,  or  ornament  it  vdth 
spikes  of  blanched  almonds,  and  pour  a custard  round  it  for  a 
second  course  dish. 

Sugar,  1 lb.;  water,  ^ pint:  15  minutes.  iN’onsuches  or  other 
apples,  2 lbs. ; juice,  1 large  or  2 small  lemons : 2 hours  or  more. 

' GATEAU  or  MIXED  FRUITS.  (gOOD.) 

Extract  the  juice  from  some  fresh  red  currants  by  simmering 
them  very  gently  for  a few  minutes  over  a slow  fire  ; strain  it 
through  a folded  muslin,  and  to  one  pound  of  it  add  a pound 
and  a half  of  nonsuches  or  of  freshly  gathered  codlings,  pared, 
and  rather  deeply  cored,  that  the  fibrous  part  of  the  apple  may 
be  avoided.  Boil  these  quite  slowly  until  the  mixture  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  then,  to  evaporate  part  of  the  moisture,  let  the 
boiling  be  quickened.  In  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes 
draw  the  pan  from  the  'fire,  and  throw  in  gradually  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  sugar  in  fine  powder;  mix  it  well  ivith  the 
fruit,  and  when  it  is  dissolved  continue  the  boiling  rapidly  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  keeping  the  mixture  constantly  stirred ; 
put  it  into  a mould,  and  store  it,  when  cold,  for  winter  use,  or 
serve  it  for  dessert,  or  for  the  second  course : in  the  latter  case 
decorate  it  with  spikes  of  almonds  blanched,  and  heap  solid 
whipped  cream  round  it,  or  pour  a custard  into  the  dish.  For 
dessert  it  may  be  garnished  with  dice  of  the  palest  apple-jelly. 

Juice  of  red  currants,  1 lb.;  nonsuches,  or  codlings  (pared  and 
cored),  1^  lb. : 25  to  30  minutes.  Sugar,  1^  lb. : 20  minutes. 

Obs. — A portion  of  raspberries,  if  still  in  season,  may  be 
mixed  with  the  currants  for  this  gateau,  should  their  flavour  be 
liked. 

For  other  and  excellent  varieties  of  gateaux  of  fruit,  see 
Newton  solid,  and  Damson  solid,  Chapter  XXI.  Bipe  peaches 
and  nonsuches  will  likewise  do  Avell  for  it.  Codlings  answer 
perfectly  for  the  preceding  receipt,  and  the  preparation  is  of 
fine  colour  and  very  pleasant  flavour : it  ought  to  cut  in  clear 
firm  slices. 

JELLIES. 

calf’s  feet  jelly,  (entremets.) 

We  hear  inexperienced  housekeepers  frequently  complain 
of  the  difiiculty  of  rendering  this  jelly  perfectly  transparent ; 
but  by  mixing  with  the  other  ingredients,  while  quite  cold, 
the  whites,  and  the  crushed  shells  of  a sufficient  number  of 
eggs,  and  allowing  the  head  of  scum  which  gathers  on  the  jelly 
to  remain  undisturbed  after  it  once  forms,  they  will  scarcely 
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Modern  jelly  mould. 


fail  to  obtain  it  clear.  It  should  be  strained  through  a thick 
dannel-bag  of  a conical  form  (placed  before  the  fire,  should  the 
weather  be  at  all  cold,  or  the 
mixture  will  jelly  before  it 
has  run  through),  and  if  not 
perfectly  clear  it  must  be 
Strained,  again  and  again, 
until  it  becomes  so ; though 
we  generally  find  that  once 
suffices,  hiix  thoroughly  in 
large  stewpan  five  half- 
pints  of  strong  calf’s  feet 
stock  (see  page  425),  a full 
pint  of  sherry,  half  a pound  of 

sugar  roupily  powdered,  the  juice  of  two  fine  lemons,  the  nnd 
ot  one  and  a half,  cut  very  thin,  the  whites  and  shells  of  four 
arge  eggs,  and  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Let  these  remain  a 
few  minutes  off  the  fire,  that  the  sugar  may  dissolve  more 
easily ; then  let  the  jelly  be  brought  to  boil  gradually,  and  do 
not  yir  It  after  it  begins  to  heat.  When  it  has  boiled  gentlv 
for  si.vteen  minutes,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  stand  a 
short  time  before  it  is  poured  into  the  jelly-bag,  under  which  a 
bowl  should  be  placed  to  receive  it.  When  clear  and  cool,  put 
it  into  moulds  which  have  been  laid  for  some  hours  in  water: 
these  should  always  be  of  earthenware  in  preference  to  metal 

to  be  served  in  glasses,  or  roughed,  the  jelly  will  be  sufficiently 
im  without  the  isinglass,  of  which,  however,  we  recommend  si 
small  quantity  to  be  thrown  in  always  when  the  ielly  bef^-ins  to 
boil,  as  it  lacilitates  the  clearing.  ° 

Calf’s  feet  stock,  2i  pints;  sugar,  i lb.;  sherry,  1 pint;  juice 
of  lemons,  2 large : nnd  of  1^ ; whites  and  shells  of  eggs,  4 larffe 
or  5 small : 16  minutes.  ^ ^ ’ 

Obs.  l.~- After  all  the  jelly  has  dropped  through  the  bag, 
an  exceedingly  agreeable  beverage  may  be  obtained  bv  pouriiifr 
in  some  boiling  water  ; from  one  to  three  half  pints,"accordino* 
to  the  quantity  of  jelly  which  has  been  made.  The  same' 
plan  should  be  pursued  in  making  orange  or  lemon  jelly  for  an 
inyalid. 

Obs.  2.  As  it  is  essential  to  the  transparency  of  calf’s  feet 
jelly  of  all  kinds  that  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  should  be 
quite  cold  when  the^  axe  mixed,  and  as  the  stock  can  only  be 
measured  in  a liquid  state,  to  which  it  must  be  reduced  by  heat- 
ing, the  better  plan  is,  to  measure  it  when  it  is  first  strained 
from  the  feet,  and  to  put  apart  the  exact  quantity  required  for 
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a receipt ; but  when  this  has  not  been  clone,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  liquefy  it,  it  must  be  left  until  quite  cold  again  before  it  is 
used. 

ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  CALF’s  FEET  JELLY. 

To  four  calf’s  feet,  well  cleaned  and  divided,  pour  a gallon 
of  water,  and  let  them  stew  until  it  is  reduced  to  rather  less 
than  two  quarts  ; or  if,  after  the  flesh  has  quite  fallen  from  the 
bones,  the  liquor  on  being  strained  off  should  exceed  that  quan- 
tity, reduce  it  by  rapid  boiling  in  a clean  uncovered  pan  over  a 
very  clear  fire.  When  it  is  perfectly  firm  and  cold,  take  it, 
clear  of  fat  and  sediment,  and  add  to  it  a bottle  of  sherry,  which 
should  be  of  good  quality  (for  poor,  thin  wines  are  not  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose),  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar 
broken  small,  the  juice  of  five  large  or  of  six  moderate-sized 
lemons,  and  the  whites,  with  the  shells  finely  crushed,  of  seven 
eggs,  or  of  more,  should  they  be  very  small.  The  rinds  of  three 
lemons,  pared  exceedingly  thin,  may  be  thrown  into  the  jelly  a 
few  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire ; or  they  may  be 
put  into  the  jelly-bag  previously  to  its  being  poured  through, 
when  they  will  impart  to  it  a slight  and  delicate  flavour,  with- 
out deepening  its  colour  much.  If  it  is  to  be  moulded,  some- 
thing more  than  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  should  be  dropped 
lightly  in  where  the  liquid  becomes  visible  through  the  head 
of  scum,  when  the  mixture  begins  to  boil;  for  if  not  sufficiently 
firm,  it  will  break  when  it  is  dished.  It  may  be  roughed,  or 
served  in  glasses  without  this  addition;  and  in  a liquid  state 
will  be  found  an  admirable  ingredient  for  Oxford,  or  other 
punch. 

Calf’s  feet,  4;  water,  1 gallon:  to  be  reduced  more  than 
half.  Sherry,  1 bottle ; sugar,  f lb.  (more  to  taste) ; juice  of 
5 large  lemons,  or  of  six  moderate-sized ; whites  and  shells  of  7 
eggs,  or  more  if  small ; rinds  of  lemons,  3 (for  moulding,  nearly 
f oz.  of  isinglass)  : 15  to  20  minutes. 

Obs. — An  excellent  and  wholesome  jelly  for  young  people 
may  be  made  with  good  orange  or  raisin  wine,  instead  of  sherry ; 
to  either  of  these  the  juice  of  three  or  four  oranges,  with  a small 
portion  of  the  rind,  may  be  added  instead  of  part  of  the  lemons. 

APPLE  calf’s  feet  JELLY. 

Pour  a quart  of  prepared  apple-juice  (see  page  427)  on  a 
pound  of  fresh  apples  pared  and  cored,  and  simmer  them  until 
they  are  well  broken  ; strain  the  juice,  and  let  it  stand  until  cold; 
then  measure,  and  put  a puit  and  a half  of  it  into  a stewpaa 
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%vith  a quart  of  calf’s  feet  stock  (see  page  4^5),  nine  ounces  of 
sugar  broken  small,  or  roughly  pounded,  the  juice  of  two  fine 
lemons,  and  the  thin  rinds  of  one  and  a half,  with  the  whites 
and  shells  of  eight  eggs.  Let  it  boil  gently  for  ten  minutes, 
then  strain  it  through  a flannel-bag,  and  when  cool  put  it  into 
moulds.  It  will  be  very  clear,  and  Arm,  and  of  pleasant  flavour. 
Apples  of  good  quality  should  be  used  for  it,  and  the  quantity 
ol  sugar  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  of  year,  as  the  fruit 
will  have  lost  much  of  its  acidity  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season.  This  receipt,  which  is  the  result  of  oiir  own  experi- 
ment, and ^Tich  we  have  found  very  successful,  was  first  tried 
i^ust  after  Christmas,  with  pearmains  and  Ripstone  pippins.  A 
little  syrup  of  preserved  ginger,  or  a small  glass  of  fine  white 
brandy,  would  perhaps,  to  some  tastes,  improve  the  jelly ; but 
we  give  it  simply  as  we  have  had  it  proved  ourselves. 

Prepared  apple  juice,  1 quart ; fresh  apples,  1 lb. : i to  f 
hour.  Strained  juice,  1^  pint ; calf’s  feet  stock,  1 quart ; suo-ar, 
9 ozs. ; juice  of  lemons,  2 ; rind  of  1^  5 whites  and  shells  of  egafs, 
S : 10  minutes.  ® 

06.S.— We  would  recommend  the  substitution  of  quinces  for 
apples  in  this  leceipt  as  likely  to  afford  a very  agreeable  variety 

equal  portions  of  the  two  fruits  might  answer 
well.  ° 

stock  be  very  stiff,  add  isinglass  to  this,  as  to  the 
call  s feet  jelly,  when  it  is  to  be  moulded. 

ORANGE  CAEe’s  EEET  JELLY. 

To  a pint  and  a half  of  firm  calf’s  feet  stock,  put  a pint  of 
strained  China  orange -juice,  mixed  with  that  of  one  or  two 
lemons;  add  to  these  six  ounces  of  sugar,  broken  small,  the 
very  thin  rinds  of  three  oranges  and  of  one  lemon,  and  the 
whites  of  six  eggs  with  half  the  shells  crushed  small.  Stir 
these  gently  over  a clear  fire  until  the  head  of  scum  begins  to 
form,  but  not  at  all  afterwards.  Simmer  the  jelly  for  ten  mi- 
nutes from  the  first /m//  boil ; take  it  from  the  fire,  let  it  stand 
a little,  then  pour  it  through  a jelly-bag  until  perfectly  clear. 
This  is  an  original,  and  entirely  new  receipt,  which  we  can  re- 
commend to  the  reader,  the  jelly  being  very  pale,  beautifully 
transparent,  and  delicate  in  flavour : it  would,  we  think,  be 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  such  invalids  as  are  forbidden  to  take 
wine  in  anj^  form. 

The  proportions  both  of  sugar  and  of  lemon-juice  must  be 
somewhat  varied  according  to  the  season  in  which  the  oranges 
are  used.  ^ 
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Strong  calFs  feet  stock,  pint ; strained  orange-juice,  mixed 
■with  a small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  1 pint ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; rinds 
of  oranges,  3 ; of  lemon,  1 : 10  minutes. 

Obs. — A small  pinch  of  isinglass  thrown  into  the  jelly  when 
it  begins  to  boil  will  much  assist  to  clear  it.  When  the  flavour 
of  Seville  oranges  is  liked,  two  or  three  can  be  used  with  the 
sweet  ones. 


OKANGE  ISINGLASS  JELLY, 

To  render  this  perfectly  transparent  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
must  be  filtered,  and  the  isinglass  clarified  ; but  it  is  not  usual 
to  take  so  much  trouble  for  it.  Strain  as  clear  as  possible,  first 
through  a sieve  or  muslin,  then  through  a thick  cloth  or  jelly 
bag,  one  quart  of  China  orange-juice,  mixed  with  as  much 
lemon-juice  as  will  give  an  agreeable  degree  of  acidity,  or  with 
a small  proportion  of  Seville  orange- juice.  Dissolve  two 
ounces  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it  well, 
throw  in  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and  a few  strips  of  the  orange- 
rind,  pour  ill  the  orange-juice,  stir  the  whole  well  together, 
skim  it  clean  without  allowing  it  to  boil,  strain  it  through  a 
cloth  or  through  a muslin,  many  times  folded,  and  when  nearly 
cold  put  it  into  the  moulds.*  This  jelly  is  sometimes  made 
without  any  water,  by  dissolving  the  isinglass  and  sugar  in  the 
juice  of  the  fruit. 

Orange -juice,  1 quart;  water,  1 pint;  isinglass,  2^-  ozs.; 
sugar,  I lb. 

ORANGES  FILLED  WITH  JELLY. 

This  is  one  of  the 
fanciful  dishes  which 
make  a pretty  appear- 
ance on  a supper  ta- 
ble, and  are  accept- 
able when  much  va- 
riety is  desired.  Take 
some  very  fine  China 
oranges,  and  with  the 
point  of  a small  knife 
cut  out  from  the  top 
of  each  a romid  about 
the  size  of  a shilling; 
then  with  the  small 

* In  France,  oran'^e-jelly  is  very  commonly  served  in  the  halved  rinds  of  tlie 
Xruit,  or  in  little  baskets  made  as  we  shall  hereafter  direct.  See  Appendix. 
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end  of  a tea  or  eg^  spoon,  empty  them  entirely,  taking  great 
^re  not  to  break  the  rinds  Throv/  these  into  cold  watei^  and 
make  jelly  of  the  juice,  which  must  be  well  pressed  from  the 
pulp,  and  strained  as  clear  as  possible.  Colour  one  half  a fine 
rose  colour  with  prepared  cochineal,  and  leave  the  other  very 

and  fill  them  witn  alternate  stripes  of  the  two  ielliel;  when 
they  are  perfectly  cold  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  dispose  them 
tastefully  in  a dish  with  a few  light  branches  of  myrtle  between 
them.  Calf  s feet  or  any  other  variety  of  jelly,  or  different 
blamanges,  may  be  used  at  choice  to  fill  the  rinds ; the  colours 
however,  should  contrast  as  much  as  possible.  * 

LEMON  calf’s  FEET  JELLY. 

Break  up  a quart  of  strong  calf  ’s  feet  stock,  which  should  have 
been  measured  while  m a liquid  state;  let  it  be  quite  clear  of 
fat  and  sediment,  for  which  a small  additional  quantity  should 
be  allowed ; add  to  it  a not  very  full  half-pint  of  strained  lemon- 
juice,  and  ten  Olives  of  sugar,  broken  small  (rather  more  or 
less  accoiding  to  the  state  of  the  fruit),  the  rind  of  one  lemon 
pared  as  thm  as  possible,  or  of  from  two  to  three  when  a full 
flavour  of  it  is  liked,  and  the  whites,  with  part  of  the  shells 
crushed  small,  of  five  large  or  of  six  small  eggr  Proceed  “ for 
the  preceding  jellies,  and  when  the  mixture  has  boiled  five 
mmutes  throw  in  a small  pinch  of  isinglass ; continue  the  boilino- 
foi  five  or  SIX  mmutes  longer,  draw  the  pan  from  the  fire,  let  it 
' tand  to  settle ; then  turn  it  into  the  jelly-bag.  We  have  fourd 

it  no^be^^''‘^'W•''”  through  ; but  should 

It  not  be  so,  pour  it  in  a second  time. 

Strong  calf’s  feet  stock,  1 quart ; strained  lemon-iuice  short 
2 5 ozs.  (more  or  less  according  to  state  of  fruit)  • 

imd  of  from  1 to  3 large  lemons;  whites  and  part  of  shells  of  5 

bn|mr  ^ ^ isinglass  : 5 minutes 

. seven  large  lemons  will  produce  the  half  pint  of 

juice.  This  quantity  is  for  one  mould  only.  The  jelly  will  be 
found  almost  colourless  unless  much  of  the  rinds  he  used  and 
as  perfectly  transparent  as  clear  spring  water:  it  is  also  Very 
agreeable  in  flavour.  For  variety,  part  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit 
might  be  omitted  and  its  place  supplied  by  maraschino , or  any 
other  rich  white  liqueur  ol  appropriate  flavour. 

CONSTANTIA  JELLY. 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  water  for  five  minutes  the  rind  of  half  a 
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Seville  orange,  pared  extremely  thin  ; add  an  ounce  of  isinglass ; 
and  when  this  is  dissolved  throw  in  four  ounces  of  good  sugar 
in  lumps ; stir  well,  and  simmer  the  whole  for  a few  minutes, 
then  mix  with  it  four  large  wineglassesful  of  Constantia,  and 
strain  the  jelly  through  a fine  cloth  of  close  texture ; let  it  settle 
and  cool,  then  pour  it  gently  from  any  sediment  there  may  be, 
into  a mould  which  has  been  laid  for  an  hour  or  two  into  water. 
We  had  this  jelly  made  in  the  first  instance  for  an  invalid 
who  was  forbidden  to  take  acids,  and  it  proved  so  agreeable  in 
11  vour  that  we  can  recommend  it  for  the  table.  The  isinglass,  ^ 
w‘th  an  additional  quarter-ounce,  might  be  clarified,  and  the 

gar  and  orange-rind  boiled  with  it  afterwards. 

Water,  1 pint;  rind  I Seville  orange:  5 minutes.  Isinglass, 

1 oz. ; sugar,  4 ozs. : 5 to  7 minutes.  Constantia,  4 large  wine- 
glassesful. 

STRAWBERRY  ISINGLASS  JELLY. 

A great  variety  of  equally  elegant  and  excellent  jellies  for 
the  table  may  be  made  with  clarified  isinglass,  clear  sj^rup,  and 
the  juice  of  almost  any  kind  of  fresh  fruit ; but  as  the  process  of 
making  them  is  nearly  the  same  for  all,  we  shall  limit  our 
receipts  to  one  or  two,  which  ivill  serve  to  direct  the  makers  for 
the  rest.  Boil  together  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes  one  pint  of 
water  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  very  good  sugar  ; mea- 
sure a quart  of  ripe  richly-flavoured  strawberries  without  their 
stalks : the  scarlet  answer  best  from  the  colour  which  they  give; 
on  these  pour  the  boiling  syrup,  and  let  them  stand  all  night. 
The  next  day  clarify  two  ounces  and  a half  of  isinglass  in  a pint 
of  water,  as  directed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter ; drain  the 
syrup  from  the  strawberries  very  closely,  add  to  it  two  or  three 
tablespoonsful  of  red  currant  juice,  and  the  clear  juice  of  one 
large  or  of  two  small  lemons ; and  when  the  isinglass  is  nearly  cold 
mix  the  whole,  and  put  it  into  moulds.  The  French,  who  excel 
in  these  fruit-jellies,  always  mix  the  separate  ingredients  when 
they  are  almost  cold ; and  they  also  place  them  over  ice  for  an 
hour  or  so  after  they  are  moulded,  which  is  a great  advantage, 
as  they  then  require  less  isinglass,  and  are  in  consequence  much 
more  delicate.  When  the  fruit  abounds,  instead  of  throwing  it 
into  the  syrup,  bruise  lightly  from  three  to  four  pints,  throw 
two  tablespoonsful  of  sugar  over  it,  and  let  the  juice  flow 
from  it  for  an  hour  or  two;  then  pour  a little  water  over, 
and  use  the  juice  without  boiling,  which  will  give  a jelly  of 
finer  flavour  than  the  other. 

Water,  1 pint;  sugar,  f lb.:  15  minutes.  Strawberries, 
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1 quart;  isinglass  2 1 ozs. ; water,  1 pint  (white  of  egg  1 to  2 
teaspoonsful) ; juice,  1 large  or  2 small  lemons. 

Obs. — The  juice  of  any  fruit  mixed  with  sufficient  sugar  to 
sweeten,  and  of  isinglass  to  stiffen  it,  with  as  much  lemon -juice 
as  will  take  off  the  insipidity  of  the  flavour,  will  serve  for  this 
kind  of  jelly.  Pine-apples,  peaches,  and  such  other  fruits  as 
do  not  yield  much  juice,  must  be  infused  in  a larger  quantity 
of  syrup,  which  must  then  be  used  in  lieu  of  it.  In  this  same 
manner  jellies  are  made  with  various  kinds  of  wines  and 
liqueurs,  and  with  the  ingredients  for  punch  as  well. 


FANCY  JELLIES. 


Cylindrical  Jelly-Moulds. 

Transparent  jelly  is  shewn  to  much  advantage,  and  is  par- 
ticularly brilliant  in  appearance,  when  moulded  in  shapes 
resembling  those  in  the  engraving  above,  which  are  now  very 
commonly  used  for  the  purpose. 

The  centre  spaces  can  be  "filled,  after  the  jelly  is  dished,  with 
very  light  whipped  cream,  coloured  and  flavoured  so  as  to  eat 
agreeably  with  it,  and  to  please  the  eye  as  well : this  may  be 
tastefully  garnished  with  preserved,  or  with  fresh  fruit.  Italian 
jelly  is  made  by  half  filling  a mould  of  convenient  form,  and 
laying  round  upon  it  in  a chain,  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  some 
blamange  made  rather  firm,  and  cut  of  equal  thickness  and 
size,  with  a small  round  cutter ; the  mould  is  then  filled  with 
the  remainder  of  the  jelly,  which  must  be  nearly  cold,  but 
not  beginning  to  setl  Brandied  morella  cherries,  drained 
very  dry,  are  sometimes  dropped  into  moulds  of  pale  jelly  ; and 
fruits,  either  fresh  or  preserved,  are  arranged  in  them  with 
exceedingly  good  effect  when  skilfully  managed;  but  this  is 
best  accomplished  by  having  a mould  for  the  purpose,  with 
another  of  smaller  size  fixed  in  it  by  means  of  slight  wires, 
which  hook  on  to  the  edge  of  the  outer  one.  By  pouring 
water  into  this  it  may  easily  be  detached  from  the  jelly; 
the  fruit  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  space  left  by  it,  and 
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the  whole  filled  up  with  more  jelly  : to  give  the  proper  effect, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  dish  will  be  reversed  when  sent 
to  table. 


QUEEN  MAb’s  pudding. 

{A71  elegant  summer  dish.') 

Throw  mto  a pint  of  new  milk  the  thin  rind  of  a small 
lemon,  and  six  or  eight  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  bruised  ; 
or  substitute  for  these  half  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  small,  heat  it 
slowly  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  keep  it  at  the  point  of  boil- 
ing until  it  is  strongly  favoured,  then  add  a small  pinch  of 
salt,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  isinglass,  or  a 
ful[  ounce  should  the  w’eather  be  extremely  warm  ; when  this 
is  dissolved,  strain  the  milk  through  a muslin,  and  put  it  into 
a clean  saucepan,  with  four  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar  in 
lumps,  and  half  a pint  of  rich  cream  ; give  the  whole  one  boil, 
and  then  stir  it  briskly  and  by  degrees  to  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  six  fresh  eggs ; next,  thicken  the  mixture  as  a custard,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  but  do  not  hazard  its  curdling ; when  it  is  of 
tolerable^  consistency,  pour  it  out,  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  it  is  half  cold,  then  mix  with  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
candied  citron,  cut  in  small  spikes,  and  a couple  of  ounces  of 
dried  cherries,  and  pour  it  into  a mould  rubbed  with  a drop  of 
oil : Avhen  turned  out  it  will  have  the  appearance  of  a pudding, 
h rom  two  to  three  ounces  of  preserved  ginger,  well  drained 
and  sliced,  may  be  substituted  for  the  cherries,  and  an  ounce 
of  pistachio-nuts,  blanched  and  split,  for  the  citron  ; these  will 
make  an  elegant  variety  of  the  dish,  and  the  syrup  of  the 
gmger,  poured  round  as  sauce,  Avill  be  a further  improvement. 
Currants  steamed  until  tender,  and  candied  orange  or  lemon- 
rind,  are  often  used  instead  of  the  cherries,  and  the  well- 
sweetened  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries  (white  or  red), 
apricots,  peaches,  or  syrup  of  pine-apj^le,  will  make  an  agree- 
able sauce ; a small  quantity  ol  this  last  will  also  give  a delicious 
fla\'our  to  the  pudding  itself,  when  mixed  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. ^ Cream  may  be  substituted  entirely  for  the  milk, 
when  its  richness  is  considered  desirable. 

IS  ew  milk,  1 pint  ^ rind  1 small  lemon ; hitter  almonds,  6 to 
8 (or,  vanilla,  pod)  ,*  salt,  few  grains ; isinglass,  f oz.  (1  oz.  hi 
sultry  w^eather)  ; sugar.  Ah  ozs. ; cream,  i pint ; yolks,  6 eggs  ; 
dried  cherries,  2 ozs, ; candied  citron,  IJ  oz.  (or,  preserved 
ginger,  2 to  3 ozs.,  and  the  syrup  as  sauce,  and  1 oz.  of  blanched 
pistachio-nuts;  or  4 ozs.  currants,  steamed  20  minutes,  and 
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2 ozs.  candied  orange-rind).  For  sauce,  sweetened  juice  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  or  plums,  or  pine-apple  syrup. 

Obs. — The  currants  should  be  steamed  in  an  earthen  cul- 
lender, placed  over  a saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  covered 
with  the  lid.  ^ It  will  be  a great  improvement  to  place  the 
pudding  over  ice  for  an  hour  before  it  is  served. 

NESSELEODS  CEEAM. 

Shell  and  blanch  (see  page  333*)  twenty-four  fine  Spanish 
chestnuts,  and,  put  them  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water 
into  a small  and  delicately  clean  saucepan.  When  they  have 
simmered  from  six  to  eight  minutes,  add  to  them  two  ounces  of 
fine  sugar,  and  let  them  stew  very  gently  until  they  are 
perfectly  tender;  then  drain  them  from  the  water,  pound 
them,  wdiile  still  warm,  to  a smooth  paste,  and  press"  them 
through  the  back  of  a fine  sieve.  While  this  is  being  done, 
dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  two  or  three  spoonsful  of 
water,  and  put  to  it  as  much  cream  as  will,  with  the  small 
quantity  of  water  used,  make  half  a pint,  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
about  the  third  of  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  small,  and  well  bruised, 
and  a strip  or  two  of  tresh  lemon-rind,  pared  extremely  thin. 
Give  these  a minute’s  boil,  and  then  keep  them  quite  hot  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  until  a strong  flavour  of  the  vanilla  is  obtained. 
ISTow,  mLx  gradually  with  the  chestnuts  half  a pint  of  rich, 
unboiled  cream,  strain  the  other  half  pint  through  a fine 
muslin,  and  work  the  whole  well  together  until  it  becomes  verg 
thick ; then  stir  to  it  a couple  of  ounces  of  dried  cherries,  cut 
into  quarters,  and  two  of  candied  citron,  divided  into  very 
small  dice.  Press  the  mixture  into  a mould  which  has  been 
rubbed^  with  a particle  of  the  purest  salad-oil,  and  in  a few 
hours  it  will  be  ready  for  table.  The  cream  should  be  suffi- 
ciently stiff,  when  the  fruit  is  added,  to  prevent  its  sinking  to 
the  bottom,  and  both  kinds  should  be  drt/  when  they  are  used. 

Chestnuts,  large,  24 ; water,  f pint ; sugar,  2 ozs. ; isinglass, 
I oz. ; water,  3 to  4 tablespoonsful ; cream,  nearly  i pint ; 
vanilla,  i of  pod ; lemon-rind,  I of  1 large  : infuse  20  minutes 
or  more.^  Unboiled  cream,  i pint;  dried  cherries,  2 ozs.; 
candied  citron,  2 ozs. 

Ohs. — When  vanilla  cannot  easily  be  obtained,  a little  noyeaii 
may  be  substituted  for  it,  but  a full  weight  of  isinglass  must 
then  be  used.  Both  this  receipt  and  the  following  one  are 
entirely  new,  and  our  directions  for  them  must  be  followed  with 
exactness.,  should  the  reader  wish  to  ensure  their  success. 

* Receipt,  Stewed  Chestnuts. 
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CREME  A LA  COMTESSE,  OR  THE  COUNTESS’s  CREAM. 

Prepare  as  above,  boil  and  pound,  eighteen  fine  sound  chest- 
nuts ; mix  with  them  gradually,  after  they  have  been  pressed 
through  a fine  sieve,  half  a pint  of  rich  sweet  cream ; dissolve  in 
half  a pint  of  new  milk  a half-ounce  of  isinglass,  then  add  to 
them  from  six  to  eight  bitter  almonds,  blanched  and  bruised, 
with  two  thirds  of  the  rind  of  a small  lemon,  cut  extremely  thin, 
and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  sugar ; let  these  simmer  gently  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  remain  by  the  side  of  the  fire  for  awhile. 
When  the  milk  is  strongly  flavoured,  strain  it  through  muslin, 
press  the  whole  of  it  through,  and  stir  it  by  degrees  to  the 
chestnuts  and  cream;  beat  the  mixture  smooth,  and  when  it 
begins  to  thicken,  put  it  into  a mould  rubbed  with  oil,  or  into 
one  which  has  been  dipped  in  water  and  shaken  nearly  free  of 
the  moisture.  If  set  into  a cool  place,  it  will  be  ready  for 
table  in  six  or  eight  hours.  It  has  a pretty  appearance  when 
partially  stuck  with  pistachio-nuts,  blanched,  dried,  and  cut  in 
spikes,  their  bright  green  colour  rendering  them  very  orna- 
mental to  dishes  of  this  kind : as  they  are,  however,  much  more 
expensive  than  almonds,  they  can  be  used  more  sparingly,  or 
intermingled  with  spikes  of  the  firm  outer  rind  of  candied 
citron. 

Chestnuts,  18;  water,  full  I pint;  sugar,  1 oz. : 15  to  25 
minutes,  or  more.  Cream,  h pint ; new  milk,  I pint ; isinglass, 
I oz. ; bitter  almonds,  6 to  8 ; lemon-rind,  two  thirds  of  1 ; 
sugar,  2|  ozs.* 

Obs.  -This  is  a very  delicate  kind  of  sweet  dish,  which  we 
can  particularly  recommend  to  our  readers  : it  may  be  rendered 
more  recherche  by  a flavouring  of  maraschino,  but  must  then 
have  a little  addition  of  isinglass.  The  preparation,  without 
this  last  ingredient,  will  be  found  excellent  iced. 

AN  EXCELLENT  TRIFLE. 

Take  equal  parts  of  wine  and  brandy,  about  a wineglassful 
of  each,  or  two  thirds  of  good  Sherry  or  Madeira,  and  one  of 
spirit,  *and  soak  in  the  mixture  four  sponge- biscuits,  and  half  a 
pound  of  macaroons  and  ratifias ; cover  the  bottom  of  the 
trifle-dish  with  part  of  these,  and  pour  upon  them  a full  pint  of 
rich  boiled  custard  made  with  three  quarters  of  a pint,  or 
rather  more,  of  milk  and  cream  taken  in  equal  portions,  and 


• The  proportions  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  cream  must  be  increased 
for  a larje  mould. 
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six  eggs  ; and  sweetened,  flavonred  and  thickened  by  the  receipt 
of  page  452  ; lay  the  remainder  of  the  soaked  cakes  upon  it, 
and  pile  over  the  whole,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
the  whipped  syllabub  of  page  446,  previously  well  drained ; 
then  sweeten  and  flavour  slightly  with  wine  only,  less  than 
half  a pint  of  thin  cream  (or  of  cream  and  milk  mixed)  ; 
wash  and  wipe  the  whisk,  and  whip  it  to  the  lightest  possible 
froth  : take  it  otf  with  a skimmer  and  heap  it  gently  over  the 
trifle. 

INlacaroons  and  ratifias,  i lb. ; wine  and  brandy  mixed,  4 
pint ; rich  boiled  custard,  1 pint ; whipped  syllabub  (see  page 
446)  ; light  froth  to  cover  the  whole,  short  i pint  of  cream  and 
milk  mixed  ; sugar,  dessertspoonful ; wdne,  | glassful. 

SWISS  CREAM,  OR  TRIFLE. 

( Very  good.) 

Flavour  pleasantly  with  lemon  rind  and  cinnamon,  a pint  of 
rich  cream,  after  having  taken  from  it  as  much  as  will  mix 
i smoothly  to  a thin  batter  four  teaspoonsful  of  the  finest  flour ; 

sweeten  it  with  six  ounces  of  w^ell-refined  sugar,  in  lumps; 

I place  it  over  a clear  fire  in  a delicately  clean  saucepan,  and 
when  it  boils  stir  in  the  flour,  and  simmer  it  for  four  or  five 
minutes,  stirring  it  gently  Avithout  ceasing ; then  pour  it  out, 
and  when  it  is  quite  colcl  mix  Avith  it  by  degrees  the  strained 
juice  of  twD  moderate-sized  and  very  fresh  lemons.  Take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroons,  cover  the  bottom  of  a glass 
dish  with  a portion  of  them,  pour  in  a part  of  the  cream,  lay 
the  remiainder  of  the  macaroons  upon  it,  add  the  rest  of  the 
cream,  and  ornament  it  with  candied  citron,  sliced  thin.  It 
should  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  w^anted  for  table.  The 
I requisite  flavour  may  be  given  to  this  dish  by  infusing  in  the 
i cream  the  A^ery  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  and  part  of  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  slightly  bruised,  and  then  straining  it  before  the 
flour  is  added ; or,  these  and  the  sugar  may  be  boiled  together, 
with  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  water,  to  a strongly  flavoured 
syrup,  Avhich,  after  having  been  passed  through  a muslin  ’ 
strainer,  may  be  stirred  into  the  cream.  Some  cooks  boij.  the 
cinnamon  and  the  graied  rind  of  a lemon  Avith  all  the  other 
I ingredients,  but  the  cream  has  then  to  be  pressed  through  a 
I sieA'e  after  it  is  made,  a process  which  it  is  always  desirable  to 
avoid. 

Rich  cream,  1 pint ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; rind,  1 lemon  ; cinnamon, 

1 drachm  ; flour,  4 teaspoonsful ; juice,  2 lemons  ; macaroons, 

4 ozs. ; candied  citron,  1 to  2 ozs. 
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TIPSY  CAKE,  OR  BRANDY  TRIPLE. 

The  old-fashioned  mode  of  preparing  this  dish  was  to  soak  a 
light  sponge  or  Savoy  cake  in  as  much  good  French  brandy  as 
it  could  absorb ; then,  to  stick  it  full  of  blanched  almonds  cut 
into  Avhole-length  spikes,  and  to  pour  a rich  cold  boiled 
custard  round  it.  It  is  mmre  usual  now  to  pour  white  wine 
over  the  cake,  or  a mixture  of  wine  and  brandy ; with  this  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon  is  sometimes  mixed. 


Chantilly  Basket. 

FILLED  WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM  AND  FRESH  STRAWBERRIES. 

Take  a mould  of  any  sort  that  will  serve  to  form  the  basket 
on,  just  dip  the  edge  of  some  macaroons  in  melted  barley  sugar, 
and  fasten  them  together  with  it ; take  it  out  of  the  mould, 
keep  it  in  a dry  place  until  wanted,  then  fill  it  high  with  whipped 
strawberry  cream  which  has  been  drained  on  a sieve  from  the 
preceding  day,  and  stick  very  fine  ripe  strawberries  over  it.  It 
should  not  be  filled  until  just  before  it  is  served.* 

CREME  MERINGUEE. 

Infuse  in  a pint  of  new  milk  the  very  thm  rind  of  a lemon, 
with  four  or  five  bitter  almonds  bruised.  As  the  quantity 
should  not  be  reduced,  it  should  be  kept  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
until  strongly  flavoured,  and  not  be  allowed  to  boil  for  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  Sweeten  it  with  three  ounces  of  fine 
sugar  in  lumps,  and  when  this  is  dissolved,  strain,  and  mix  the 

• For  more  minute  directions,  see  Appendix. 
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milk  with  half  a pint  of  cream ; then  stir  the  whole  gradually 
to  the  well-beaten  3mlks  of  sb;  fresh  eggs,  and  thicken  it  like 
Put  ik  when  cold,  into  a deep  dish,  beat  to  a 
solid  froth  the  whites  of  the  six  eggs,  mix  them  with  five  table- 
spoonsful  of  pounded  and  sifted  sugar,  and  spread  them  evenly 
over  the  custard,  which  should  be  set  immediately  into  a mode- 
rate oven,  baked  half  an  hour,  and  served  directly  it  is  taken 
out. 

hTew  milk,  1 pint ; rind  of  1 lemon ; bitter  almonds,  5 ; sugar, 
8 ozs. ; cream,  h pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  6 ; frothed  whites  of  eggs, 
6 ; sifted  sugar,  5 tablespoonsful ; baked*  i hour. 

Obs.  A layer  of  apricot,  peach,  or  magnum  bonum,  marma- 
lade, placed  in  the  dish  before  the  custard-mixture  is  poured  in, 
v/ill  convert  this  into  the  Gentleman  Commoner’s  pudding. 

LEMON  CREAM,  MADE  WITHOUT  CREAM. 

Pour  on  the  very  thin  rinds  of  tivo  fresh  lemons,  and  a pound 
of  fine  sugar  broken  small,  or  roughly  powdered,  one  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  them  remain  an  hour  ; then  add  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  two,  previously  well  beaten  together, 
and  the  juice  of  six  lemons ; mix  them  thoroughly,  strain  the 
whole  into  a deep  jug,  set  this  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  the  cream  without  quitting  it  until  it  is  well  thickened  ; pour 
it  out,  and  ^ continue  the  stirring  at  intervals  until  it  is  nearly 
cold,  when  it  may  be  put  into  the  glasses.  In  cool  weather  this 
cream  will  remain  good  for  several  days,  and  it  should  always 
be  made  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  served. 

Lemon-rinds,  2 ; sugar,  1 lb. ; water,  1 pint : 1 hour.  "Whites 
of  6 eggs  ; yolks  of  2 ; juice  of  G lemons. 

VERT  GOOD  LEMON  CREAMS. 

Pour  over  the  very  thin  rinds  of  two  moderate-sized  but 
perfectly  sound  fresh  lemons,  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  half  a 
pint  of  spring  water,  and  let  them  remain  six  hours  ; then  add 
the  strained  juice  of  the  lemons,  and  five  fresh  eggs  well  beaten, 
and  also  strained ; take  out  the  lemon-rind,  and  stir  the  mixture 
vdthout  ceasing  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  has  boiled  softly  from 
six  to  eight  minutes : it  will  not  curdle  as  it  would  did  milk 
supply  the  place  of  the  water  and  lemon-juice.  The  creams  are, 
we  think,  more  delicate,  though  not  quite  so  thick,  when  the 
}Diks  only  of  six  eggs  arc  used  for  them.  They  will  keep  well 
for  nearly  a week  in  really  cold  weather. 

Ptinds  of  lemons.  2 : sugar,  6 ozs.  (or  8 ivhen  a verij  sweet  dish 
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is  preferred)  ; cold  water,  ^ pint : 6 hours.  Juice  of  lemons,  2; 
eggs,  5 : to  be  boiled  softly  6 to  8' minutes. 

06^.— Lemon  creams  may,  on  occasion,  be  more  expeditiously 
prepared,  by  rasping  the  rind  of  the  fruit  upon  the  sugar  which 
is  used  for  them;  or,  by  paring  it  thin,  and  boiling  it  for  a few 
minutes  with  the  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  water,  before  they  are 
stirred  to  the  eggs. 

FRUIT  CREAMS,  AND  ITALIAN  CREAMS. 

These  are  very  quickly  and  easily  made,  by  mixing  with  good 
cream  a sufficient  proportion  of  the  sweetened  juice  of  fresli 
fruit,  or  of  well-made  fruit  jelly  or  jam,  to  flavour  it : a few 
drops  of  prepared  cochineal  may  be  added  to  deepen  the  colour 
when  it  is  required  for  any  particular  purpose.  A quarter-pint 
of  strawberry  or  of  raspberry  jelly  will  fully  flavour  a pint  of 
cream : a very  little  lemon-juice  improves  almost  all  composi- 
tions of  this  kind.  When  jam  is  used  it  must  first  be  gradually 
mixed  with  the  cream,  and  then  worked  through  a sieve,  to 
take  out  the  seed  or  skin  of  the  fruit.  All  fresh  juice,  for  this 
purpose,  must  of  course,  be  cold;  that  of  strawberries  is  best. 
obtained  by  crushing  the  fruit  and  strewing  sugar  over  it. 
Peaches,  pine-apple,  apricots,  or  nectarines,  may  be  simmered 
for  a few  minutes  in  a little  syrup,  and  this,  drained  well  from 
them,  will  serve  extremely  well  to  mix  with  the  cream  when  it 
has  become  thoroughly  cold;  the  lemon-juice  should  be  added 
to  all  of  these.  When  the  ingredients  are  v eil  blended,  lightly 
whisk  or  mill  them  to  a froth ; take  this  off  with  a skimmer  as 
it  rises,  and  lay  it  upon  a fine  sieve  reversed,  to  drain,  or  if  it  is 
to  be  served  in  glasses,  fill  them  with  it  at  once. 

Italian  creams  are  either  fruit- flavoured  only,  or  mixed  with 
wine  like  syllabubs,  then  whisked  to  a stiff  froth  and  put  into  a 
perforated  mould,  into  which  a muslin  is  first  laid ; or  into  a 
small  hair-sieve  (which  must  also  first  be  lined  with  the  muslin), 
and  left  to  drain  until  the  following  day,  when  the  cream  must 
be  very  gently  turned  out,  and  dished,  and  garnished,  as  fancy 
may  direct. 

VERT  SUPERIOR  WHIPPED  SYLLABUBS. 

Weigh  seven  ounces  of  fine  sugar  and  rasp  on  it  the  rinds  of 
two  fresh  sound  lemons  of  good  size,  then  pound  or  roll  it  to 
powder,  and  put  it  into  a bowl  with  the  strained  juice  of  the 
lemons,  two  large  glasses  of  sherry,  and  two  of  brandy ; wdien 
the  sugar  is  nearly  or  quite  dissolved  add  a pint  of  rich  cream, 
and  whisk  or  mill  the  mixture  well ; take  off  the  froth  as  it 
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rises,  and  pnt  it  into  glasses.  These  syllabubs  will  remain 
good  for  several  days,  and  should  always  be  made  if  possible, 
four  and  twenty  hours  before  they  are  wanted  for  table.  The 
full  flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  is  obtained  with  less  trouble  than 
in  rasping,  by  paring  it  very  thin  indeed,  and  infusing  it  for 

: some  hours  in  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 

I Sugar,  7 ozs. ; rind  and  juice  of  lemons,  2 ; sherry,  2 large 
wineglassesful ; brandy,  2 wineglassesful ; cream,  1 pint. 

Obs — These  proportions  are  sufficient  for  two  dozens  or  more 
of  syllabubs : they  are  often  made  with  almost  equal  quantities 
of  wine  and  cream,  but  are  certainly  neither  so  good  nor  so 

j wholesome  without  a portion  of  brandy. 

i 

i BLAMANGES. 

i GOOD  COMMON  BDAMANGE,  OR  BI^ANC  MANGER. 

(^Author's  Receipt.^ 

Infuse  for  an  hour  in  a 
pint  and  three  quarters  of 
new  milk  the  very  thin 
rind  of  one  small,  or 
of  half  a large  lemon 
and  eight  bitter  almonds, 
blanched  and  bruised;  then 
add  two  ounces  of  sugar, 
or  rather  more  for  persons 
who  like  the  blamange  Modem  blamange  or  cake  mould, 

very  sweet,  and  an  ounce 

and  a half  of  isinglass.  Boil  them  gently  over  a clear  fire, 
stirring  them  often  until  this  last  is  dissolved;  take  off  the 
scum,  stir  in  half  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  strain  the  blamange 
into  a bowl : it  should  be  moved  gently  with  a spoon  until  nearly 
cold  to  prevent  the  cream  from  settling  on  the  surface.  Before 
it  is  moulded,  mix  with  it  by  degrees  a wineglassful  of  brandy. 

jSTew  milk,  If  pint ; rind  of  lemon,  5 large  or  whole  small  1 ; 
bitter  almonds,  8 ; infuse  1 hour.  Sugar,  2 to  3 ozs. ; isinglass, 
1|  oz. : 10  minutes.  Cream,  I pint;  brandy,  1 wineglassful. 

RICHER  BLAMANGE. 

A pint  of  good  cream  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  sweetened  and 
flavoured  as  above, or  with  a little  additional  sugar,  and  the  rind 
of  one  very  fresh  lemon  with  the  same  proportion  of  isinglass 
will  make  very  good  blamange.  A couple  of  ounces  of  Jordan 
almonds  may  be  pounded  and  mixed  with  it,  but  they  are  not 
needed  with  the  cream. 
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JAUMANGE,  OR  JAUNE  MANGER,  SOMETIMES  CALLED  DUTCH 

FLUMMERY. 

Pour  on  the  very  thin  rind  of  a large  lemon,  and  half  a pound 
of  sugar  broken  small,  a pint  of  water,  and  keep  them  stirred 
over  a gentle  fire  until  they  have  simmered  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  leave  the  saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  that 
the  syrup  may  taste  well  of  the  lemon.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
afterwards  add  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  stir  the  mixture  often 
until  this  is  dissolved,  then  throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  four 
sound,  moderate-sized  lemons,  and  a pint  of  sherry ; mix  the 
whole  briskly  with  the  beaten  yolks  of  eight  fresh  eggs,  and  then 
pass  it  through  a delicately  clean  hair-sieve  ; next  thicken  it  in 
a jar  or  jug  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  turn  it  into  a bowl^ 
and  when  it  has  become  cool,  and  been  allowed  to  settle  for  a 
minute  or  tAvo,  pour  it  into  moulds  which  have  been  laid  in 
water.  Some  persons  add  a small  glass  of  brandy  to  it,  and 
deduct  so  much  from  the  quantity  of  Avater. 

Hind  of  1 lemon ; sugar,  8 ozs.;  water,  1 pint : 3 or  4 minutes - 
Isinglass,  2 ozs. ; juice,  4 lemons ; yolks  of  eggs,  8 ; Avine,  1 pint; 
brandy  (at  pleasure),  1 Avineglassful. 

EXTREMELY  GOOD  STRAWBERRY  BLAMANGE. 

Crush  slightly,  AAuth  a sih^er  or  Avooden  spoon,  a quart,  mea- 
sured Avithout  their  stalks,  of  fresh  and  richly-flavoured  straAV- 
berries ; strew  over  them  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
let  them  stand  three  or  four  hours ; then  turn  them  on  to  a fine 
hair-sieve  reA^ersed,  and  press  them  through  it.  Melt  over  a 
gentle  fire  two  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass  in  a pint  of  neAV 
milk,  and  SAveeten  it  with  four  ounces  of  sugar ; strain  it  through 
a muslin,  and  mix  it  Avitli  a pint  and  a quarter  of  SAveet  thick: 
cream ; keep  these  stirred  until  they  are  nearly  or  quite  cold, 
then  pour  them  gradually  to  the  straAvberries,  Avhisking  them 
briskly  together ; and  last  of  all  throAA’'  in,  by  small  portions^ 
the  strained  juice  of  a fine  sound  lemon.  Mould  the  blamange, 
and  set  it  in  a very  cool  place  for  tAvclve  hours  or  more,  before 
it  is  served. 

StraAvberries  stalked,  1 quart ; sugar,  8 ozs. ; isinglass,  2 oz. ; 
iiCAv  mnlk,  1 pint;  sugar,  4 ozs.;  cream,  l-I  pint;  juice,  1 lemon. 

QUINCE  BLAMANGE. 

(^Delicious.') 

This,  if  carefully  made,  and  Avith  ripe  quinces,  is  one  of  the 
most  richly- flavoured  preparations  of  fruit  that  we  liave  eA'er 
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tasted ; and  the  receipt,  we  may  venture  to  say,  will  be  alto- 
gether new  to  the  reader.  Dissolve  in  a pint  of  prepared  juice 
of  quinces  (see  page  427),  an  ounce  of  the  best  isinglass ; next, 
add  ten  ounces  of  sugar,  roughly  pounded,  and  stir  these  to- 
gether gently  over  a clear  tire,  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
or  until  the  juice  jellies  in  falling  from  the  spoon.  Remove  the 
scum  carefully,  and  pour  the  boiling  jelly  gradually  to  half  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  stirring  them  briskly  together  as  they  are 
mixed : they  must  be  stirred  until  very  nearly  cold,  and  then 
poured  into  a mould  which  has  been  rubbed  in  every  part  with 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  very  pure  salad  oil,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  into  one  that  has  been  dipped  into  cold  water. 

Juice  of  quinces,  1 pint;  isinglass,  1 oz. : o to  10  minutes. 
Sugar,  10  ozs. : 20  to  30  minutes.  Cream,  i pint. 


I QUIXCE  BEAMANGE,  WITH  ALMOND  CREAM. 

I 

AVhen  cream  is  not  procurable,  which  will  sometimes  happen 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  almonds,  if  plentifully  used,  will  atford 
a very  good  substitute,  though  the  liner  blamange  is  made  from 
the  foregoing  receipt.  On  four  ounces  of  almonds,  blanched 
and  beaten  to  the  smoothest  paste,  and  moistened  in  the  pound- 
ing with  a few  drops  of  water,  to  prevent  their  oiling,  pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  quince-juice  ; stir  them  together,  and  turn  them 
into  a strong  cloth,  of  which  let  the  ends  be  held  and  twisted 
different  ways  by  two  persons,  to  express  the  cream  from  the 
almonds  ; put  the  juice  again  on  the  fire,  with  half  a pound  of 
sugar,  and  when  it  boils,  throw  in  nearly  an  ounce  of  fine 
isinglass  ; simmer  the  whole  for  five  minutes,  take  off  the  scum, 
stir  the  blamange  until  it  is  nearly  co^.d,  then  mould  it  for  table. 
Increase  the  quantity  both  of  this  and  of  the  preceding  bla- 
mange, when  a large  dish  of  either  is  required. 

Quince-juice,  1 pint;  Jordan  almonds,  4 ozs.;  sugar,  | lb.; 
isinglass,  nearly  1 oz. : 5 minutes. 

APEICOT  BLAMANGE,  OR  CREME  PARISIENNE, 

I Dissolve  gently  an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass  in  a pint  of  new 
I milk  or  of  thin  cream,  and  strain  it  through  a folded  muslin ; 

\ put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  broken 
i into  small  lumps,  and  when  it  boils,  stir  to  it  half  a pint  of 
rich  cream ; add  it,  at  first  by  spoonsful  only,  to  eight  ounces 
of  the  finest  apricot  jam,  mix  them  very  smoothly,  and  stir  the 
whole  until  it  is  nearly  cold  that  the  jam  may  not  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  mould : a tablespoonful  of  lemon-iuice  will 
improve  the  flavour. 
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^Yhen  cream  is  scarce,  use  milk  instead,  witk  an  additional 
quarter-ounce  of  isinglass,  and  enrich  it  by  pouring  it  boiling 
on  the  same  proportion  of  almonds  as  for  the  second  qqince 
blamange  (see  page  449).  Cream  can  in  all  cases  be  substi- 
tuted entirely  for  the  milk,  when  a very  rich  preparation  is 
desired.  Peach  jam  will  answer  admirably  for  this  receipt ; 
but  none  of  any  kind  should  be  used  for  it  which  has  not  been 
passed  through  a sieve  when  made._ 

Isinglass,  1 oz. ; new  milk,  1 pint;  cream-,  pint;  sugar,  3 
ozs. ; apricot  jam,  ^ ? lemon-juice,  1 tablespoonful.  Or : 

peach  jam,  ^ lb. ; cream,  1|  pint. 

CURRANT  BLAMANGE. 

In  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  clear  currant-juice,  drawn  from 
the  fruit  as  for  jelly,  and  strained,  dissolve  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  isinglass ; add  nine  ounces  of  sugar  broken  small,  give  the 
whole  a boil,  strain  it,  and  stir  it  by  slow  degrees  to  three 
quarters  of  a pint  of  thick  cold  cream ; when  it  is  less  than 
milk-warm  pour  it  into  the  moulds.  The  proportions  of  juice 
and  cream  can  be  varied  to  the  taste,  and  a portion  of  rasp- 
berries or  strawberries  added  to  the  currants.  Black  currants 
would,  we  think,  make  an  agreeable  variety  of  this  blamange 
for  persons  who  like  their  peculiar  flavour,  but  we  have  not 
tried  them. 

Clear  juice  of  red  currants,  |-  pint;  isinglass,  oz. ; sugar, 
9 ozs. ; cream,  f pint. 

BLAMANGE  RUBANE,  OR,  STRIPED  BLAMANGE. 

Make  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  a little  firmer,  one  quart  or 
two  of  blamange,  according  to  the  number  of  moulds  that  are 
to  be  filled  ; divide  it  into  thr'ee  or  four  equal  portions  ; add  to 
one,  sufiicient  prepared  spinach-juice  (see  page  427),  to  colour  it 
a full  or  a pale  green ; to  another,  some  liquid  cochineal  or 
carmine;*  to  a third,  should  further  variety  be  desired,  a few 
drops  of  a strong  infusion  of  saflri>n,  or  if  its  peculiar  flavour 
be  objected  to,  stir  quickly  some  of  the  blamange  quite  boiling 
to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  three  or  four  fresh  eggs,  and  thicken 
it  a 1 ttle  over  a gentle  fire  with  an  additional  spoonful  or  two 
of  milk,  for  unless  the  whole  be  nearly  of  the  same  consistency, 
it  will  be  liable  to  separate  in  the  unmoulding.  Chocolate,  first 
boiled  very  smooth  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  will  give  an 
additional  colour ; and  some  firm,  clear  isinglass,  or  call  s-foot 

* This  may  be  purcliased  at  any  chemist’s,  when  the  trouble  of  preparing  it  is 
clyccled  to. 
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jelly,  may  be  used  for  an  occasional  stripe,  where  great  variety 
is  desired.  The  different  kinds  of  blamange  should  be  poured 
into  the  mould  in  half-inch  depths,  when  so  cool  as  to  be  only 
just  liquid,  and  one  colour  must  be  perfectly  cold  before 
another  is  added,  or  they  will  run  together,  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  dish.  When  ice  is  not  procurable,  the 
moulds  in  warm  weather  may  be  set  into  water,  mixed  with 
plenty  of  salt  and  saltpetre : the  insides  should  be  rubbed  with 
a drop  of  very  pure  salad  oil,  instead  of  being  laid  into  fresh 
water,  as  usual. 

STREXGTHENmn  BLAMANGE.  (EXCELLENT.) 

Dissolve  in  a pint  of  new  milk,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass, 
strain  jt  through  a muslin,  or  a fine  silk  sieve,  put  it  again  on  the 
fire  with  the  rind  of  half  a small  lemon  pared  very  thin,  and  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  broken  small ; let  it  simmer  gently  until  well 
flavoured,  then  take  out  the  lemon-j)eel,  and  stir  the  milk  to  the 
beaten  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs ; pour  the  mixture  back  into 
the  saucepan,  and  hold  it  over  the  fire,  keeping  it  stirred  until  it 
begins  to  thicken  ; put  it  into  a deep  basin,  and  keep  it  moved 
with  a whisk  or  spoon,  until  it  is  nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into 
moulds  which  have  been  laid  in  water,  and  set  it  in  a cool  place 
till  firm.  This  is  both  a wholesome  and  an  agreeable  prepara- 
tion, which  we  can  particularly  recommend  for  invalids,  as  well 
as  for  the  table  generally. 

IN'ew  milk,  1 pint;  isinglass,  oz. ; lemon  rind,  2 of  1 : 10  to 
15  minutes.  Sugar,  2 ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  3. 

LEMON  SPONGE,  OR.  MOULDED  LEMON  CREAM. 

Infuse  in  half  a pint  of  cream  the  very  thin  rind  of  one  large 
lemon,  or  of  one  and  a half  of  smaller  size ; or,  instead  of  this, 
rasp  the  fruit  with  the  sugar  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  pre- 
paration. Add  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fine  isinglass,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved  throw  in  seven  ounces  of  sugar  in  small 
lumps.  Do  not  boil  the  mixture,  to  reduce  it,  but  let  it  be 
kept  near  the  point  of  simmering,  until  the  sugar  and  isinglass 
are  entirely  dissolved,  and  a full'flavour  of  the  lemon-rind  has 
been  obtained ; then  stir  in  another  half  pint  of  cream,  and 
strain  the  mixture  immediately  into  a deep  bowl  or  pan.  When 
it  is  quite  cold,  add  to  it  very  gradually  the  strained  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  a half,  whisking  the  preparation  well  all  the 
time ; and  when  it  begins  to  set,  which  may  be  known  by  its  be- 
coming very  thick,  whisk  it  lightly  to  a sponge,  pour  it  into  an 
oiled  mould,  and,  to  prevent  its  breaking  when  it  is  dished, 
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just  dip  the  mould  into  hot,  hut  not  boiling  'water ; loosen  the 
edges  carefull-y^  and  turn  out  the  cream  : to  save  time  and 
trouble  the  w^hisking  may  be  omitted,  and  a plain  lemon- cream 
take  place  of  the  sponge. 

Cream,  1 pint ; rind  of  lemons  2 middling-sized,  or  1.^  large  ,* 
isinglass,  f oz, ; sugar,  7 ozs. ; juice  of  1^  lemon. 

Obs. — For  this,  as  for  all  other  dishes  of  the  kind,  a little 
more  or  less  of  isinglass  may  be  required  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather,  a larger  proportion  being  needed  in  summer 
than  in  winter. 

AN  APPLE  HEDGE-HOG,  OR  SUEDOISE. 

This  dish  is  formed  of  apples,  pared,  cored  without  being 
divided,  and  stewmd  tolerably  tender  in  a light  syrup.  These 
are  placed  in  a dish,  after  being  well  drained,  and  filled  with 

apricot,  or  any 
other  rich  marma- 
lade, and  arranged 
in  two  or  more 
layers,  so  as  to  give, 
when  the  wdiole  is 
complete,  the  form 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  num- 
ber required  must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  dish.  From 
three  to  five  pounds  more  must  be  stewed  down  into  a smooth 
and  dry  marmalade,  and  wdth  this  all  the  spaces  between  them 
are  to  be  filled  'up,  and  the  whole  are  to  be  covered  with  it ; an 
icing  of  two  eggs,  beaten  to  a very  solid  froth,  and  mixed  with  two 
heaped  tablespoonsful  of  sugar,  must  then  be  spread  evenly  over 
the  suedoise,  fine  sugar  sifted  on  this,  and  spikes  of  blanched 
almonds,  cut  lengthwise,  stuck  over  the  entire  surface  ; the  dish 
IS  then  to  be  placed  in  a moderate  oven  until  the  almonds  are 
browned,  but  not  too  deeply,  and  the  apples  are  hot  through. 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  required  form  with  less  than  fifteen 
apples ; eight  of  these  may  first  be  simmered  in  a syrup  made 
with  half  a pint  of  water  and  six  ounces  of  sugar,  and  tlie 
remainder  may  be  thrown  in  after  these  are  lifted  out.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  firm.  The  marmalade  should  be 
sweet,  and  pleasantly  flavoured  wdth  lemon. 

• IMPERIAL  GOOSEBERRY-FOOL. 

Simmer  a pound  of  green  gooseberries  Avhich  have  been  freed 
from  the  buds  and  stalks,  in  three  qiiarters  of  a pint  of  wnter. 
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until  they  are  well  broken,  then  strein  them  inrl  m d w 
pound  of  the  juice  add  half  a pound  of  broken  smlp* 

bod  these  together  for  fifteen  minutes.  Dissolve  hTlf  an  ™nc; 
of  isinglass  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  rich  cream  nonr  w ^ 
bastn,  and  stir  them  until  only  lukewL™  Then^Xerbv 
degrees  with  the  sugar  and  gooseberrv-iuice  wbiVD  d i ^ 
have  been  allowed  tS  cool ; aid  tSSuS 
lemon  and  mould  the  mixture,  which  should  stand  at  W 
twelve  hours,  in  a cool  place  before  it  is  turned  out.  ' 
These  proportions  are  sufficient  for  a small  monld  only  and 
must  be  doubled  for  a large  one.  The  dish  is  too  sweet  fbr  mr 

who  have  listed  ’"'Shty  approved  by  several  persons 

i-ffr  jpri  • .n  receipt  exactly  as  we  had 

va!y  it  ® uistance:  it  will  be  found  extremely  easy  to 


VERY  GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED  BOILED  CUSTARD. 

^ pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  the  very  thin  rind 
of  a fresh  enion  and  let  it  infuse  for  half  an  hour!  then “ 
them  together  for  a few  minutes,  and  add  four  ounces  and  a 
half  of  white  sugar.  Beat  thoroughly  the  yolk^of  fourtren 
esh  eggs,  mix  wuth  them  another  half-pint  of  new  milk  stir 
he  boding  milk  qnickly  to  them,  take  out  the  lemolpeel  mid 
turn  the  custard  into  a deep  jug;  set  this  over  the  foeln  a nan 
water,  and  keep  the  custard  stirred  gently  but 
without  ceasing,  until  it  begins  to  thicken-  then  move  thi 

rfX  iu^^untilThe'^mS*'’'’  “'‘X® 

neariyXTdXhenXdloTby  tgLraki 'XlLflr:?  ““1 
pandy  and  tw-o  ounces  of  blLchfd  almonds,  “crSto  spilTs 
r oinit  these,  at  pleasure.  A few  bitter  ones,  bruised  can  be 

pXreed  lemon-peel,  when  their  flavour  is 

New  uiilk,  1 quart;  rind  of  1 lemon;  sugar,  4^  ozs. • voile? 
of  eggs,  14;  salt,  less  than  f saltspoonful.  5 J 

RICH  BOILED  CUSTARD. 

Take  a small  cupful  from  a quart  of  fresh  cream,  and  simmer 
the  remainder  for  a few  minutes  with  four  ounces  of  su-ar  ^nd 
the  rmd  of  a lemon  or  g;ive  it  any  other  flavour  that  mav  be 
preferred.  Beat  and  stram  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  mix  tLm 
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with  the  cupful  of  creriin,  and  stir  the  rest  boiling  to  them, 
thicken  the  custard  like  the  preceding  one. 

Cream,  1 quart ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; yolks  of  eggs,  8. 

THE  queen’s  custard. 

On  the  beaten  and  strained  yolks  of  twelve  new  laid  eggs 
pour  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  cream  whicu  has  been  sweetened, 
mth  three  ounces  of  sugar  ; add  the  smallest  pinch  of  salt,  and 
thicken  the  custard  as  usual.  When  nearly  cold,  flavour  it 
with  a glass  and  a half  of  noyeau,  maraschino,  or  cuirasseau,  and 

add  the  sliced  almonds  or  not,  at  pleasure. 

Xolks  of  eggs,  12  ; cream,  Ig  pint;  sugar,  3 ozs. ; little  salt  j 
noyeau,  maraschino,  or  cuirasseau,  li  wineglass  ful. 

CURRANT  CUSTARD. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  clear  currant-juice  ten  ounces  of  sugar  for 
three  minutes,  take  off  ti  e scum,  and  pour  the  boiling  juice  on 
eight  well  beaten  eggs ; thicken  the  custard  in  a jug  set  into  a 
pan  of  \tater,  pour  it  out,  stir  it  till  nearly  cold,  then  add  to  it 
krefully,  and  by  degrees,  half  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  last  ot 
all  two  tablespoonsful  of  strained  lemon-juice.  When  the  cur- 
rants are  very  ripe  omit  one  ounce  of  the  sugar.  ^ ^ 

While  currants  and  strav/berries,  cherries,  red  or  wnite  ray- 
berries,  or  a mixture  of  any  of  these  fruits,  may  be  used  tor 
these  custards  with  good  effect ; they  aie  cxceUent. 

Currant -juice,  1 pint;  sugar,  10  ozs.;  3 minutes.  Jiiggs,  87 
cream,  ^ pint ; lemon-juice,  2 tablespoonsful. 

QUINCE,  OB  APPLE  CUSTARDS. 

Add  to  a pint  of  apple-juice  prepared  as  for  jelly,  a table- 
spoonful  of  strained  lemon-juice,  and  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
Kimar  according  to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit ; stir  these  boiling, 
Giuckly,  and  in  small  portions,  to  eight  w’ell-beaten  eggs,  aim 
thicken  the  custard  in  a jug  placed  in  a pan  of  boiling  w'ater,  in 
the  usual  manner.  A larger  proportion  of  lemon-juice  and  a 
hu'ii  flavouring  of  the  rind  can  be  given  wdien  approved,  for 
quince  custards,  wdiicii  if  well  made  aie  excellent,  obsei\e  ^ 
same  directions  as  for  the  apple,  but  omit  the  lemon -juice.  As 
we  have  belbre  observed,  all  custards  are  much  finer  when  made 
with  the  yolks  only  of  the  eggs,  of  which  the  number  must  be 

increased  nearly  half,  when  this  is  done.  ^ , . 

Prepared  apple-juice  (see  page  427),  1 pint;  lemon-juice,  1 
tablespoonful ; sugar,  4 to  6 ozs. ; eggs,  8.  Qumce  custards, 
same  proportions,  but  no  leinoii -juice. 
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^ Obs. — In  making  lemon-creams  the  apple-juice  may  be  sub- 
stituted^ very  advantageously  for  water,  without  varying  the 
receipt  in  other  respects. 

THE  duke’s  custard. 

Drain  well  from  their  juice,  and  then  roll  in  dry  sifted  sugar, 
as  many  fine  brandied  Morelia  cherries  as  will  cover  thickly  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  in  which  this  is  to  be  sent  to  table ; arrange 
them  in  it,  and  pour  over  them  from  a pint  to  a pint  and  a half 
of  rich  cold  boiled  custard  ; garnish  the  edge  with  macaroons  or 
Naples  biscuits,  or  pile  upon  the  custard  some  solid  rose-coloured 
whipped  cream,  highly  flavoured  with  brandy. 

Brandied  Morelia  cherries,  a to  whole  pint ; boiled  custard, 
from  1 to  1|  pint ; thick  cream,  | pir.t  or  more  ; brandy,  ] to  2 
glassesful;  sugar,  2 to  3 ozs. , juice  of  i large  lemon;  prepared 
cochineal,  or  carmine,  20  or  40  drops. 

CHOCOLATE  CUSTARDS. 

Dissolve  gently  by  the  side  of  the  fire  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  the  best  chocolate  in  rather  more  than  a wineglassful  of  water, 
and  then  boil  it  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  ; mix  with  it  a pint 
of  milk  well  flavoured  with  lemon  peel  or  vanilla,  add  two 
ounces  of  fine  sugar,  and  when  the  whole  boils,  stir  it  to  five 
well-beaten  eggs  that  have  been  strained.  Put  the  custard  into 
a jar  or  jug,  set  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  it  with- 
out ceasing  until  it  is  thick.  Do  not  put  it  into  glasses  or  a dish 
till  nearly  or  quite  cold.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  custards, 
are  infinitely  finer  when  made  with  the  yolks  only  of  the  eggs, 
of  which  the  number  must  then  be  increased.  Two  ounces  of 
chocolate,  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  two  ounces  and  a 
half  or  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  eight  yolks  of  eggs,  will  make 
very  superior  custards  of  this  kind. 

Rasped  chocolate,  1^  oz. ; water,  1 large  wineglassful;  5 to  8 
minutes.  New  milk,  1 pint;  eggs,  5 ; sugar,  2 ozs.  Or:  choco- 
late, 2 ozs. ; water,  | pint ; new  milk,  1 pint : sugar,  2 ^ to  3 ozs. ; 
cream,  ^ pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  8. 

Obs. — Either  of  these  may  be  moulded  by  dissolving  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  the  milk.  The 
proportion  of  chocolate  can  be  increased  to  the  taste. 

COMMON  BAKED  CUSTARD. 

Mix  a quart  of  new  milk  with  eight  well  beaten  eggs,  strain 
the  mixture  through  a fine  sieve,  and  sweeten  it  with  from  five 
to  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  according  to  the  taste ; add  a small  t 
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pinch  of  salt,  and  pour  the  custard  into  a deep  dish  with^  or 
wthout  a lining  or  rim  of  paste,  grate  nutmeg  or  lemon  rmd 
over  the  top,  and  bake  it  in  a very  slow  oven  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  or  longer,  should  it  not  be  firm  in  the  centre. 
A custard,  if  well  made,  and  properly  baked,  will  be  quite 
smooth  when  cut,  without  the  honey- combed  appearance  wliicn 
a hot  oven  gives  5 and  there  will  be  no  whey  in  the  dish. 

New  milk,  1 quart ; eggs,  8 ; sugar,  5 to  8 ozs. ; salt,  } salt- 
spoonful  ; nutmeg  or  lemon-grate : baked,  slow  oven,  20  to  30 
minutes,  or  more. 


A FINER  BAKED  CUSTARD. 


Boil  together  gently,  for  five  minutes,  a pint  and  a half  of 
new  milk,  a few  grains  of  salt,  the  very  thin  rind  of  a lemon, 
and  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar ; stir  these  boiling,  but  very  gra- 
dually to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  ten  fresh  eggs,  and  the  whites 
of  four ; strain  the  mixture,  and  add  to  it  half  a pint  of  good 
cream  ; let  it  cool,  and  then  flavour  it  with  a few  spoonsful  ot 
brandy,  or  a little  ratafia;  finish  and  bake  it  by  the  directions 
given  for  the  common  custard  above ; or  pour  it  into  small 
well-buttered  cups,  and  bake  it  very  slowly  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes. 


FRENCH  CUSTARDS. 


To  a quart  of  new  milk  allow  the  yolks  of  twelve  fiesh  eggs, 

' but  to  equal  parts  of  milk  and  cream  of  ten  only.  From  six 
to  eight  ounces  of  sugar  will  sweeten  the  custard  sufficiently 
for  general  taste,  but  more  can  be  added  at  will ; boil  this  for 
a few  minutes  gently  in  the  milk  with  a grain  or  tvvm  of  salt, 
and  stir  the  mixture  briskly  to  the  eggs,  as  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  fire.  Butter  a round  deep  dish,  pour  in  the  custard, 
and  place  it  in  a pan  of  water  at  the  point  of  boiling,  taking 
care  that  it  shall  not  reach  to  within  an  inch  of  the  edge;  let  it 
Just  simmer^  and  no  more,  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half . 
when  quite  firm  in  the  middle,  it  will  be  done.  A veiy  few 
live  embers  should  be  kept  on  the  lid  of  the  stewpan  to  prevent 
the  steam  falling  from  it  into  the  custard.  When  none  is  at 
hand  of  a form  to  allow  of  this,  it  is  better  to  use  a charcoal 
tire,  and  to  lay  an  oven- leaf,  or  tin,  over  the  pan,  and  the  em- 
bers in  the  centre.  The  small  French  furnace,  shown  in  Chap- 
ter XXI.,  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  preparations  of  this 
kind ; and  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  difficulty  in  keeping 
a coal  fire  entirely  free  from  smoke  for  any  length  of  time. 
Serve  the  custard  cold,  with  chopped  macaroons,  or  ratafias,  laid 
# thickly  round  the  edge  so  as  to  form  a border  an  inch  deep. 
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A few  petals  of  fresli  orange-blossom  infused  in  the  milk,  will 
give  It  a most  agreeable  flavour,  very  superior  to  that  derived 
rona  the  distilled  water:  Half  a pod  of  vanilla,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  and  well  bruised,  may  be  used  instead  of  either : but 
the  milk  should  then  stand  some  time  by  tiie  fire  before  or  after 
It  boils,  and  it  must  be  strained  through  a muslin  before  it  is 
added  to  the  eggs,  as  the  small  seed  of  the  vanilla  would  nro- 
bably  pass  through  a sieve.  ^ 

New  milk,  1 quart ; yolks  of  eggs,  12  ; sugar,  6 to  8 ozs.  Or; 
new  milk,  1 pmt ; cream,  1 pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  1 0 ; flaycuring 

01  orange-flowers  or  vanilla ; simmered  in  water-bath,  1 to  P- 
hour.  ’ 


GERMAN  PUFFS. 

Pound  to  a perfectly  smooth  paste  two  ounces  of  Jordan  al- 
monds and  six  bitter  ones ; mix  with  them,  by  slow  de^^Tee^ 
the  yolks  of  six,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Dissolve  iS  half 
a pint  of  rich  cream,  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  two  of 
line  sugar ; pour  these  hot  to  the  eggs,  stirring  them  briskly  to- 
gethei,  and  when  the  mixture  has  become  cool,  flavour  it  with 
hall  a glass  of  brandy,  of  cuirasseau,  or  of  orange-flower  water  • 
or,  m heu  of  either,  with  a little  lemon-brandy.  Butter  some 
cups  thickly,  and  strew  into  them  a few  slices  of  candied  citron, 
or  orange  rind ; pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  puffs  twenty 
minutes,  in  a slow  oven. 

Jordan  almonds,  2 ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  6 ; eggs,  whites,  3 
—yolks,  6;  cream,  i pint ; butter;  4 ozs. ; sugar,  2 ozs. ; brandy, 
cuirasseau,  or  orange-flower  water,  i wineglassful  (or  little 
lemon-brandy)  ; 20  minutes,  slow  oven. 

MERINGUE  OF  PEARS,  OR  OTHER  FRUIT. 

^ deep  tart-dish^  nearly  to  the  brim  with  stewed  pears, 
and  let  them  be  something  more  than  half  covered  with  their 
juice.  Whisk  to  a solid  froth  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  stir  to 
them  five  tablespoonsful  of  dry  sifted  sugar,  and  lay  them 
lightly  and  equally  over  the  fruit;  put  the  meringue  im- 
mediately into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour. 
Cherries,  bullaces,  and  damsons,  with  various  other  kinds  of 
plums,  first  either  stewed  as  for  compotes  (see  page  428),  or 
baked  ivith  sugar,  as  for  winter  use,  answer  as  well  as  pears  for 
this  dish;  which  may,  likewise,  be  made  of  apples,  peaches 
apricots,  or  common  plums  boiled  down  quite  to  a marmalade’ 
with  sufficient  sugar  to  sweeten  them  moderately ; the  skins  and 
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stone:-' of  those  last  should  l;c  removed,  but  a few  of  the  blanched 

kernels  ii>a\'  be  added  to  the  fruit.  _ 

Dish  filled  with  steAved  ]iears  or  other  fruit;  whites  of  egj^s, 
5;  pounded  sugar,  5 tablespoonsfiil : baked,  ^ hour. 


AN 


Ain*LE  CHARLOTTE,  OR  CHARLOTTE  DE  POMMES 


Butter  a plain  mould  (a 
round  or  square  cake  - tin. 
Avill  ansAver  the  purpose 
quite  AA^ell),  and  line  it 
entirely  Avith  thin  slices  of 
the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf, 
cut  so  as  to  fit  into  it  Avith 

great  exactness,  and  dipped 

into  clarified  butter.  AMien  this  is  done,  fill  the  niould  to  the 
brim  with  a].|)le  marmalade;  cover  the  top  Avith  slices  of  bread 
dipped  in  butter,  and  on  these  place  a dish,  a large  plate,  or  t e 
cover  of  a French  stewpan  with  a weight  upon  it.  ^end  the 
Charlotte  to  a brisk  oven  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
should  it  be  small,  and  for  an  hour  if  large.  Turn  it  out 
with  great  care,  and  serve  it  hot.  If  baked  ii  - 
oven  it  ayUI  not  take  a ]iroper  degree  of  colour,  and  it  aviU 
be  liable  to  break  in  the  dishing.  The  strips  of  bre^l  ows^  o 
course  join  very  perfectly,  for  if  any  spaces  le.t  betA  ee^ 

them  the  svriip  of  the  fruit  Avould  escape,  and  destroy  the 
appearance  of  the  dish:  should  there  not  have  been  sufiTrcient 
marmalade  prepared  to  fill  the  mould  entirely,  a jar  of  qnmce 
or  apricot  jam,  or  of  preserved  cherries  even,  may  be  added  to 
it  with  adA-antage.  The  butter  should  be  well  drained  from  the 
Charlotte  before  it  is  taken  from  the  mould  ; _ and  sugar  may  be 
sifted  thickly  over  it  before  it  is  served,  or  it  may  be  coveied 

Avith  any  kind  of  clear  red  jelly.  ^ n Vrr 

A more  elegant,  and  we  think  an  easier  mode  of  forming  the 

crust,  is  to  line  the  mould  with  small  rounds  of  bread  stamped 
out  with  a plain  cake  or  paste  cutter,  then  dipped  in  b^dter  and 
placed  with  the  edges  sufficiently  one  over  the  other  to  hold  the 
Iruit  securely:  the  strips  of  bread  are  sometimes  arranged  m the 
same  A\'ay. 

A to  1 hour,  quick  oven. 

MARMALADE  FOR  THE  CHARLOTTE. 

Weigh  three  pounds  of  good  boiling  apples,  after  they  aye 
been  pSred,  cored,  and  quartered ; put  them  into  a dh 

^ ounces  of  fresh  butter,  three  quarters  of  a pound  ot  su^ar 
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beaten  to  powder,  three  quarters  of  a teaspoonfnl  of  ponnded 
cinnamon,  and  the  strained  Juice  of  a lemon  ^ let  these  stew 
over  a gentle  tire,  until  they  form  a perfectly  smooth  and  dry 
marmalade;  keep  them  often  stirred  that  they  may  not  burn, 
and  let  them  cool  before  they  are  put  into  the  crust.  This 
quantity  is  for  a moderate-sized  Charlotte. 

A CHARLOTTE  A LA  PARISIENNE. 

This  dish  is  sometimes  called  in  England  a Vienna  cake ; and 
it  is  known  here  also,  we  believe,  as  a Guleaux  de  Bordeaux. 
Cut  horizontally  into  half-inch  slices  a Savoy  or  sponge  cake, 
and  cover  each  slice  with  a different  kind  of  preserve  ; replace 
them  in  their  original  form,  and  spread  equally  over  the  cake  an 
icing  made  with  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of 
the  finest  pounded  sugar ; sift  more  sugar  over  it  in  every  part, 
and  put  it  into  a very  slack  oven  to  dry.  The  eggs  should  be 
whisked  to  snow  before  they  are  used.  One  kind  of  preserve, 
instead  of  several  can  be  used  for  this  dish  ; and  a rice  or  a 
pound  cake  may  supply  the  place  of  tlie  Savoy,  or  spoiwe 
biscuit. 

A GERTRUDE  A LA  CREME. 

Slice  a plain  pound  or  rice  cake  as  for  the  Cliarlalte  d la 
Parismiue^  and  take  a round  out  of  the  centre  of  each  slice  with 
a tin-cutter  before  the  preserve  is  laid  on  ; replace  the  whole  in 
its  original  form,  ice  the  outside  with  a green  or  rose  coloured 
icing  at  pleasure,  and  dry  it  in  a gentle  oven  ; or  decorate  it 
instead  with  leaves  of  almond  paste,  fastening  them  to  it  with 
white  of  eg^.  Just  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  fill  it  with  well- 
drained  whipped  cream,  flavoured  as  for  a trifle,  or  in  any 
other  way,  to  the  taste. 

POMMES  AU  BEURRE. 

(Buttered  apples.  Excellent.') 

Pare  six  or  eight  fine  apples  of  a firm  kind,  but  of  a good 
cooking  sort,  and  core  without  piercing  them  through,  or 
dividing  them  ; fill  the  cavities  with  fresh  butter,  put  a quarter- 
pound  more,  cut  small,  into  a stev/pan  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  apples  in  a single  layer,  place  them  closely  together  on 
it,  and  stew  them  as  softly  as turning  them  occasionally 
until  they  are  almost  sufficiently  tender  to  serve ; then  strew 
upon  them  as  much  sifted  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  dish  highly, 
and  a teaspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon ; shake  these  well  in 
and  upon  the  fruit,  and  stev/  it  for  a few  minutc-s  longer.  Lift 
it  out,  arrange  it  in  a hot  dish,  put  into  each  apple  as  much 
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warm  apricot  jam  as  it  will  contain,  and  lay  a small  quantity  on 
the  top ; pour  the  s^nup  from  the  pan  round,  hut  not  on  the  fruit, 
and  serve  it  immediately. 

Apples,  6 to  8 ; fresh  butter,  4 ozs.,  just  simmered  till  tender. 
Sugar,  6 to  8 ozs. ; cinnamon,  1 teaspoonful : 5 minutes.  Apri- 
cot jam  as  needed. 

Ohs. — Particular  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  apples  entire : 
they  should  rather  steam  in  a gentle  heat  than  boil.  It  is  im- 
possible to  specify  the  precise  time  which  will  render  them  suffi- 
ciently tender,  as  this  must  depend  greatly  on  the  time  of  year 
and  the  sort  of  fruit.  If  the  stewpan  were  placed  in  a very  slow 
oven,  the  more  regular  heat  of  it  would  perhaps  be  better  in  its 
effect  than  the  stewing. 


SUEDOTSE  OF  PEACHES. 


Pare  and  divide  four  fine,  ripe  peaches,  and  let  them  just 
immer  from  five  to  eight  minutes  in  a syrup  made  with  the  third 


o f a pint  of  water  and 
three  ounces  of  very 
white  sugar,  boiled 
together  for  fifteen 
minutes ; lift  them 
out  carefullv  into  a 
deep  dish,  and  pour 
about  half  the  syrup 
over  them,  and  into 


Suedoise  of  Peaches. 


the  remaining  half  throw  a couple  of  pounds  more  of  quite 
ripe  peaches,  and  boil  them  to  a perfectly  smooth,  dry  pulp, 
or  marmalade,  with  as  much  additional  sugar,  in  fine  powder, 
as  the  nature  of  the  fruit  may  require.  Lift  the  other 
peaches  from  the  syrup,  and  reduce  it,  by  very  quick  boiling, 
more  than  half.  Spread  a deep  layer  of  the  marmalade  in  a 
dish,  arrange  the  peaches  symmetrically  rounddt,  and  fill  all  the 
spaces  between  them  with  the  marmalade  ; place  the  half  of  a 
blanched  peach-kernel  in  each,  pour  the  reduced  syrup  equally 
over  the  surface,  and  border  the  dish  with  Italian  macaroons,  or, 
in  lieu  of  these,  with  candied  citron,  sliced  very  thin,  and  cut 
into  leaves  with  a small  paste-cutter.  A little  lemon-juice  brings 
out  the  flavour  of  all  preparations  of  peaches,  and  may  he  added 
with  good  effect  to  this.  When  the  fruit  is  scarce,  the  marma- 
lade (whicli  ought  to  be  very  white)  may  be  made  in  part,  or 
entirely.  Avith  nonsuches.  The  better  to  preserve  their  form, 
the  peaches  are  sometimes  merely  Aviped,  and  then  boiled  tole- 
rably tender  in  the  syrup  before  they  are  pared  or  split.  Half 
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ounces  of  su.o-ar  must  then 

should  not  be  quite  ripe,  it  will 

sieve,  \s  hen  partially  done,  to  prevent  its  being  lumpy  ^ 
Large  ripe  peaches,  pared  and  halved,  4:  shnmeied  in  svrun 

suo-ar  ■ poaches  (or  nonsuches),  2 lbs.  ’ 

ai  ar  ^ to  ib. . ^ to  1 hour,  and  more.  Strained  lemon-iuice 
tablespooiifal.  Citron,  or  macaroons,  as  needed. 

Peaches  if  boiled  whole  in  syrup,  15  to  18  minutes. 

_ uos.  ilie  number  of  peaches  can,  at  pleasure,  be  increased 

AROCE  DOCE  (oR  SWEET  RICE,  A EA  PORTUGAISe). 

rdli*’®  in  n dry  soft  cloth,  half  a pound  of  the  best 

Carolina  rice,  after  it  has  been  carefully  picked  ; put  to  it  three 
pints  of  new  milk,  and  when  it  has  stewed  gently  for  half  an 

of  s^gar,  broken  into  small  lumps;  let 
t bo  1 until  It  IS  dry  and  tender,  and  when  it  is  nearly  L,  stir 
to  It  two  ounces  of  blanched  and  pounded  almonds.  Turn  the 

soup-plates,  and  shake 
it  until  the  surface  is  smooth ; then  sift  over  it,  rather  thickly 

rough  a muslin,  som.e  freshly-powdered  cinnamon,  which  wiU 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a baked  pudding.  Serve  it  cold 
It  will  remain  good  for  several  days  This  is  quite  the  best 
sweet  preparation  of  rice  that  we  have  ever  eaten,  and  it  is  a very 
favourite  dish  in  Portugal,  whence  the  receipt  was  derived.  One 
ip.i  . almonds,  pounded  with  the  sweet  ones,  mifyht  a 

little  improve  its  flavour,  and  a few  spoonsful  of  rich  cream  could 
occasionally  be  substituted  for  a small  portion  of  the  milk,  but 
It  should  not  be  added  until  the  preparation  is  three  parts  done. 

Kice,  8 ozs. ; milk,  3 pints : 30  minutes.  Sugar,  8 ozs. : 1 
spoonful  ^^^’^hed  almonds,  2 ozs.;  cinnamon,  1 tea- 

06,y._The  rice  must  be  frequently  stirred  while  boiling,  par- 
ticularly  after  it  begins  to  thicken  ; and  it  will  be  better  not  to 
add  the  entire  quantity  of  milk  at  first,  as  from  a quarter  to  half 
a pint  less  will  sometimes  prove  sufficient.  The  grain  should  be 
thoroughly  tender,  but  dry  and  unbroken. 

BUTTERED  CHERRIES.  (CERISES  AU  BEURRE.) 

Cut  four  ounces  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  into  dice  and 
try  them  a light  brown  in  an  ounce  and  a half  of  fresh  butter* 
taive  them  up,  pour  the  butter  from  the  pan,  and  put  in  another 
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ounce  and  a half;  to  this  add  a pound  of  Kentish  cherries  with- 
out tlieir  stalks,  and  when  they  are  quite  warmed  through, 
strew  in  amongst  them  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  keep  the  whole 
well  turned  over  a moderate  tire  ; pour  in  gradually  half  a pint 
of  hot  water,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  cherries  will  he  tender. 
Lay  the  fried  bread  into  a hot  dish,  pour  the  cherries  on  it,  and 

serve  them  directly.  ^ , 

Bread,  4 ozs. ; butter,  1 ^ oz.  Cherries,  1 lb. ; butter,  1 2 oz«  • 

10  minutes.  Sugar,  4 ozs.;  water,  | pint:  15  minutp.  ^ 

Black-heart  cherries  may  be  used  for  this  dish  instead 
of  Kentish  ones : it  is  an  improvement  oJ  stone  the  fruit.  We 
think  our  readers  generally  would  prefer  to  the  above,  Morelia 
cherries  stewed  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  in  syrup  (made  by  ~ 
boiling  five  ounces  of  sugar  in  half  a pint  of  water,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour),  and  poured  hot  on  the  fried  brea.d.  Two  pounds 
of  the  fruit,  when  it  is  stoned,  will  be  required  for  a full-sized 

dish. 

SWEET  MACCARONI. 

Drop  gently  into  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  when  it  is 
boiling  fast,  four  ounces  of  fine  pipe  maccaroni,  add  a grain  or 
two  of  salt,  and  some  thin  strips  of  lemon  or  orange  rind  : cin- 
namon can  be  substituted  for  these  when  preferred.  Simmer 
the  maccaroni  by  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  tolerably  tender,  then 
add  from  two  to  three  ounces  of  sugar  broken  sinall,  and  boil  it 
till  the  pipes  are  soft,  and  swollen  to  their  full  size ; drain,  and 
arrange  it  in  a hot  dish ; stir  the  milk  quickly  to  the  well-beaten 
yolks  of  three  large,  or  of  four  small  eggs,  shake  them  round 
briskly  over  the  fire  until  they  thicken,  pour  them  over  the 
maccaroni  and  serve  it  immediately ; or  instead  of  the  eggs,  heat 
and  sweeten  some  very  rich  cream,  pour  it  on  the  drained 
maccaroni,  and  dust  finely-powdered  cinnamon  over  through  a 
muslin,  or  strew  it  thickly  with  crushed  macaroons.^  lor 
variety,  cover  it  with  the  German  sauce  of  page  126,  milled  to 

a light  froth.  . 

New  milk,  1^-  pint ; pipe  maccaroni,  4 ozs.;  strips  ot  lemon- 

rind  or  cinnamon ; sugar,  2 to  3 ozs. : f to  1 hour,  or  more. 

BERMUDA  WITCHES. 

Slice  equally  some  rice,  pound,  or  Savoy  cake,  not  more  than 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  thick  ; take  off  the  brown  edges,  and  "Spread, 
one  half  of  it  with  Guava  jelly,  or,  if  more  convenient,  with  fine 
strawberry,  raspberry,  or  currant  jelly  of  the  best  qumity  (see 
Norman  receipt,  478);  on  this  strew  thickly  some  fresh  c(^oa- 
nut  grated  small,  and  lightly  ; press  over  it  the  remainder  01  the 
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cake,  and  trim  the  whole  into  good  form ; divide  the  slices  if 
large,  pile  them  slopingly  in  the  centre  of  a dish  upon  a very 
w^hite  napkin  folded  flat,  and  garnish  or  intersperse  them  with 
small  sprigs  of  myrtle.  For  very  young  people  a French  roll 
or  two,  and  good  currant  jelly,  red  or  white,  will  supply  a 
■wholesome  and  inexpensive  dish. 

NESSELRODE  PUDDING. 

W e give  Monsieur  Careme’s  own  receipt  for  this  favourite  and 
fashionable  dish,  not  having  ourselves  had  a good  opportunity  of 
proving  it ; but  as  it  originated  with  him  he  is  the  best  autho- 
rity for  it.  It  may  be  varied  in  many  ways,  which  the  taste  or 
ingenuity  of  the  reader  will  easily  suggest.  Boil  forty  fine 
sound  Spanish  chestnuts  quite  tender  in  plenty  of  water,  take 
off  the  husks,  and  pound  the  chestnuts  perfectly  with  a few 
spoonsful  of  syrup ; rub  them  through  a fine  sieve,  and  mix 
them  in  a basin  with  a pint  of  syrup  made  with  a pound  of 
sugar  clarified,  and  highly-flavoured  with  a pod  of  vanilla,  a 
pint  of  rich  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  twelve  eggs ; thicken  the 
mixture  like  a boiled  custard ; when  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a 
freezing  pot,  adding  a glass  of  maraschino,  and  make  it  set  as 
an  iced  cream ; then  add  an  ounce  of  preserved  citron  cut  in 
dice,  two  ounces  of  currants,  and  as  many  fine  raisins  stoned 
and  divided  (all  of  which  should  be  soaked  from  the  day  before 
in  some  maraschino  with  a little  sugar) ; the  whole  thus  mingled, 
add  a plateful  of  whipped  cream,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
prepared  as  for  Italian  meringue.  When  the  pudding  is  per- 
fectly frozen,  mould  it  in  a pewter  mould  of  the  form  of  a pine- 
apple, and  place  it  again  in  the  ice  till  wanted  to  serve.  Pre- 
served cherries  may  be  substituted  for  the  raisins  and  currants. 

Chestnuts,  40 ; syrup,  1 pint  some  spoonsful ; vanilla,  1 pod ; 
cream,  1 pint ; yolks  of  eggs,  1 2 ; maraschino,  1 glassful ; citron, 

1 oz. ; currants,  2 ozs. ; raisins,  2 ozs. ; whipped  cream,  1 plate- 
ful ; whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  snow,  3. 

Ois. — As  Monsieur  Carenie  directs  the  eggs  for  his  Italian 
meringues  to  be  prepared  as  follows,  he  probably  intends  that 
they  should  be  mixed  with  the  syrup  before  they  are  added  to 
the  pudding.  Boil  together  half  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar, 
and  half  a pint  of  water,  until  they  begin  to  be  very  thick, 
then  vyth  a wooden  spoon,  work  the  sugar  against  the  side  of 
the  pan  till  it  whitens  ; leave  it  to  cool  a little,  work  it  again, 
and  then  with  a whisk  mingle  with  it  the  eggs  whipped  to  a very 
firm  froth,  which  ought  to  produce  a preparation  very  white, 
smooth,  and  brilliant 
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CHAPTER  XXL 


PRESERVES. 


Portable  French  Furnace,  with  Stewpan  and  Trevet. 

No.  1.  Portable  French  Furnace.— 2.  Depth  at  which  the  grating  is  placed.— 
3.  Stewpan.— 4.  Trevet. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

Fruit  for  preserving  should  always  he  gathered  in  perfectly 
dry  weather;  it  should  also  he  free  both  from  the  morning 
and  evening  dew,  and  as  much  so  as  possible  from  dust. 
When  bottled,  it  must  be  steamed  or  baked  during  the  day  on 
which  it  is  gathered,  or  there  will  he  a great  loss  from  the 
bursting  of  the  bottles;  and  for  jams  and  jellies  it  cannot  be 
too  soon  boiled  down  after  it  is  taken  from  the  trees. 

The  small  portable  French  stove,  or  furnace,*  shown  above, 
with  the  trevet  and  stewpan  adapted  to  it,  is  exceedingly  con- 
venient for  all  preparations  whicli  require  either  more  than 
usual  attention,  or  a tire  entirely  free  from  smoke ; as  it  can 
be  placed  on  a table  in  a clear  light,  and  the  heat  can  be  regu- 
lated at  pleasure.  It  has  been  used  for  all  the  preserves  of 

* Called  in  France,  Vn  Fomeau  Fconomiqvx.  To  be  had  of  Mr.  Livermore, 
30,  Oxford-strcet,  at  a very  tritiing  expense,  not  more  than  seven  shillings ; the 
stewiain,  of  course,  not  included.  A baking-tin  should  be  placed  on  the  table  for 
the  lurnace  to  stand  upon,  to  guard  against  danger  from  the  ashes  or  embers 
falling  from  it. 
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Closed  I'uraace  and  Cover 


should  always  be  a free  current  r>f  ‘ '^crL.  Pucre 

-w'iiswi  rs™ t 

closely-stopped  iron  or  cop- 
pei  vpsel  to  extinguish 
them)  is  the  only  fuel  suited 
to  It.  To  kindle  either  of 
these,  two  or  three  bits  must 
he  lighted  in  a common  fire, 
and  laid  on  the  top  of  that 
^ the  furnace,  which  should 
be  evenly  placed  between  the 
gating  and  the  brim,  and 
then  blown  gently  with  the 
bellows  until  the  whole  is 
alight ; the  door  of  the  fur- 
nace must  in  the  mean  while 
be  open,  and  remain  so,  un- 
Ips  the  heat  should  at  any 
time  be  too  fierce  for  the 
preserves,  when  it  must  be 
closed  for  a few  minutes,  to 
moderate  it.  To  extinguish 
the  fire  altogether,  the  cover 
must  be  pressed  closely  on 
nnd  the  door  be  quite  shut  ; 
the  embers  which  remain  will 
serve  to  rekindle  it  easily,  but 
before  it  is  again  lighted  tlie 

grating  must  be  lifted  out  and  Porm  of  Trevet. 

brightness  of  their  colour  as  well  as  if  cornier  nr  her  ? 
were  used  for  them.  The  formoftho  f ^ T 
pan,  made  usually  ol  mi  071  e otW  o'T 
above;  hut  it  has^not,  we  sh„,,l7sar:v7772V^tatrjl 

u n 


Grating 
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being  of  convenient  sbape ; for 
the  ° handles  quickK  ^ become 
heated,  and  the  pan,  in  conse- 
quence, cannot  always  be  instan- 
taneously raised  from  the  fire 
when  the  contents  threaten  to 
over-boil  or  to  burn. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  three 

Copper  Preserving  Pan.  or  four  WOOden  SpOOnS  01  spa- 
tulas,  one  fine  hair-sieve,  at  the  least,  one  or  t\\o  laige  squaies 
of  common  muslin,  and  a strainer,  or  moie  o c oser  ex  ure, 
kept  exclusively  for  preparations  of  fiuit,  or  i usee 
other  purposes,  there  is  the  hazard,  without  giea  caie, 
their  retaining  some  strong  or  coarse  flavoui,  w ic  i y 
would  impart  to  the  preserves.  A sieve,  for  example,  througa 
which  any  preparation  of  onions  has  been  poure  , s lou 
never,  on  anij  account^  be  brought  into  use  or  aRJ  ^ ^ 
confectionery,  nor  in  making  sweet  dishes,  nor  or  s lammj^ 
eggs  or  milk  for  puddings,  cakes,  or  bread.  Damp 
great  enemy,  not  only  of  preserves  and  pickles,  but  of  number- 
less other  household  stores;  yet,  in  many  situations,  i is 
extremely  difficult  to  exclude  it.  lo  keep 
cool  place'’’  (words  which  occur  so  frequently  ^ both  m tins 
book,  and  in  most  others  on  the  same  subject),  is  more  easily 
directed  than  done.  They  remain,  ’we  find,  more  entirely 
free  from  any  danger  of  moulding,  when  co\  ered  v ith  a 
brandied  paper  only,  and  placed  on  the  shelves  of  a tolerably 
dry  store-room  ; but  they  are  rather  liable  to  candy  v hen  thus 
kept,  and  we  fancy  that  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  somewhat 
less  perfectly  preserved  than  when  they  are  quite  secured  fiom 
the  air  by  skins  stretched  over  the  jars.  If  left  unco\ered, 
the  inroads  of  mice  upon  them  must  be  guarded  against,  as 
they  will  commit  great  havoc  in  a single  night  on  these  sweet 
stores.  When  the  slightest  fermentation  is  perceptible  in 
syrup,  it  should  immediately  be  boiled  for  some  minutes,  and 
well  skimmed;  the  fruit  taken  from  it  should  then  be  tin oivn 
in,  and  well  scalded  also,  and  the  whole,  when  done,  shouJd 
be  turned  into  a very  clean  dry  jar:  this  kind  of  presei\e 
should  always  be  covered  with  one  or  two  skms,  or  with 
parchment  and  thick  paper. 

A TEW  GENERAL  RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRESERVING. 

1.  Let  everything  used  for  the  purpose  be  delicately  clean 
and  dry  ; bottles  especially  so. 
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2 Never  place  a preserving  pan  flat  upon  the  fire,  as  this 
yili  render  the  preserve  liable  to  burn  to,  as  it  is  called ; that 
IS  to  say,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  metal,  and  then  to  barn;  it 
should  rest  always  on  a trevct  (that  shown  with  the  French 
furnace  is  very  convenient,  even  for  a common  grate),  or  on  the 
lowered  bar  of  a kitchen  range. 

3.  After  the  sugar  is  added  to  them,  stir  the  preserves  gentlv 
at  first,  and  more  quickly  towards  the  end,  without  quittim^ 
them  until  they  are  done  : this  precaution  will  always  prevent 
the  chance  of  their  being  spoiled. 

4.  All  preserves  should  be  perfectly  cleared  from  the  scum 
as  It  rises. 

5.  Fruit  which  is  to  be  preserved  in  syrup  must  first  be 
branched  or  boiled  gentljq  ^ until  it  is  sufficiently  softened  to 
absorb  the  sugar ; and  a thin  syrup  must  be  poured  on  it  at 
first,  or  it  will  shrivel  instead  of  remaining  plump,  and  be- 
coming clear.  Thus,  if  its  weight  of  sugar  is  to  be  allowed, 
and  boiled  to  a syrup  with  a pint  of  water  to  the  pound,  only 
half  the^  weight  must  be  taken  at  first,  and  this  must  not  be 
boiled  with  the  water  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process;  a part  of  the  remaining 
sugar  must  be  added  every  time  the  syrup  is  reboiled,  unless  it 
should  be  otherwise  directed  in  the  receipt. 

^ 6.  To  preserve  both  the  true  flavour  and  the  colour  of  fruit 
in  jams  and  jellies,  boil  them  rapidly  until  they  are  well 
reduced,  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and  quickly  afterwards,  but 
do  not  allow  them^  to  become  so  much  thickened  that  the  sugar 
■will  not  dissolve  in  them  easily,  and  throw  up  its  scum.  In 

j^ice  is  so  much  richer  than  in  others,  that 
this  effect  takes  place  almost  before  one  is  aware  of  it ; but  the 
drop  which  adheres  to  the  skimmer  when  it  is  held  up,  will 
show  the  state  it  has  reached. 

7.  Never  use  tin,  iron,  or  pewter  spoons,  or  skimmers,  for 
preserves,  as  they  will  convert  the  colour  of  red  fruit  into  a 
dingy  purple,  and  impart,  besides,  a very  unpleasant  flavour. 

8.  When  cheap  jams  or  jellies  are  required,  make  them  at 
once  with  Lisbon  sugar,  but  use  that  which  is  well  reflned 
always,  for  preserves  in  general;  it  is  a false  economy,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  observed,  to  purchase  an  inferior  kind,  as 
there  is  great  w^aste  from  it  in  the  quantity  of  scum  which 
it  throws  up.  The  be&t  has  been  used  for  all  the  receipts 
given  here. 
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TO  EXTRACT  THE  JTJiCE  OF  PLUMS  FOR  JELLY. 

Take  the  stalks  from  the  frait,  and  throw  aside  all  that  is  not 
perlectly  sound;  prd-  it  into  very  clean,  large  stone  jars,  and 
give  part  of  the  harder  kinds,  such  as  oullaces  and  damsons, 
a gash  with  a knife  as  they  are  thrown  in;  do  this  especially  in 
Idling  the  upper  part  of  the  jars.  Tie  one  or  two  folds  o 
thick” paper  over  them,  and  set  them  for  the  night  into  an  oveU' 
from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn  four  or  five  hours; 
or  cover  them  with  bladder,  instead  of  paper,  place  them  in 
deep  pans  of  water,  and  boil  them  gently  from  two  to  three 
hours,  or  until  the  fruit  is  quite  soft,  and  has  yielded  all  the 
juice  it  will  afford : this  last  is  the  safer  and  better  mode  for 
jellies  of  delicate  colour. 

TO  WEIGH  THE  JUICE  OP  FRUIT. 

Put  a basin  into  one  scale,  and  its  weight  into  the  other ; add 
to  this  last  the  weight  which  is  required  of  the  juice,  and  pour 
into  the  basin  as  much  as  will  balance  the  scales.  It  is  always 
better  to  weigh  than  to  meamre  the  juice  for  preserving,  as  it 
can  generally  be  done  with  more  exactness. 

RHUBARB  JAM. 

The  stalks  of  the  rhubarb  (or  spring-fruit,  as  it  is  called,) 
should  be  taken' for  this  preserve,  which  is  a very  good  and 
useful  one,  while  they  are  fresh  and  young.  Wipe  them  very 
clean,  pare  them  quickly,  weigh,  and  cut  them  into  half-inch 
lengths ; to  every  pound,  add  an  equal  vreight  of  good  sugar 
in  fine  powder ; mix  them  well  together,  let  them  remain  for 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  draw  out  the  juice  a 
little,  then  turn  them  into  a preserving  pan,  let  them  heat 
rather  slowly,  but  as  soon  as  the  stalks  are  tender  boil  the 
preserve  rapidly,  stirring  it  vrell  for  about  half  an  hour.  It 
will  be  of  excellent  flavour,  and  wdll  serve  admirably  for  tarts. 

A somewhat  cheaper  mode  of  making  the  jam  is  to  stew  it 
until  tender  in  its  owm  juices,  and  then  to  boil  it  rapidly  until  it 
is  tolerably  dry,  to  add  to  it  only  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  to 
give  it  from  tiveiitv  to  thirty  minutes  boiling. 

Spring  fruit  (rhubarb),  4 lbs.;  sugar,  4 lbs.:  heated  slowdy, 
and  when  tender,  boiled  quickly,  30  minutes, 

Ohs. — A jelly  of  excellent  flivour  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  fine  apple  jelly,  in  this  chapter,  but  it  will  require 
longer  boiling  before  the  sugar  is  added  to  it. 
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GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Wash  some  freshly  gathered  gooseberries  very  clean,  after 
Jiving  taken  off  the  tops  and  stalks,  then  to  each  pound  pour 
three  quarteis  of  a pint  of  spring  water,  and  simmer  them, 
until  they  are  well  broken ; turn  the  whole  into  a ielly-bao^ 
or  cloth,  and  let  all  the  juice  drain  through;  weigh,  and  bol 
It  rapidly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Draw  it  from  the  fire,  and 
stir  in  it  until  entirely  dissolved,  an  equal  weight  of  good^suaar 
reduced  to  powder ; boil^  the  jelly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
rninutes  longer,  ^ or  until  it  jellies  strongly  on  the  spoon  or 
skimmer ; clear  it  perfectly  from  scum,  and  pour  it  into  small 
jars,  moulds,  or  glasses.  It  ought  to  be  very  pale  and  trans- 
p^ent.  Preserved  fruits  just  dipped  into  hot  water  to  take 
off ^ the  syrup,  then  well  drained  and  dried,  maybe  arranged 
witL  good  effect  in  the  centre  of  the  gooseberry  jelly  if  the 
glasses  be  rather  less  than  half  filled  before  they  are  laid  in, 

remainder  must  be  kept  liquid  to 
fill  them  up.  The  sugar  may  be  added  to  the  juice  at  first 
and  the  preser\e  boiled  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  minutes 
but  the  colour  will  not  then  be  so  good.  When  the  fruit 
abounds,  the  juice  may  be  drawn  from  it  with  very  little  water 

as  diiected  for  apples,  page  491,  when  it  will  require  much  less 
boiling. 

Gooseberries,  6 lbs.;  water,  4 pint-  20  to  30  minutes. 
Juice  boiled  quickly,  15  minutes;  to  eavR  pound,  1 lb.  sugar: 

' 15  to  20  mmutes. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

{Firm  and  of  good  colour. ') 

Gilt  the  stalks  and  tops  from  the  fruit,  weigh  and  bruise  it 
slightly,  boil  it  for  six  or  seven  minutes,  keeping  it  well  turned 
during  the  time,  then  to  every  three  pounds  of  gooseberries  add 
two  and  a half  of  sugar  beaten  to  powder,  and  boil  the  preserve 
quickly  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  It  must  be  constantly 
stirred,  and  carefully  cleared  from  scum. 

Green  gooseberries,  6 lbs. : 6 to  7 mmutes.  Sugar,  5 lbs  • 
f hour. 


TO  DRY  GREEN  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Take  the  finest  green  gooseberries,  fully  grown,  and  freshly  v 
gathered;  cut  off  the  buds,  split  them  across  the  tops  half 
way  down,  and  with  the  small  end  of  a tea  or  of  an  egg-spoon, 
scoop  out  the  seeds.  Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes  a pcimd* 
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and  a half  of  the  finest  sugar,  nnd  a pint  of  water ; skim  this 
syrup  thoroughi}'  and  throw  into  it  a pound  of  the  seeded 
gooseberries ; simmer  them  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  when 
they  ought  to  be  clear  and  tender  ; when  they  are  so,  lift  them 
out,  and  throw  as  many  more  into  the  syrup ; drain  them  a little 
when  done,  spread  them  singly  on  dishes,  and  dry  them  very 
graduall}^  in  a quite  cool  stove  or  oven,  or  in  a sunny  window, 
lliey  will  keep  well  in  the  syrup,  and  may  be  jDOtted  in  it,  and 
dried  when  wanted  for  use. 

Green  gooseberries  without  the  seeds,  2 lbs. ; water,  1 pint ; 
sugar,  1^  lb. : boiled,  15  minutes.  Gooseberries  simmered,  5 to 
7 minutes. 


GREEN  GOOSEBERRIES  FOR  TARTS. 

Fill  very  clean,  dry,  wide-necked  bottles  with  gooseberries 
gathered  the  same  day,  and  before  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  Cork  them  lightly,  wrap  a little  hay  round  each  of 
them,  and  set  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a copper  of  cold  water 
which  should  be  brought  very  gradually  to  boil.  Let  the  fruit  be 
gently  simmered  until  it  appears  shrunken  and  perfectly  scalded ; 
then  take  out  the  bottles,  and  v.fith  the  contents  of  one  or  two 
fill  up  the  remainder,  and  use  great  care  not  to  break  the  fruit 
in  doing  this.  When  all  are  ready  pour  scalding  water  into 
the  bottles  and  cover  the  gooseberries  entirely  with  it,  or  they 
will  become  mouldy  at  <he  top.  Cork  the  bottles  well  imme- 
diately, and  cover  the  necks  with  melted  rosin ; keep  them  in  a 
cool  place  ; and  when  they  are  used  pour  off  the  greater  part  of 
the  water,  and  add  sugar  as  for  the  fresh'  fruit,  of  which  they 
will  have  quite  the  flavour  and  appearance ; and  they  wdll  be 
found  much  more  wdiolesome  prepared  in  this  manner  than  if 
simply  baked  or  steamed  in  the  bottles. 

GREEN  GOOSEBERRY  SOLID.  i 

Bruise  well,  and  boil  six  pounds  of  fresh  green  gooseberries 
for  an  hour  and  a quarter  without  sugar,  and  for  half  an  hour 
alter  having  stirred  to  them  a couple  of  pounds  of  good  quality, 
reduced  quite  to  poivder.  Press  the  preserve  into  shallow 

pans  or  small  shapes,  and  unmould  it  wdien  it  is  wanted  for 
table. 

Green  gooseberries,  G lbs. : I f-  hour.  Sugar,  2 lbs. : I hour. 

RED  GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

rough  red  gooseberry,  when  fully  ripe*,  is  the  Lest 
IS  preserve,  which  may,  however,  be  made  of  the  larger 
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kinds.  When  the  buds  and  stalks  have  been  taken  carefully 
from  the  fruit,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  keeping  it  well  stirred ; then  for  six  pounds  of  the 
gooseberries,  add  two  and  a half  of  good  roughly-powdered 
sugar  (or  three  of  fine  Lisbon,  if  only  a common  preserve  be 
wanted) ; boil  these  together  briskly,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes  and  stir  the  jam  well  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan, 
as  it  is  liable  to  burn  if  this  be  neglected. 

Small  red  gooseberries,  6 lbs. : f hour.  Pounded  sugar, 
lbs.  (for  common  jam  Lisbon  sugar  3 lbs.)  : 20  to  25  mi- 
nutes. 

VERY  FINE  GOOSEBERRY  JAM. 

Seed  the  fruit,  which  for  this  jam  may  be  of  the  larger  kind 
of  rough  red  gooseberry : those  which  are  smooth  skinned  are 
generally  of  far  inferior  flavour.  Add  the  pulp  which  has  been 
scooped  from  the  prepared  fruit  to  some  whole  gooseberries,  and 
stir  them  over  a moderate  fire  for  some  minutes  to  extract  the 
juice  ; strain  and  weigh  this;  pour  two  pounds  of  it  to  four  of 
the  seeded  gooseberries,  boil  them  rather  gently  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  add  fourteen  ounces  of  good  pounded  sugar  to  each 
pound  of  fruit  and  juice,  and  wiien  it  is  dissolved  boil  the 
preserve  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  skim  it  well 
during  the  time. 

Seeded  gooseberries,  4 lbs. ; juice  of  gooseberries,  2 lbs. : 25 
minutes.  Sugar,  5^  lbs.  (or  14  ozs.  to  each  pound  fruit  and 
juice)  : 12  to  15  minutes. 

JELLY  OF  RIPE  GOOSEBERRIES. 

{Excellent?) 

Take  the  tops  and  stalks  from  a gallon  or  more  of  any  kind 
of  well-flavoured  ripe  red  gooseberries,  and  keep  them  stirred 
gently  over  a clear  fire  until  they  have  yielded  all  their  juice, 
which  should  then  be  poured  off  without  pressing  the  fruit,  and 
passed  first  through  a fine  sieve,  and  afterwards  through  a 
double  muslin-strainer,  or  a jelly-bag.  Next  weigh  it,  and  to 
every  three  pounds  add  one  of  white  currant  juice,  which  has 
previously  been  prepared  in  the  same  way  ; boil  these  quickly 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  draw  them  from  the  fire  and  stir 
to  them  half  their  weight  of  good  sugar ; when  this  is  dissolved, 
boil  the  jelly  for  six  minutes  longer,  skim  it  thoroughly,  and 
pour  it  into  jars  or  moulds.  If  a very  large  quantity  be  made, 
a few  minutes  of  additional  boiling  must  be  given  to  it  before 
the  sugar  is  added. 
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Juice  of  red  gooseberries,  3 lbs. ; juice  of  wbite  currants,  1 lb. : 
15  minutes.  Sugar,  2 lbs. : 6 minutes. 

06.9.— The  same  proportion  of  red  c-urrant  juice,  mixed  with 
that  of  the  gooseberries  makes  an  exceedingly  nice  jelly. 

DNMISED  GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

Boil  rapidly  for  ten  minutes  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  red 
gooseberries,  prepared  as  in  the  preceding  receipt;  take  it  from 
the  fire,  and  stir  in  it  until  dissolved  three  pounds  of  sugar  beaten 
to  powder ; boil  it  again  for  five  minutes,  keeping  it  constantly 
stirred  and  thoroughly  skimmed. 

Juice  of  red  gooseberries,  4 lbs. : 10  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 
5 minutes. 


GOOSEBERRY  PASTE, 

Press  through  a sieve  the  gooseberries  from  which  the  juice 
has  been  taken  for  jelly,  without  having  been  drained  very 
closely  from  them ; weigh  and  then  boil  the  pulp  for  upwards 
ol  an  hour  and  a quarter,  or  until  it  forms  a dry  paste  in  the 
pan ; stir  to  it,  off  the  fire,  six  ounces  of  good  pounded  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  the  fruit,  and  when  this  is  nearly  dissolved  boil 
the  preserve  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  keeping  it 
stirred  without  cessation,  as  it  will  be  liable  to  burn  should  this 
be  neglected.  Put  it  into  moulds,  or  shallow  pans,  and  turn  it 
out  when  w'anted  for  table. 

Pulp  of  gooseberries,  4 lbs.:  to  If  hour.  Sugar,  1^-  lb. : 

20  to  25  minutes. 


TO  DRY  RIPE  GOOSEBERRIES  WITH  SUGAR. 

Cut  the  tops,  but  not  the  stalks,  from  some  ripe  gooseberries 
of  the  largest  size,  either  red  or  green  ones,  and  after  having 
taken  out  the  seeds  as  directed  for  unripe  gooseberries,  boil  the 
fruit  until  clear  and  tender,  in  syrup  made  with  a pound  of 
sugar  to  the  pint  of  water,  boiled  until  rather  thick. 

Seeded  gooseberries,  2 lbs.;  sugar,  lb.;  water,  1 pint: 

boiled  to  syrup.  Gooseberries,  sunmered  8 to  12  minutes,  or 
more. 

• gooseberries  stripped  of  their  buds,  and  put 

•?  which  cherries  or  any  other  fruit  has  been 

f then  heated  very  gradually,  and  kept  at  the 

pein  ot  boiling  for  a few  minutes  before  they  are  set  by  for  a 
1 answer  extremely  well  as  a dry  preserve.  On 
TTiprPfi syrup  should  be  drained  from  them,  sim- 
) s viimncd,  and  poured  on  them  the  instant  it  is  taken 
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from  the  fire ; in  forty- eight  hours  after,  they  may  be  drained 
from  it  and  laid  singly  upon  plates  or  dishes,  and  placed  in  a 
gentle  stove  or  oven. 


GOOSEBERRIES  DRIED  WITHOUT  SUGAR. 

Choose  them  fine  and  ripe,  spread  them  separately  on  large 
dishes,  and  dry  them  very  gradually  by  the  heat  of  a gentle 
oven,  or  in  the  sun  where  they  will  be  well  protected  from 
dust.  If  flattened  with  the  finger  when  partially  done,  they 
will  preserve  a better  form,  and  be  more  quickly  dried. 


CHERRY  JAM. 

First  stone,  and  then  weigh  some  freshly  gathered  Kentish 
or  Flemish  cherries ; boil  them  over  a brisk  fire  for  an  hour, 
keeping  them  almost  constantly  stirred  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  to  which  they  Avill  otherwise  be  liable  to  stick  and  burn ; 
add  half  a pound  of  good  sugar  roughly  powdered  for  each 
pound  of  the  fruit,  and  boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  twenty 
minutes,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises.  The  blanched  kernels 
of  part  of  the  cherries  may  be  added  to  the  jam  five  minutes 
before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire.  We  can  recommend  this 
receipt  as  producing  a firm  preserve  of  fine  colour  and  flavour, 
and  very  far  superior  to  any  that  can  be  made  by  the  more 
common  method  of  boiling  the  fruit  and  sugar  together  from 
the  beginning. 

Stoned  cherries,  6 lbs. : 1 hour.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 20  minutes. 

Ob^. — Increase  the  proportion  of  sugar,  when  it  is  liked,  to 
twelve  or  sixteen  ounces,  and  diminish  the  boiling  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  it  is  added,  and  ten  minutes  after.  We  have 
found  almost  invariably,  that  preserves  made  by  the  receipts  we 
have  given  have  been  preferred  to  richer  ones. 

TO  DRY  CHERRIES  WITH  SUGAR. 

(^A  quick  and  easy  method.') 

Stone  some  fine,  sound,  Kentish,  or  Flemish  cherries ; weigh 
and  put  them  into  a preserving  pan,  wdth  six  ounces  of  sugar 
reduced  to  powder,  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit ; set  them  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  simmer  them  gently  for  nearly  or  quite 
twenty  minutes  ; let  them  remain  in  the  syrup  until  they  are  a 
little  cooled,  then  turn  them  into  a sieve,  and  before  they  are 
cold  lay  them  singly  on  dishes,  and  dry  them  very  gradually, 
as  directed  for  other  fruits.  When  the  cherries  arc  quite  ripe 
the  stones  may  generally  be  drawn  out  with  the  stalks,  by 
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pressing  the  fruit  gently  at  the  same  time;  but  when  this 
method  fails,  they  must  be  extracted  with  a new  quill,  cut 
round  at  the  end:  those  of  the  very  short-stalked,  turnip- 
shaped cherry,  which  abounds,  and  is  remarkably  fine  in  many 
parts  of  !N"ormandy,  and  which  we  have  occasionally  met  with 
here,  though  it  is  not,  we  believe,  very  abundant  in  our  mar- 
kets, are  easily  removed  with  a large  pin,  on  the  point  of  which 
the  stone  may  be  caught  at  the  stalk  end,  just  opposite  the 
seam  of  the  fruit,  and  drawn  out  at  the  top,. leaving  the  cherry 
apparently  entire. 

DRIED  CHERRIES. 

(^Superior  Receipt.') 

To  each  pound  of  cherries,  weighed  after  they  are  stoned, 
add  eight  ounces  of  good  sugar,  and  boil  them  very  softly  for 
ten  minutes ; pour  t&m  into  a large  bowl,  or  pan,  and  leave 
them  two  days  in  the  syrup  ; then  simmer  them  again  for  ten 
minutes,  and  set  them  by  for  two  or  three  days ; drain  them 
slightly,  and  dry  them  very  slowly,  as  directed  in  the  previous 
receipts.  Keep  them  in  tin  cases,  or  canisters,  when  done. 
These  cherries  are  generally  preferred  to  such  as  are  dried  with 
a larger  proportion  of  sugar ; but  when  the  taste  is  in  favour  of 
the  latter,  three  quarters,  or  a full  pound,  can  be  allowed  to  the 
pound  of  fruit,  which  may  then  be  potted  in  the  syrup  and 
dried  at  any  time ; though  we  think  the  flavour  of  the  cherries 
is  better  preserved  when  this  is  done  within  a fortnight  of  their 
being  boiled. 

Cherries,  stoned,  8 lbs. ; sugar,  4 lbs. : 10  minutes.  Left  two 
or  three  days.  Boiled  again,  10  minutes  ; left  two  days ; drained 
and  dried. 


cherries  dried  without  sugar. 

These  are  often  more  pleasant  and  refreshing  to  invalids  and 
travellers  than  a sweetened  confection  of  the  fruit,  their  flavour 
and  agreeable  acidity  being  well  preserved  when  they  are  simply 
spread  on  dishes  or  hamper-lids,  and  slowly  dried.*  Throw 
asi  e t le  iruised  and  decayed  fruit,  and  arrange  the  remainder 
and  with  the  stalks  uppermost  on  the  dishes.  The 

the  purpose,  but  Morellas  also 
The  former  are  sometimes  stoned, 
aro  quite  tender  in  their  own  juice,  before  they 

scarcely  an  improvement  on  the  more 
usual  method  ot  leaving  them  entire. 

* The  dishes  on  which  they  are  laid  should  be  changed  daUr. 
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MORELLA  CHERRIES. 

Take  off  the  stalks  but  do  not  stone  the  fruit ; weigh  and  add 
to  it  an  equal  quantity  of  the  best  sugar  reduced  quite  to  pow- 
der, strew  it  over  the  cherries  and  let  them  stand  for  half  an 
hour ; then  turn  them  gently  into  a preserving-pan,  and  simmer 
them  softly  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 

COMMON  CHERRY  CHEESE. 

Stone  the  fruit,  or  if  this  trouble  be  objected  to,  bruise  and 
boil  it  without,  until  it  is  sufficiently  tender  to  press  through 
a sieve,  which  it  will  be  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 
W eigh  the  pulp  in  this  case,  and  boil  it  quickly  to  a dry  paste, 
then  stir  to  it  six  ounces  of  sugar  for  the  pound  of  fruit,  and 
when  this  is  dissolved,  place  the  pan  again  over,  but  not  upon^ 
a brisk  fire,  and  stir  the  preserve  without  ceasing,  until  it  is 
so  dry  as  not  to  adhere  to  the  finger  when  touched ; then  press 
it  immediately  into  small  moulds  or  pans,  and  turn  it  from 
them  when  wanted  for  table.  When  the  cherries  have  been 
stoned,  a good  common  preserve  may  be  made  of  them  without 
passing  them  through  a sieve,  with  the  addition  of  five  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  which  must  be  boiled  very  dry 
both  before  and  after  it  is  added. 

Kentish  or  Flemish  cherries  without  stoning;  20  to  30 
minutes.  Passed  through  a sieve.  To  each  pound  of  pulp 
(first  boiled  dry),  6 ozs.  sugar.  To  each  pound  of  cherries 
stoned  and  boiled  to  dry  paste,  5 ozs.  sugar. 

CHERRY  PASTE.  (FRENCH.) 

Stone  the  cherries ; boil  them  gently  in  their  own  juice  for 
thirty  minutes ; press  the  whole  through  a sieve ; reduce  it  to 
a very  dry  paste ; then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  weigh  it ; boil 
an  equal  proportion  of  sugar  to  the  candying  point ; mix  the 
fruit  with  it ; and  stir  the  paste,  without  intermission,  over  a 
moderate  fire,  until  it  is  again  so  dry  as  to  form  a ball  round 
the  spoon,  and  to  qpit  the  preserving-pan  entirely ; press  it 
quickly  into  small  moulds,  and  when  it  is  cold,  paper,  and  store 
it  like  other  preserves. 


STRAWBERRY  JAM. 

Strip  the  stalks  from  some  fine  scarlet  strawberries,  weigh, 
and  boil  them  for  thirty-five  minutes,  keeping  them  very  con- 
stantly stirred ; throw  in  eight  ounces  of  good  sugar,  beaten 
small,  to  the  pound  of  fruit ; mix  them  well  off  the  fire;,  then 
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boil  the  preserve  again  quickly  for  twenty-five  minutes.  One 
pound  of  white  currant-juice  added  in  the  first  instance  to  four 
of  the  strawberries,  will  greatly  improve  this  preserve,  which 
will  be  quite  firm,  and  sufficiently,  but  not  over  sweet. 

Strawberries,  6 lbs. ; 35  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 25  minutes. 
Or  : strawberries,  4 lbs. ; currant-juice,  1 lb.  t 30  to  35  minutes. 
Sugar,  2.]  lbs. : 25  minutes. 

05s‘.  e do  not  think  it  needful  to  give  directions  with 
each  sepal  ate  leceipt  for  skimming  the  preserve  with  care,  and 
keeping  it  constantly  sthred,  but  neither  should  in  any  case  be 
neglected. 


STRAWBERRY  JELLY. 

This,  when  made  with  fine,  full-flavoured,  scarlet  straw- 
berries, IS  a very  delicious  preserve,  and  is  by  many  persons 
preferred  to  guava  jelly,  which  it  greatly  resembles.  Stalk 
the  fruit,  bruise  it  very  slightly,  and  stir  it  for  a few  minutes 
over  a gentle  fire ; strain  it  without  pressure,  weigh,  and  boil  it 
quickly  for  twenty  minutes  in  a German  enamelled  stew.pan, 
01  preseivmg-pan,  if  possible,  that  the  colour  may  not  be 
injured ; take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it  twelve  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  juice  ; when  this  is  dissolved,  boil  it 
again  quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  clear  it  perfectly  from  scum, 
and  pour  it  into  jars  or  glasses.  The  preserve  will  be  firmer, 
and  require  less  boiling,  if  one  fourth  of  red  or  white  currant- 
juice  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  strawberries,  but  the  flavour 
wifi  not  then  be  quite  so  perfect.  A superior  jelly  to  this  is 
made  by  taking  an  equal  weight  of  juice  and  sugar,  and  by 
hoihng  the  latter  to  candy  Height,  before  the  juice  (which 
Sl  oulu  previously  be  boiled  live  minutes)  is  add«l  to  it;  and 

stin-ed  together  oil'  the  fire  until  this  is 
S m?'  t quickly  from  ten  to  twenty 

rei  ce  wlhl“''  f"®  ‘'fquired  varying  very  much  from  the  dilfe- 
rciice  which  is  found  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

4 lbs™-“2o"ml? ^ f juutes.  Juice  of -strawberries, 
1.,,  2°“uinitcs.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 20  minutes.  Or:  iuic»  of 

4 lbs.7 7dto  minhr‘“'"- 

another  very  fine  strawberry  jelly. 

clear,^w5,rh^^nnd^?t'^^t^^  through  a cloth,  strain  it 

sugar,  driSd’aiid  proportion  of  the  finest 

place  the  uresorvi powder;  wnen  this  is  dissolved, 

k Piescrviiig-pan  over  a very  clear  fire,  and  stir  tlm 
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jelly  often  until  it  boils  ; clear  it  carefully  from  scum,  and  boil 
it  quickly  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes. 

Equal  weight  of  strawberry -juice  and  sugar:  15  to  25 
minutes. 

Obs* — This  receipt  is  for  a moderate  quantity  of  the  pre- 
serve ; a very  small  portion  will  require  much  less  time. 


TO  PRESERVE  STRAWBERRIES  OR  RASPBERRIES,  FOR  CREAMS 
OR  ICES,  WITHOUT  BOILING. 

Let  the  fruit  be  gathered  in  the  middle  of  a warm  day,  ii> 
very  drj^  weather ; strip  it  from  the  stalks  directly,  weigh  it^ 
turn  it  into  a bowl  or  deep  pan,  and  mix  with  it  an  equal 
weight  ol  fine  dry  sifted  sugar,  and  put  it  immediately 
into  small,  wide-necked  bottles  ; cork  these  firmly  without 
delay,  and  tie  bladder  over  the  tops.  Keep  them  in  a 
cool  place,  or  the  fruit  will  ferment.  The  mixture  should  be 
stirred  softly,  and  only  just  sufficiently  to  blend  the  sugar  and 
the  fruit.  ^ The  bottles  must  be  perfectly  dry,'  and  the  bladders, 
after  having  been  cleaned  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to 
become  nearly  so,  should  be  moistened  with  a little  spirit  on 
the  side  which  is  to  be  next  to  the  cork.  Unless  these  pre- 
cautions be  observed,  there  will  be  some  danger  of  the  whole 
being  spoiled. 

Equal  weight  of  fruit  and  sugar. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Bruise  gently,  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  six  pounds 
of  ripe,  and  freshly-gathered  raspberries,  and  boil  them  over  a 
brisk-  fire  lor  twenty-five  minutes ; stir  to  them  half  their  weight 
of  good  sugar,  roughly  powdered,  and  when  it  is  dissolved, 
boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well  stirred 
^ and  skimmed.  When  a richer  jam  is  wished  for,  add  to  the 
fruit  at  first  its  full  weight  of  sugar,  and  boil  them  together 
\ twenty  minutes. 

Kaspberries,  6 lbs. : 25  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 10  minutes. 

GOOD  RED  OR  WHITE  RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Boil  quickly,  for  twenty  minutes,  four  pounds  of  either  red 
or  white  sound  ripe  raspberries  in  a pound  and  a half  of  cur- 
rant-juice of  the  same  colour ; take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  stir 
in  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  place  the 
pan  again  over  the  fire,  and  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes 
longer  : keep  the  preserve  well  skimmed  and  stirred  from  the 
beginning. 
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Easpberries,  4 lbs. ; currant -juice,  1 ^ lb. : 20  minniQs.  Sugar, 
3 lbs. : 10  minutes. 

RASPBERRY  JELLY  EOS  FLAVOURING  CREAMS. 

Take  the  stalks  from  som.e  quite  ripe,  and  freshly-gathered 
raspberries,  stir  them  over  the  hre  until  they  render  their  juice 
freely,  then  strain  and  weigh  it ; or  press  it  from  them  through 
a cloth,  and  then  strain  it  clear ; in  either  case  boil  it  for  five 
minutes  after  it  is  vreighed,  and  for  each  pound  stir  in  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  good  sugar,  reduced  quite  to  powder,  sifted, 
and  made  very  hot ; boil  the  preserve  quickly  for  five  minutes 
longer,  and  skim  it  clean.  The  jelly  thus  made  will  sufficiently 
sweeten  the  creams  without  any  additional  sugar. 

Juice  of  raspberries,  4 lbs.:  5 minutes.  Sugar,  made  hot 
5 lbs. : 5 minutes. 


ANOTHER  RASPBERRY  JELLY. 

(Very  good.) 

Bruise  the  fruit  a little^  and  draw  the  juice  from  it  by  four 
or  five  minutes  gentle  simmering;  strain  and  weigh  it;  boil  it 
quickly  for  twenty  minutes,  draw  it  from  the  fire,  add  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  good  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and 
Avhen  this  is  dissolved  place  the  pan  again  on  the  fire,  and  boil 
the  preserve  fast  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  longer ; skim 
It  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  well  stirred.  This  jelly  is  infinitely 
improved  in  colour  and  in  firmness,  though  not  perhaps  in 
flavour,  by  mixing  with  the  raspberry  juice  one  fourth,  or  even 
as  much  as  a third,  of  the  juice  of  ripe  white  currants  • the  pre- 
serve will  then  require  rather  less  boiling.  When  it  iellies  in 
rallmg  from  the  spoon  or  skimmer,  it  is  done.  Nothin  o-  of  tin 
or  iron  should  be  used  in  making  it,  as  these  metals  will 
convert  its  fine  red  colour  into  a dull  purple. 

i luit,  simmered  5 to  6 minutes.  Juice  of  raspberries,  4 lbs. : 
20  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.:  12  to  15  minutes:  Or:  uice  of 
raspberries  4 lbs  ; juice  of  white  currants,  2 lbs. ; 20  iiiinutes. 
Sugar,  4i  lbs. : 10  minutes,  or  less. 


GREEN  CURRANT  JAM. 

pound  oi  currants  take  fourteen  ounces  of  good 
powder;  bruise  part  of  the  fruit  with  a small 
Fi.nf  +]  sugar,  and  put  it  first  into  the  preserving-pan, 

. • flow  from  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 

froiii  being  burned : it  should  be  placed  over  a very 
g e re,  and  stirred  constantly  mitil  it  has  yielded  moisture 
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enough  for  this.  All  the  fruit  and  sugar  may  then  be  added, 
and  the  whole  (well  mixed  and  stirred)  boiled  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes,  or  until  it  jellies  strongly  in  falling  from  the 
skimmer.  Some  fruit  will  require  less  time,  and  some  rather 
more. 

To  each  pound  of  currants,  stripped  from  stalks,  14  ozs.  of 
sugar  : 10  to  15  minutes. 

RED  CURRANT  JELLY. 

With  three  parts  of  fine  ripe  red  currants,  freshly  gathered, 
and  stripped  from  the  stalks,  mix  one  of  white  currants ; put 
them  into  a clean  preserving-pan,  and  stir  them  gently  over  a 
clear  fire  until  the  juice  flows  from  them  freely ; then  turn 
them  into  a fine  hair-sieve,  and  let  them  drain  well,  but  without 
pressure.  Pass  the  juice  through  a folded  muslin  or  a jelly-bag, 
weigh  it,  and  then  boil  it  fast  for  a quarter  of  an  hour ; add  for 
each  pound,  eight  ounces  of  sugar  coarsely  powdered,  stir  this 
to  it  off  the  fire  until  it  is  dissolved,  give  the  jelly  eight  minutes 
more  of  quick  boiling,  and  pour  it  out.  It  will  be  firm,  and  of 
excellent  colour  and  flavour.  Be  sure  to  clear  off  the  scum  as 
it  rises,  both  before  and  after  the  sugar  is  put  in,  or  the  preserve 
will  not  be  clear. 

Juice  of  red  currants,  3 lbs. ; juice  of  white  currants,  1 lb. : 
15  minutes.  Sugar,  2 lbs.  : 8 minutes. 

Ohs. — An  excellent  jelly  may  be  made  with  equal  parts  of 
the  juice  of  red  and  of  white  currants,  and  of  raspberries,  with 
the  same  proportion  of  sugar  and  degree  of  boiling  as  in  the 
foregoing  receipt. 

SUPERLATIVE  RED  CURRANT  JELLY. 

{Norrnan  Receipt ) 

Strip  carefully  from  the  stems  some  quite  ripe  currants  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  mix  with  them  an  equal  weight  of  good  sugar 
reduced  to  powder ; boil  these  together  quickly  for  exactly  eight 
minutes,  keep  them  stirred  all  the  time,  and  clear  off  the  scum 
as  it  rises ; then  turn  the  preserve  into  a very  clean  sieve,  and 
put  into  small  jars  the  jelly  which  runs  through  it,  and  which 
will  be  delicious  in  flavour,  and  of  the  brightest  colour.  It 
should  be  carried  immediately,  when  this  is  practicable,  to  an 
extremely  cool  but  not  a damp  ]:>]ace,  and  left  there  until  perfectly 
cold.  The  currants  which  remain  in  the  sieve  make  an  excellent 
jam,  particularly  if  only  part  of  the  jelly  be  taken  from  them. 
In  Normandy,  where  the  fruit  is  of  richer  quality  than  in 
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EnglHDd,  this  preserve  is  hoiled  only  one  minute,  and  is  hoth 
firm  and’heautifnlly  transparent. 

Currants,  3 lbs. ; sugar,  3 lbs.  • 8 minutes. 

FRFJJCH  CURRANT  JELLY. 

Mix  one  third  of  while  currants  with  two  of  red,  and  stir 
them  over  a gcnlie  fire  until  they  render  their  juice  freely; 
pour  it  from  tliem,  strain  and  weigh  it;  for  every  four  pounds 
break  three  of  fine  sugar  into  large  lumps,  just  dip  them  into 
co/d  water,  and  when  they  are  nearly  dissolved  boil  them  to  a 
thick  syrup ; stir  this  without  ceasing  until  it  falls  in  large 
thick  white  masses  from  the  skimmer;  then  pour  in  the 
currant  juice  imn'ediatel}^  and  'when  the  sugar  is  again  dis- 
solved, boil  the  whole  quickly  for  five  minutes,  clear  off  the 
scum  perfectly,  pour  the  jelly  into  jars  or  warm  glasses,  and  set 
it  in  a cool  place. 

Red  currants,  two  thirds ; white  currants,  one  third ; juice, 
4 lbs. ; sugar  boiled  to  candy  height,  3 lbs. : jelly  hoiled,  5 
minutes. 

Ob.s\—A  flavouring  of  raspberries  is  usually  given  to  currant 
jelly  in  France,  the  preserve  being  there  never  served  with  any 
kind  of  joint,  as  it  is  with  us. 

DELICIOUS  RED  CURRANT  JAM. 

This,  which  is  but  an  indifferent  preserve  w^hen  made  in  the 
usual  way,  will  be  found  a very  fine  one  if  the  following  direc- 
tions for  it  be  observed ; it  will  be  extremely  transparent  and 
bright  in  colour,  and  will  retain  perfectly  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  Take  the  currants  at  the  height  of  their  season,  the 
finest  that  can  be  had,  free  from  dust,  but  gathered  on  a dry 
day ; stri])  tlmm  with  great  care  from  the  stalks,  weigh  and 
put  them  into  a preserving-pan  evith  three  pounds  of  the  best 
sugar  reduced  to  powder,  to  four  pounds  of  the  fruit;  stir  them 
gently  over  a brisk  clear  fire,  and  boil  them  quickly  for  exactly 
eight  minutes  fn  m the  first  full  boil.  As  the  jam  is  apt  to  rise 
over  the  top  of  the  pan,  it  is  better  not  to  fill  it  more  than  two 
thirds,  and  if  this  precaution  should  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
it,  it  must  he  lifted  from  the  fire  and  held  a'way  for  an  instant. 
To  many  tastes,  a still  finer  jam  than  this  (w'hich  we  find  suffi- 
ciently sweet)  may  be  made  with  an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and 
sugar  boiled  together  tor  seven  minutes.  There  should  be 
great  exactness  with  res])ect  to  the  time,  as  both  the  flavour 
and  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  preserve  will  be  injured  by 
longer  boiling. 
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^ Ked  currants  (without  stalks),  4 lbs. , fine  sugar,  3 lbs. : 
boiled  quickly,  8 minutes.  Or,  equal  weight  fruit  and  su^ar* 
7 minutes.  ° 

VERY  FIXE  WHITE  CURRAXT  JELLY. 

The  fruit  for  this  jelly  should  be  very  white,  perfectly  free 
from  dust,  ^pd  picked  carefully  from  the  stalks.  To  every 
pound  add  eighteen  ounces  of  double  refined  sifted  sugar,  and 
boil  them  together  quickly  Tor  six  minutes ; throw  in  the  strained 
juice  of  a sound  fresh  lemon,  or  of  tivo,  should  the  quantity  of 
preserve  be  large ; boil  it  two  minutes  longer ; pour  it  into  a 
delicately  clean  sieve,  and  finish  it  by  the  directions  given  for 
the  iNTorman  red  currant  jelly  (page  479). 

White  currants,  6 lbs. ; highly  refined  sugar,  6|  lbs. ; 6 
minutes.  Juice  of  2 moderate-sized  lemons  i 2 minutes. 

WHITE  CURRAXT  JAM,  A BEAUTIFUL  PRESERVE. 

Boil  together  quickly  for  seven  minutes  an  equal  weight  of 
fine  white  currants,  picked  with  the  greatest  nicety,  and  of  the 
best  sugar  pounded  and  passed  through  a sieve.  Stir  the 
preserve  gently  the  whole  time,  and  be  careful  to  skim  it 
thoroughly.  Just  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire  throw  in 
the  strained  juice  of  one  good  lemon  to  four  pounds  of  the 
fruit. 

White  currants,  4 lbs. ; best  sugar,  4 lbs. : 7 minutes.  Juice 

1 lemon. 

CURRANT  PASTE. 

Stalk  and  heat  some  red  currants  as  for  jelly,  pour  off  three 
parts  of  the  juice,  which  can  be  used  for  that  preserve,  and 
press  the  remainder,  with  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  closely  throimh 
a hair-sieve  reversed;  boil  it  brisklj^,  keeping  it  stirred  tlie 
wnole  time,  until  it  forms  a dry  paste ; then  for  each  pound 
(when  first  weigdied)  add  seven  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and 
boil  the  \vhole  Irom  twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes  longer,  takino- 
care  that  it  shall  not  burn.  This  paste  is  remarkably  pleasant 
and  refresiiing  in  cases  of  fever,  and  acceptable  usually  for 
winter-desserts.  ^ 

Ited  cun  ants  boiled  from  5 to  7 minutes,  pressed  with  one 
fourth  of  their  juice  through  a sieve,  boiled  from  1*  to 

2 hours.  To  each  pound  add  7 ozs.  pounded  suo-ar : 25  to  30 

minutes.  ° 

06^.— Confectioners  add  the  pulp,  after  it  is  boiled  drv,  to 

I I 
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an  equal  weight  of  sugar  at  tlie  candy  height;  hy  making 
trial  of  the  two  methods,  the  reader  can  decide  on  the  better 
one. 


FINE  BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY. 

Stir  some  Idack  currants  over  the  fire  until  they  have 
yielded  their  juice  ; strain,  weigh.,  and  boil  it  for  twenty 
minutes ; add  to  it  three  pounds  and  a half  of  sifted 
sugar  of  good  quality,  made  quite  hot,  and  when  it  is  dis- 
solved boil  the  jelly  for  five  minutes  onh*,  clearing  off  the 
scum  with  care.  This,  though  an  excellent  preserve,  is  too 
SAveet  for  our  own  taste,  and  we  think  one  made  with  less  sugar 
likely  to  be  more  acceptable  in  cases  of  indisposition  general  1}'. 

Juice  of  black  currants,  4 lbs. ; 20  minutes.  Sugar,  lbs.  ; 
5 minutes. 


CO:.5?-ION  BLACK  CURRANT  JELLY. 

Boil  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  the  juice  rapidly  for  twenty 
minutes,  stirring  it  well ; then  mix  with  it  off  the  fire,  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing for  ten  minutes. 

Juice  of  black  currants,  3 to  6 lbs. : 20  minutes.  To  each 
pouud  juice  h lb.  good  sugar  : 10  minutes. 

Obs. — This  jelly  may  be  made  W'ith  Lisbon  sugar,  but  wdll 
then  require  rather  more  boiling. 

BLACK  CURRANT  JAM. 

To  six  pounds  of  the  fruit,  stripped  carefully  from  the  stalks, 
add  four  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar.  Let  them  heat  gently, 
but  as  soon  as  tlie  sugar  is  dissolved  boil  the  preserve  rapidh’’ 
for  fifteen  minutes.  A more  ccmmoif  kind  of  jam  may  be  made 
by  boiling  the  fruit  by  itself  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  for 
ten  minutes  after  half  its  weight  of  sugar  has  been  added  to  it. 

Black  currants,  G lbs.;  sugar,  41  lbs. ; lo  minutes.  Or: 
fruit,  G lbs. : 10  to  15  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 10  miiuitcs. 

Obs. — There  are  fciv  preparations  of  fruit  so  refr  eshing  and 
so  useful  in  illness  as  those  of  black  currants,  and  it  is  tlicreforc 
advisable  always  to  have  a store  of  them,  and  to  have  them  w'cll 

inid  carcfullv  made. 

«/ 

NURSERY  r RESERVE. 

Take  the  etoncs  from  a couple  of  pounds  of  Kentish  cherries, 
^ twenty  minutes;  then  add  to  them  a pound  and 

a hall  oi  raspberries,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  red  and  of 
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white  currants,  all  weighed  after  they  have  been  cleared  from 
tiic-ir  stems.  Boil  these  together  briskly  for  twenty  minutes; 
mix  ‘uidi  them  thiee  pounds  and  a quarter  of  common  sugar 
and  give  the  presep'e  fifteen  minutes  more  of  quick  boiling.  A 
pound  and  a half  of  gooseberries  may  be  substituted  for  the 
cherries  ; but  they  wall  not  require  any  stewing  before  thej^  are 
added  to  the  other  fruits.  The  jam  must  be  well  stirred  from 
thejDeginning,  or  it  will  burn  to  the  pan. 

Aentish  cherries,  2 lbs.  ‘ 20  minutes.  Kaspberries,  red  cur- 
rants, and  white  currants,  of  each  1 Ub. : 20  minutes.  Sugar 
lbs. : 15  minutes.  ’ 

ANOTHER  GOOD  COMMON  PRESERVE. 

Boil  together,  in  equal  or  in  unequal  portions  (for  this  is 
immateiiaij,  an^y  kinds  oi  early  fruit,  until  they  can  be  pressed 
through  a sieve ; weigh,  and  then  boil  the  pulp  over  a brisk 
fire  for  half  an  hour  ; add  half  a pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound 
of  fruit,  and  again  boil  the  preserve  quickly,  keeping  it  well 
stirred  and  skimmed,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Cherries^ 
unless  they  be  morellas,  must  first  be  stewed  tender  apart,  as 
they  will  require  a much  longer  time  to  make  them  so  than 
any  other  of  the  first  summer  Ifuits. 

A GOOD  MELANGE,  OR  MIXED  PRESERVE. 

Boil  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  two  pounds  of  clear  red 
gooseberry  juice,  one  pound  of  very  ripe  greengages,  weighed 
after  they  have  been  pared  and  stoned ; then  stir  to  them  one 
pound  and  a half  ot  good  sugar,  and  boil  them  quickly  again  for 
twenty  minutes.  _ If  the  quantity  of  preserve  be  much  increased, 
the  tune  of  boiling  it  must  be  so  likewise  : this  is  always  better 
clone  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

tluice  of  ripe  gooseberries,  2 lbs. ; greengages,  pared  and 
stoned,  1 lb. ; f hour.  Sugar,  1 h lb. : 20  minutes. 

GROSEILLEE. 

{Another  good  preserve.) 

Cut  the  tops  and  stalks  from  a gallon  or  more  of  well-fla- 
voured ripe  gooseberries,  throw  them  into  a large  preserving- 
pan,  boil  them  for  ten  minutes,  and  stir  them  often  with  a 
wooden  spoon ; then  pass  both  the  juice  and  pulp  through  a 
fine  sieve,  and  to  every  three  pounds’  weight  of  these  add  half 
a pint  of  raspberry -juice,  and  boil  the  wliole  briskly  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ; draw  the  pan  aside,  stir  in  for  the  above 
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portion  of  fruit,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  when  it  is  dissolved 
renew  the  boiling  for  fifteen  minutes  longer. 

llipe  gooseberries,  boiled  10  minutes.  Pulp  and  juice  of 
gooseberries,  6 lbs. ; raspberry-juice,  1 pint ; f hour.  Sugar, 

4 lbs. : lo  minutes. 

06.?.— When  more  convenient,  a portion  of  raspberries  can 
be  boiled  with  the  gooseberries  at  first. 

A FINE  PRESERVE  OF  THE  GREEN  ORANGE  PLUM. 

{Sometimes  called  the  Stonewood  plumi) 

This  fruit,  which  is  very  insipid  when  ripe,  makes  an  excel- 
lent preserve  if  used  when  at  its  full  growth,  but  while  it  is  still 
quite  hard  and  green.  Take  off  the  stalks,  weigh  the  plums, 
then  gash  them  well  (with  a silver  knife,  if  convenient)  as  they 
are  thrown  mto  the  preserving  pan,  and  keep  them  stirred  with- 
out ceasing,  over  a moderate  fire,  until  they  have  yielded  sufii- 
dent  juice  to  prevent  their  burning ; after  this,  boil  them 
quickly  until  the  stones  are  entirely  detached  from  the  flesh  of 
the  fruit.  Take  them  out  as  they  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
when  the  preserve  looks  quite  smooth  and  is  well  reduced,  stir 
in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  beaten  to  powder,  for  each 
pound  of  the  plums,  and  boil  the  whole  very  quickly  for  half 
an  hour  or  more.  Put  it,  when  done,  into  small  moulds  or  pans, 
and  it  will  be  sufficiently  firm  when  cold  to  turn  out  well : it 
will  also  be  transparent,  of  a fine  green  colour,  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  taste. 

Orange  plums,  when  green,  6 lbs. : 40  to  60  minutes.  Sugar, 
4\  lbs.  : 30  to  50  minutes. 

Ohs. — The  blanched  kernels  of  part  of  the  fruit  should  be 
added  to  this  preserve  a few  minutes  before  it  is  poured  out : 
if  too  long  boiled  in  it  they  will  become  tough.  They  should 
always  be  wiped  very  dry  after  they  arc  blanched. 

GREENGAGE  JAM,  OR  MARMALADE. 

When  the  plums  are  thoroughly  ripe,  take  off  the  skins, 
stone,  weigh,  and  boil  them  quickly  without  sugar  for  fifty 
minutes,  keeping  them  well  stirred ; then  to  every  four  pounds 
add  three  of  good  sugar  reduced  quite  to  powder,  boil  the 
pieserve  from  five  to  eight  minutes  longer,  and  clear  off  the 
scum  perfectly  before  it  is  poured  into  the  jars.  When  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit  will  not  separate  easily  from  the  stones,  weigh 
anc  throw  the  plums  wdiole  into  the  preserving  pan,  boil  them 
jO  a pulp,  pass  them  through  a sieve,  and  deduct  the  weight  of 
ie  stones  from  ffficin  when  apportioning  the  sugar  to  the  jam. 
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The  Orleans  plum  may  he  substituted  for  greengages  in  this 
receipt. 

Greengages,  stoned  and  skinned,  6 lbs. : 50  minutes.  Sugar, 
4^  lbs. ; 5 to  8 minutes. 

PEESERVE  OP  THE  MAG^mM  BOVUM,  OR  MOGUL  PLUM. 

Prepare,  weigh,  and  boil  the  plums  for  forty  minutes  ; stir  to 
them  half  their  weight  of  good  sugar  beaten  fine,  and  when  it 
is  dissolved  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  additional  minutes,  and 
skim  the  preserve  carefully  during  the  time.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent marmalade,  but  it  may  be  rendered  richer  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  sugar.  The  blanched  kernels  of  a portion  of  the 
fruit  stones  will  much  improve  its  flavour,  but  they  should  be 
mixed  with  it  only  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire.  When  these  plums  are  not  entirely  ripe,  it  is  difficult 
to  free  them  from  the  stones  and  skins  : they  should  then  be 
boiled  down  and  pressed  through  a sieve,  as  dmected  for  green- 
gages, in  the  receipt  above. 

j^Iogul  plums,  skinned  and  stoned,  6 lbs. : 40  minutes.  Su- 
gar, 3 lbs. ; 5 to  8 minutes. 

TO  BET  OR  PRESERVE  IMOGUL  PLUMS  IN  SYRUP. 

Pare  the  plums,  but  do  not  remove  the  stalks  or  stones ; take 
their  weight  of  dry  sifted  sugar,  lay  theni  into  a deep  dish  or  bowl, 
and  strew  it  over  them ; let  them  remain  thus  for  a night,  then 
pour  them  gently  into  a preserving  pan,  with  all  the  sugar, 
heat  them  slowly,  and  let  them  just  simmer  for  five  minutes  ; in 
a couple  of  days  repeat  the  process,  and  do  so  again  and  again  at 
an  interval  of  two  or  three  da}'S,  until  the  fruit  is  tender  and 
very  clear;  put  it  then  into  jars,  and  keep  it  in  the  syrup,  or 
drain  and  dry  the  plums  very  gradually,  as  directed  for  other 
fruit.  When  they  are  not  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  skin  to  part 
from  them  readily,  they  must  be  covered  with  spring  water, 
placed  over  a slow  fire,  and  just  scalded  until  it  can  be  stripped 
from  them  easily. 

MUSSEL  PLUM  CHEESE  AND  JELLY. 

Fill  large  stone  jars  with  the  fruit,  which  should  be  ripe,  dry, 
and  sound ; set  them  into  an  oven  from  which  the  bread  has 
been  dravvn  several  hours,  and  let  them  remain  all  night;  or,  if 
this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  place  them  in  pans  of  water, 
and  boil  them  gently  until  the  plums  are  tender,  and  have 
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yielded  their  juice  to  the  utmost.  Pour  this  from  them,  strain 
it  through  a jelly  bag,  weigh,  and  then  boil  it  rapidly  for 
twenty-live  minutes.  Have  ready,  broken  small,  three  ppiinds 
of  sugar  for  four  of  the  juice,  stir  them  together  until  it  is  dis- 
solved, and  then  continue  the  boiling  quickly  for  ten  minutes 
longer,  and  be  careful  to  remove  all  the  scum.  Pour  the  pre- 
serve into  small  moulds  or  pans,  and  turn  it  out  when  it  is 
wanted  for  table : it  will  be  very  fine,  both  in  colour  and  in 
flavour. 

Juice  of  plums,  4 lbs. : 25  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. ; 10  mi- 
nutes. 

The  cheese. — Skin  and  stone  the  plums  from  which  tlie  juice 
has  been  poured,  and  after  having  weighed,  boil  them  an  hour 
and  a quarter  over  a brisk  Arc,  and  stir  them  constantl}' ; then 
to  three  pounds  of  fruit  add  one  of  sugar,  beaten  to  poivder  ; 
boil  the  preserve  for  another  half  hour,  and  press  it  into  shallow 
pans  or  moulds. 

Plums,  3 lbs.:  hour.  Sugar,  1 lb.:  30  minutes. 

APRICOT  MARMALADE. 

This  may  be  made  either  by  the  receipt  for  greengage,  or 
Mogul  plum  marmalade ; or  the  fruit  may  first  be  boiled  quite 
tender,  then  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  mixed  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  ^ugar  to  the  pound  of  apricots  : from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  will  boil  it  in  this  case.  A richer  pre- 
serve still  is  produced  by  taking  off  the  skins,  and  dividing  the 
plums  in  halves  or  quarters,  and  leaving  them  for  some  hours 
with  their  weight  of  fine  sugar  strewed  over  them  before  they 
are  placed  on  the  fire  ; they  are  then  heated  slowly,  and  gently 
flmmered  for  about  half  an  hour. 

TO  DRY  APRICOTS. 

(A  quick  and  easy  method.') 

"Wine  gentl}^  split,  and  stone  some  fine  apricots,  which  aro 
not  over-ripe  ; weigh,  and  arrange  them  evenly  iii-ii  deep  dish 
or  bowl,  and  strew  in  fourteen  ounces  of  sugar,  in  fine  powder, 
to  each  pound  of  fruit ; on  the  following  day  turn  the  whole 
cpcfully^into  a preserving-pan,  let  the  apricots  heat  slowly,  and 
simmer  them  very  softly  for  six  minutes,  or  for  an  instant  longer, 
s louid  they  not  in  that  time  be  quite  tender.  Let  them  remain 

m le  syrup  for  a day  or  two,  then  drain  and  spread  them  singly 
on  dishes  to  dry.  ^ J 
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To  each  pound  apricots,  14  ozs.  of  sugar ; to  stand  1 night, 
to  be  shnmered  from  6 to  8 minutes,  and  left  in  syrup  2 or  3 
days. 


DRIED  APRICOTS. 


(^Freiich  Receipt.') 

Take  apricots  which  have  attained  their  full  grmvth  and 
colour,  but  before  they  begin  to  soften  ; weigh,  and  wipe  them 
lightly ; make  a small  incision  across  the  top  of  each  plum,  pass 
the  point  of  a knife  through  the  stalk  end,  and  gently  push  out 
the  stones  ivithout  breaking  the  fruit;  next,  put  the  apricots 
into  a preserving-pan,  with  plentj^  of  cold  water,  place  it  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  ^wlien  it  begins  to  boil,  should  the  apricots 
be  quite  tender,  lift  them  out  and  throw  them  into  more  cold 


was  stoned,  and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  ivith  a quart  of  water  to 
the  four  pounds;  skimtlie  syrup  carefully,  throw  in  the  apricots 
(which  should  previously  be  well  drained  on  a soft  cloth,  or  on 
a sieve),  simmer  them  for  one  minute,  and  set  them  by  in  it 
until  the  following^  day,  then  drain  it  from  them,  boil  it  for  ten 
minutes,  and  pour  it  on  them  the  instant  it  is  taken  from  the 
fire ; in  forty-eight  hours  repeat  the  process,  and  when  the  syrup 
has  boiled  ten  minutes,  put  in  the  ajiricots,  and  simmer  them 
from  two  to  four  miautes,  or  until  the}^  look  quite  clear.  They 
may  be  stored  in  the  syrup  until  wanted  for  drying,  or  drained 
from  it,  laid  separately  on  slates  or  dishes,  and  dried  very  gra- 
dually : the  blanched  kernels  may  be  put  inside  the  fruit,  or 
added  to  the  syrup. 

Apricots,  4 lbs.,  scalded  until  tender ; sugar,  4 lbs. ; w'ater, 

1 quart:  10  minutes.  Apricots,  in  syrup,  1 minute;  left  24 
hours.  Syrup,  boiled  again,  10  minutes,  and  poured  on  fruit : 
stand  2 days.  Syrup,  boiled  again,  10  minutes,  and  apricots 

2 to  4 minutes,  or  until  clear. 

^^•5-~The  syrup  should  be  quite  thick  when  the  apricots 
are  put  in  for  the  last  time  ; but  both  fruit  and  sugar  vary  so 
much  in  quality,  and  in  the  degree  of  boiling  which  they 
require,  that  no  invariable  rule  can  be  given  for  the  latter. 
The  apricot  syrup  strained  very  clear,  and  mixed  with  twice 
its  measure  of  pale  French  brandy,  makes  an  agreeable  liqueur, 
which  is  much  improved  by  infusing  in  it  for  a few  days  half 
an  ounce  of  the  fruit-kernels,  blanched  and  bruised,  to  the 
quart  of  liquor. 

We  have  found  that  cherries  prepared  by  either  of  the 
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receipts  Avhicli  yc  have  given  for  preserving  them  with  sugar, 
if  thrown  into  the  apricot  syrup  when  partially  dried,  just 
scalded  in  it,  and  left  for  a fortnight,  then  drained  and  dried 
as  usual,  become  a delicious  sweetmeat.  Mussel,  unperatrice, 
or  any  other  plums,  when  quite  ripe,  if  simmered  in  it  very 
gently  until  they  are  tender,  and  left  for  a few  days  to  imbibe 
its  flavour,  then  drained  and  finished  as  usual,  are  likewise 
excellent. 


PEACH  JAM,  OR  MARMALADE. 

The  fruit  for  this  preserve,  which  is  a very  delicious  one, 
should  be  finely  flavoured,  and  quite  ripe,  though  perfectly 
sound.  Pare,  stone,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  and  do  not  fail  to  stir  it  often  during  the  time ; 
draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  it  ten  ounces  of  well-refined 
sugar,  rolled  or  beaten  to  powder,  for  each  pound  of  the  peaches; 
clear  it  carefully  from  scum,  and  boil  it  briskly  for  five  minutes ; 
throw  in  the  strained  juice  of  one  or  U\o  good  lemons;  continue 
the  boiling  for  three  minutes  only,  and  pour  out  the  marma- 
lade. Two  minutes  after  the  sugar  is  stirred  to  the  fruit,  add 
the  blanched  kernels  of  part  of  the  peaches. 

Peaches,  stoned  and  pared,  4 lbs.  ; | hour.  Sugar,  2-1  lbs.; 

2 minutes.  Blanched  peach -kernels : 3 minutes.  Juice  of  2 
S7ncdl  lemons  : 3 minutes. 

Obs. — This  jam,  like  most  others,  is  improved  by  pressing 
the  fruit  through  a sieve  after  it  has  been  partially  boiled. 
Xothing  can  be  finer  than  its  flavour,  which  would  be  injured 
by  adding  the  sugar  at  first;  and  a larger  proportion  renders 
it  cloyingl}"  sweet.  Xectarines  and  peaches  niLved,  make  an 
admirable  preserve. 

TO  PRESERVE,  OR  TO  DRY  PEACHES  OR  NECTARINES. 
eaS7j  cmd  excelle7it  Recei'ptd) 

The  fruit  should  be  fine,  freshly  gathered,  and  fulhj  ripe^ 
but  still  in  its  perfection.  Pare,  halve,  and  weigh  it  after  the 
stoTies  are  removed  ; lay  it  into  a deep  dish,  and  strew  over  it 
an  equal  weight  of  highly  refined  pounded  sugar ; let  it  remain 
until  tins  is  nearly  dissolved,  then  lift  the  fruit  gently  into  a 
preserving  pan,  pour  the  juice  and  sugar  to  it,  and  heat  the 
vholc  over  a ver}^  slow  fire;  let  it  just  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
then  turn  it  softly  into  a bowl,  and  let  it  remain  a couple  of 

a}  s ; repeat  the  slow  heating  and  simmering  at  intervals  of 
until  the  fruit  is  quite  clear,  when  it  may  be 
potted  m the  syrup,  or  drained  from  it,  and  dried  upon  large 
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clean  slates  or  dishes,  or  upon  wire-sieves.  The  flavour  will  be 
excellent.  The  strained  juice  of  a lemon  may  be  added  to  the 
syrup,  with  good  effect,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  and  an 
additional  ounce  or  two  of  sugar  allowed  for  it. 

DAMSOX  JAM.,  (vert  GOOD.) 

The  fruit  for  this  jam  should  be  freshly  gathered  and  quite 
ripe.  Split,  stone,  weigh,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  forty  minutes; 
then  stir  in  half  its  weight  of  good  sugar  roughly  powdered, 
and  when  it  is  dissolved,  give  the  preserve  fifteen  minutes  addi- 
tional boiling,  keeping  it  stirred,  and  thoroughly  skimmed. 

Damsons,  stoned,  6 lbs.:  40  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.:  15 
minutes. 

Ohs. — A more  refined  preserve  is  made  by  pressing  the  fruit 
through  a sieve  after  it  is  boiled  tender ; but  the  jam  is  excel- 
lent without. 


DAMSON  JELLY. 

Bake  separately  in  a very  slow  oven,  or  boil  in  a vrater-bath 
(see  page  467),  any  number  of  fine  ripe  damsons,  and  one  third 
the  quantity  of  bullaces,  or  of  any  other  pale  plums,  as  a portion 
of  their  juice  will,  to  most  tastes,  improve,  by  softening  the 
flavour  of  the  preserve,  and  will  render  the  colour  brighter. 
Pour  off  the  juice  clear  from  the  fruit,  strain  and  weigh  it  ; 
boil  it  cjuickly  without  sugar  for  twenty-five  minutes,  draw  it 
from  the  fire,  stir  into  it  ten  ounces  of  good  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  juice,  and  boil  it  quickly  from  six  to  ten  minutes 
longer,  carefully  clearing  off  all  the  scum.  The  jelly  must 
be  often  stirred  before  the  sugar  is  added,  and  constantly  after- 
wards. 


DAMSON  SOLID.  (gOOD.) 

Pour  the  juice  from  some  damsons  which  have  stood  for 
a night  in  a very  cool  oven,  or  been  stewed  in  a jar  placed  in 
a pan  of  water ; weigh  and  put  it  into  a preserving  pan  with 
a pound  and  four  ounces  of  pearmains  (or  of  any  other  fine 
boiling  apples),  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  to  each  pound  of 
the  juice ; boil  these  together,  keeping  them  well  stirred,  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  then  add  the  sugar,  and  when 
it  is  nearly  dissolved,  continue  the  boiling  for  ten  minutes. 
This,  if  done  with  exactness,  will  give  a perfectly  smooth  and 
firm  preserve,  which  may  be  moulded  m small  shapes,  and 
turned  out  for  table. 

To  each  pound  clear  damson-juice,  1|-  lb.  pearmains  (or  other 
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good  apples),  pared  and  cored : 25  to  30  minutes.  Sugar,  14 
ozs. : 10  minutes. 

EXCELLE^'T  DAMSON  CHEESE. 

'\'\'hen  the  fruit  has  been  baked  or  stewed  tender,  as  directed 
above,  drain  otf  the  juice,  skin  and  stone  the  damsons,  pour 
back  to  them  from  a third  to  half  of  their  juice,  weigh,  and 
then  boil  them  over  a clear  brisk  fire  until  they  form  a quite 
dry  paste ; add  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  for  each  pound  of 
the  plums ; stir  them  otf  the  fire  until  this  is  dissolved,  and 
boil  the  preserve  again  without  quitting  or  ceasing  to  stir  it, 
until  it  leaves  the  pan  quite  dr^q  cud  adheres  in  a mass  to  the 
spoon.  If  it  should  not  stick  to  the  fingers  when  lightly 
touched,  it  will  be  sufficiently  done  to  keep  very  long ; press  it 
quickly  into  pans  or  moulds ; lay  on  it  a paper  dipped  in  spirit 
when  it  is  perfectly  cold ; tie  another  fold  over  it,  and  store  it  in 
a dry  place. 

Bullace  cheese  is  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost  any 
kind  of  plum  will  make  an  agreeable  preserve  of  the  sort. 

do  each  pound  of  fruit,  pared,  stoned,  and  mixed  with  the 
juice,  and  boiled  quite  dry,  6 ozs.  of  pounded  sugar  : boiled 
again  to  a dry  paste. 

GEAPE  JELLY. 

Strip  from  their  stalks  some  fine  ripe  black-cluster  grapes, 
and  stir  them  with  a wooden  spoon  over  a gentle  fire  until  all 
have  burst,  and  the  juice  flov^s  freely  from  them  ; strain  it  off 
Avithout  pressure,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly-bag,  or  through  a 
tAvice  folded  muslin  ; Aveigh  and  then  boil  it  rapidly  for  tAA'enty 
minutes drav/  it  from  the  fire,  stir  in  it  until  dissolved,  fourteen 
ounces  of  good  sugar,  roughly  poAvdered,  to  each  pound  of 
juice,  and  boil  the  jelly  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes  longer, 
keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  and  perfectly  aa’cII  skimmed.  It 
Avill  be  very  clear,  and  of  a beautiful  pale  rose-colour. 

Juice  of  black-cluster  grapes  : 20  minutes.  To  each  pound 
01  juice,  14  ozs.  good  sugar:  15  minutes. 

06.S.  IVe  have  proved  this  jelly  only  AAutli  the  kind  of  grape 
Aviiicn  Ave  have  named,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  fine  purple 
grapes  of  any  sort  Avould  ansAver  for  it  Avell. 


ENGLISH  GUAVA. 


DiillnpT>  a gallon  or  two  of  the  large  kind  o; 

Dutthpm^^  ^ shepherd’s  bullace  ; give  part  of  them  a cut 
ni  o stone  jars,  and  throw  into  one  of  them  a pound  oi 
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two  of  imperatiice  plums,  if  they  can  be  obtained;  put  the  jars 
into  pans  of  water,  and  boil  them  as  directed  at  page  467 ; then 
drain  off  the  juice,  pass  it  through  a thick  strainer  or  jelly-bag, 
and  weigh  it ; boil  it  quickly  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  ; 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  it  till  dissolved  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  juice;  remove  the  scum 
•with  care,  and  boil  the  preserve  again  quickly  from  eight  to 
twelve  minutes,  or  longer  should  it  not  then  jelly  firmly  on  the 
skimmer.  AVhen  tlie  fruit  is  very  acid,  an  equal  wight  of 
juice  and  sugar  may  be  mixed  together  in  the  first  instance,  and 
boiled  briskly  for  about  twenty  minutes.  It  is  impossible  to 
indicate  the  precise  time  which  the  jelly  wall  require,  so  much 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  plums,  and  on  the  degree  of 
boiling  previously  given  to  them  in  the  water- bath.  When 
properly  made  it  is  remarkably  transparent  and  very  firm.  It 
should  be  poured  into  shallow  pans  or  small  moulds,  and  turned 
from  them  before  it  is  served.  When  the  imperatrice  plum 
cannot  be  procured,  any  other  that  will  give  a pale  red  colour 
to  the  juice  will  answer.  The  bullaces  alone  make  an  admir- 
able preserve  ; and  even  the  commoner  kinds  afford  an  excellent 
one. 

Juice  of  the  shepherd’s  bullace  and  imperatrice,  or  other  red 
plum,  4 lbs. ; 15  to  20  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs.  : 8 to  12 
minutes.  Or  juice  of  bullaces  and  sugar,,  equal  weight : 20 
minutes. 

Ohs. — After  the  juice  has  been  poured  from  the  plums  they 
may  be  stoned,  pared,  weighed,  and  boiled  to  a paste ; then  six 
ounces  of  sugar  added  to  the  pound,  and  the  boiling  continued 
until  the  preserve  is  again  very  dry : a small  portion  of  the  juice 
should  be  left  v/ith  the  fruit  for  this. 


VEUY  FIXE  IMPEKATEICE-PLUM  MARMALADE. 

Weigh  six  pounds  of  the  fruit  wTen  it  is  quite  ripe,  but 
before  the  frost  has  touched  it ; give  each  plum  a cut  as  it  is 
thrown  into  the  preserving  pan,  and  when  all  are  done  boil 
them  from  thirty-five  to  forty  minutes,  taking  out  the  stones  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface,  wdien  they  are  quite  detached  from 
the  flesh  of  the  fruit.  Dravr  back  the  pan  from  the  fire,  stir 
in  tw’o  pounds  of  good  sugar  beaten  to  powder,  and  boil  the 
preserve  quickly  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  imperatrice  plum  is 
of  itself  so  sweet  that  this  proportion  of  sugar  makes  with  it  a 
very  rich  preserve. 

Imperatrice  plums  (vdthout  the  stalks)  6 lbs. : boiled  35  to 
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40  minutes.  Sugar  2 lbs.  (added  after  the  stones  are  out)  : 15 
minutes. 

Obs. — Some  slight  trouble  would  be  avoided  by  pressing  the 
fruit  through  a sieve  after  the  first  boiling;  but  we  do  not  think 
the  marmalade  would  be  improved  by  being  freed  from  the 
skins  of  the  plums. 

TO  DRY  IMPERATEICE  PLUMS. 

(^An  easy  method.) 

Put  them  into  jars,  or  wide-necked  bottles,  with  half  a pound 
of  good  sugar,  relied  or  pounded,  to  twice  the  weight  of  fruit; 
set  them  into  a very  cool  oven  for  four  or  five  hours ; or,  if 
niore  convenient,  place  them,  with  a little  hay  between  them, 
in  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  gently  for  rather  more 
than  three  hours.  Leave  them  in  the  syrup  for  a few  days, 
and  finish  them  as  directed  for  the  drjdng  of  other  fruits.  Tie 
a , bladder  over  the  necks  of  the  jars  or  bottles  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  pan  of  water,  and  fasten  two  or  three  folds  of 
paper  over  the  former,  or  cork  the  bottles  when  the  fruit  is  to 
be^  baked.  The  sugar  should  be  put  in  after  the  fruit,  without 
being  shaken  down ; it  will  then  dissolve  gradually,  and  be 
absorbed  by  it  equall3L 

To  each  pound  of  plums,  8 ounces  pounded  sugar : baked  in 
cool  oven  4 or  5 hours,  or  steamed  3 hours. 


TO  BOTTLE  ERUIT  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Gather  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  very  dry  weather; 
strip  ofi  the  stalks,  and  have  in  readiness  some  perfectl}’  clean 
and  dry  ryide-necked  bottles ; turn  each  of  these  the  instant 
before  it  is  filled,  with  the  neck  downwards,  and  hold  in  it  two 
or  tin ee  lighted  matches ; drop  in  the  fruit  before  the  vapour 
escapes,  shake  it  gently  down,  press  in  some  new  corks,  dip  the 
necks  of  the  bottles  into  melted  rosin,  set  them  at  night  into  an 
o\  en  from  which  the  bread  has  been  drawn  six  or  se\  en  hours 
at  least,  and  let  them  remain  until  the  morning  : if  the  heat  be 
00  great  the  bottles  will  burst.  Currants,  cherries,  damsons, 
greengages,  ■ and  various  other  kinds  of  plums  will  remain 

gooc  01  quite  twelve  months  when  bottled  thus,  if  stored  in  a 
nry  place. 

vo^oi  fruit,  put  the  bottles  into  a copper  or  other 

aiifi  0 their  necks  in  cold  water,  with  a little  hay  between 
keen  it  +1^^^  ? ,^igkt  the  fire,  le:  the  water  heat  slowl}’,  and 
cicntlv  1 of  gentle  simmering  until  the  fruit  is  suffi- 

y a cc . borne  kinds  will  of  course  requii’e  a much 
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longer  time  than  others.  From  half  to  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  will  be  sufficient  for  gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries ; but  the  appearance  of  all  will  best  denote  their  being 
done.  When  they  have  sunk  almost  half  the  depth  of  the 
bottles,  and  the  skins  are  shrivelled,  extinguish  the  fire,  but 
leave  them  in  the  water  until  it  is  quite  cold ; then  wipe  and 
store  the  bottles  in  a dry  place.  A bit  of  moistened  bladder 
tied  over  the  corks  is  better  than  the  rosin  when  the  fruit  is 
steamed. 

APPLE  JELLY. 

Various  kinds  of  apples  may  be  used  successfully  to  make 
this  jelly,  but  the  nonsuch  is  by  many  persons  preferred  to  all 
others  for  the  purpose.  The  Ripstone  pippin,  however,  may  be 
used  for  it  with  very  good  effect,  either  solely,  or  with  a mix- 
ture of  pcarmains.  It  is  necessary  only  that  the  fruit  should 
be  finely  flavoured,  and  that  it  should  boil  easily  to  a mar- 
malade. Pare,  core,  quarter,  and  weigh  it  quickly  that  it  may 
not  lose  its  colour,  and  to  each  pound  pour  a pint  of  cold  water, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  well  broken,  without  being  reduced  to 
a quite  thick  pulp,  as  it  would  then  be  difficult  to  render  the 
juice  perfectly  clear,  which  it  ought  to  be.  Drain  this  well 
from  the  apples,  either  through  a fine  sieve  or  a folded  muslin 
strainer,  and  pass  it  afterwards  through  a jelly-bag,  or  turn  the 
fruit  at  once  into  the  last  of  these,  and  pour  the  liquid  through 
a second  time  if  needful.  When  it  appears  quite  transparent, 
weigh,  and  reduce  it  by  quick  boiling  for  twenty  minutes ; draw 
it  from  the  fire,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar,  broken  very  small, 
for  three  of  the  decoction,  stir  it  till  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  then 
place  the  preserving-pan  again  over  a clear  fire  and  boil  the 
preserve  quickly  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  jellies  firmly  upon 
the  skimmer  when  poured  from  it ; throw  in  the  strained  juice 
of  a small  lemon  for  every  two  pounds  of  jelly,  a couple  of 
minutes  before  it  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

Apples,  7 lbs. ; water,  7 pints  : | to  full  hour.  Juice,  6 lbs. : 
20  minutes  quick  boiling.  Sugar,  4 lbs. ; 10  to  25  minutes. 
Juice  three  lemons. 

EXCEEDINGLY  FINE  APPLE  JELLY. 

Pare  quickly  some  highly  flavoured  juicy  apples  of  any  kind,  or 
of  various  kinds  together,  for  this  is  immaterial ; slice,  without 
dividing  them ; but  first  free  them  from  the  stalks  and  eyes;  shake 
out  some  of  the  pips,  and  put  the  apples  evenly  into  very  clean 
large  stone  jars,  just  dipping  an  occasional  layer  into  cold  water 
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as  tliis  is  done,  the  better  to  preserve  the  colour  of  the  whole. 
Set  the  jars  into  pans  of  water,  and  boil  the  fruit  slowly  until  it 
is  quite  soft,  tlien  turn  it  into  a jelly-bag  or  cloth  and  let  the 
juice  all  drop  from  it.  The  quantity  which  it  will  hare  yielded 
will  be  small,  but  it  will  be  clear  and  rich.  "WTigh,  ancf  boil  it 
for  ten  minutes,  then  draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  into  it, 
until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  twelve  ounces  of  s^qod  sugar  to  the 
pound  and  quarter  (or  pint)  of  juice.  Place  the  preserve  again 
over  the  fire  and  stir  it  without  intermission,  except  to  clear  oti 
the  scum,  until  it  has  boiled  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  longer, 
for  otherwise  it  will  jelly  on  the  surface  with  the  scum  upon  it, 
which  it  will  then  be  difficult  to  remove,  as  when  touched  it  will 
break  and  fall  into  the  preserve.  The  strained  juice  of  one 
small  fresh  lemon  to  the  pint  of  jelly  should  be  thrown  into 
it  two  or  three  minutes  before  it  is'  poured  out,  and  the  rind  of 
one  or  two  cut  very  thin  may  be  simmered  in  the  juice  before 
the  sugar  is  added;  but  the  pale,  delicate  colour  of  the  jelly 
will  be  injured  by  too  much  of  it,  and  many  persons  would 
altogether  prefer  the  pure  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

Juice  of  apples,  1 quart,  or  2^  lbs. : 10  minutes.  Sugar,  H 
lb. : 8 to  10  minutes.  Juice,  2 small  lemons;  rind  of  1 or  more 
at  pleasure. 

Ohs.  1. — The  quantity  of  apples  required  for  it  renders  this  a 
rather  expensive  preserve,  Avhere  they  are  not  abundant ; but  it 
is  a remarkably  fine  jelly,  and  turns  out  from  the  moulds  in 
perfect  shape  and  very  firm.  It  may  be  served  in  the  second 
course,  or  for  dessert.  It  is  sometimes  made  without  paring  tlie 
apples,  or  dipping  them  into  the  water,  and  the  colour  is  then 
a deep  red : ’w  c have  occasionally  had  a pint  of  water  added  to 
about  a gallon  and  a half  of  apples,  but  the  jelly  vras  not  then 
quite  so  fine  in  flavour. 

Obs.  2. — The  best  time  for  making  this  apple  jelly  is  from 
the  end  of  I^Iovember  to  Christmas. 

Obs.  o — Quince  jelly  would,  witliout  doubt,  be  very  fine 
made  by  this  receipt ; but  as  the  juice  of  that  fruit  is  richer 
than  that  of  the  apple,  a little  water  might  be  added.  Alter- 
nate layers  of  apples  and  quinces  would  also  answer  well,  we 

tilllllv, 

OJUNCE  .TELTAU 

l arc,  quarter,  core,  and  weigh  some  ripe  but  quite  sound 
quinces,  as  quickl}'-  as  possible,  and  throw  them  as  they  arc  done 
n o of  the  water  in  vdiich  they  are  to  be  boiled,  as  directed 

page  4-7  allow  one  pint  of  this  to  each  pound  of  the  fruit, 
simmer  it  gently  until  it  is  a little  broken,  but  not  so  long 
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as  to  redden  the  juice,  which  ought  to  be  very  pale.  Turn  the 
whole  into  a jelly-bag,  or  strain  the  liquid  through  a fine  cloth^ 
and  let  it  diain  very  closely  ironi  it,  but  without  the  slightest 
pressure.  Weigh  the  juice,  put  it  into  a delicately  clean  pre- 
serving pan,  and  boil  it  quickly  for  twenty  minutes ; take  it 
from  the  fire  and  stir  into  it,  until  it  is  entirely  dissolved,  twelve 
ounces  of  sugar  for  each  pound  of  juice,  or  fourteen  ounces  if 
the  fruit  should  be  very  acid,  which  it  v»dll  be  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season ; keep  it  constantl}^  stirred  and  thoroughly  cleared 
from  scuin,  froni  ten  to  twenty  minutes  longer,  or  until  it  jellies 
strongly  m tailing  from  the  skimmer  ; then  pour  it  directly  into 
glasses  or  moulds.  If  properly  made,  it  will  be  sufiiciently  firm 
to  turn  out  of  the  latter,  and  it  will  be  beautifully  transparent, 
and  rich  in  flavour.  It  may  be  made  with  an  equal  weight  of 
juice  and  sugar  mixeu  together  in  the  first  instance,  and  boiled 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  time 
precisely,  because  from  different  causes  it  wdll  vary  very  much. 
It  should  be  reduced  rapidly  to  the  proper  point,  as  long  boilin>T 
injures  the  colour  : this  is  alwaj^s  more  perfectly  preserved  by 
boiling  the  juice  without  the  sugar  first. 

To  each  pound  pared  and  cored  quinces,  1 pint  wmter  : f to 
hour.  Juice,  boiled  20  minutes.  To  each  pound,  12  ozs.  sugar: 
10  to  20  minutes.  Or,  juice  and  sugar  equal  v, night : 20  to°  30 
minutes. 

QUINCE  MARMALADE, 

When  to  economize  the  fruit  is  not  an  object,  pare,  core,  and 
quarter  some  of  the  inferior  quinces,  and  boil  tliem  in  as  much 
water  as  will  nearly  cover  them,  until  they  begin  to  break ; 
strain  the  juice  from  them,  and  for  the  marmalade  put  half  a 
pint  of  it  to  each  pound  of  fresh  quinces : in  preparing  these, 
be  careful  to  cut  out  the  hard  stony  parts  round  the  cores. 
Simmer  them  gently  until  they  are  perfectly  tender,  then  press 
them,  With  the  juice,  through  a coarse  sieve ; put  thciu  into  a 
perfectly  clean  pan,  and  boil  them  till  they  form  almost  a dry 
paste  ; add  for  each  pound  of  quinces  and  the  iialf  pint  of  juice, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  in  fine  powder,  and  bod  the 
marmalade  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  it  gently  without  ceasing : 
it  will  be  very  firm  and  bright  in  colour.  If  made  shortly 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  a little  additional  sugar  will  be 
required ; and  when  a richer  and  less  dry  marmalade  is  better 
liked,  it  must  be  boiled  a shorter  time,  and  an  equal  weight  of 
fruit  and  sugar  must  be  used. 

Quinces,  pared  and  cored,  dibs.;  prepared  juice,  1 quart:  2 
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to  3 hours.  Boiled  fast  to  dry,  20  to  40  minutes.  Sugar,  3 lbs. : 
SO  minutes. 

Bicher  marmalade : quinces,  4 lbs. ; juice,  i quart ; sugar, 
4 lbs. 


QUINCE  AND  APPLE  MARMALADE. 

Boil  together,  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  two 
pounds  of  pearmains,  or  of  any  other  well -flavoured  apples,  in 
an  equal  weight  of  prepared  quince-juice  (see  page  427),  then 
take  them  from  the  fire,  and  mix  with  them  a pound  and  a half 
of  sugar,  in  fine  powder  ; when  this  is  a little  dissolved,  set  the 
pan  again  over  a brisk  fire,  and  boil  the  preserve  for  twenty 
minutes  longer,  keeping  it  stirred  all  the  time. 

Prepared  quince-juice,  2 lbs. ; apples,  2 lbs. : f to  1 hour. 
Sugar,  1^  lb, : 20  mmutes. 

QUINCE  PASTE. 

If  the  full  flavour  of  the  quinces  be  desired,  stew  them  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  press  through  a sieve,  in  the  prepared  juice  of 
page  427 ; otherwise,  in  just  water  enough  to  about  three  parts 
cover  them ; when  they  are  soft  quite  through,  lift  them  out, 
let  them  cool,  and  then  pass  them  through  a sieve ; reduce  them 
to  a dry  paste,  over  a very  clear  fire,  and  stir  them  constantly ; 
then  weigh  the  fruit,  and  mix  it  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
pounded  sugar,  or  sugar  boiled  to  candy  height  (we  find  the 
effect  nearly  the  same,  whichever  method  be  pursued),  and 
stir  the  paste  without  intermission  until  it  is  again  so  dry  as  to 
quit  the  pan  and  adhere  to  the  spoon  in  one  large  ball ; press 
it  into  shallow  pans  or  dishes ; cut  it,  as  soon  as  cold,  into  small 
squares,  and,  should  they  seem  to  require  it,  dry  them  with  a 
very  gentle  degree  of  heat,  and  when  they  are  again  cold  store 
them  in  tin  cases  with  well-dried  foolscap  paper  between  them  : 
the  paste  may  be  moulded,  when  more  convenient,  and  kept 
until  it  is  wanted  for  table,  in  a very  diy  place.  In  France, 
where  the  fruit  is  admirably  confected,  the  pCde  des  coigns,  or 
quince  paste,  is  somewhat  less  boiled  than  we  have  directed, 
and  dried  afterwards  in  the  sun,  or  in  an  extremely  gentle  oven, 
in  square  rims  of  tin,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  placed  upon, 
clean  slates. 


JELLY  OF  SIBERIAN  CRABS. 

This  fruit  makes  a jell}’’  of  beautiful  colour,  and  of  pleasant 
flavour  also , it  ma}'^  be  stored  in  small  moulds  of  ornamental 
shape,  and  turned  out  for  a dessert  dish.  Take  off  the  stalks, 
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weigh,  and  wash  the  crabs  ; then,  to  each  pound  and  a half, 
add  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  them  gently  until  they  are  broken, 
bmt  do  not  allow  them  to  fall  to  a pul^n  Pour  the  whole  into 
ajellj-bag,  and  when  the  juice  is  cpiite  transparent,  weigh  it, 
put  It  into  a clean  preserving-pan,  boil  it  quickly  for  teii 
minutes,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in  it,  until  dissolved,  ten 
■ ounces  of  fine  sugar,  rouglily  powdered,  to  each  pound  of  the 
jiiice  ; boil  the  jelly  from  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes,  skim  it  very 
clean,  ana  pour  it  into  the  mould.  Should  the  quantity  be 
large,  a few  additional  minutes  boiling  must  be  given  to  the 
juice  before  the  sugar  is  added. 

d-O  each  Ir,  lb.  of  crabs;  water,  1 pint:  12  to  18  minutes. 
Juice  to  be  fast  boiled,  10  minutes;  sugar,  to  each  pound,  10 
ozs. ; 12  to  15  minutes. 


TO  pueseuve  hasueuries  in  hunches. 

Takr-  the  finest  barberries,  ivithout  stones,  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, tie  them  together  in  bunches  of  four  or  five  sprigs,  and 
for  each  half  pound  of  the  fruit  (which  is  extremely  light),  boil 
one  pound  of  - very  good  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  clear  it  well  from  scum  ; throve  in  the  fruit,  let  it 
heat  gently,  and  then  boil  from  five  to  seven  minutes,  when  it 
will  be  perfectly  transparent.  So  long  as  any  snapping  noise  is 
heard,  the  fruit  is  not  all  done;  it  should  be  pressed  equally 
dovm  into  the  syrup  until  the  whole  of  the  berries  have  burst ; 
It  should  then  be  turned  into  jars,  which  must  be  covered  ivith 
skin,  or  with  two  or  three  folds  of  thick  paper,  as  soon  as 
the  preserve  is  perfectly  cold.  The  barberries  thus  prepared 
make  a beautiful  garnish  for  sweet  dishes,  or  for  custard- 
jniddings. 

Barberries,  tied  in  bunches,  1-*-  lb.;  sugar,  3 lbs.;  water,  1»- 
pint : 20  minutes.  Barberries  boiled  in  sjuup ; 5 to  7 minutes. 


BARBESIIY  JELLY. 

^ ^ To  each  pound^of  barberries,  stripped  from  the  stalks,  put  a 
pint  and  a half  of  cold  water,  and  boil  them  for  fifteen  minutes ; 
bruise  them  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  pour  them  into  a 
hair-sieve  or  muslin  strainer,  and  pass  the  juice  afterwards 
through  a jelly-bag.  When  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  weigh, 
and  then  boil  it  fast  for  ten  minutes ; take  it  from  the  lire,  and 
stir  into  it  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  in  fine  powder  as  there 
were  pounds  of  juice ; v/hen  this  is  dissolved  boil  the  jelly  again 
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for  ten  minutes,  skim  it  carefully,  and  pour  it  into  jars  or 
glasses:  if  into  the  latter  warm  them  previously,  or  the  boiling 

ielly  may  cause  them  to  break.  _ • 

Barberries,  3 lbs. ; water  4^  pints  : 15  minutes.  Juice  alone, 
10  minutes.  To  each  pound  of  juice  1 lb.  of  sugar : 10  minutes. 

BARBERRY  JAM. 

(A  good  Receipt.') 

The  barberries  for  this  preserve  should  be  quite  ripe,  though 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  hang  until  they  begin  to  deca^. 
Strip  them  from  the  stalks,  throw  aside  such  as  are  spotted,  an(E 
for  each  pound  of  the  fruit  allow  eighteen  ounces  of  well-refined 
sugar ; boil  this,  with  one  pint  of  water  to  every  four  pounds, 
until  it  becomes  white,  and  falls  in  thick  masses  from  the  spoim ; 
then  throw  in  the  fruit,  and  keep  it  stirred  over  a brisk  fire  for 
six  minutes  only ; take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  it  into  jars  or 

glasses.  • 1 . 1 -ry 

Sugar,  41  lbs. ; water,  11  pint : boiled  to  candy  height.  Bar- 
berries, 4 lbs. : 6 minutes. 

BARBERRY  JAM. 

{Second  Receipt.) 

The  preceding  is  an  excellent  receipt,  but  the  preserve  will 
be  very  good  if  eighteen  ounces  of  pounded  sugar  be  mixed  and 
boiled  with  the  fruit  for  ten  minutes ; and  this  is  done  at  a small 
expense  of  time  and  trouble. 

Sugar  pounded,  21  lbs. ; fruit,  2 lbs. : boiled  10  minutes. 

VERY  COMMON  BARBERRY  JAM. 

Weigh  the  fruit  after  it  has  been  stripped  from  the  stalks, 
and  boil  it  for  ten  minutes  over  a moderate  fire,  keeping  it 
stirred  all  the  time ; then  add  to  it  an  equal  weight  ot  good 
Lisbon  sugar,  and  boil  the  preserve  for  five  minutes. 

Barberries,  3 lbs. : 10  minutes.  Lisbon  sugar,  3 lbs, : 5 
minutes. 

Obs. — The  small  barberry,  without  stones,  must  be  used  for 
the  foregoing  receipts,  but  for  those  which  follow  either  sort 
will  answer. 

SUPERIOR  BARBERRY  JELLY,  AND  MARMALADE. 

Strip  the  fruit  from  the  stems,  Avash  it  in  spring-ivater,  drain, 
bruise  it  slightly,  and  put  it  into  a clean  stone  jar,  with  no  niore 
liquid  than  the  clrops  which  hang  about  it.  Place  the  jar  in  a 
pan  of  water,  and  steam  the  fruit  until  it  is  quite  tender  * Inis 
will  be  in  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour,  l^our  off  the  clear 
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JuicG,  strain,  weigli,  and  boil  it  fast  from  five  to  seven  minutes, 
vdth  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar  to  every  pound.  For  the  mar- 
malade, press  the  barberries  through  a sieve  with  a wooden 
spoon,  and  boil  them  quickly  for  the  same  time,  and  with  the 
same  proportion  of  sugar  as  the  jelly. 

Barberries  boiled  in  water-bath  until  tender ; to  each  pound 
of  juice,  1 lb.  2 ozs.  sugar  : 5 minutes.  Pulp  of  fruit,  to  each 
pound,  18  ozs.  sugar:  5 minutes. 

Obs.—We  have  always  had  these  preserves  made  with  very 
ripe  fruit,  and  have  found  them  extremely  good ; but  more 
sugar  may  be  needed  to  sweeten  them  sufficiently  when  the 
barberries  have  Inmg  less  time  upon  the  trees. 

ORAXGE  MARMALADE. 

^ Hasp  very  slightly  on  a fine  and  delicately  clean  grater  the 
rinds  of  some  sound  Seville  oranges ; cut  them  in  quarters, 
and  separate  the  flesh  from  the  rinds;  then  with  the  small 
end  of  a tea,  or  eggspoon,  clear  it  entirely  from  the  pips, 
and  from  the  loose  inner  skin  and  film.  Put  the  rinds  into  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  change  it  when  they  have 
boiled  about  twenty  minutes.  As  soon  as  they  are  perfectly 
tender  lift  them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve ; slice  them 
thin,^  and  add  eight  ounces  of  them  to  each  pound  of  the  pulp 
and  juice,  with  a pound  and  a half  of  highly-refined  sugar  in  fine 
powder  ; boil  the  marmalade  quickly  for  half  an  hour,  skim  it 
well,  and  turn  it  into  the  jars.  The  preserve  thus  made  will 
not  have  a very  powerful  flavour  of  the  orange  rind.  When  more 
of  this  is  liked,  either  leave  a portion  of  the  fruit  unrasped, 
or  mix  Avith  the  preserA'e  some  of  the  zest  Avhich  has  been 
grated  off,  allowing  for  it  its  Aveight  of  sugar.  Or  proceed 
thus  : allow  to  a dozen  Seville  oranges  tAvo  fine  juicy  lemons, 
and  take  the  weight  of  the  Avhole  in  sifted  sugar,  of  excellent  * 
quality.  With  a sharp  knife  cut  through  the  rinds  just  deep 
enough  to  alloAV  them  to  be  stripped  off  in  quarters  Avith  the 
end  of  a spoon,  and  throAv  them  for  a night  into  plenty  of 
cold  spring- Avater ; on  the  folloAving  morning  boil  them  suffi- 
ciently tender  to  alloAv  the  head  of  a pin  to  pierce  them 
easily ; ^ then  drain  them  Avell,  let  them  cool,  and  scrape  out 
the  Avhite  part  of  the  rind,  and  cut  the  remainder  into  thin 
chips.  In  the  mean  time  have  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  quite 
cleared  tfom  the  pips  and  film  ; put  it  Avith  the  sugar  and 
chips  into  a preserA  in^-  pan,  heat  it  sloAvdj^,  then  boil  it  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes : it  Avill  be  very  rich,  good  marma- 
lade. The  sugar,  first  broken  into  large  lumps,  is  somethnes 
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made  into  a very  thick  syrup,  -with  _ so  much  v'ater  only  as 
will  iust  dissolve  it;  the  pulp  and  juice  are  in  that  case  boiled 
in  it  quickly  iOi'  ten  minutes  before  the  chips  are  added;  and 
a part  of  these  are  pounded  and  stirred  into  the  preserve  witn 
the  others.  March  is  the  proper  month  for  making  this  pre- 
serve, the  Seville  orange  being  then  in  perfection.  For  lemon 
marmalade  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  this. 
The  whole  of  the  rinds  of  either  fruit  are  pounded  to  a paste, 
and  then  boiled  with  the  pulp,  to  make  what  is  called  trans- 
parent marmalade. 

Rinds  of  Seville  oranges,  lightly  rasped  and  boiled  tender, 

2 ll:s. ; pulp  and  juice,  4 lbs. ; sugar,  6 lbs. ; h hour.  Or, 
weight  of  oranges,  first  taken  in  sugar,  and  added,  with  all 
the°rinds,  to  the  pulp  after  the  whole  has  been  properly 
prepared. 

GENUINE  SCOTCH  MARMALADE. 

“ Take  some  bitter  oranges,  and  double  their  weight  cf 
sugar ; cut  the  rind  of  the  fruit  into  quarters  and  peel  it  off, 
and  if  the  marmalade  be  not  wanted  very  thick,  take  otf^  some 
of  the  spongy  white  skin  inside  the  rind.  Cut  the  chips  as 
thin  as  possible,  and  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  divide  the 
pulp  into  small  bits,  removing  carefully  the  seeds,  which  may 
be  steeped  in  part  of  the  water  that  is  to  make  the  marmalade,^ 
and  which  must  be  in  the  proportion  of  a quart  to  a pound  of 
fiuit.  Put  the  chips  and  pulp  into  a deep  earthen  dish,  and 
pour  the  water  boiling  over  them  ; let  them  remain  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours,  and  then  turn  the  whole  into  the  preserving 
pan,  and  boil  it  until  the  chips  are  perfectly  tender.  When 
they  are  so,  add  by  degrees  the  sugar  (which  should  be  pre- 
viously pounded),  and  boil  the  marmalade  until  it  jellies. 
The  water  in  which  the  seeds  have  been  steeped,  and  Avhich 
must  be  taken  from  the  quantity  apportioned  to  the  whole  of 
the  preserve,  should  be  poured  into  a hair-sieve,  and  the  seeds 
, Well  worked  in  it  with  the  back  of  a spoon;  a strong  clear 
jelly  Avill  be  obtained  by  this  means,  which  must  be  washed  oh 
them  by  pouring  their  OAvn  liquor  through  the  sieve  in  sniall 
portions  over  them.  This  must  be  added  to  the  fruit  when  it  is 
iirst  set  on  the  fire.” 

Oranges,  3 lbs. ; water,  3 quarts ; sugar,  6 lbs. 

Obs. — This  receipt,  which  we  have  not  tried  ourselves,  is 
guarar^teed  as  an  excellent  one  by  the  Scottish  lady  from  whom 
it  was  procured. 
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ORARGE  CONSERVE  FOR  PUDDINGS. 

ash  and  then  soak  in  plenty  of  spring  water  for  three  days, 
changmg  it  night  and  morning,  half  a dozen  Seville  oranges 
then  boil  them  until  they  are  sufficiently  tender  for  the  head  of 
a pm  to  pierce  them  easily;  drain  and  weigh  them,  and  for  each 
pound  taice,  and  reduce  to  fine  powder,  tAvo  pounds  of  nood  su^-ar 
Cut  the  oranges  asunder,  and  remove  the  pips  and  the  course 
loose  sum  of  the  cores ; then  beat  them,  with  the  suo-ar,  in  a 
iaige  mortar,  and  pick  out,  as  this  is  done,  anv  bits  oflabre  or 
coarse  inner  skm  which  cannot  be  reduced  to"  a paste.  When 
tlic  whole  forms  a smooth  conserve,  put  it  into  small  iars  for 
use,  as  It  requires  no  boiling  after  the  fruit  and  sugar  are 
mixed . rf  stored  in  a dry  place  it  will  remain  good  for  two 
jears.^  Lach  orange  sjionld  be  tied  in  a thin  small  cloth  or  a 
bit  ol  muslin  ’when  it  is  boiled,  and  the  waater  should  he 
changed  once  (or  even  twice  when  the  fine  aromatic  hitter  of  the 
rind  is  altogether  objected  to),  or  the  fruit  mav  be  lifted  from 
the  w^ater  and  throwm  immediately  into  another  pan  containinf^ 
moie  wdiich  is  ready  boiling.  Two  fablespocnsful  of  this  con- 
serve, with  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs,  a couple  of  ounces  of 
sugar,  and  as  much  clariued  butler  smoothly  mixed  and  w^ell 
beaten  together,  will  make  good  cheesecakes,  or  an  excellent  but 
not  large  pudding:  the  same  proportion  will  be  found  an 
agreeable  addition  to  a plum  pudcling  also. 

Seville  oranges,  boiled  tender,  2 lbs. ; sugar,  4 Ifas. ; beaten 
together,  not  boiled. 


LEMON  CONSERVE. 

This  is  made  like  the  conserve  which  precedes  it,  but  does 
not  reqmre  quite  so  large  a proportion  of  sugar.  Choose  for  it 
some  fine  fresh  lemons,  vdpe,  and  w^igh  them;  and  for  each 
pound  allows  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar.  Throw-  them  into 
boiling  w ater,  and  w-hen  they  are  quite  soft,  wiiich  w-ill  be  in 
soinethiirg  more  or  less  than  an  hour,  lift  them  out,  drain  them 
a little,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  take  out  the  pips  ; then  pound 
them  to  a very  smooth  paste,  removing,  as  this  is  done,  the 
coaise  skin  and  fibies;  mix  the  sugar  perfectly  W’itli  them  in 
the  mortar,  and  store  the  conserve  in  small  jars. 

Lemons,  2 lbs. ; boiled  to  1 hour  or  more.  Suuar,  3 lbs 

Od).?.— The  fruit  requires  no  previous  soaking'”  before  it  is 
boiled  for  this  preserve ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  chanue  the  w-^ter 
nor  to  tie  the  lemons  in  musliru  * 
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PICKLES. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  PICKLES. 

The  first  requisite  in  making  pickles  is  to  have  unadulterated 
vinegar,  for  all  the  expense  and  trouble  bestowed  upon  them  i3 
often  entirely  lost  in  consequence  of  ingredients  being  mixed 
with  this  which  soften,  and  sometimes  even  partially  decompose, 
the  substances  immersed  in  it.  That  which  is  home-made  is 
generally  found  for  all  purposes  to  answer  best,  iind  it  may  be 
prepared  of  almost  any  degree  of  strength  by  increasing  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  fruit  and  sugar,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
used  for  it.  The  refuse  of  raisin -wine,  and  green  gooseberries, 
may  both  be  converted  into  excellent  vinegar ; but  unless  the 
picbles  be  quite  covered  with  their  liquor,  and  well  protected 
from  the  air,  and  from  the  influence  of  damp,  which  is  more  than 
anything  destructive  of  them,  the  purity  of  the  vinegar  will  not 
preserve  them  eatable.  We  can  confidently  recommend  to  the 
reader  the  rather  limited  number  of  receipts  which  follow,  and 
which  might  easily  be  multiplied  did  the  size  of  our  volume 
permit,  ifickling  is  so  easy  a process,  hoAvever,  that  when  in 
any  degree  properly  acquired,  it  may  be  extended  to  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  vegetable  successfully.  A few  of  the 
choicer  kinds  wdll  nevertheless  be  found  generally  more  accept- 
able than  a greater  variety  of  inferior  preparations.  Mushrooms, 
gherkins,  walnuts,  lemons,  eschalots,  and  peaches,  for  all  of 
which  we  have  given  minute  direc^tious,  will  furnish  as  much 
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choice  as  is  commonly  required.  Very  excellent  Indian  mangoes 
too  may  be  purchased  at  the  Italian  warehouses,  and  to  many 
tastes  will  be  more  acceptable  than  any  English  pickle.  We 
have  had  them  very  good  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  18,  Pall  Mall, 
whose  house  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  name. 

A 

TO  PICKLE  CHERRIES. 

Leave  about  an  inch  of  their  stalks  on  some  fine,  sound  Kent- 
ish or  Flemish  cherries,  which  are  not  over  ripe ; put  them  into  a 
jar,  cover  them  with  cold  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand  for  three 
weeks ; pour  off  two  thirds  of  the  liquor  and  replace  it  with  fresh 
vinegar ; then,  after  having  drained  it  from  the  fruit,  boil  the 
whole  with  an  ounce  of  coriander  seed,  a small  blade  of  mace,  a 
few  grains  of  cayenne,  or  a teaspoonful  of  white  peppercorns, 
and  four  bruised  cochineals  to  every  quart,  all  tied  loosely  in  a 
fold  of  muslin.  Let  the  pickle  become  quite  cold  before  it  is 
added  to  the  cherries  : in  a month  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  The 
vinegar  which  is  poured  from  the  fruit  makes  a good  syrup  of 
itself,  when  boiled  with  a pound  of  sugar  to  the  pint,  but  it  is 
improved  by  having  some  fresh  raspberries,  cherries,  or  currants 
previously  infused  in  it  for  three  or  four  days. 

TO  PICKLE  GHERKINS. 

Let  the  gherkins  be  gathered  on  a dry  day,  before  the  frost 
has  touched  them ; take  off  the  blossoms,  put  them  into  a stone 
jar,  and  pour  over  them  sufficient  boiling  brine  to  cover  them 
well.  The  following  day  take  them  out,  wipe  them  singly,  lay 
them  into  a clean  stone  jar,  with  a dozen  bay  leaves  over  them, 
and  pour  upon  them  the  following  pickle,  when  it  is  boiling  fast : 
as  much  vinegar  as  will  more  than  cover  the  gherkins  by  an 
inch  or  two,  with  an  ounce  and  a quarter  of  salt,  a quarter- 
ounce  of  black  peppercorns,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ginger 
sliced,  or  slightly  bruised,  and  two  small  blades  of  mace  to  every 
quart ; put  a plate  over  the  jar,  and  leave  it  for  two  days,  then 
drain  off  the  vinegar,  and  heat  it  afresh  ; when  it  boils,  throw  in 
the  gherkins,  and  keep  them  just  on  the  point  of  simmering  for 
two  or  three  minutes ; pour  the  whole  back  into  the  jar,  put  the 
plate  again  upon  it,  and  let  it  remain  until  the  pickle  is  quite 
cold,  when  a skin,  or  two  separate  folds  of  thick  brown  paper, 
must  be  tied  closely  over  it.  The  gherkins  thus  pickled  "are 
very  crisp,  and  excellent  in  flavour,  and  the  colour  is  sufficiently 
good  to  satisfy  the  prudent  housekeeper,  to  whom  the  brilliant 
and  poisonous  green  produced  by  boiling  the  vinegar  in  a brass 
skillet  (a  process  constantly  recommended  in  books  of  cookery) 
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is  anything  hut  attractive..  To  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  metal,  vre  had  a few 
gherkins  thrown  into  some  vinegar  v.diicli  v;as  boiling  in  a brass 
pan,  and  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  colour  wliicli 
they  almost  immediately  exhibited.  Tde  fear  this  dangerous 
method  is  too  often  resorted  to  in  preparing  pickles  for  sale. 

Brine  to  pour  on  gherkins : — 6 ozs.  salt  to  each  quart  water : 
24  hours.  Tickle  : — to  each  quart  vinegar,  salt.  If  oz. ; black 
peppercorns,  f oz.;  ginger,  sliced  or  bruised,  oz. ; mace,  2 small 
blacles;  bay  lea.ves ; 24  to  100  gherkins,  more  when  the  fla- 
vour is  liked:  2 days.  Gherkins  simmered  in  vinegar,  2 to  3 
minutes. 

Ohs. — The  quantity  of  vinegar  required  to  cover  the  gherkins 
will  bo  shown  by  that  cf  tlje  brine  : so  much  depends  upon 
their  size,  that  it  is  impossible  to  direct  the  measure  exactly. 
A larger  proportion  of  spice  can  be  added  at  pleasure. 

TO  TICKLE  GIIEEKIXS. 

(A  French  Receipt.') 

Brush  or  wipe  the  gherkins  ■\Try  clean,  throw  tliein  into 
plenty  of  fast-boiling  water,  and  give  them  a single  boil,  take 
them  out  quickly,  and  throv/  them  immediately  into  a large 
quantity  cf  very  cold  water;  change  it  once,  and  when  the 
gherkins  them.sehes  are  quite  cold,  drain  them  well,  spread 
them  on  sieves  or  dishes,  and  dry  them  in  the  air.  When  this 
is  done,  put  them  into  stone  jars,  and  pour  on  them  as  much 
boiling  vinegar  as  will  cover  them  well ; heat  it  anew,  and  pour 
it  on  them  again  the  following  day ; and  on  the  next  throw” 
tliem  into  it  for  a minute  so  soon  as  it  boils,  witli  plenty 
of  tarragon  in  branches,  a few  very  small  silver  onions,  and  salt 
and  Avhole  pepper  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  the  receipt 
above.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  French  vinegar,  from 
its  superior  excellence,  will  have  a very  different  effect,  in  many 
]U’eparations,  to  that  which  is  made  up  for  sale  generally  in 
Bugland;  but  unless  it  be  at  Mr.  Beaufoy’s,  Lambeth,  we  know 
not  where  it  can  be  procured  genuine  in  this  country. 

TO  TICKLE  TEACHES,  AXD  TEACH  MANGOES. 

_ Take,  at  their  full  growth,  just  before  they  begin  to  ripen, 
?ix  large  or  eigiit  moderate-sized  peaches ; wipe  the  dowui 
horn  them,  and  put  them  into  brine  that  will  lioat  an  egg. 

n three  days  let  them  be  taken  out,  and  drained  on  a sieve 
rc^eised  for  several  hours.  Boil  in  a quart  of  vinegar  for  ten 
minutes  two  ounces  of  whole  white  pepper,  two  of  ginger 
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slightly  bruised,  a teaspoonful  of  salf  two  blades  of  mace, 
half  a pound  of  mustard- seed,  and  a half-teaspoonfiil  of  ca- 
yenne tied  ill  a bit  of  muslin.  Lay  the  peaches  into  a jar,  and 
pour  the  boiling  pickle  on  them  : in  two*  months  they  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Peaches,  6 or  8 : in  brine  3 days.  Yinegar,  1 quart ; whole 
VN'hite  pepper,  2 ozs. ; bruised  ginger,  2 ozs. ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; 
mace,  2 blades  ; mustard-seed,  Ho. : 10  minutes. 

Ods. — The  peaches  may  be  converted  into  excellent  man- 
goes by  cutting  out  from  the  stalk-end  of  each,  a round  of 
sufficient  size  to  allow  the  stone  to  be  extracted ; this  should 
be  done  after  they  are  taken  from  the  brine.  They  may  be 
filled  with  very  fresh  mustard-seed,  previously  washed  in  a 
little  vinegar;  to  this  a small  portion  of  garlic,  or  bruised 
eschalots,  cayenne,  horse-radish,  chilies  (the  most  appropriate 
of  any),  or  spice  of  any  kind  may  be  added,  to  the  taste.  The 
part  cut  out  must  be  replaced,  and  secured  with  a packthread 
crossed  over  the  fruit. 

SWEET  PICKLE  OE  MELON. 

{To  serve  with  Roast  Meat.')  {Good.) 

Take,  within  tliree  or  four  days  of  their  being  fully  ripe,  one 
or  two  well-flavoured  melons;  just  pare  off  the  outer  rind, 
clear  them  from  the  seeds,  and  cut  them  into  slices  of  about  half 
an  inch  thick ; lay  them  into  good  vinegar,  and  let  them  re- 
main in  it  for  ten  days  ; then  cover  them  with  cold  fresh  vine- 
gar, and  simm.cr  them  very  gently  until  they  are  tender.  Lift 
them  on  to  a sieve  reversed,  to  drain,  and  when  they  are 
quite  cold  stick  a couple  of  cloves  into  each  slice,  lay  them  into 
a jar  (a  glass  one,  if  at  hand)  and  cover  them  well  with  cold 
syrup,  made  with  ten  ounces  of  sugar  to  the  pint  of  ■water, 
boiled  quickly  together  for  twenty  minutes.  In  about  a week 
take  them  from  the  syrup,  let  it  drain  from  them  a little,  then 
put  them  into  the  jars  in  which  they  arc  to  be  stored,  and 
cover  them  again  thoroughly  with  good  vinegar,  which  has 
been  boiled  for  an  instant,  and  left  to  become  quite  cold  be- 
fore it  is  added  to  them. 

This  pickle  is  intended  to  be  served  more  particularly  Avith 
toast  mutton,  hare,  and  venison,  instead  of  currant  jelly,  but  it 
is  very  good  with  stewed  meat  also.  Small  blades  of  cinna- 
mon, and  a larger  proportion  of  cloves  are  sometimes  stuck 
into  the  melon,  but  their  flavour  should  not  prevail  too 
strongly.  lYe  have  found  the  receipt  ansAver  extremely  well 
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as  we  have  given  it,  when  tried  with  small  green  melons,  cut 
within  four  days  of  being  fit  for  table. 

Melons  not  quite  ripe,  pared  from  hard  rind  and  sliced,  1 
or  2:  in  vinegar  10  days.  Simmered  in  it  until  tender.  In 
syrup  6 to  7 days.  Li  fresh  vinegar  to  remain.  Ready  to  serve 
in  a month. 


TO  PICKLE  MUSHROOMS. 

Select  for  this  purpose,  if  they  can  be  procured,  the  smallest 
buttons  of  the  wild  or  meadow  mushrooms,  in  preference  to 
those  which  are  artificially  raised,  and  let  them  be  as  freshly 
gathered  as  possible.  Cut  the  stems  off  quite  close,  and  clean 
them  with  a bit  of  new  flannel  slightly  moistened,  and  dipped 
in  fine  salt ; throw  them  as  they  are  done  into  plenty  of 
spring-water,  mixed  with  a large  spoonful  of  salt,  but  drain 
them  from  it  quickly  afterwards,  and  lay  them  into  a soft  cloth 
to  dry,  or  the  moisture  which  hangs  about  them  will  too 
much  weaken  the  pickle.  For  each  quart  of  the  mushrooms 
thus  prepared,  take  nearly  a quart  of  the  palest  white  wine 
vinegar  (this  is  far  superior  to  the  distilled  vinegar  generally 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  variation  in  the  colour  of  the 
mushrooms  will  be  very  slight),  and  add  to  it  a heaped  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  whole  white  pepper,  an 
ounce  of  ginger,  sliced  or  slightly  bruised,  about  the  fourth  of 
a saltspoonful  of  cayenne,  tied  in  a small  bit  of  muslin,  and 
two  large  blades  of  mace  ; to  these  may  be  added  half  a small 
nutmeg,  sliced ; but  too  much  spice  will  entirely  overpower 
the  fine  natural  flavour  of  the  mushrooms.  When  the  pickle 
boils,  throw  them  in,  and  boil  them  in  it  over  a clear  fire  mo- 
derately fast  from  six  to  nine  minutes,  or  somewhat  longer, 
should  they  not  be  very  small.  When  they  are  much  dispro- 
portioned  in  size,  the  larger  ones  should  have  two  minutes 
boil  before  the  others  are  thrown  into  the  vinegar.  As  soon 
as  they  are  tolerably  tender,  put  them  at  once  into  small  stone 
jars,  or  into  ivarm  wide-necked  bottles,  and  divide  the  spice 
equally  amongst  them.  The  following  day,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  perfectly  cold,  secure  them  from  the  air  with  large 
corks,  or  tic  skins  and  paper  over  them.  They  should  be 
stored  in  a dry  place,  and  guarded  from  sev'ere  frost.  When 
tlic  colour  of  the  mushrooms  is  more  considered  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  pickle,  the  distilled  vinegar  can  be  used  for  it. 

1C  reader  may  rely  upon  this  receipt  as  a really  good  one ; 

V e have  had  it  many  times  proved,  and  it  is  altogether  our 
own.  r > o 
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Mushroom  buttons  (without  the  stems),  2 quarts;  palest 
white  wine  vinegar,  short  ^ gallon  ; salt,  large  dessertspoonful, 
or  H oz. ; white  peppercorns,  1 oz. ; whole  ginger,  2 ozs.| 
cayenne,  small  saltspoonful ; 1 small  nutmeg. 

MUSHKOOMS  IN  BRINE. 

For  Winter  use.  {V enj  good.') 

We  have  had  small  mushroom-buttons  excellently  preserved 
through  the  winter  prepared  as  follows,  and  we  therefore  give 
the  exact  proportions  which  we  had  used  for  them,  though  the 
same  quantity  of  brine  would  possibly  allow  of  rather  more 
mushrooms  in  it.  Prepare  them  exactly  as  for  the  preceding 
pickle,  and  measure  them  after  the  stems  are  taken  off.  For 
each  quart,  boil  together  for  five  minutes  two  quarts  of  water, 
with  half  a pound  of  common  white  salt,  a small  dessertspoonful 
of  white  peppercorns,  a couple  of  blades  of  mace,  and  a race  of 
ginger;  take  cfi‘  the  scum  thoroughly,  and  throw  in  the  mush- 
rooms ; boil  them  gently  for  about  five  minutes,  then  put  them 
into  well-warmed,  wide-necked  bottles,  and  let  them  become 
perfectly  cold ; pour  a little  good  salad-oil  on  the  top,  cork  them 
with  new  corks,  and  tie  bladder  over,  or  cover  them  with  two 
separate  bladders.  When  wanted  for  use,  soak  the  mushrooms 
in  warm  water  until  the  brine  is  sufiiciently  extracted. 

Mushrooms,  1 quart;  water,  ^ gallon;  salt,  lb.;  peppercorns, 
Ismail  dessertspoonful;  mace,  2 blades;  ginger,  1 race:  5 minutes. 
Mushrooms,  in  brine : o minutes. 

■RO  PICKLE  WALNUTS. 

The  walnuts  for  this  pickle  must  be  gathered  while  a pin 
can  pierce  them  easily,  for  when  once  the  shell  can  be  felt,  they 
have  ceased  to  be  in  a proper  state  for  it.  Make  sufficient 
brine  to  cover  them  well,  with  six  ounces  of  salt  to  the  quart 
of  water ; take  otf  the  scum,  which  will  rise  to  the  surface  as 
the  salt  dissolves,  throw  in  the  walnuts,  and  stir  them  night  and 
morning ; change  the  brine  every  three  days,  and  if  they  are 
wanted  for  immediate  eating,  leave  them  in  it  for  twelve  days ; 
otherwise,  drain  them  from  it  in  nine,  spread  them  on  dishes, 
and  let  them  remain  exposed  to  the  air  until  they  become  black ; 
this  will  be  in  twelve  hours,  or  less.  Make  a pickle  for  them 
with  something  more  than  half  a gallon  of  vinegar  to  the 
hundred,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  three 
of  bruised  ginger,  a drachm  of  mace,  and  from  a quarter  to  half 
an  ounce  of  cloves  (of  which  some  may  be  stuck  into  three  or 
four  small  onions),  and  four  ounces  of  mustard-seed.  Boil  the 
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whole  of  these  together  for  about  five  minutes ; have  the 
walnuts  ready  in  a stone  jar,  or  jars,  and  pour  it  on  them  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  lire.  V/hen  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  cover  the 
jar  securely,  and  store  it  in  a dry  place.  Keep  the  walnuts 
alwalys  well  covered  with  vinegar,  and  boil  that  which  is  added 
' to  theai. 

WalnJits,  100;  in  brine  made  with  12  ozs.  salt  to  2 quarts 
water,  and  changed  twice  or  more,  9 or  12  days.  Vinegar, /«// 
I gallon ; salt,  1 teaspoonful ; wholS  black  pepper,  2 ozs. ; 
ginger,  3 ozs.;  mace,  1 drachm;  cloves,  | tO;loz. ; small  onions, 
4 to  6 ; mustard-seed,  4 ozs. : 5 minutes. 

TO  TICKLE  BEET-EOOT. 

Boil  the  beet-root  tender  by  the  directions  of  page  329,  and 
when  it  is  quite  cold,  pare  and  slice  it ; put  it  into  a jar,  and 
cover  it  with  vinegar  previously  boiled  and  alloAved  to  become 
again  perfectly  cold ; it  vdll  soon  be  ready  for  use.  It  is 
excellent  when  merely  covered  with  Chili  vinegar.  A few 
small  shalots  may  be  boiled  in  the  pickle  for  it  when  their 
flavour  is  liked. 

To  each  quart  vinegar,  salt,  1 tcaspoonful ; cayenne  tied  in 
muslin,  | saltspoonfnl,  or  white  peppercorns,  ^ to  vrhole  oz.. 

TICKLED  ESCHALOTS. 

For  a quart  of  read^'-peclcd  eschalots,  add  to  the  same  quan- 
tity of  the  best  pale  A\diite  vdne  vinegar,  a dessertspoonful  of 
salt,  and  an  ounce  of  A\diolc  white  pepper;  bring  these  quickly 
to  a boil,  take  off  the  scum,  throw  in  the  eschalots,  simmer 
them  for  two  minutes  only,  turn  them  into  a clean  stone  jar, 
and  when  they  are  quite  cold,  tie  a skin,  or  two  folds  of  thick 
paper  over  it. 

Eschalots,  1 quart;  vinegar,  1 quart;  salt,  1 dessertspoonful; 
whole  white  pepper,  1 oz.  ' 

_ Obs. — The  sooner  the  eschalots  arc  pickled  after  they  are 
dpe  and  dry,  the  better  they  will  be. 


TICKLED  ONIONS. 

Take  the  smallest  onions  that  can  be  procured,*  just  after  they 
are  harvested,  for  they  are  never  in  so  good  a state  for  the  pur- 
pose as  then;  proceed,  after  having  peeled  them,  exactly  as  for 
the  eschalots,  and  when  they  begin  to  look  clear,  which  Avill  be 
in  three  or  four  minutes,  put  them  into  jars,  and  pour  the 

* Tlie  Reading  onion  is  the  proper  kind  for  pickling. 
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pickle  on  them.  The  vinegar  should  he  very  pale,  and  their 
colour  will  then  he  exceedingly  well  preserved.  Any  favourite 
spices  can  he  added  to  it. 

TO  PICKLE  LESIONS,  AND  LIMES.  {Excellent.') 

^ Wipe  eight  fine  sound  lemons  very  clerui,  and  make,  at  equal 
distances,  four  deep  incisions  in  each,  from  the  stalk  to  the 
blossom  end,  but  without  dividing  the  fruit;  stuff  them  with  as 
much  salt  as  they  will  contain,  lay  them  into  a deep  dish,  and 
place  them  in  a sunny  window,  or  in  some  warm  place  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  keeping  them  often  turned  and  hasted  with 
their  own  liquor;  then  rub  them  with  some  good  pale  turmeric, 
and  put  them  with  their  juice,  into  a stone  jar  with  a small 
head  of  garlic,  divided  into  cloves  and  peeled,  and  a dozen  small 
onions  stuck  with  twice  as  many  cloves.  Boil  in  two  quarts  of 
white  wine  vinegar,  half  a pound  of  ginger  slightly  bruised,  two 
ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  and  half  a pound  of  mustard- 
seed  ; take  them  from  the  fire  and  pour  them  directly  on  the 
lemons;  cover  the  jar  with  a plate,  and  let  them  remain  until  the 
following  day,  then  add  to  the  pickle  half  a dozen  capsicums 
(or  a few  chilies,  if  more  convenient),  and  tie  a skin  and  a fold 
of  thick  paper  over  the  jar. 

Large  lemons  stuffed  v;ith  salt,  8:  8 to  10  days.  Turmeric,  1 
to  2 ozs. ; ginger,  i lb.;  mustard-seed,  f lb.;  capsicums,  6 ozs. 

06.9.-— The  turmeric  and  garlic  may,  we  think,  be  omitted 
from  this  pickle  with  advantage.  It  will  remain  good  for  seven 
years  if  the  lemons  he  kept  w'ell  covered  with  vinegar:  that 
which  is  added  to  them  should  be  boiled  and  then  left  till  cold 
before  it  is  poured  into  the  jar.  The  lemons  will  not  be  fit  for 
table  in  less  than  twelve  months;  but  if  wanted  for  more  im- 
mediate use,  set  them  for  one  night  into  a cool  oven  after  the 
bread  is  drawn ; they  may  then  be  eaten  almost  directly. 

Limes  must  have  but  slight  incisions  made  in  the  rinds ; and 
they  will  be  sufficiently  softened  in  four  or  five  days.  Two 
ounces  of  salt  only  will  be  required  for  half  a dozen;  and  all 
which  remains  unmelted  must,  vrith  their  juice,  be  put  into  the 
jar  with  them  before  the  vinegar  is  poured  on : this  should  be 
mixed  with  spice  and  mustard-seed,  and  be  boiling  when  it  is 
added  to  the  limes. 


TO  PICKLE  NASTURTIUMS. 

These  should  be  gathered  quite  young,  and  a portion  of  the 
buds,  wffien  very  small,  should  be  mixed  with  them.  Prepare 
a pickle  by  dissolving  an  ounce  and  a half  of  salt  in  a quart  of 
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pale  vinegar,  and  throw  in  the  berries  as  they  become  fit,  from 
day  to  day.  They  are  used  instead  of  capers  for  sauce,  and  by 
some  persons  are  preferred  to  them.  When  purchased  for 
pickling,  put  them  at  once  into  a jar,  and  cover  them  well  with 
the  vinegar. 

TO  PICKLE  BARBERRIES  AND  SIBERIAN  CRABS. 

"When  wanted  for  garnishing  only,  take  the  fruit  before  it  is 
very  ripe,  cut  half  the  length  of  their  stalks  from  the  crabs,  and 
free  the  barberries  from  the  leaves,  and  from  any  discoloured 
berries  that  may  be  amongst  them.  Put  them  into  stone  jars, 
and  cover  them  well  with  brine,  which  has  been  boiled  and  left 
to  become  perfectly  cold.  Look  at  them  occasionally  during  the 
winter,  and  should  any  scum  or  mould  have  gathered  on  the  sur- 
face, clear  it  well  off,  drain  the  brine  closely  from  the  fruit,  and 
fill  the  jars  with  some  that  is  freshly  made.  Six  ounces  of  salt, 
and  a morsel  of  alum  half  the  size  of  a bean  to  the  quart 
of  water  should  be  boiled  together  for  ten  minutes  and  well 
skimmed,  both  for  the  first  brine,  and  for  any  that  may  be  re- 
quired afterwards. 

To  pickle  these  fruits  in  vinegar,  add  the  alum  to  a sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  them,  and  boil  it  with  a few  white  pepper- 
corns, which  must  be  strained  out  before  it  is  poured  into  the 
jars ; it  must  be  quite  cold  when  added  to  the  barberries  or  crabs. 
These  last  should  not  be  ripe  when  they  are  used,  or  they  will 
burst  in  the  pickle;  they  should  have  attained  their  growth  and 
full  colour,  but  be  still  hard. 

TO  PICKLE  RED  CABBAGE. 

Strip  off  the  outer  leaves,  wipe,  and  slice  a fine  sound  cab- 
bnge  or  two  extremely  thin,  sprinkle  plenty  of  salt  over  them, 
and  let  them  drain  in  a sieve,  or  on  a strainer  for  twelve  hours 
or  more ; shake  or  press  the  moisture  from  them ; put  them  into 
clean  stone  jars,  and  cover  them  well  with  vinegar,  in  which  an 
ounce  of  black  pepper  to  the  quart  has  been  boiled.  Some  per- 
sons merely  cover  the  vegetable  with  strong,  unboiled  vinegar. 
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Modern  Cake  Mould. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  CAKES. 

The  ingredients  for  cakes,  as  well  as  for 
puddings,  should  all  be  fresh  and  good, 
as  well  as  free  from  damp ; the  lightness 
of  many  kinds  depends  entirely  on  that 
given  to  the  eggs  by  whisking,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  is  mixed. 

A small  portion  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
perceptible  to  the  taste  after  the  cake  is 
baked,  if  thrown  in  just  before  the  mixture  is  put  into  tho 
oven,  will  ensure  its  rising  well. 

To  guard  against  the  bitterness  so  often  imparted  by  yeast 
when  it  is  used  for  cakes  or  biscuits,  it  should  be  sparinghj 
added,  and  the  sponge  should  be  left  twice  the  usual  time  to 
rise.  This  method  will  be  found  to  answer  equally  with  bread. 
For  example  : should  a couple  of  spoonsful  of  j^east  be  ordered 
in  a receipt,  when  it  is  bitter,  use  but  one,  and  let  it  stand  two 


Paste-board  mould  for 
large  buns. 
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hours  instead  of  half  the  time  : the  fermentation,  though  slow, 
will  be  quite  as  perfect  as  if  it  were  more  quickly  cllected,  and 
the  cake  or  loaf  thus  made  will  not  become  dry  by  any  means 
so  soon  as  if  a larger  portion  of  yeast  were  mixed  with  it. 

All  li^ht  cakes  require  a rather  brisk  oven  to  raise  and  set 
them;  very  large  rich  ones  a well-sustained  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  bake  them  through  ; and  small  sugar-cakes  a very 
slow  oven,  to  prevent  their  taking  a deep  colour  belore  they 
are  half  done  : gingerbread,  too,  should  be  gently  baned,  unless 
it  be  of  the  light  thick  kind.  Meringues,  macaroons,  anu 
ratafias,  will  bear  a slight  degree  more  of  heat  than  these.  ^ 

For  sponge  and  savoy  cakes  the  French  butter  their  niouxos 
thickly,  and  shake  fine  sugar  in  them  until  they  are  equahy 
covered  with  it : the  loose  sugar  must  be  turned  out  before  they 

tXl'G  HSG^* 

To  ascertain  whether  a cake  be  done,  thrust  a knife  into  the 
centre,  and  should  this  come  out  clean,  draw  it^  from  the  o^  cn 
directly ; but  should  the  paste  adhere  to  it,  continue  the  baking. 
Several  sheets  of  paper  are  jilaced  usually  under  large  plum- 
cakes. 


TO  CLAKCII  ALMONDS. 

Fut  them  into  a saucepan  with  plenty  of  cold  w'ater,^a,nu  heat 
it  slowly ; when  it  is  just  scalding  turn  the  almonds  into  a 
basin,  peel,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  as  thev  ai  e ' 

dry  them  well  in  a soft  cloth  before  they  are  used.  Ii  the 
w'atcr  be  too  hot  it  will  turn  them  yellow. 


TO  POUND  ALMONDS. 

Almonds  are  more  easily  pounded,  and  less  liable  to  become 
oily,  if  dried  a little  in  a very  gentle  degree  of  heat  aftei  they 
are  blanched  ; left,  for  example,  in  a warm  room  tor  two  or 
three  days,  lightly  spread  on  a large  dish  or  tin.  They  should 
be  sprinkled  during  tiie  beating  with  a few  drops  of  cold  water, 
or  white  of  egg,  or  lemon-juice,  and  pounded  to  a smooth  paste, 
this  is  more  easily  done,  we  believe,  when  they  are  first  roughly 
chopped,  but  w'e  prefer  to  have  them  thrown  at  once  into  the 
mortar. 

TO  DEDUCE  ALMONDS  TO  A PASTE. 

(f/’Ae  Quickest  ami  easiest  icatj,) 

Chop  them  a little  on  a large  and  very  clean  trencher,  then 
with  a paste-roller  (rolling-pin),  wdiich  ought  to  be  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  roil  them  w'eli  until  uo  small  bits 
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are  perceptible  amongst  them.  We  have  found  this  method 
answer  admirably ; but  as  some  of  the  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
almonds  by  it,  and  absorbed  by  the  board,  we  would  recommend 
a marble  slab  for  them  in  preference,  when  it  is  at  hand;  and 
should  they  be  intended  for  a sweet  dish,  that  some  pounded 
sugar  should  be  strewed  under  them.  When  a board  or  strong 
trencher  is  used,  it  should  be  rather  higher  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  sides. 

TO  COLOUR  ALMONDS  OR  SUGAR-GRAINS  FOR  CAKES,  OR  PASTRY. 

Blanch,  dry,  and  chop  them  rather  coarsely;  pour  a little 
prepared  cochineal  into  the  hands,  and  roll  the  almonds  between 
them  until  they  are  equally  coloured ; then  spread  them  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  place  them  in  a veri/  gentle  degree  of  heat 
to  dry.  Use  spinage-juice  (see  page  427)  to  colour  them  green, 
and  a strong  infusion  of  saffron  to  give  them  a yellow  tint. 
They  have  a pretty  effect  when  strewed  over  the  icing  of  tarts 
or  cakes,  especially  the  rose-coloured  ones,  which  should  be 
rather  pale.  The  sugar  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  after 
being  first  broken  into  lumps,  and  then,  with  the  end  of  a pas'te 
roller,  into  grains  about  the  size  of  a pea ; but  unless  it  be  dry 
and  hard,  and  carefully  done,  it  will  absorb  too  much  of  the 
cochineal : when  but  slightly  coloured  it  is  very  ornamental 
dropped  on  the  borders  of  creamed  tourtes^  or  on  other  varieties 
of  fine  pastry. 

TO  PREPARE  BUTTER  FOR  RICH  CAKES. 

For  all  large  and  very  rich  cakes  the  usual  directions  are,  to 
heat  the  butter  to  a cream';  but  we  find  that  they  are  quite  as 
light,  if  not  more  so,  when  it  is  cut  small  and  gently  melted 
with  just  so  much  heat  as  will  dissolve  it,  and  no  more.  If  it  be 
shaken  round  in  a saucepan  previously  warmed,  and  held  near 
the  fire  for  a short  time,  it  will  soon  be  liquefied,  which  is  all 
that  is  required : it  must  on  no  account  be  hot  when  it  is  added 
to  the  other  ingredients,  to  which  it  must  be  poured  in  small 
portions  after  they  are  all  mixed,  in  the  way  which  we  have 
minutely  described  in  the  receipt  for  a IMadeira  cake,  and  that 
of  the  Sutherland  puddings  (Chapter  XVIII).  To  cream  it, 
drain  the  water  well  from  it,  after  it  is  cut,  soften  it  a little 
before  the  fire  should  it  be  very  hard,  and  then  with  the  back 
of  a large  strong  wooden  spoon  beat  it  until  it  resembles  thick 
cream.  When  prepared  thus,  the  sugar  is  added  to  it  first,  and 
then  the  other  ingredients  in  succession.  , 
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TO  WHISK  EGGS  TOE,  LIGHT  EICH  CAKES. 

Break  them  one  by  one,  and  separate  the  yolks  from  the 
whites : this  is  done  easily  by  pouring  the  yolk  from  one  half  of 
the  shell  to  the  other,  and  letting  the  white  drop  from  it  into  a 
basin  beneath.  With  a small  three-pronged  fork  take  out  the 
specks  from  each  egg  as  it  is  broken,  that  none  may  accidentally 
escape  notice.  Whisk  the  yolks  until  they  appear  light,^  and 
the  whites  until  they  are  a quite  solid  froth  ; while  any  liquid 
remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  they  are  not  sufficiently 
beaten  : when  a portion  of  them,  taken  up  with  the  whisk,  and 
dropped  from  it,  remains  standing  in  points,  they  are  in  the 
proper  state  for  use,  and  should  be  mixed  into  tlie  cake  directly. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  MACAROON'S.  (DELICIOUS.) 

Have  ready  two  pounds  of  very  dry  white  sifted  sugar. 
Weigh  two  ounces  of  the  petals  of  freshly-gathered  orange- 
blossoms  after  they  have  been  picked  from  the  stems ; and  cut 
them  very  small  with  a pair  of  scissors  into  the  sugar,  as  they 
will  become  discoloured  if  not  mixed  with  it  quickly  after  they 
are  cut.  When  all  are  done,  add  the  whites  of  seven  eggs,  and 
whisk  the  whole  well  together  until  it  looks  like  snow  ; then  drop 
the  mixture  upon  paper  without  delay,  and  send  the  cakes  to  a 
very  cool  oven. 

Pounded  sugar,  2 lbs. ; orange-blossoms,  2 ozs. ; whites  of 
eggs,  7 : 20  minutes,  or  more. 

Obs, — It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  with  accuracy  the  pre- 
cise time  required  for  these  cakes,  so  much  depends  on  the 
oven : they  should  be  very  delicately  coloured,  and  yet  dried 
through. 

ALMOND  MACAROONS. 

Blanch  a pound  of  fresh  Jordan  almonds,  wipe  them  dry,  and 
set  them  into  a very  cool  oven  to  render  them  perfectly  so; 
pound  them  to  an  exceedingly  smooth  paste,  with  a little  white 
of  egg;  then  whisk  to  a tirm  solid  froth  the  whites  of  seven 
eggs,  or  of  eight,  should  they  be  small ; mix  with  them  a pound  . 
and  a half  of  the  finest  sugar ; add  these  b}'’  degrees  to  the  * 
almonds,  whisk  the  iN'hole  up  well  together,  and  drop  the  mix-  • 
ture  upon  wafer-paper,  which  may  be  procured  at  the  confec- 
tioner’s ; bake  the  cakes  in  a moderate  oven  a veiy  pale 
brown.  It  is  an  impro^■ement  to  their  llavour  to  substitute  am 
ounce  of  bitter  almonds  for  one  of  the  sweet.  They  are  some- 
times made  with  an  equal  weight  of  each ; and  another  variety 
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of  them  IS  obtained  by  gently  browning  the  almonds  in  a slow 
oven  before  they  are  pounded. 

Jordan  almonds  blanched,  1 lb.;  sugar,  l.Ub.;  whites  of  7 
or  8 eggs : 15  to  20  minutes. 

VERY  riNE  COCOA-XUT  MACAROONS. 

Rasp  a fresh  cocoa-nut,  spread  it  on  a dish  or  tin,  and  let  it 
dry  gradually  for  a couple  of  days,  if  it  can  be  done  conve- 
niently'^ ado  to  it  double  its  weight  of  fine  sifted  sugar,  and  the 
whites  of  eiglu.  eggs  beaten  to  a solid  froth  (see  page  514)  to 
the  pound.  Roil  the  mixture  into  small  balls,  place  them  on  a 
buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a very  gentle  oven  about  tw^enty 
minutes.  Move  them  from  the  tin  while  they  are  w^arm,  and. 
store  them  in  a very  dry  canister  as  soon  as  they  are  cold.  ’ 

Cocoa-nut,  1 Id.  ; sugar,  1 lb. ; whites  of  eggs,  8 very  ^^'entle 
oven,  20  minutes.  ^ 

IMPERIALS.  (not  VERY  RICH.) 

Work  into  a pound  of  flour  six  ounces  of  butter,  and  mix  well 
with  them  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  six  ounces  of  currants 
two  ounces  of  candied  orange-peel,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon’ 
and  four  well-beaten  eggs.  Flour  a tin  lightly,  and  with  a 
couple  of  forks  place  the  paste  upon  it  in  small  rough  heaps 
quite  two  inches  apart.  Bake  them  in  a vei'y  gentle  oven,  from 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  equally 
coloured  to  a pale  browm. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  6 ozs. ; sugar,  8 ozs. ; currants,  6 ozs.  : 
candied  peel,  2 ozs.;  rind  of  1 lemon ; eggs,  4 : 15  to  20  minutes. 

VERY  GOOD  SMALL  RICH  CAKES. 

Beat  and  mix  well  together  four  eggs  properly  whisked,  and 
lidli  3,  pounQ  of  fine  silted.  sij.g3>r  ^ pour  to  them  by  decrees  3, 
quarter-pound  of  clarified  butter,  as  little  w'armed  as  possible* 
Stir  lightly  in  with  these  four  ounces  of  dry  sifted  flour,  beat  the 
mixture  for  about  ten  minutes,  put  it  into  small  buttered  patty- 
pans, and  bake  the  cakes  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  a niodeiate 
oven.  They  should  be  flavoured  wdth  the  rasped  or  grated  rind 
of  a small  lemon,  or  with  pounded  mace  or  cinnamon. 

Eggs,  4 ; sugar,  i lb. ; butter,  4 ozs. ; flour,  4 ozs. ; lemon- 
rind,  mace,  or  cinnamon  : baked,  15  minutes. 

ALMOND  ROCHER. 

Chop  together  very  fine  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  blanched, 
and  dried,  six  of  candied  orange-rind,  or  of  orange  and  lemon 
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rhid  mixed,  and  one  ounce  of  citron;  then  add  to  them 
two  ounces  of  flour,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a small 
teaspoonful  of  mace  and  cinnamon  mixed,  and  the  whites  of 
three  large  eggs ; roll  the  mixture  into  balls  about  the  size  of  a 
large  marble  and  bake  them  on  wafer-paper  twenty  minutes  in 
a moderate  oven : they  should  be  quite  crisp,  but  not  deeply 
coloured. 

Almonds,  8 ozs. ; candied  orange-rind,  6 ozs. ; citron,  1 oz. ; 
flour,  2 ozs. ; sugar,  f lb. ; mace  and , cinnamon  mixed,  1 tea- 
spoonful ; whites  of  eggs,  3 large : baked,  moderate  oven,  20 
minutes. 

Ohs. — When  the  flavour  is  not  disliked,  it  will  be  found  an 
improvement  to  substitute  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  for  one  of 
the  sweet ; and  we  prefer  the  whole  of  the  almonds  and  candied 
peel  also  cht  into  spikes  instead  of  being  chopped : the  ingre- 
dients must  then  be  made  into  a lither  paste,  and  placed  in 
small  heaps  on  the  paper. 

bitter-almond  biscuits. 

Blanch,  and  then  chop  as  fine  as  possible,  two  ounces  of  bit- 
ter almonds,  and  add  them  to  half  a pound  of  flour,  half  a pound 
of  sifted  sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  butter,  previously  well  mixed 
together.  AVhisk  the  whites  of  a couple  of  eggs  to  a strong’ 
froth,  beat  them  lightly  to  the  other  ingredients,  drop  the  cakes 
on  a buttered  tm,  or  copper  oven-leaf,  and  bake  them  rather 
slowly  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes  : they  should  be  very  small. 
Should  the  proportion  of  bitter  almonds  be  considered  unhealth- 
ful,  use  half  as  many,  and  substitute  sweet  ones  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; sugar,  \ lb. ; butter,  2 ozs. ; bitter  almonds,  2 
ozs. ; whites  of  eggs,  2 : slow  oven,  10  to  12  minutes. 

riNE  ALMOND  CAKE. 

Blanch,  dry,  and  pound  to  the  finest  possible  paste,  eight 
ounces  of  fresh  Jordan  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of  bitter; 
moisten  them  with  a few  drops  of  cold  water  or  white  of  egg,  to 
prevent  their  oiling;  then  mix  with  them  very  gradually  twelve 
fresh  eggs  which  liave  been  whisked  until  they  are  exceedingly 
light ; throw  in  by  degrees  one  pound  of  fine,  dry,  sifted  sugar, 
and  keep  the  mixture  light  by  constant  beating,  with  a large 
^Yooden  spoon,  as  the  separate  ingredients  are  added.  IMix  in 
by  degrees  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  dried  and  sifted  flour  of 
the  best  quality;  then  pour  gently  from  the  sediment  a pound 
oi  butter  which  has  been  just  melted,  but  not  allowed  to  become 
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hot,  and  beat  it  very  gradually,  but  very  tboroughljr,  into  the 
cake,  lotting  one  portion  entirely  discippear  before  another  is 
thiown  in,  add  the  lasped  or  finely-grated  rinds  oi  two  sound 
fresh  lemops,  fill  a thickly-buttered  mould  rather  more  than 
half  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  the  cake  from  an  hour  and 
a half  to  two  hours  in  a well -heated  oven.  Lay  paper  over  the 
top  when  it  is  sufficiently  coloured,  and  guard  carefully  against 
its  being  burned. 

Jordan  almonds,  lb.;  bitter  almonds,  1 oz. ; eggs,  12;  su- 
gar, 1 lb. ; flour,  f lb. ; butter,  1 lb. ; rinds  lemons,  2 : Ih  to 
2 hours. 

. ^'^•^‘j~Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  almonds  may  be  mixed 
with  this  cake  when  so  large  a portion  of  them  is  liked,  but  an 
additional  ounce  or  two  of  sugar,  and  one  egg  or  more,  will  then 
be  requned.  ' 


POUND  CAKE. 

Mix,  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  ten  eggs  (some  cooks 
take  a pound  in  weight  of  these),  one  pound  of  sugar,  one  of 
flour,  and  as  much  of  butter.  A glass  of  brandy  and  a pound  of 
currants  may  be  added wery  gradually  just  before  the  cake  is 
put  into  the  oven,  with  any  spice  that  is  liked ; and  two  or  three 
ounces  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  rind,  sliced  thin,  or  an  ounce 
of  carraway  seeds,  may  supply  the  place  of  all  A cake  made 
with  half  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  must  be  baked  one 
hour. 


EICE  CAKE. 

Take  six  eggs,  mth  their  weight  In  fine  sugar,  and  in  butter 
also,  and  half  their  weight  of  flour  of  rice,  and  half  of  wheaten 
flour;  make  the  cake  as  directed  for  the  Madeira  or  almond 
cake,  but  throw  in  the  rice  after  the  flour ; then  add  the  butter 
in  the  usual  way,  and  bake  the  cake  about  an  hour  and  ten  mi- 
nutes. Give  any  flavour  that  is  liked.  The  butter  may  be 
altogether  omitted.  This  is  a moderate-sized  cake. 

Eggs,  in  the  shell,  6 ; their  weight  in  butter  and  in  sugar ; 
half  as  much  flour  of  rice,  and  the  same  of  wheaten  flour ; 1 
hour,  10  minutes. 

WHITE  CAKE. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  to  a cream,  add  to  it  an 
equal  weight  of  dried  and  sifted  sugar,  the  yolks  and  whites  of 
eight  eggs,  separately  whisked,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange- 
peel,  half  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  a glass  of  brandy,  one  pound  of 
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flour  strewed  in  by  degrees,  and  last  of  all  a pound  and  a quarter 
of  currants.  Directly  it  is  mixed  send  the  cake  to  a w^ell-lieated 
oven,  and  bake  it  for  a couple  of  hours.  Four  ounces  of  pounded 
almonds  are  sometimes  added  to  it. 

Butter,  h lb. ; sugar,  lb. ; eggs,  8 ; mace,  i teaspoonful , 
brandy,  1 wineglasslul ; flour,  1 lb. ; candied-peel,  2 ozs. ; cur- 
rants, Iflb. : 2 hours. 


A GOOD  SPONGE  CAKE. 

Easp  on  some  lumps  of  welFreflned  sugar  the  rind  of  a fine 
sound  lemon,  and  scrape  off  the  part  which  has  imbibed  the  es- 
sence, or  crush  the  lumps  to  powder,  and  add  them  to  as  much  more 
as  will  make  up  the  weight  of  eight  or  ten  fresh  eggs  in  the  shell; 
break  these  one  by  one,  and  separate  the  whites  from  the  yolks; 
beat  the  latter  in  a large  bowl  for  ten  minutes,  then  strew  in  the 
sugar  gradually,  and  beat  them  well  together.  In  the  mean  time 
let  the  whites  be  w^hisked  to  a quite  solid  froth,  add  them  to  the 
yolks,  and  when  they  are  well  blended  sift  and  stir  the  flour 
gently  to  them,  but  do  not  beat  it  into  the  mixture ; pour  the 
cake  into  a well -buttered  mould,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  in  a moderate  oven.  * 

Easped  rind,  1 large  lemon ; fresh  eggs,  8 or  10;  their  Aveight 
of  dry,  sifted  sugar ; and  half  their  weight  of  flour ; baked,  1 f 
hour,  moderate  oven. 

A SMALLER  SPONGE  CAKE. 

( Fer?/  good.) 

Five  fall-sized  eggs,  the  Aveight  of  four  in  sugar,  and  of 
nearl}'-  three  in  flour,  will  make  an  exceedingly  good  cake : it 
may  be  flavoured,  like  the  preceding  one,  AAuth  lemon-rind,  or 
Avith  bitter  almonds,  vanilla,  or  confected  orange-blossoms  re- 
duced to  poAvder.  An  hour  Avill  bake  it  thoroughly.  All  the 
ingredients  for  sponge  cakes  should  be  of  good  quality,  and  the 
sugar  and  flour  should  be  dry;  they  should  also  be  passed 
through  a fine  sieve  kept  expressly  for  such  purposes.  The 
excellence  of  the  Avhole  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  AAdiicli 
the  eggs  are  A\diisked ; this  should  be  done  as  lightly  as  possible ; 
but  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  be  too  long  beaten, 
as  after  they  are  brought  to  a state  of  perfect  firmness  they  are 
injured  by  a continuation  of  the  Avhisking,  and  will  at  times 
curdle,  ;md  render  a cake  heavy  fiom  this  cause. 
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A SPONGE  CAKE. 

(^Good  and  quickly  made.') 

Beat  together  for  between  twenty  and  thirty  minutes,  the 
yolks  of  nine  and  the  whites  of  five  fresh  eggs;  then  by  decrees 
add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and  six  and  a half  of 
flour.  Flavour  it  or  not,  at  choice,  with  the  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  bake  it  an  hour,  or  rather  more,  in  a brisk  oven. 

A GOOD  MADEIRA  CAKE. 

■\yhisk  four  fresh  eggs  until  they  are  as  light  as  possible, 
then,  continuing  still  to  whisk  them,  throw  in  by  slow  degrees 
the  following  ingredients  m the  order  in  which  they  are  written : 
six  ounces  of  dry,  pounded,  and  sifted  sugar ; six  of  flour,  also 
dried  and  sifted  ; four  ounces  of  butter  j ust  dissolved,  but  not 
heated ; the  rind  of  a fresh  lemon  ; and  the  instant  before  the 
cake  is  moulded,  beat  well  in  the  third  of  a teaspoonfui  of 
carbonate  of  soda : bake  it  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven.  In 
this,  as  in  all  compositions  of  the  same  nature,  observe  particu- 
larly that  each  portion  of  butter  must  be  beaten  into  the  mix- 
ture until  no  appearance  of  it  remains  before  the  next  is  added; 
and  if  this  be  done,  and  the  preparation  be  kept  light  by  con- 
stant and  light  whisking,  the  cake  will  be  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  if  the  butter  were  creamed.  Candied  citron  can  be  added 
to  the  paste,  but  it  is  not  needed. 

Eggs,  4;  sugar,  6 ozs. ; flour,  6 ozs.  ; butter,  4 ozs. ; rind  of 
1 lemon ; carbonate  of  soda,  ] of  teaspoonful ; 1 hour,  mo- 
derate oven. 


A SOEIMEMNE. 

{A  rich  French  breakfast  cake^  or  Sally  Lunn.) 

From  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  take  three  ounces, 
for  the  leaven,  and  make  it  into  a lithe  paste  with  half  an  ounce 
of  solid,  well- washed  yeast  (see  Chapter  XX  VIII.),  mixed  with 
two  or  three  tablcspoonsfui  of  just  v/arm  cream,  or  new  milk  ; 
th:'OW  a c^oth  over  and  leave  it  near  the  fire  to  rise  for  about 
half  an  hour,  or  until  it  is  twice  its  original  size.  In  the  interim 
make  a hollow  in  the  centre  of  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  and 
put  into  it  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fine  salt,  one  ounce  of 
pounded  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs,  four  ounces  of 
lukewarm  butter,  and  a couple  of  tablespoc>nsful  of  cream,  also 
warm.  Mix  the  whole  gently  and  carefully  into  a perfectly 
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smooth  paste,  flatten  it  with  the  hand  upmi  the  dresser,  spread 
the  leaven  over  it,  and  blend  them  thoroughly  with  light  knead- 
in<r,  as  directed  for  brioche  paste,  page  339.  The  whole  should 
be%f  the  same  colour  throughout. 

Next  put  it  into  a small,  well-huttered  copper  stewpan,  or 
plain  cake-mould,  and  let  it  remain  in  a moderately  warm  place 
until  it  has  risen,  like  the  leaven,  to  double  its  original  size ; 
then  with  a paste-brush  or  feather  wash  the  top  with  beaten 
effff  and  without  disturbing  it,  set  it  into  a tolerably  quick 
oven,  and  bake  it  nearly  or  quite  an  hour  ; but  do  not  allow  it 
to  be  too  deeply  coloured.  Turn  it  from  the  mould,  cut  it  once 
or  twice  asunder,  and  pour  over  th-  ^lir’e'  pknty  of  good  butter, 
iust  dissolved  in  a small  saucepan  ; put  the  cake  together  again, 
and  serve  it  immediately.  It  ma>  be  converted  into  an  excel- 
lent entremets  by  spread  ng  currant,  or  other  fine  .lelly,  or  pre- 
serve, quickly  upon  it  when  it  is  cut,  and  sifting  sugar  thicx  y 
on  the  top  after  it  is  restored  to  its  proper  torin  ; it  is  then 
called  a Dresden  cake.  Me  think  that  when  left  until  cold 
and  toasted,  the  soliiiienine  is  even  better  than  when  served 
hot.  It  will  be  many  hours  rising  ; sometimes  as  many  as  six 
or  eight.  If  wanted  for  breakfast  it  should  be  made  over  night. 

Flour  I lb. ; yeast,  \ oz. ; little  cream  ; salt,  i oz. ; sugar,  1 oz. ; 
}'oiks  of  eggs,  4 ; butter,  4 ozs. : to  rise  from  6 to  8 hours. 

Baked  1 hour. 


BANBURY  CAKES. 

First  mix  well  together  a pound  of  currants,  cleaned  with 
great  nicety  and  dried,  a quarter-pound  of  beef-suet,  finely 
iiiinccd,  tlircc  ounces  Ccich  of  C3.nd.ied  orsnge  3nd  lenion-iind, 
shred  small,  a few  grains  of  salt,  a full  quaitei -ounce  of  pounded 
cinnamon  and  nutmeg  mixed,  and  four  ounces  of  macaioons  or 
ratafias  rolled  to  powder.  Next,  make  a light  paste  with  four- 
teen ounces  of  butter  to  the  pound  ot  hour;  gi'C  it  an  extia 
turn  or  two  to  prevent  its  rising  too  much  in  the  oven  ; roll 
out  one  half  in  a very  thin  square,  and  spread  the  mixed  fiuit 
and  spice  equally  upon  i1  ; moisten  the  edges,  lay  on  the  le- 
mainiiig  lialf  of  the  paste.,  rolled  equally  thin,  press  the  edges 
securely  together,  mark  the  whole  with  the  back  of  a knife  iii 
regular  divisions  of  two  inches  wide  and  three  in  length,  bake 
the  pastry  in  a well-heated  oven  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
niinutes,  and  divide  it  into  cakes  while  it  is  still  warm.  I hey 
may  be  served  as  a second  course  dish  either  hot  or  cold,  and 
may  be  glazed  at  pleasure. 

Oui-rauts,  1 ib. ; beef-suet,  4 ozs. ; candied  orange  and  lemon- 
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rind  each,  3 ozs.;  salt,  small  pinch ; mixed  spices,  | oz. ; maca- 
roons or  ratafias,  4 ozs. : baked  25  to  30  minutes. 

/ 

MERINGUES. 

Whisk,  to  the  firmest 
possible  froth,  the  whites 
of  six  very  fresh  eggs, 
taking  every  precaution 
against  a particle  of  the 
3’olk  falling  in  amongst 
them.  Lay  some  squares 
or  long  strips  of  writing 
paper  closely  upon  a 
board  or  upon  very 
clean  trenchers,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  or 
quite  an  inch  thick,  to 
prevent  the  viermgues  from  receiving  any  colour  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  oven.  When  all  is  ready,  mix  with  the  eggs  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  the  finest  sugar,  well  dried,  and  sifted; 
stir  them  together  for  half  a minute,  then  with  a table  or  des- 
sertspoon lay  the  mixture  quickly  on  the  papers  in  the  form  of 
a half-egg,  sift  sugar  over  them  without  delay,  blow  off  with 
the  bellows  all  that  does  not  adhere,  and  set  the  meringues  into 
a gentle  oven.  The  process  must  be  expeditious,  or  the  sugar 
melting  will  cause  the  cakes  to  spread,  instead  of  retaining  the 
shape  of  the  spoon,  as  they  ought.  The  whole  art  of  making 
them,  indeed,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  preserving  their  proper 
form,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  of  sugar  worked  into  the 
eggs,  the  more  easily  this  will  be  done.  When  they  are  coloured 
to  a light  brown,  and  are  firm  to  the  touch,  draw  them  out, 
turn  the  papers  gently  over,  separating  the  meringues^  from 
them,  and  with  a teaspoon  scoop  out  sufficient  of  the  insides  to 
form  a space  for  some  whipped  cream  or  preserve,  and  put 
them  again  into  the  oven  upon  clean  sheets  of  paper,  with 
the  moist  sides  uppermost,  to  dry : when  they  are  crisp  quite 
through  they  are  done.  Let  them  become  cold ; fill,  and  then 
join  them  together  with  a little  white  of  egg  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  shown  in  the  plate.  Spikes  of  pistachio  nuts,  or 
almonds,  can  be  stuck  over  them,  as  represented  there,  at  plea- 
sure. They  afford  always,  if  well  made,  a second  course  dish 
of  elegant  appearance,  and  they  are  equally  ornamental  to 
breakfasts  or  suppers  of  ceremony.  They  are  made  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  pastry-cooks  in  France,  being  equally  light,  delicate, 
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and  delicious.  Much  of  their  excellence,  it  must  be  observed, 
depends  at  all  times  on  the  attention  they  receive  in  the  baking, 
as  well  as  in  the  previous  preparation.  They  must,  of  course’ 
be  quite  cold  before  the  preserve  or  cream  is  laid  into  them. 
1 rom  four  to  six  ounces  of  almonds,  finely  pounded,  may  be 
smoothly  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  for  them  ; and  they 
may  be  flavoured  with  citron,  lemon,  or  orange-rind  by  rasp- 
ing the  skins  of  the  fruit  with  part  of  the  sugar  with  which 
they  are  to  be  made ; then  drying,  and  reducing  it  to  powder. 

Whites  of  very  fresh  eggs,  6 ; sugar  f lb. : gentle  oven,  20  to 
30  minutes. 


ITALIAN  MERINGUES. 

Take  for  these  the  proportion  of  Avhites  of  eggs  and  sugar  al- 
leady  indicated  in  the  receipt  for  iN^esselrode  pudding,  page  463  ; 
that  is  to  say,  six  to  the  pound,  or  half  that  quantity  for  a small 
number  of  meringues.  Boil  the  sugar  Avith  a pint  of  water  until 
it  AAdiitens,  and  begins  to  fall  in  flakes  from  the  skimmer ; haA^e 
the  eggs  Avhisked  to  a perfectly  solid  froth  quite  ready  at  the 
proper  moment,  and  Avhen  the  sugar  has  stood  for  two  or  three 
minutes,  and  been  Avorked  well  from  the  sides  of  the  pan, 
mingle  them  gradually,  but  very  quickly,  Avith  it,  that  the 
mass  may  be  quite  smooth ; continue  to  stir  them  until  they 
become  firm  enough  to  retain  their  shape  perfectly  Avheii 
moulded  Avith  a teaspoon ; lay  out  the  cakes  on  paper,  and  place 
them  in  an  oven  so  slow  as  to  harden  Avithout  giving  them 
colour.  As  they  are  not  to  be  filled,  but  merely  fastened  to- 
gether, they  may  be  baked  on  tins.  Part  of  them  may  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  pounded  almonds 
mixed  thoroughly  Avith  the  remainder  of  the  eggs  and  sugar, 
when  a portion  of  the  meringues  have  been  moulded ; these, 
hoAvever,  Avill  require  to  be  much  longer  baked  than  the  others  ; 
but  they  Avill  be  excellent.  They  should  be  lightly  broAvned, 
and  crisp  quite  through. 

Sugar,  1 lb. ; AA^ater,  1 pint ; whites  of  eggs,  6 : verij  slow 
oven,  20  to  30  minutes,  or  longer.  ' 

THICK,  LIGHT  GINGERBREAD. 

Crumble  down  A^ery  small  eight  ounces  of  butter  into  a couple 
flour,  then  add  to,  and  mix  thoroughly  Avith  them, 
"inwr  good  brown  sugar,  two  ounces  of  poAvdered 

^ ounce  of  ground  carraAA^ay-seeds  ; beat  gra- 
these,  first  tAvo  pounds  of  treacle,  next  three  AA^ell- 
and  last  of  all  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
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dissolved  in  a very  small  cupful  of  warm  water  ; stir  tlie  whole 
briskly  together,  pour  the  mixture  into  very  shallow  tins,  put  it 
immediately  into  a moderate  oven,  and  bake  it  for  an  hour  and 
a half.  The  gingerbread  made  thus  will  be  remarkably  light 
and  good.  For  children  part  of  the  spice  and  butter  may  be 
omitted. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  8 ozs. ; sugar,  § lb. ; powdered  ginger, 
2 ozs. ; eggs,  3 ; carbonate  of  soda,  i oz. ; water,  verij  amall  cup- 
ful : baked  li  hour. 

Ohs—  We  think  that  something  less  than  the  half  ounce  of 
soda  would  be  sufficient  for  this  gingerbread,  for  with  the  whole 
quantity  it  rises  in  the  oven  to  three  times  its  height,  and  is  apt 
to  run  over  the  tops  of  the  tins,  even  when  they  are  but  half 
filled  with  it  at  first. 

GOOD  COMMON  GINGERBREAD. 

Work  very  smoothly  six  ounces  of  fresh  butter  (or  some  that 
has  been  well  washed  from  the  salt,  and  wrung  dry  in  a cloth) 
into  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  them  thoroughly  an  ounce 
of  ginger  in  fine  powder,  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  and  half  a 
teaspoonfal  of  beaten  cloves  and  mace.  Wet  these  with  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  told  treacle,  or  rather  more,  if  needful; 
roll  out  the  paste,  cut  the  cakes  with  a round  tin  cutter,  lay 
them  on  a floured  or  buttered  baking  tin,  and  put  them  into  a 
very  slow  oven.  Lemon-grate  or  candied  peel  can  be  added, 
when  it  is  liked. 

Flour,  1 lb  ; butter,  6 ozs. ; sugar,  I lb. ; ginger,  1 oz. ; cloves 
and  mace,  \ teaspoonfal ; treacle,  f lb.  : ^ to  | hour. 

RICHER  GINGERBREAD. 

Melt  together  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle  and  half  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  pour  them  hot  on  a pound  of  flour 
mixed  with  half  a pound  of  sugar  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  ginger.  When  the  paste  is  quite  cold,  roll  it  out  with  as  much 
more  flour  as  will  prevent  its  adhering  to  the  board : bake  the 
cakes  in  a very  gentle  oven. 

cocoa-nut  GINGERBREAD. 

Mix  well  together  ten  ounces  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  and 
six  of  flour  of  rice  (or  rice  ground  to  powder),  the  grated  rind  of 
a lemon,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ginger ; pour  nearly 
boiling  upon  these  a pound  of  treacle,  five  ounces  of  fresh 
butter,  and  five  of  sugar,  melted  together  in  a saucepan;  beat 
the  mixture,  which  will  be  almost  a batter,  with  a wooden 
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spoon,  and  when  quite  smooth  leave  it  until  it  is  perfectly  cold, 
then  add  to  it  five  ounces  of  grated  cocoa-nut,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  lay  the  paste  in 
small  heaps  upon  a buttered  tin,  and  bake  them  in  a very  slack 
oven  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Flour,  10  ozs. ; ground  rice,  6 ozs.;  rind  of  1 lemon  ; ginger, 
f oz. ; treacle,  1 lb. ; sugar,  5 ozs. ; butter,  5 ozs.  ,*  cocoa-nut, 
5 ozs. : ^ to  I hour. 


ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  COCOA-NUT  GINGERBREAD. 

^ This  receipt  varies  from  the  preceding  one  only  in  its  propor- 
tions. On  eight  ounces  of  flour,  well  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  ground  rice,*  three  .quarters  of  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
and  the  rind  of  a lemon,  pour  hot  the  same  quantity  of  treacle, 
butter,' and  sugar,  as  directed  above.  When  the  paste  is  cold, 
strew  over,  and  beat  well  into  it,  six  ounces  and  a half  of  grated 
cocoa-nut.  A couple  of  ounces  of  candied  orange  or  lemon  rind, 
cut  small,  can  be  added,  at  pleasure. 

Flour,  i lb. ; ground  rice,  i lb. ; ginger,  f oz. ; rind  of 
1 lemon;  butter,  5 ozs.;  sugar,  5 ozs.;  treacle,  1 lb.;  cocoa- 
nut,  6.]  ozs. 

Obs. — We  can  particularly  recommend  these  receipts  to  the 
reader : the  cakes  made  by  them  are  excellent. 

PARLIAMENT. 

Roll  a pound  of  Lisbon  sugar,  to  take  out  the  lumps,  and  mix 
it  well  with  two  and  a half  of  flour,  and  four  ounces  of  gino-er 
in  fine  powder.  On  these  pour,  quite  boiling,  a pound  of  butfer, 
and  a pound  and  a half  of  treacle  which  have  been  heated 
together,  and  when  the  paste  is  sufficiently  cool,  knead  it  very 
smoothly,  and  roll  it  out  thin  upon  the  tins  on  which  it  is  to  be 
baked;  mark  it  with  the  back  of  a knife  into  squares,  set  it 
into  a slow  oven,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  quite  crisp,  with- 
out allowing  it  to  take  much  colour.  Divdde  it  while  it  is  still 
warm,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  put  it  into  a dry  canister. 

Lisbon  sugar,  1 lb.;  flour,  2j  lbs.;  ginger,  4 ozs.;  butter, 

■I  lb. ; treacle,  lb. : slow  oven,  15  to  20  minutes. 

CHEAP  GINGER  BISCUITS. 

Work  into  quite  small  crumbs  three  ounces  of  good  butter, 

1 two  pounds  of  flour,  then  add  three  ounces  of  pounded 
and  two  of  ginger,  in  fine  powder,  and  knead  them  into  a 
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stiff  paste,  with  new  milk.  Roll  it  thin,  cut  out  the  biscuits 
with  a cutter,  and  bake  them  in  a slow-oven  until  they  are  crisp 
quite  through,  but  keep  them  of  a pale  colour.  A couple  of 
eggs  are  sometimes  mixed  with  the  milk  for  them,  but  are  no 
material  improvement;  an  additional  ounce  of  sugar  may  be 
used  when  a sweeter  biscuit  is  liked.  To  make  good  ginger 
cakes^  increase  the  butter  to  six  ounces,  and  the  sugar  to  eight, 
for  each  pound  of  flour,  and  wet  the  ingredients  into  a paste 
with  eggs : a little  lemon-grate  will  give  it^  an  agreeable 
flavour. 

Biscuits : flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; pounded  sugar,  3 ozs. ; 
ginger,  2 ozs. 

Cakes:  flour,  1 lb.;  butter,  6 ozs.;  sugar,  8 ozs.;  ginger, 
1 oz. ; 3 to  4 eggs ; rind  of  \ lemon. 

JUDGE  ERANKS’  GINGER  BISCUITS. 

( V'ery  good.') 

With  half  a pound  of  fine  wheaten  flour  mix  an  equal  weight 
of  polenta  (see  page  423),  and  as  much  pounded  and  sifted  sugar, 
with  an  ounce  and  a half  of  ginger,  and  a grain  of  salt.  Make 
these  ingredients  into  a smooth  paste  with  thick  sweet  cream, 
roll  it  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  into  small  square 
biscuits  with  a paste-runner  or  tin  shape,  and  bake  them  twenty 
minutes,  or  more,  in  a quite  slow  oven. 

Wheaten  flour,  polenta,  and  pounded  sugar,  each  8 ozs. ; 
ginger,  1 \ oz. ; a grain  of  salt ; cream,  ^ to  f pint : 20  to  25 
minutes,  slow  oven. 


CHESTNUT  BISCUITS. 

A pound  and  two  ounces  of  fine  sound  Spanish  chestnuts 
will  afford  the  weight  required  for  these  cakes.  Make  a slight 
incision  in  the  rinds,  but  without  cutting  into  the  kernels,  and 
throw  the  chestnuts  into  a large  pan  of  boiling  water ; in  half 
an  hour,  should  they  be  tolerably  soft,  drain  them  from  it, 
spread  them  on  a tin,  and  set  them  into  a gentle  oven  to  dry. 
Tiiey  should  be  well  cooked,  but  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  hardened.  Strip  off  the  rind  and  skin,  and  pound  them 
perfectly  smooth  in  a large  mortar ; weigh  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  this  paste,  and  add  to  it  half  a pound  of  flour,  pre- 
viously well  mixed  with  six  ounces  of  sifted  sugar ; blend  the 
ingredients  thoroughly  by  working  them  together  with  the 
fingers  ; then  pour  gradually  to  them  a couple  of  eggs ; mould 
the  cakes  about  the  size  of  a chestnut;  wash  them  with  beaten 
egg  mixed  with  a little  milk ; and  bake  them  in  a quite  gentle 
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oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  If  well  made,  they  will 
be  very  crisp  and  good. 

Pounded  chestnuts,  12  ozs. : flour,  8 ozs. ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; 
eggs,  2 ; 20  to  30  mhmtes,  slow  oven. 

ISLE  or  WIGHT  DOUGH-NUTS. 

AVork  smoothly  together  with  the  finders  four  ounces  of  good 
lard,  and  four  pounds  of  flour ; add  half  a pound  of  fine  brown 
sugar,  two  tablespoonsful  of  allspice,  one  drachm  of  pounded 
cinnamon,  half  as  much  of  cloves,  two  large  blades  of  mace, 
beaten  to  powder,  two  tablespoonsful  of  fi  esh  yeast  which  has 
been  watered  for  one  night,  and  which  should  be  solid,  and  as 
much  new  milk  as  will  make  the  whole  into  a rather  firm 
dough ; let  this  stand  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a half  near 
the  fire,  then  knead  it  well,  and  make  it  into  balls  about  the 
size  of  a small  apple;  hollow  them  with  the  thumb,  and  enclose 
a few  currants  in  the  middle;  gather  the  paste  well  over  them, 
and^  throw  the  dough-nuts  into  a saucepan  half  filled  with 
boiling  lard ; when  they  are  equally  coloured  to  a fine  brown, 
lift  them  out  and  dry  them  before  the  fire  on  the  back  of  a 
sieve.  AVhen  they  are  made  in  large  quantities,  as  they  are  at 
certain  seasons  in  the  island,  they  are  drained  upon  very  clean 
straw.  The  lard  should  boil  only  just  before  they  are  dropped 
into  it,  or  the  outsides  will  be  scorched  before  the  insides  are 
sutficiently  done. 

Flour,  4 lbs. ; lard,  4 ozs. ; sugar,  J lb. ; allspice,  2 table- 
spoonsful  ; pounded  cinnamon,  1 drachm  ; cloves  and  mace, 
each  1 drachm  ; }^east  (solid),  two  large  tablespoonsful : to  rise, 
1 to  l.i  hour.  Currants,  at  choice  : dough-nuts  boiled  in  lard, 
5 to  7 minutes. 

CINNAMON,  OR  LEMON  CAKES. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  good  butter  into  a pound  of  fine  dr}^  flour, 
and  work  it  lightly  into  crumbs ; then  add  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  sugar,  a dessertspoonful  of  pounded  cinnamon 
(or  half  as  much  when  only  a slight  flavour  is  liked),  and 
make  these  ingredients  into  a firm  paste  with  three  eggs,  or 
four,  if  needed.  Roll  it,  not  very  thin,  and  cut  out  the  cakes 
with  a tin  shape.  Rake  them  in  a very  gentle  oven  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  or  longer,  should  they  not  be  done 
quite  through.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold,  put  them  into  a clean 
and  dry  tin  canister,  a precaution  which  should  be  observed 
with  all  small  sugar  cakes,  which  ought  also  to  be  loosened 
troin  the  oven-tins  while  they  are  still  warm. 
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Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  6 ozs. ; sugar,  | lb. ; cinnamon,  1 
dessertspoonful  (more  or  less,  to  the  taste)  ; eggs,  3 to  4. 

Obs.  Lemon  cakes  can  be  made  by  this  receipt  by  substitut- 
ing for  the  cinnamon  the  rasped  or  grated  rinds  of  two  lemons, 
and  the  strained  juice  of  one,  when  its  acidity  is  not  objected  to. 
More  butter,  and  more  or  less  of  sugar,  can  be  used  at  will,  both 
for  these  and  for  the  cinnamon  cakes. 

QUEEN  CAKES. 

To  make  these,  proceed  exactly  as  for  Sutherland  puddings 
(see  Chapter  XVII.),  but  allow  ten  eggs  for  the  pound  of 
sugar,  butter,  and  flour,  and  when  these  are  all  well  mixed, 
throw  in  half  a teaspoonful  of  mace,  and  a pound  of  clean  dry 
currants.  Bake  the  cakes  in  small  well-buttered  tin  pans 
(heart-shaped  ones  are  usual),  in  a somewhat  brisk  oven,  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

JUMBLES. 

Hasp  on  some  good  sugar  the  rinds  of  a couple  of  lemons  ; 
dry,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  sift  it  with  as  much  more  as  will 
make  up  a pound  in  weight ; mix  with  it  one  pound  of  flour, 
four  well-beaten  eggs  and  six  ounces  of  warm  butter : drop 
the  mixture  on  buttered  tins,  and  bake  the  jumbles  in  a very 
slow  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  They  should  be 
pale,  but  perfectly  crisp. 

A CHEAP  COMMON  CAKE. 

Knead  well  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  light,  well-risen, 
bread-dough,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  Lisbon 
sugar,  and  half  a pound  of  currants  ; add  some  grated  nutmeg, 
and  leave  the  cake  to  rise  for  an  hour,  then  bake  it  in  a rather 
brisk  oven  for  about  an  hour  and  a quarter.  For  children,  two 
ounces  of  the  butter  may  be  omitted ; but  when  a somewhat 
richer  cake  is  desired  four  ounces  more  of  sugar  and  of  cur- 
rants, a little  candied  peel,  and  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs,  or 
a small  cup  of  warm  cream,  may  be  added  to  it.  Some  cooks 
despatch  it  to  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  is  mixed,  but  it  is  not  then 
so  light. 


A GOOD  SODA  CAKE, 

Break  down  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a pound  of 
fine  dry  flour,  and  work  it  into  very  small  crumbs ; mix  well 
with  these  half  a pound  of  sifted  sugar,  and  pour  to  them  first, 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  and  next,  three  well- 
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whisked  eggs ; add  some  grated  nutmeg,  or  fresh  lemon-rind, 
and  eight  ounces  of  currants,  cleaned  and  dried ; beat  the  whole 
well  and  lightly  together,  then  strew  in  a very  small  teaspoon- 
ful of  good  carbonate  of  soda  in  thefinest  powder,  and  again, 
beat  the  cake  well  and  lightly  for  three  or  four  minutes ; put 
it  into  a buttered  mould,  and  bake  it  from  an  hour  to  an  liour 
and  a quarter ; or  divide  it  in  two,  when  three  quarters  of  an 

hour  will  be  sufScient  for  each  part. 

Flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  ^ lb. ; sugar,  h lb. ; boiling  milk,  lull 
i pint ; eggs,  3 ; currants,  i lb. ; good  carbonate  of  soda,  1 very 
small  teaspoonful : 1 to  1^  hour.  Or : divided  in  two,  ^ to 

hour. 

06^.*— This,  if  carefully  made,  resembles  a pound  cake,  but 
is  much  less  expensive,  and  tar  more  wholesome,  while  it  has 
the  advantage  of  being  very  expeditiously  prepared.  Gicat 
care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  mixing  with  it  too  large 
a proportion,  or  a coarse  quality  of  soda ; as  either  will  impai  t 
to  it  a far  from  agreeable  flavour. 

A GOOD  LIGHT  BUN. 

Break  quite  small  three  ounces  of  good  butter  into  a pound 
and  a quarter  of  flour,  stir  into  the  middle  of  these  a spoonful 
and  a quarter  of  solid,  well-purified  yeast,  mixed  with  some- 
thing more  than  a quarter-pint  of  warm  milk,  and  leave  it  to 
rise  before,  but  not  close  to  the  fire,  for  an  hour,  or  longer, 
should  it  not  then  appear  extremely  light.  Add  to  three  eggs, 
properly  whisked,  a few  spoonsful  of  warm  milk,  strain  and 
beat  them  to  the  bun ; next,  mix  with  it  six  ounces  of  pale 
brown  sugar,  six  of  well-cleaned  currants,  and  the  grated  rind 
of  a small  lemon,  or  some  nutmeg,  if  preferred  ; or,  in  lieu  of 
either,  slice  into  it  an  ounce  and  a half  of  candied  orange-rind. 
Let  it  again  rise  for  an  hour,  then  beat  it  up  l.ghtly  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  put  it  into  a buttered  pan,  and  bake  it  in  a brisk 
oven  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour.  An  additional  ounce  of 
butter  will  improve  it. 

Flour,  1 1 lb. ; yeast,  1 1 tablespoonful : 1 hour,  or  more.  Eggs, 
3 ; milk,  less  than  ^ pint ; sugar,  6 ozs. ; currants,  6 ozs. ; lemon- 
grate,  nutmeg,  or  candied  orange-rind,  at  pleasure : 1 hour. 
Baked  nearly  or  quite  an  hour  ; brisk  oven. 

COCOA-NUT  BISCUIT. 

(^Excellent.^ 

With  a pound  of  flour  mix  three  ounces  of  a sound  fresh 
cocoa-nut,  rasped  on  a fine  grater;  make  a leaven  as  for  the 
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bun  in  the  foregoing  receipt,  with  a large  tahlespoonful  of  good 
yeast,  and  about  the  third  of  a pint  of  warm  new  milk ; let  it 
stand  for  an  hour,  then  strew  over  and  mix  well  up  with  it  four 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar ; next,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  butter  in 

^ down  with  a few  spoonsful  of  cold 

milk  if  needful,  and  pour  it  to  a couple  of  well- whisked  eo-crg- 
with  these  make  the  other  ingredients  into  a very  light  douo-}f  let 
It  stand  from  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  an  hour,  and  bike  it 
about  the  same  time  in  a rather  quick  oven.  Two  ounces  more 
of  sugai,  one  of  butter,  and  two  of  candied  orange-rind,  sliced 
thin,  will  convert  this  into  a good  caA'e,  the  cocoa-nut  impartiiifi- 
great  richness  a“  well  as  flavour  to  the  mixture  : the  proportion 
ot  this  can  also  be  regulated  by  the  taste,  after  the  first  trial. 

hlour,  1 lb.  ; grated  cocoa-nut,  3 ozs.;  yeast,  1 /ar^e  table- 
spoonful ; milk,  i of  pint : 1 hour.  Pounded  sugar'  4 ozs.  • 
butter,  2 ozs. ; eggs,  2 ; little  milk : f-  to  1 hour.  Or ; sugar,  6 

ozs. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; candied  orange-rind,  2 ozs. ; baked  nearly 
or  quite  an  hour. 


MOST  EXCELLENT  BUNS. 

Work  into  half  a pound  of  flour  three  ounces  of  butter,  until 
It  is  quite  m crumbs  ; mix  thoroughly  with  them  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  the  slightest  pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce,  or  rather  more,  of 
candied  orange  or  lemon  rind,  shred  extremely  small,  and  a 
little  grateci  nutmeg ; to  these  pour  boiling  a sma//  teacupful  of 
cream,  or  of  milk  when  this  cannot  be  had ; mix  them  a little 
and  acM  immediately  two  eggs,  leaving  out  the  white  of  one* 
and  when  the  whole  is  well  mingled,  dust  over,  and  beat  well 
into  It,  less  than  half  a teaspoonfui  of  good  carbonate  of  soda, 
pertectly  tree  from  lumps;  rub  an  oven-tin  with  butter,  drop 
the  buns  upon  it  with  a spoon,  and  send  them  to  a moderate 
o\en.  When  they  are  firm  to  the  touch  in  every  part  and 
well  coloured  underneath,  they  are  done.  Pliey  resemble  good 
cakes,  it  properly  made,  although  in  reality  they  are  not  rich : 
to  render  them  so  the  proportion  of  sugar  and  of  butter  can 
be  increased,  and  currants  added  also.  It  is  immaterial,  we 
find,  whether  they  be  put  into  the  oven  as  soon  as  they  are 
mixed,  01  an  hour  afterwards.  They  are  equally  light. 

^ Iioiir,  2 lb. ; butter,  3 ozs.  ; sugar,  4 ozs.  ; candied  orano^e- 
ind,  1 oz.  or  more;  grated  nutmeg ; cream  (or  milk)  \ fimall 
teacupful ; egg-yollp  2,  white  1 ; good  carbonate  of  soda  about 
a third  of  teaspoonfui : 15  to  25  minutes,  moderate  oven. 

05;S-.  — These  proportions  make  just  a dozen  of  small  buns. 

M M 
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A GALETTE. 

The  galette  is  a favourite  cake  in  France,  and  may  be  made 
rich,  and  comparatively  delicate,  or  quite  common,  by  using 
more  or  less  butter  for  it,  and  by  augmenting  or  diminishing  the 
size.  Work  lightly  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  good  butter 
into  a pound  of  flour,  add  a large  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  make 
these  into  a paste  with  the  yolks  of  a couple  of  eggs  mixed  with 
a small  cupful  of  good  cream,  should  it  be  at  hand  ; if  not,  with 
water ; roll  this  into  a complete  round,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick ; score  it  in  small  diamonds,  brush  yolk  of  egg  over  the 
top,  and  bake  the  galette  for  about  half  an  hour  in  a tolerably 
brisk  oven:  it  is  usually  eaten  hot,  but  is  served  cold  also.  An 
ounce  of  sifted  sugar  is  sometimes  added  to  it. 

A good  galette : flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  f lb.  ^ salt,  1 saltspoonful ; 
yolks  of  eggs,  2 ; cream,  small  cupful : baked  | hour.  Common, 
galette : flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  | to  1 lb. ; no  eggs. 

CORNISH  HEAVY  CAKE. 

Mix  with  a pound  and  a half  of  flour,  ten  ounces  of  well- 
cleaned  currants,  and  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt ; make  these 
into  a smooth  paste  with  clotted  cream  (any  which  is  very  thick 
will  do),  roll  the  cake  until  it  is  an  inch  and  a quarter  in  depth, 
and  bake  it  thoroughly  in  a quick  oven,  after  having  scored 
the  top. 

Flour,  U lb.;  currants,  10  ozs. ; salt,  small  teaspoonful; 
clotted,  or  very  thick  cream,  f to  full  pint : 35  to  45  minutes, 
brisk  oven. 


FLEED  OR  FLEAD  CAKES. 

These  are  very  much  served  as  a tea-cake  at  the  tables  of  the 
superior  order  of  Kentish  farmers.  For  the  mode  of  making 
them,  proceed  as  for  flead-crust  (see  Chapter  XVI.) ; cut  the 
cakes  small  with  a round  cutter,  and  leave  them  more  than  half 
an  inch  thick : if  well  made  they  will  rise  much  in  the  oven, 
liake  them  rather  quickly,  but  keep  them  pale. 

ilour,  2 lbs.;  flead,  1|-  lb.;  butter,  6 ozs.:  baked  10  to  15 
minutes. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET  BISCUITS. 

Mix  with  a couple  of  pounds  of  sifted  flour  of  the  very  best 
quality,  three  ounces  of  good  butter,  and  Work  it  into  the 
smallest  possible  crumbs ; add  four  ounces  of  fine,  dry,  sifted 
sugar,  and  make  them  into  a firm  paste  with  new  milk ; beat 
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this  forcibly  for  some  minutes  with  the  rolling-pin,  and  when  it 
IS  extremely  smooth  roll  it  the  third  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  with 
a small  square  cutter,  and  bake  the  biscuits  in  a very  slow  oven 
until  they  are  crisp  to  the  centre:  no  part  of  them  should 
remain  soft.  Half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  said  to 
improve  them  but  we  have  not  put  it  to  the  test.  Caraway- 
seeds  can  be  added  when  the/  are  liked. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; new  milk,  1 pint, 
or  moie  : biscuits  slowly  baked  until  crisp. 


GOOD  captain’s  BISCUITS. 

Make  some  fine  white  flour  into  a smooth  paste  with  new 

srnall  balls ; roll,  and  afterwards  pull  them 
^ 1 u possible  .*  prick  them  all  over,  and 

cake  them  in  a somewhat  brisk  oven  from  ten  to  twelve 
mmutes. 


THE  colonel’s  BISCUITS. 

^ Mix  a slight  pinch  of  salt  with  some  fine  sifted  flour : make  it 
into  a very  smooth  paste  with  thin  cream,  and  bake  the  biscuits ' 
gcmtly,  after  having  prepared  them  for  the  oven  like  those 
wmich  precede.  Store  them  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  in  a dry 
canister,  to  preserve  them  crisp  : they  are  excellent. 


AUNT  charlotte’s  BISCUITS. 

These  biscuits,  which  are  very  simple  and  wholesome,  may 

7 do^igh  as  good  white  bread,  with  the 

addition  of  from  half  to  a whole  ounce  of  butter  to  the  pound, 
kneaded  into  it  after  it  has  risen.  Break  the  butter  small, 
spread  out  the  dough  a little,  knead  it  in  well  and  equally,  and 
leave  it  for  about  half  an  hour  ; then  roll  it  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  prick  it  well  all  over,  cut  out  the  biscuits,  and  bake 
them  m a moderate  oven  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes:  they 
q^iite  through,  but  not  deeply  coloured. 

White-bread  dough,  2 lbs. ; butter,  1 to  2 ozs. ; to  rise  h hour. 
Baked  in  moderate  oven  10  to  15  minutes. 

•n  biscuits  by  themselves,  proceed  as  for 

Bordyke  bread ; but  use  new  milk  for  them,  and  work  three 
ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  flour  before  the  yeast  is 
added.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
CONFECTIONARY. 


TO  CLARIFY  SUGAR. 

It  is  an  economy  to  use  at  once  the  very  best  sugar  for  confec- 
tionary in  general,  for  when  highly  refined  it  needs  little  or  no 
clarifying,  even  for  the  most  delicate  purposes  ; and  the  coarser 
kinds  lose  considerable  weight  in  the  process.  Break  it  into 
large  lumps,  and  put  it  into  a very  clean  preserving  pan  ; mea- 
sure for  each  pound  a pint  of  spring  water  if  it  he  intended  for 
syrup,  but  less  than  half  that  quantity  for  candying  or  making 
haiTey-Stigar.  Beat  first  apart  (but  not  to  a strong  froth),  and 
afterwards  with  the  water,  about  half  the  white  of  an  egg  for 
six  pounds  of  sugar,  unless  it  should  be  very  common,  when 
twice  as  much  may  be  used.  When  they  are  well  mixed  pour 
them  over  the  sugar,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is  nearly  dissolved; 
then  stir  the  whole  thoroug)ily,  and  place  it  over  a gentle  fire, 
hut  do  not  disturb  it  after  the  scum  begins  to  gather  on  the  top ; 
let  it  boil  for  five  minutes,  then  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  and 
■\vhen  it  has  stood  a couple  of  minutes  clear  off  the  scum  entirely, 
with  a skimmer ; set  the  pan  again  over  the  fire,  and  when  the 
sugar  begins  to  boil  throw  in  a little  cold  water,  which  has  been 
reserved  for  the  purpose  from  the  quantity  first  measured,  and 
repeat  the  skimming  until  the  syrup  is  very  clear;  it  may  theii 
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cka?pa“  fo&t  bSt’  ” “ " 

For  syrup:  sugar,  6 lbs.;  water,  3 quarts;  h white  of  1 ec-o- 
m?uutes‘?‘^^“°’  ® pints;  5 tofo 

TO  BOIL  SUGAR  FROM  SYRUP  TO  CANDY,  OR  TO  CARAMEL. 

The  technicalities  by  which  confectioners  distinguish  the  dif- 
sugar-boiling,  seem  to  us  calculated  rather  to 
puzzle  than  to  assist  the  reader;  and  Ave  shall,  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  such  plain  English  terms  as  maV  suffic^  we  W 
to  explain  them.  After  having  boiled  a certain  time,  the  length 

Avhich  will  111  a measure  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  su^ar 

as  well  as  on  the  quantity  of  ivater  added,  it  becomes  a thin 

syrup,  and  will  scarcely  form  a short  thread  if  a drop  be  pressed 

between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  they  are  then  d?awn  anart- 

from  five  to  ten  minutes  more  of  rapid  boiling  will  brino-  in  a 

//ucA- syrup,  and  when  this  degree  is  reached  the  thread  mL  be 

drawn  from  one  hand  to  the  other  at  some  length  without  break- 

ing;  but  Its  appearance  in  dropping  from  the  skimmer  ivill  per" 

haps  best  denote  its  being  at  this  point,  as  it  hangs  in  a soft  of 

mg  as  It  falls.  After  this  the  sugar  will  soon  begin  to  whiten 

and  to  form  large  bubbles  in  the  pan,  when,  if  it  be  intended 

for  barley-sugar,  or  caramel,  some  lemon-juice  or  other  acid 

must  be  added  to  it,  to  prevent  its  graining  or  becojnincr  surrar 

again ; h\xi  if  wanted  to  candy,  it  must  be  stirred  without  ceas- 

mg  until  It  rises  almost  to  the  top  of  the  pan,  in  one  larffe  Avhite 

mass,  when  it  must  be  used  immediately  or  laded  mit  into 

paper  cases  or  on  to  dishes,  with  the  utmost  expedition  as 

passes  m an  instant  almost,  from  this  state  to  one  in  which  it 

foims  a sort  ot  powder,  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  add 

^vater,  to  stir  It  until  dissolved,  and  to  reboil  it  to  tlm  proper 

point.  For  barley-sugar  likewise  it  must  be  constantlv  stirred 

and  carefully  watched  after  the  lemon-juice  is  added.  ^A  small 

quantity  should  be  dropped  from  time  to  time  into  a large  basin 

of  cold  w ater  by  those  w^ho  are  inexperienced  in  the  process  • 

when  m falling  into  this  it  makes  a bubbling  noise,  and  if  S 

out  immediately  after  it  snaps  clean  between  the  teeth  wittut 

^sticking  to  them,  It  must  be  poured  out  imtantly : if  wanted  for 

^ugar-spmnmg  the  pan  must  be  plunged  as  quikly  as  nossilS 
into  a vessel  of  cold  water.  quicmy  as  possible 
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CARAMEL. 

(The  quickest  way?) 

Put  into  a brass  skillet,  or  preserving  pan,  some  sifted  sugar 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  stir  it  softly  with  a wooden  spoon  or 
spatula,  over  a very  gentle  fire  until  it  has  become  liquid ; a 
pale  or  a deep  tint  may  then  be  given  to  it,  according  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required:  so  soon  as  it  is  entirely 
melted,  and  looks  clear,  it  is  ready  for  use.  French  cooks 
glaze  small  pastry  by  just  dipping  the  surface  into  it ; and  they 
use  it  also  for  nougat^  and  other  confectionary,  though  it  is  not 
in  general  quite  so  brilliant  as  that  which  is  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding receipt.  When  the  sugar  first  begins  to  melt  it  should  be 
stirred  only  just  in  that  part,  or  it  will  not  be  equally  coloured. 

BARLEY-SUGAR. 

Add  to  three  pounds  of  highly-refined  sugar  one  pint  and  a 
quarter  of  spring  water,  with  sufficient  white  of  egg  to  clarify  it 
in  the  manner  directed  in  the  last  page  but  one ; pour  to  it, 
when  it  begins  to  whiten,  and  to  be  very  thick,  a dessertspoonful 
of  the  strained  juice  of  a fresh  lemon ; and  boil  it  quickly  until  it 
is  at  the  point  which  we  have  indicated  above.  A few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon  may  be  added  to  it,  just  as  it  is  taken  fi'om  the 
fire.  Pour  it  on  to  a marble  slab,  or  on  to  a shallow  dish  which 
has  been  slightly  oiled,  or  rubbed  with  a morsel  of  fresh  butter; 
and  when  it  begins  to  harden  at  the  edges  form  it  into  sticks, 
lozenges,  balls,  or  any  ether  shapes  at  pleasure.  While  it  is 
still  liquid  it  may  be  used  for  various  purposes,  such  as  Chan- 
tilly baskets,  palace  bonbons,  des  croques-en-bouches*  cerises  au 
caramel^  &c. : for  these  the  vessel  containing  it  must  be  sot  into 
a pan  of  water,  and  it  must  again  be  liquefied  with  a very  gentle 
degree  of  heat  should  it  cool  too  quickly.  As  it  soon  dissolves 
il  exposed  to  damp,  it  should  be  put  into  very  dry  canisters  as 
soon  as  it  is  cold,  and  these  should  be  kept  in  a dry  place. 

Best  sugar,  3 lbs.;  water,  I5  pint;  white  of  egg,  i of  1 ; lemon- 
juice,  1 dessertspoonful. 


NOUGAT. 

This  is  a preparation  of  barley  sugar,  and  almonds,  filberts, 
or  pistachio-nuts,  of  which  good  confectioners,  both  foreign  and 

• These  are  formed  of  small  cakes,  roasted  chestnuts,  and  various  other  things, 
just  dipped  singly  into  the  barley-sugar,  and  then  arranged  in  good  lorin  and 
joined  in  a mould,  from  wliich  they  are  turned  out  for  table. 
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English,  make  a great  variety  of  highly  ornamental  dishes.  We 
must,  however,  confine  our  directions  to  the  most  common  and 
simple  mode  of  serving  it.  Blanch  twelve  ounces  of  fine  Jor- 
dan almonds  in  the  usual  way,  wipe  them  very  dry,  split  them 
in  halv^es,  and  spread  them  upon  tins  or  dishes  ; dry  them  in  a 
very  gentle  oven,  without  allowing  them  to  brown ; or  if  the 
flavour  be  liked  better  so,  let  ^hem  be  equally  coloured  to  a pale 
gold  tint : they  should  then  be  often  turned  while  in  the  oven. 
Boil  to  barley  sugar  in  a small  preserving  pan  six  ounces  of 
highly-refined  sugar,  throw  in  the  almonds,  mix  them  with  it 
well  without  breaking  them,  turn  the  nougat  on  to  a dish  sliffhtlv 
rubbed  with  oil,  spread  it  out  quickly,  mark  it  into  squares,  and 
cut  It  before  it  is  cold  or  pour  it  into  a mould,  and  with  an 
oiled  lemon  spread  it  quickly,  and  very  thin  over  it,  and  turn  it 
out  when  cool.  It  must  at  all  times  be  carefully  preserved  from 
damp ; and  should  be  put  into  a dry  tin  box  as  soon  as  it  is  cold. 

biigar,  6 ozs. ; almonds,  12  ozs. 

Another,  and  more  expeditious  way  of  making  it,  is  to  boil 
to  caramel  without  any  water,  as  directed  at  pave 
534.  the  proportion  of  almonds  can  be  diminished  at  pleasure 
but  the  nougat  should  always  be  well  filled  with  them. 

GINGER  CANDY. 

Break  a pound  of  highly-refined  sugar  into  lumps,  put  it  into 
a preserving  pan,  and  pour  over  it  about  the  third  of  a pint  of 
spring  water;  let  it  stand  until  the  sugar  is  nearly  dissolved 
thpset  itovera  perfectly  clear  fire,  and  boil  it  until  it  becomes  a 
ttiin  syrup.  Have  ready  in  a large  cup  a teaspoonful  of  the  very 
best  ginger  m powder;  mix  it  smoothly  and  gradually  with  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  the  syrup,  and  then  stir  it  well  into  the 
whole.  Watch  the  mixture  carefully,  keep  it  stirred,  and  drop 
It  often  from  a spoon  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  of  boiling  it  has 
reached.^  When  it  begins  to  fall  in  Jlakes,  throw  in  the  freshly- 
grated  rind  of  a very  large  lemon,  or  of  two  small  ones,  and 
work  the  sugar  round  quickly  as  it  is  added.  The  candy  must 
now  be  stirred  constantly  until  it  is  done:  this  will  be  when  it 
falls  in  a mass  from  the  spoon,  and  does  not  sitik  when  placed 
in  a 'Small  heap  on  a dish.  It  must  be  poured,  or  laded  out  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  when  ready,  or  it  will  fall  quite  into 
powder.  If  this  should  happen,  a litt.e  water  must  be  added  to 
it,  and  it  must  be  reboiled  to  the  proper  point.  *The  candy  if 
dropped  in  cakes  upon  cold  dishes,  may  be  moved  off  without 
difficulty  before  it  is  thoroughly  cold,  but  it  must  not  be  touched 
while  quite  hot,  or  it  will  break. 
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Sugar,  highly  refined,  1 lb.;  water,  i of  a pint;  ginger, 

1 teaspoonful ; rind  of  1 large  lemon. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  CANDY. 

Beat  in  three  quarters  of  a pint,  or  rather  more,  of  water, 
about- the  fourth  part  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  pour  it  on 
two  pounds  of  the  best  sugar  broken  into  lumps.  AVhen  it  has 
stood  a little  time,  place  it  over  a very  clear  fire,  and  let  it  boil 
for  a few  minutes,  then  set  it  on  one  side,  until  the  scum  has 
subsided;  clear  it  off,  and  boil  the  sugar  until  it  is  very  thick, 
then  strew  in  by  degrees  three  ounces  of  the  petals  of  the  orange- 
blossom,  weighed  after  they  are  picked  from  their  stems.  ^ Con- 
tinue to  stir  the  candy  until  it  rises  in  one  white  mass  in  the 
pan,  then  pour  it  into  small  paper  cases,  or  on  to^  dishes,  and 
follow  for  it  precisely  the  same  directions  as  are  given  for  the 
ginger-candy  in  the  preceding  receipt.  The  orange-flowers  will 
turn  brown  if  thrown  too  soon  into  the  syrup:  it  should  be  more 
than  three  parts  boiled  when  they  are  added.  They  must  be 
gathered  on  the  day  they  are  wanted  for  use,  as  they  become 
soon  discoloured  from  keeping. 

Sugar,  2 lbs. ; water,  f pint ; white  of  egg ; orange-blos- 
soms, 3 ozs. 

ORANGE-FLOWER  CANDY. 

(^Another  Receipt.) 

The  French,  who  are  very  fond  of  the  delicious  flavour  of  the 
orange-blossom,  leave  the  petals  in  the  candy;  but  a more  deli- 
cate confection,  to  English  taste,  is  made  as  follows : — Throw 
the  orange-flowers  into  the  syrup  when  it  has  boiled  about  ten 
minutes,  and  after  they  have  simmered  in  it  for  five  more,  pour 
the  whole  out,  and  leave  them  to  infuse  until  the  following  day, 
or  even  longer,  if  more  convenient ; then  bring  the  syrup  to 
the  point  of  boiling,  strain  it  from  the  blossoms  through  a 
muslin,  and  finish  it  by  the  foregoing  receipt. 

COCOA-NUT  CANDY. 

Hasp  very  fine  a sound  fresh  cocoa-nut,  spread  it  on  a dish, 
and  let  it  dry  naturally  for  two  or  three  days,  as  it  will  not  bear 
the  heat  of  an  oven,  and  is  too  oily  for  use  when  freshly  broken. 
Four  ounces  of  it  will  be  sufficient  for  a pound  ot  sugar  tor 
most  tastes,  but  more  can  be  used  at  pleasure.  Boil  the  sugar  as 
for  the  orange-flower  candy,  and  when  it  begins  to  be  very 
thick  and  white  strew  in  the  nut,  stir  and  mix  it  well^  and 
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do  not  quit  it  for  an  instant  until  it  is  finished.  The  pan 
s lould  not  be  placed  upon  the  fire  but  over  it,  as  the  nut  is 
liable  to  burn  with  too  fierce  a heat. 

For  almond-candy  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  let 
the  almonds,  either  whole  or  split,  be  perfectly  well  dried  in 
a gentle  oven,  and  do  not  throw  them  into  the  sugar  until  it 
approaches  the  candying  point. 


PALACE-BONEONS. 

Take  some  fine  fresh  candied  orange-rind,  or  citron,  clear  off 
the  sugar  that  adheres  to  it,  cut  it  into  inch-squares,  stick  these 
singly  on  the  prong  of  a silver  fork,  or  on  osier-twigs,  dip 
them  into  liquid  barley-sugar,  and  place  them  on  a dish  rubbed 

possible  quantity  of  very  pure  salad  oil. 
nben  cold,  put  them  into  tin  boxes  or  canisters  well  dried 
with  paper  between  each  layer.  ’ 


EVERTON  TOFFIE. 

^ brass  skillet,  if  at  hand,  three  ounces  of  very 
iresh  butter,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  just  melted  add  a pound 
of  brown  sugar  of  moderate  quality;  keep  these  stirred 
gently  oyer  a very  clear  fire  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  or 
until  a little  of  the  mixture,  dropped  into  a basin  of  cold 
water,  breaks  clean  _ between  the  teeth  without  stickino-  to 
them : when  it  is  boiled  to  this  point,  it  must  be  poured°  out 
immediately,  or  it  will  burn.  The  grated  rind  of  a lemon, 
added  when  the  toffie  is  half  done,  improves  it  much  ; or  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  moistened  with  a little 
of  tue  other  ingredients,  as  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
then  stirred  to  the  whole,  will  vary  it  pleasantly  to  many  tastes, 
I he  real  Lverton  toffie  is  made,  we  apprehend,  with  a ' much 
larger  proportion  of  butter,  but  it  is  the  less  wholesome  on  that 
very  account.  If  dropped  upon  dishes  first  rubbed  with  a 
buttered  paper,  the  tolfie  when  cold  can  be  raised  from  them 
easily. 

L utter,  3 oz*s. ; sugar,  1 lb. : 15  to  18  minutes. 


TOFFIE.  (another  WAY.) 

Boil  together  a pound  of  sugar  and  five  ounces  of  butter  for 
twenty  minutes;  then  stir  in  two  ounces  of  almonds  blanched, 
divided,  and  thoroughly  dried  in  a slow  oven,  or  before  the  fire. 
Let  the  toffie  boil  after  they  are  added,  till  it  crackles  when 
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dropped  into  cold  water,  and  snaps  between  the  teeth  without 
sticking. 

Sugar,  1 lb. ; butter,  5 ozs. ; almonds,  2 ozs. : 20  to  30 
minutes. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS. 

Throw  into  a well  heated  metal  mortar  from  two  to  four 
ounces  of  the  best  quality  of  cake-chocolate,  broken  small,  and 
pound  it  with  a warm  pestle  until  it  resembles  a smooth  paste, 
or  very  thick  batter ; then  add  an  equal  weight  of  sugar,  in  the 
finest  powder,  and  beat  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  blended. 
Roll  the  mixture  into  small  balls,  lay  them  upon  sheets  of 
writing  paper  or  upon  clean  dishes,  and  take  them  off  when 
they  are  nearly  cold.  The  tops  may  be  covered  with  white 
nonpareil  comfits,  or  the  drops  may  be  shaken  in  a paper  con- 
taining some  of  these,  and  entirely  encrusted  with  them  ; but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  will  not  adhere  to  them  after  they 
become  hard.  More  or  less  sugar  can  be  worked  into  the  cho- 
colate according  to  the  taste ; and  a Wedgwood  mortar  may  be 
used  for  it  when  no  other  is  at  hand,  but  one  of  bell-metal  will 
answer  the  purpose  better. 

CHOCOLATE  ALMONDS. 

When  the  chocolate  has  been  softened,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  proportion  of  sugar,  as  directed  in  the  foregoing  receipt, 
enclose  singly  in  small  portions  of  it  some  almonds  previously 
well  dried,  or  even  slightly  coloured  in  the  oven,  after  having 
been  blanched.  Roll  them  very  smooth  in  the  hand,  and  cover 
them  with  the  comfits,  or  form  them  like  the  almond  shamrocks 
of  page  543.  Filberts  and  pistachio- nuts  may  be  substituted 
for  the  almonds  with  good  effect ; but  they  also  must  be  per- 
fectly dry. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
DESSERT - DISHES. 


MELANGE  OF  FRUIT. 

Heap  a dessert-dish  quite  high  with  alternate  layers  of  fine 
fresh  strawberries  stripped  from  the  stalks,  white  and  red 
currants,  and  white  or  red  raspberries  ; strew  each  layer  plenti- 
fully with  sifted  sugar,  and  just  before  the  dish  is  sent  to  table, 
pour  equally  over  the  top  a glass  and  a half  of  brandy,  or,  if 
preferred,  the  same  quantity,  or  rather  more,  of  white  wine, 
mixed  with  the  strained  juice  of  one  small,  or  of  half  a large 
lemon.  Currants  by  themselves  are  excellent  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  strawberries  also.  The  fruit  should  be  gently  stirred 
with  a spoon  when  it  is  served.  Each  variety  must  be  picked 
with  great  nicety  from  the  stalks.  The  brandy  would,  we 
think,  be  less  to  the  general  taste  in  this  country  than  the  wine. 

FRUIT  EN  CHEMISE,  OR  PERLE. 

Select  for  this  dish  very  fine  bunches  of  red  and  white 
currants,  large  ripe  cherries,  and  gooseberries  of  different 
colours,  and  strawberries  or  raspberries  very  freshly  gathered. 
^Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  with  about  half  as  much  cold 
I water,  dip  the  fruit  into  this  mixture,  drain  it  on  a sieve  for  an 
ilinstant,  and  then  roll  it  in  fine  sifted  sugar  until  it  is  covered  in 
every  part ; give  it  a gentle  shake,  and  lay  it  on  sheets  of  white 
jpaper  to  dry.  In  England,  thin  gum-water  is  sometimes  used, 
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we  believe,  for  this  dish,  instead  of  the  v;hite  of  egg ; we  give, 
however,  the  French  method  of  preparing  it.  It  will  dry 
gradually  in  a warm  room,  or  a sunny  window,  in  the  course  of 
three  or  four  hours. 


PEACH  SALAD. 

Pare  and  slice  half  a dozen  fine  ripe  peaches,  arrange  them  in 
a dish,  strew  them  with  pounded  sugar,  and  pour  over  them 
two  or  three  glasses  of  champagne : other  wine  may  be  used,  but 
this  is  best.  Persons  who  prefer  brandy  can  substitute  it  for 
wine.  The  quantity  of  sugar  must  be  proportioned  to  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  fruit. 

ORANGE  SALAD. 

Take  off  the  outer  rinds,  and  then  strip  away  entirely  the 
white  inside  skin  from  some  fine  China  oranges ; slice  them  thin, 
and  remove  the  pips  as  this  is  done ; strew  over  them  plenty  of 
white  sifted  sugar,  and  pour  on  them  a glass  or  more  of  brandy : 
when  the  sugar  is  dissolved  serve  the  oranges.  In  France  ripe 
pears  of  superior  quality  are  sometimes  sliced  in  with  the  oranges. 
Powdered  sugar-candy  used  instead  of  sugar,  is  an  improvement 
in  this  salad;  and  the  substitution  of  port,  sherry,  or  hladeira 
for  the  brandy  is  often  considered  so.  The  fruit  may  be  used 
without  being  pared,  and  a little  cuirasseau  or  any  other  liqueur 
may  be  added  to  the  brandy ; or  this  last,  when  umnised,  may 
be  burned  after  it  is  poured  on  the  oranges. 

COMPOTE  OF  ORANGES. 

{A  Hebrew  diah.) 

After  having  pared  and  stripped  the  white  inner  rind  from 
some  fine  oranges,  pull  them  into  quarters,  arrange  them  neatly 
in  a dish,  and  just  before  they  are  sent  to  table  pour  over  them 
some  rich  syrup,  and  garnish  the  whole  tastefully  Avith  preserved 
citron  cut  in  thin  slices.  Half  a pint  of  syrup  will  be  sufficient 
for  a large  number  of  oranges : it  \Amuld  be  improved,  AA^e  think, 
if  the  rind  of  one,  pared  A’ery  thin,  AA^ere  infused  in  it  for  an  hour 
before  it  is  used.  This  is  one  of  the  receipts  which  we  have  not 
considered  it  needful  to  prove. 

ORANGES  W^ARMED. 

Place  them  in  a Dutch  oven  at  a considerable  distance  from 
the  fire,  and  keep  them  constantly  turned : they  should  be  only 
just  Avarmed  through.  Fold  them  in  a napkin  AA'hen  done, 
and  send  them^  immediately  to  table.  This  mode  of  treating 
them  is  said  to  improve  greatly  the  flaAmur  of  the  oranges. 
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BLACK  CAPS  PAR  EXCELLENCE. 

Cut  a 4ozen  fine  Norfolk  bifiins  in  two  without  paring  them 
scoop  out  the  cores,  and  fill  the  cavities  with  thin  strips  of  fresh 
lemon-rind  and  with  candied  orange-peel.  Cover  the  bottom 
of  a flat  shallow  tin  with  a thick  layer  of  fine  pale  brown  sugar, 
press  the  two  halves  of  each  apple  together,  and  place  them 
closely  in  the  tin  ; pour  half  a bottle  of  raisin  or  of  any  other 
sweet  \yine  over  them,  and  be  careful  to  moisten  the  tops  of  all  ; 
sift  white  sugar  thickly  on  them,  and  set  the  tin  into  a very  hot 
oven  at  first,  that  the  outsides  of  the  apples  may  catch  or  become 
black;  then  draw  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  bake  them 
gently  until  they  are  soft  quite  through ; they  will  resemble  a 
rich  sweetmeat  when  done,  and  will  remain  good  for  many  days. 
The  Norfolk  biffin  anss\  ers  for  this  dish  far  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  apple,  but  the  winter  queening,  and  some  few  firm 
sorts  beside,  can  be  used  for  it  with  fair  success.  These  for 
variety  may  be  cored  without  being  divided,  and  filled  with 
orange  marmalade.  The  black  caps  served  hot,  as  a second 
course  dish,  are  excellent. 

Norfolk  biffins,  12;  rinds  fresh  lemons,  1 to  2;  candied 
orange-rind,  2 to  3 ozs.;  pale  brown  sugar,  ^ lb.;  raisin  or  other 
■wine,  I bottle;  little  sifted  sugar : f to  1 hour,  or  more. 

NORMANDY  PIPPINS. 

To  one  pound  of  the  apples,  jiut  one  quart  of  water  and  six 
ounces  of  sugar ; let  them  simmer  gently  for  three  hours,  or  more 
should  they  not  be  perfectly  tender.  A few  strips  of  fresh  lemon- 
peel  and  a very  few  cloves  are  by  some  persons  considered  agree- 
able additions  to  the  syrup. 

Dried  Normandy  pippins,  1 lb. ; water,  1 quart ; sugar,  6 ozs.: 

3 to  4 hours. 

Obs.  —These  pippins,  if  steAved  with  care,  will  be  com^erted 
into  a rich  confection : they  may  be  served  hot  in  a border  of 
rice,  as  a second  course  dish. 

STEWED  PRUNEAUX  DE  TOURS,  OR  TOURS  DRIED  PLUMS. 

These  plums,  Avhich  resemble  in  form  small  dried  Norfolk 
biffins,  make  a delicious  compote  : tliey  are  also  excellent  served 
dry.  In  France  they  are  stewed  until  tender  in  equal  parts  of  w'ater, 
and  of  the  light  red  Avine  of  the  country,  with  about  four  ounces 
of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit:  Avhen  port  wine  is  used  for  them 
a smaller  proportion  of  it  Avili  suffice.  The  sugar  should  not  be 
added  in  stewing  any  dried  fruits  until  they  are  at  least  half- 
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done,  as  they  will  not  soften  by  any  means  so  easily  in  syrup  as 
in  unsweetened  liquid. 

Dried  plums,  1 lb. ; water,  | pint,  and  light  claret,  ^ pint,  or 
water,  f pint,  and  port  wine,  5 pint ; 1 2 hour.  Sugar,  4 ozs. : 
1 hour,  or  more. 

Obs. — Common  French  plums  are  stewed  in  the  same  way, 
with  or  without  wine.  A little  experience  will  teach  the  cook 
the  exact  quantity  of  liquid  and  of  sugar  which  they  require. 


BAKED  COMPOTE  OP  APPLES. 

(Our  little  lady's  receipti) 

Put  into  a wide  Nottingham  jar,  with  a cover,  two  quarts  of  ’ 
golden  pippins,  or  of  the  small  apple  which  resembles  them  in 
appearance,  called  the  orange  pippin  (this  is  very  plentiful  in 
the  county  of  Kent),  pared  and  cored,  but  without  being  di- 
vided; strew  amongst  them  some  small  strips  of  very  thin  fresh 
lemon-rind,  throw  on  them,  nearly  at  the  top , half  a pound  of 
good  Lisbon  sugar,  and  set  the  jar,  with  the  cover  tied  on,  for 
some  hours,  or  for  a night,  into  a very  slow  oven.  The  apples 
will  be  extremely  good,  if  not  too  quickly  baked  : they  should 
remain  entire,  but  be  perfectly  tender,  and  clear  in  appearance. 
Add  a little  lemon-juice  when  the  season  is  far  advanced. 

^ Apples,  2 quarts ; rind,  quite  small  lemon ; sugar,  ^ lb. : 1 
night  in  slow  oven ; or  some  hours  baking  in  a very  gentle  one. 

^ Obs. — These  apples  may  be  served  hot  as  a second  course 
dish;  or  cold,  with  a boiled  custard  poured  round  or  over 
them.  They  will  likewise  answer  admirably  to  fill  Gabrielles 
pudding.,  or  a vol-au-veiit  a la  creme.,  or  the  creamed  toute  im^ 
periale,  for  which  see  Appendix. 

TO  BAKE  PEARS. 

Wipe  some  large  sound  iron  pears,  arrange  them  on  a dish 
with  the  stalk  end  upwards,  put  them  into  the  oven  after  the 
bread  is  drawn,  and  let  them  remain  all  night.  If  well  baked, 
they  will  be  excellent,  very  sweet,  and  juicy,  and  much  finer  in 
flavour  than  those  which  are  stewed  or  baked  with  sugar : the 
bon  Chretien  pear  also  is  delicious  baked  thus. 


STEWED  PEARS. 

^ Pare,  cut  in  halves,  and  core  a dozen  fine  irou  pears,  put  them 
into  a close  shutting  stew-pan  ivith  some  thin  strips  of  leinon- 
rnu , half  a pound  of  sugar,  in  lumps,  as  much  water  as  will 
near  y cover  them,  and  should  a veiy  bright  colour  be  cTesired,  a 
ozen  grams  of  cochineal,  bruised,  and  tied  in  a muslin ; stew  the 
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fruit  as  gently  as  possible,  from  four  to  six  hours,  or  Wer 
should  it  not  be  very  tender.  The  Chamontel  pear,  which 
sometimes  falls  in  large  quantities  before  it  is  ripe,  is  excellent, 

II  hrst  baked  until  tolerably  tender,  and  then  stewed  in  a thin 
syrup. 


BOILED  CHESTNUTS. 

Make  a slight  incision  in  the  outer  skin  only,  of  each  chest- 
nut, to  prevent  its  bursting,  and  when  all  are  done,  throw  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  about  a dessertspoonful  of  salt 
to  the  half  gallon.  Some  chestnuts  will  require  to  be  boiled 
nearly  or  quite  an  hour,  others  little  more  than  half  the  time; 
the  cook  should  try  them  occasionally,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
soft  through,  drain  them,  wipe  them  in  a coarse  cloth,  and  send 
them  to  table  quickly  in  a hot  napkin. 

ROASTED  CHESTNUTS. 

The  best  mode  of  preparing  these  is  to  roast  them,  as  in 
Spain,  in  a coffee-roaster,  after  having  first  boiled  them  from 
seven  to  ten  minutes,  and  wiped  them  dry.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to^  cool,  and  will  require  but  from  ten  to  fifteen 
^minutes  roasting.  They  may,  when  more  convenient,  be 
finished  over  the  fire  as  usual,  or  in  a Dutch  or  common  oven, 
but  in  all  cases  the  previous  boiling  will  be  found  an  improve- 
ment. Never  omit  to  cut  the  rind  of  each  nut  slightly  before 
it  is  cooked.  Serve  the  chestnuts  very  hot  in  a napkin,  and 
send  salt  to  table  with  them. 


ALMOND  SHAMROCKS. 

{V ery  good,  and  very  pretty.) 

Whisk  the  white  of  a very  fresh  egg  to  a froth  sufficiently 
solid  to  remain  standing  in  high  points  when  dropped  from  the 
whisk ; work  into  it  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
very  fine  dry  sifted  sugar,  or  more  should  it  be  needed,  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  a consistency  in  which  it  can  be  worked 
with  the  fingers.  Have  ready  some  fine  Jordan  almonds  which 
have  been  blanched,  and  thoroughly  dried  at  the  mouth  of  the 
oven ; roll  each  of  these  in  a small  portion  of  icing  until  it  is 
equally  covered,  and  of  good  form ; then  lay  them  on  sheets  of 
thick  writing  paper,  placing  three  together  in  the  form  of  the 
shamrock,  or  trefoil,  with  a small  bit  of  sugar  twisted  from  the 
centre  almond  to  form  the  stalk.  When  all  are  ready,  set  them 
into  a very  slow  oven  for  twenty  miuLites  or  longer;  they 
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should  become  quite  firm  without  taking  any  colour.  They 
make  an  excellent  and  very  ornamental  dish.  To  give  them 
flavour  and  variety,  use  for  them  sugar  which  has  been  rasped 
on  the  rinds  of  some  sound  lemons,  or  Seville  oranges,  or  upon 
citron,  and  dried  before  it  is  reduced  to  powder ; or  add  to  the 
mixture  a drop  of  essence  of  roses,  and  a slight  colouring  of 
prepared  cochineal.  A little  spinach -juice  will  give  a beautiful 
green  tint,  but  its  flavour  is  not  very  agreeable.  Filberts,  or 
pistachio  nuts  will  answer  as  well  as  almonds,  iced  in  this  way. 

SMALL  SUGAR  SOUFFLES. 

These  are  made  with  the  same  preparation  of  egg  and  sugar 
as  the  almond-shamrocks,  and  may  be  flavoured  and  coloured 
in  the  same  way.  The  icing  must  be  sufficiently  firm  to  roll 
into  balls  scarcely  larger  than  a nut : a little  silted  sugar  should 
be  dusted  on  the  fingers  in  making  them,  but  it  must  not  remain 
on  the  surface  of  the  souffles.  They  are  baked  usually  in  very 
small  round  paper  cases,  plaited  with  the  edge  of  a knife,  and 
to  give  them  brilliancy,  the  tops  are  slightly  moistened,  before 
they  are  set  into  the  oven,  by  passing  the  finger,  or  a paste- 
brush, just  dipped  in  cold  Avater,  lightly  over  them.  Look  at 
them  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  should  they  be 
quite  firm  to  the  touch  in  every  part  draw  them  out ; but  if 
not  let  them  remain  longer.  They  may  be  baked  on  sheets  of 
paper,  but  will  not  preserve  their  form  so  well. 

For  1 white  of  egg,  whisked  to  a very  firm  froth,  8 to  10  ozs. 
of  sifted  sugar,  or  more : souffles,  baked  in  extremely  gentle, 
oven,  16  to  30  minutes,  or  longer  if  needfal. 


For  a further  variety  of  dessert  dishes  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  compotes  of  Chapter  XX.  These,  with  fresh  and  dried 
fruits,  biscuits,  cakes,  olives,  prcseiwed  ginger,  and  various  other 
confections,  form,  with  ices  all  that  belong  commonly  to  them. 
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Antique  Wine  Vase. 


STRAWBESIIT  VINEGAR,  OF  DELICIOES  FLAVOUR. 

Take  the  stalks  from  the  fruit,  which  should  be  of  a hmlily 
flavoured  sort,  quite  ripe,  fresh  from  the  beds,  and  gathered  in 
diy  weather;  weigh  and  put  it  into  large  glass  jars,  or  wide- 
nccked  bottles,  and  to  each  pound  pour  about  a pint  and  a half 

I vinegar,  which  will  answer  the  purpose 

better  than  the  entirely  colourless  kind  sold  under  the  name  of 
di.sldled  vinegar,  but  which  is,  we  believe,  the  pyroligneous 
acid  greatly  diluted.  Tie  a thick  paper  over  them,  and  let  the 
strawberries  remain  from  three  to  four  days  ; then  pour  off  the 
vins^ar  and  ernpty  them  into  a jelly-bag,  or  suspend  them  in  a 
cloth,  that  all  the  liquid  may  drop  from  them  without  pressure  * 
replace  them  with  an  equal  weight  of  fresh  fruit,  pour  the  vine- 
gar upon  it,  and  three  days  afterwards  repeat  the  same  process 
diminishing  a little  the  proportion  of  strawberries,  of  which  the 
flavour  ought  ultimately  to  overpower  that  of  the  vinegar.  In 
from  two  to  four  days  drain  off  the  liquid  very  closely,  and  after 
having  strained  it  through  a linen  or  a flannel  bag,  weio-h  it 
and  mix  with  it  an  equal  quantity  of  highly-refined 
roughly  powdered ; when  this  is  nearly  dissolved,  stir  the  svrur* 
over  a very  clear  fire  until  it  has  boiled  five  minutes,  and  skim 
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it  thoroughly:  pour  it  into  a delicately  clean  stone  pitcher,  or 
into  larf^e  china  jugs,  throw  a folded  cloth  over  and  let  it  re- 
main until  the  morrow ; put  it  into  pint  or  half-pint  bottles, 
and  cork  them  lightly  with  new  velvet  corks ; for  if  these  be 
pressed  in  tightly  at  first,  the  bottles  will  be  liable  to  burst : 
in  four  or  five  days  they  may  be  closely  corked,  and  stored  in 
a dry  and  cool  place.  Damp  destroys  the  colour  and  injures 
the  flavour  of  these  fine  fruit-vinegars;  of  which  a spoonful  or 
two  in  a glass  of  water  affords  so  agreeable  a summer  beverage, 
and  one  which,  in  many  cases  of  illness,  is  so  acceptable  to  in- 
valids. They  make  also  most  admirable  sauces  ^ for  Her 
hlajesty’s  pudding,  common  custard,  batter,  and  various  other 
simple  and  sweet  light  puddings. 

Strawberries  (stalked),  4 lbs.;  vinegar,  3 quart-s:  3 to  4 
days.  Vinegar  drained  and  poured  on  fresh  strawberries,  4 lbs. : 
3 days.  Drained  again  on  to  fresh  fruit,  3 to  4 lbs. : 2 to  4 days. 
To  each  pound  of  the  vinegar,  1 lb.  of  highly-refined  sugar : 
boiled  5 minutes.  ■ Lightly  corked,  4 or  5 days. 

i)bs. — Where  there  is  a garden  the  fruit  may  be  thrown  into 
the  vinegar  as  it  ripens,  within  an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours, 
instead  of  being  all  put  to  infuse  at  once,  and  it  must  then  re- 
main in  it  a proportionate  time  ; one  or  two  days  in  addition  to 
that  specified  v/ill  make  no  difference  to  the  preparation.  The 
enamelled  German  stewpans  are  the  best  possible  vessels  to  boil 
it  in  ; but  it  may  be  simmered  in  a stone  jar  set  into  a pan  of 
boiling  water,  when  there  is  nothing  more  appropriate  at  hand; 
though  the  syrup  does  not  usually  keep  so  well  when  this  last 
method  is  adopted. 

Raspberries  and  strawberries  mixed  Avill  make  a vinegar  of 
very  pleasant  flavour ; black  currants  also  will  afford  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  S3n'up  of  the  same  kind. 

STRAAVBERRY  ACID  ROYAL. 

Dissolve  in  a quart  of  spring  water  two  ounces  of  citric  acid, 
and  pour  it  on  as  man}^  quite  ripe  and  richl}"-flavoured  straiV" 
berries,  stripped  from  their  stalks,  as  it  will  just  cover;  in 
twenty-four  hours  drain  the  liquid  closel}-’  from  the  fruit,  and 
pour  on  it  as  much  more ; keep  it  in  a cool  place,  and  the  next 
day  drain  it  again  entirely  from  the  fruit,  and  boil  it  gently  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  with  its  weight  of  very  fine  sugar,  which 
should  be  dissolved  in  it  before  it  is  placed  over  the  fire.  It 
should  be  boiled,  if  possible,  in  an  enamelled  slewpan.  AVhen 
perfectly  cold  put  it  into  small  dry  bottles  for  use,  and  store  it 
in  a cool,  but  not  damp  place.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
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deliciously  flavoured  preparations  possible,  and  of  beautiful 
colour.  If  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  the  eio-bt-and -forty 
hours  before  it  is  boiled,  a brisk  fermentation  will  commence. 
It  must  be  well  secured  from  the  air  when  stored. 

^ quart;  citric  acid,  2 ozs. ; strawberries,  2 to  3 lbs  * 
-4  hours.  Same  quantity  of  fruit : 24  hours.  Equal  weight 
of  sugar  and  this  liquid  : 3 to  4 minutes  at  the  utmost. 

VERY  FINE  RASPBERRY  VINEGAR. 

m glass  jars,  or  large  wide-necked  bottles,  with  very  rine 
but  perfectly  sound,  freshly  gathered  raspberries,  freed  from  th^r 
stalks,  and  cover  them  with  pale  white  wine  vinegar  : they  may 
be  left  to  infuse  from  a week  to  ten  days  without  in  jury,  or  the 
vinegar  may  be  poured  from  them  in  four  and  five,  'when  irfore 
convenient.  After  it_  is  drained  off,  turn  the  fruit  into  a sieve 
placed  oyer  a deep  dish  or  boAvl,  as  the  juice  will  flow  slowly 
from  it  for  many  hours  ; put  fresh  raspberries  into  the  bottles 
and  pour  the  vinegar  back  upon  them ; two  or  three  days  later 
change  the  fruit  again,  and  Avhen  it  has  stood  the  same  space  of 
time,  dram  the  whole  of  the  \dnegar  from  it,  pass  it  through  a 
jelly-bag,  or  thick  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  gently  for  four  or 
live  minutes  with  its  weight  of  good  sugar  roughly  powdered 
or  a pound  and  a quarter  to  the  exact  pint,  and  be  very  careful 
to  remove  the  scum  entirely,  as  it  rises.  On  the  following  day 
bottle  the  syrup,  observing  the  directions  which  we  have  given 
for  the  strawberry  vinegar.  When  the  fruit  is  scarce  it  may  be 
changed  twice  only,  and  left  a few  days  longer  in  the  vinegar 
Itaspberries  6 lbs. ; vinegar,  9 pints  : 7 to  10  days.  Vinegar 
drained  on  to  fresh  raspberries  (6  lbs.  of;  : 3 to  5 days.  Poured 
again  on  fresh  raspberries,  6 lbs.:  3 to  5 days.*^  Boiled  5 
minutes  with  its  weight  of  sugar. 

sugar-boiling  is  well  understood, ' 
It  will  be  found  an  improvement  to  boil  that  which  is  used  for 
raspberry  or  strawberry  vinegar  to  candy  height  before  the 
liquid  IS  mixed  with  it;  all  the  scum  may  then  be  removed  with 
a couple  of  minutes  simmering,  and  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
voll  be  more  perfectly  prcserval.  For  more  particular  direc- 
tions as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding,  the  chapter  of  confectionary 
may  be  consulted. 


FINE  CURRANT  SYRUP,  OR  SIROP  DE  GROSEILLES. 

Express  the  juice  from  some  fine  ripe  red  currants,  which 
have  been  gathered  m dry  weather,  and  stripped  from  the  stalks ; 
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strp.in,  iind  put  it  into  n new,  or  a perfectly  clean  and  ^drj 
earthen  pitcher,  and  let  it  stand  in  a ceUar  or  some  cool  place 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer,  should  it  not  then  appear  per- 
fectly curdled.  Pour  it  gently  into  a tine  hair-sieve,  and  let  the 
clear  juice  drain  through  without  pressure ; pass  it  through  a 
jelly-hag,  or  a closely-woven  cloth,  weigh  it,  and  add  as  much 
sood  sugar,  broken  small,  as  there  is  juice,  and  when  this  is 
'dissolved  turn  the  syrup  into  a preserving  pan  or  stewpan,  and 
hoil  it  gently  for  four  or  five  minutes,  being  careful  to  clear  ofi 
all  the  scum.  In  twelve  hours  afterwards  the  syrup  may  be 
put  into  small  dry  bottles,  and  corked  and  stored  in  a cool,  but 
dry  place.  It  is  a most  agreeable  preparation,  retaining  per- 
fectly the  flavour  of  the  fresh  fruit ; and  mixed  with  water,  it 
affords,  like  strawlx^rry  or  raspberry  vinegar,  a delicious  slim- 
mer beverage,  and  one  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  invalids. 
It  makes  also  a fine  isinglass  jelly,  and  an  incomparable  sweet- 
pudding sauce.  A ]X)rtion  of  raspberry  or  cherry-juice  may 
be  mixed  with  that  of  the  currants  at  pleasure. 

ouaxge-flower  ratafia. 

(^A  delicious  liqueur i) 

Boil  to  a thick  syrup  a pound  and  a quarter  of  highly  refined 
sugar,  and  tliree  quarters  of  a pint  of  water ; throw  into  it 
three  ounces  of  the  petals  only,  plucked  one  by  one  from  the 
stems,  of  some  freshly  gathered  orange-blossoms,  give  them  two 
minutes  boil,  take  them  from  the  fire,  and  when  the  whole  is 
half  cold  stir  in  two  bottles  of  white  French  brandy  ; turn  the 
mixture  into  a new  and  well-scalded  stone  pitcher,  or  jar,  make 
it  air-tiglit  as  soon  as  the  liqueur  is  quite  cold,  and  in  from 
three  to  four  iveeks  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle  after  the  flowers 
have  been  strained  from  it : they  gii^e  it  a delicious  flavour. 

Water,  f pint;  sugar,  If  lb.;  15  to  20  minutes,  or  more. 
Petals  of  the  orange-blossom,  3 ozs. ; 2 minutes.  White  French 
brandy,  2 quarts : infuse  3 to  4 weeks. 

OXFORD  PUNCH. 

Extract  the  essence  from  the  rinds  of  three  lemons  by  rub- 
bing them  with  sugar  in  lumps  ; put  these  into  a large  jug  with 
the  peel  of  two  Seville  oranges  and  of  two  lemons  cut  extremely 
thin,  the  juice  of  four  Seville  oranges  and  of  ten  lemons,  and 
six  glasses  of  calf’s  feet  jelly  in  a liquid  state.  Stir  these  well 
together,  pour  to  them  two  quarts  of  boiling  water,  cover  the 
jug  closely,  and  set  it  near  the  fire  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  the  mixture  through  a sieve  into  a x^URch  bowl  or 
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jug,  sweeten  it  witli  a bottle  of  capillaire,  add  half  a pint  of 
white  wine,  a pint  of  French  brandy,  a pint  of  Jamaica  rum, 
and  a bottle  of  orange  shrub;  stir  the  punch  as  the  spirit  is 
poured  in.  If  not  sufficiently  sweet,  add  sugar  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  a spoonful  or  two  of  capillaire. 

Rips  ol  jemoHS  rubbed  with  su?ar,  3 ; thin  peel  of  lemons, 
- , 01  beville  oranges,  2 ; juice  of  4 Seville  oranges,  and  10 
lemons j calf’s  feet  jelly,  6 glasses ; water,  2 quarts . I hour. 
Fapillaire,  1 bottle;  white  wine,  1 pint;  French  brandy  and 
Jamaica  rum,  each  1 pint ; orange  shrub,  1 bottle. 


OXFORD  RECEIPT  FOR  BISHOP. 

_ “ IMake  several  incisions  in  the 
rind  of  a lemon,*  stick  cloves  in 
these,  and  roast  the  lemon  by  a 
slow  hre.  Put  small  but  equal 
quantities  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace, 
and  allspice,  with  a race  of  ginger, 
into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of 
water  : let  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced 
one  half.  Boil  one  bottle  of  port 
wine,  burn  a portion  of  the  spirit 
out  of  it  by  applying  a lighted  paper 
to  the  saucepan.  Put  the  roasted 
lemon  and  spice  into  the  wine ; stir 
it  up  well,  and  let  it  stand  near  the 
tire  ten  minutes.  Bub  a few  knobs  of  sugar  on  the  rind  of  a 
lemon,  put  the  sugar  into  a bowl  or  jug,  with  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon  (not  roasted),  pour  the  wine  into  it,  grate  in  some 
nutmeg,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  serve  it  up  with  the 
lemon  and  spice  floating  in  it.” 

CAMBRIDGE  MILK  PUNCH. 

Throw  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  new  milk  the  very  thinly- 
pared  rind  of  a fine  lemon,  and  half  a pound  of  good  sugar  m 
lumps;  bring  it  slowly  to  boil,  take  out  the  lemon-rind, 
draw  it  from  the  fire,  and  stir  quickly  in  a couple  of  well- 
vdiisked  eggs  which  have  been  mixed  with  less  than  half  a 
pint  of  cold  milk,  and  strained  through  a sieve  ; the  milk  must 
not  of  course  be  allowed  to  boil  after  these  are  mixed  with  it. 
Add  gradually  a pint  of  rum,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy  ; mill 


* A Seville  orang'G  stuck  with  doves,  to 
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the  punch  to  a froth,  and  serve  it  immediately  with  quite  warm 
glasses.  At  the  University  the  lemon-rind  is  usually  omitted, 
but  it  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour  of  the  beverage. 
The  sugar  and  spirit  can  be  otherwise  apportioned  to  the 
taste ; and  we  would  recommend  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  or  of 
four,  in  preference  to  the  whole  ones. 

New  milk,  2 quarts;  rind,  1 large  lemon;  fresh  eggs,  2; 
cold  milk,  i pint ; rum,  1 pint ; brandy,  ^ pint. 

TO  MULL  WINE. 

(A?i  excellent  French  receipt.') 

Boil  in  a wineglassful  and  a half  of  water,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  spice  (cinnamon,  ginger  slightly  bruised,  and  cloves), 
with  three  ounces  of  fine  sugar,  until  they  form  a thick  syrup, 
which  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed  to  burn.  Pour  in  a 
Hint  of  port  wine,  and  stir  it  gently  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
boiling  only  : it  should  then  be  served  immediately.  The  addi- 
tion of  a strip  or  two  of  orange-rind  cut  extremely  thin,  gives 
to  this  beverage  the  flavour  of  bishop.  In  France  light  claret 
takes  the  place  of  port  wine  in  making  it,  and  the  better  kinds 
of  vin  diL  pays  are  very  palatable  thus  prepared. 

Wa  ter,  1 i-  wineglassful ; spice,  -f  oz.,  of  which  fine  cloves,  24, 
and  of  remainder,  rather  more  ginger  than  cinnamon ; sugar, 
S ozs. : 15  to  20  minutes.  Port  wine  or  claret,  1 pint ; orange- 
rind,  if  used,  to  be  boiled  with  the  spice. 

Obs. — Sherry,  or  very  fine  raisin,  or  ginger  Avine,  prepared  as 
above,  and  stirred  hot  to  the  yolks  of  four  fresh  eggs,  will  be 
fomid  excellent. 

A BIRTHDAY  SLLLABUB. 

Put  into  a large  bowl  half  a pound  of  sugar  broken  small, 
and  pour  on  it  the  strained  juice  of  a couple  of  fresh  lemons ; 
stir  these  well  together,  and  add  to  them  a pint  of  port  wine,  a 
pint  of  sherry,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy ; grate  in  a fine  nut- 
meg, place  the  bowl  under  the  cow,  and  milk  it  full.  In  serv- 
ing it  put  a portion  of  the  curd  into  each  glass,  fill  it  up  with 
whey,  and  pour  a little  rich  cream  on  the  top.  The  rind  of  a 
lemon  may  be  rasped  with  part  of  the  sugar  when  the  flavour 
is  liked,  but  it  is  not  usually  added. 

J uice  of  lemons,  2 ; sugar,  ^ lb.  or  more  ; port  wine,  1 pint ; 
sherry,  1 pint ; brandy  i pint ; nutmeg,  1 ; milk  from  the 
cow,  2 quarts. 

Ohs. — AVe  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  this  receipt. 
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CUIRASSEAU,  OR  CURA(JOA. 

(An  excellent  and  loliolesome  liqueur.') 

Stick  into  the  rind  of  a very  fine  China  orange  of  rich  flavour 
from  three  to  four  cloves;  put  i into  a glass  jar,  and  shower 
over  It  half  a pound  of  West  Indian  sugar,  of  good  quality  ; pour 
in  a quart  of  French  brandy,  tie  a couple  of  bladders  over 
the  jar,  or  stop  it  with  a cork  fitted  to  its  size,  and  place  it  in  a 
sunny  window,  or  any  other  warm  place,  for  a month  ; sliake  it 
gently  round  every  day  to  dissolve  the  sugar,  or  stir  it,  if  need- 
ful ; then  strain  it  off,  and  bottle  it.  It  is  sometimes  filtered; 
but  the  long  exposure  to  the  air  whici>  this  occasions  is  better 
avoided.  It  is  an  admirable  household  stomachic  liqueur,  of 
which  we  obtained  the  receipt  abroad,  from  a friend  who  had  it 
made  yearly  in  considerable  qiiantity. 

One  very  fine  richly-flavoured  China  orange,  left  whole  (or  2 
small  ones),  stuck  with  3 or  4 cloves ; good  pale  brown  sugar, 

I lb. ; French  brandy,  1 quart : infuse,  1 month. 

THE  EEGEXt’s,  or  GEORGE  THE  FOUETh’s,  PUNCH. 

Pare  as  thin  as  possible  the  rinds  of  two  China  oranges,  of  two 
lemons,  and  of  one  Seville  orange,  and  infuse  them  for  an  hour 
in  half  a pint  of  thin  cold  syrup ; then  add  to  them  the  juice 
of  the  fruit.  Make  a pint  of  strong  green  tea,  siveeten  it  well  ' 
with  fine  sugar,  and  wdien  it  is  quite  cold,  add  it  to  the  fruit  and 
syrup,  with  a glass  of  the  best  old  Jamaica  rum,  a glass  of  brandy, 
one  of  arrack,  one  of  pine-apple  syrup,  and  twm  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne ; pass  the  whole  through  a fine  lawn  sieve  until  it  is  per- 
fectly clear,  then  bottle,  and  put  it  into  ice  until  dinner  is  served. 
We  are  indebted  for  this  receijjt  to  a person  who  made  the 
punch  daily  for  the  prince’s  table,  at  Carlton  palace,  for  six 
months ; it  has  been  in  our  possession  some  years,  and  may  be 
relied  on. 

Rinds  and  juice  of  2 Chma  oranges,  2 lemons,  and  of  1 Seville 
orange ; syrup,  i pint ; strong  green  tea,  sweetened,  1 pint ; best 
old  Jamaica  rum,  arrack,  French  brandy  (vieux  cognac),  and 
pine-apple  syrup,  each  1 glassful;  champagne,  2 bottles.  In  ice 
ibr  a couple  of  hours. 

THE  OLD  bachelor’s  PUNCH. 

Put  into  a half-pint  tumbler  the  very  thin  rind  of  a fresh 
lemon,  and  fill  it  with  boiling  ivater;  squeeze  the  juice  into  a 
second  glass  of  the  same  size,  and  fill  it  more  than  half  full 
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v/ith  sugar  in  lumps ; then  pour  in  as  much  boiling  water  as  it 
will  contain,  and  when  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  turn  the  contents 
of  both  glasses  into  a hot  jug ; add  a tablespoonful  of  fine  cur- 
rant (or  of  guava)  jelly,  should  it  be  at  hand,  stir  the  whole 
well,  keep  it  very  hot,  and  add  to  it  as  much  spirit  as  will  make 
it  pleasant,  but  in  the  proportion  of  two  glasses  of  brandy  to  one 
of  rum. 

MINT  JULEP. 

(^An  American  receipt^) 

“ Strip  the  tender  leaves  of  mint  into  a tumbler,  and  add  to 
them  as  much  wine,  brandy,  or  any  other  spirit,  as  you  wish 
to  take.  Put  some  pounded  ice  into  a second  tumbler ; pour 
this  on  the  mint  and  brandy,  and  continue  to  pour  the  mixture 
from  one  tumbler  to  the  other  until  the  whole  is  suflficiently 
impregnated  with  the  flavour  of  the  mint,  which  is  extracted  by 
the  particles  of  the  ice  coming  into  brisk  contact  when  changed 
from  one  vessel  to  the  other.  Now  place  the  glass  in  a larger 
one,  containing  pounded  ice ; on  takmg  it  out  of  which  it  will 
be  covered  with  frost-work.” 

DELICIOUS  MILK  LEMONADE. 

Dissolve  six  ounces  of  loaf  sugar  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
and  mix  with  them  a quarter-pint  of  lemon-juice,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Sherry ; then  add  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cold 
milk,  stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly - 
bag  till  clear. 


EXCELLENT  PORTABLE  LEMONADE, 

Rasp,  with  a quarter-pound  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a very  fine 
juicy  lemon,  reduce  it  to  powder,  and  pour  on  it  the  strained 
juice  of  the  fruit.  Press  the  mixture  into  a jar,  and  when 
wanted  for  use  dissolve  a tablespoonful  of  it  in  a glass  of  water. 
It  will  keep  a considerable  time.  If  too  sweet  for  the  taste  of 
the  drinker,  a very  small  portion  of  citric  acid  may  be  added 
when  it  is  taken. 


EXCELLENT  BARLEY  WATER. 

(Poor  Xur?js  receipt.) 

IVipe  very  clcaai,  by  rolling  it  in  a soft  cloth,  two  tablespoons- 
fnl  ot  pearl-barley;  put  it  into  a quart  jug,  with  a lump  or  two 
ol  sugar,  a grain  or  two  of  salt,  and  a strip  of  lemon-peel,  cut 
thin;  fill  iq)  the  jug  with  boiling  Avater  and  keep  the  mixture 
gently  stirred  for  some  mmutes ; then  cover  it  down,  and  let  it 
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stand  until  perfectly  cold.  In  twelve  hours,  or  less,  it  will  be  fit 
loruse;  but  it  is  better  when  made  over-night.  If  these  direc- 
tions be  followed,  the  barley-water  will  be  comparatively  clear, 
and  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  drink.  A glass  of  calf’s  feet  jelly 
addeci  to  tlie  barley  is  an  infinite  improvement;  but  as  lemon- 
rmd  is  often  extremely  unpalatable  to  invalids,  their  taste 
should  be  consulted  before  that  ingredient  is  added,  as  it  should 
be  also  for  the  degree  of  sweetness  that  is  desired.  After  the 
barley-water  has  been  poured  off  once,  the  jug  may  be  filled 

with  boiling  water  a second  time,  and  even  a third  time  with 
advantage. 

RAISIN  WINE. 

(^Jf  Inch,  if  long  kept,  really  resembles  foreign^) 

_ First  boil  the  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  wine,  and  let 
It  again  become  perfectly  cold;  then  put  into  a sound  sweet  cask 
eight  pounds  of  fine  Malaga  raisins  for  each  gallon  that  is  to  be 
used,  taking  out  only  the  quite  large  stalks;  the  fruit  and  water 
may  be  put  m alternately  until  the  cask  hfull,  the  raisins  being 
well  pressed  down  in  it ; lay  the  bung  lightly  over,  stir  the 
wine  every  day  or  two,  and  keep  it  full  by  the  addition  of  water 
that  has,  like  the  first,  been  boiled,  but  which  must  always  be 
quite  cold  when  it  is  used.  So  soon  as  the  fermentation  has 
entirely  ceased,  which  may  be  in  from  six  to  seven  weeks,  press 
in  the  bung,  and  leave  the  wine  untouched  for  twelve  months; 
draw  it  oft  then  into  a clean  cask,  and  fine  it,  if  necessary,  with 
isinglass,  tied  in  a muslin  and  suspended  in  it.  IFe  have  not 
ourselves  had  this  receipt  tried;  but  we  have  tasted  wine  made 
by  it  which  had  been  five  years  kept,  and  which  so  much  re- 
sembled a rich  foreign  wine  that  we  could  with  difficulty  believe 
it  was  English-made. 

To  each  gallon  of  water  (boiled  and  left  till  cold)  8 lbs.  of 
fine  Malaga  raisins;  to  stand  12  months;  then  to  be  drawn  off 
and  fined. 

Obs. — The  refuse  raisins  make  admirable  vinegar  if  fresh 
water  be  poured  to  them,  and  the  cask  placed  in  the  sun. 
March  is  the  best  time  for  making  the  wine. 

ELDERBERRY  WINE.  (vERY  GOOD.) 

Strip  the  berries,  which  should  be  fresh,  and  gathered  on  a 
dry  day,  clean  from  the  stalks,  and  measure  them  into  a tub  or 
large  earthen  pan.  Pour  boiling  water  on  them,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  gallons  to  three  of  berries,  press  them  down  into 
the  liquor,  cover  them  closely,  and  let  them  remain  imtil  the 
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following  day ; tlien  strain  tlie  juice  from  the  fruit  through  a 
sieve  or  clothe  and,  when  this  is  done,  squeeze  from  the  berries 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  juice,  mix  it  with  that  wdiich 
was  first  poured  off,  measure  the  whole,  add  to  it  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  ounce  of 
ginger,  for  every  gallon,  and  boil  it  twenty  minutes,  keeping 
it  thoroughly  skimmed.  Put  it,  when  something  more  than 
milk-warm,  into  a perfectly  dry  and  sAveet  cask  (or  if  but  a 
veri/  small  quantity  of  wine  be  made,  into  large  stone  bottles, 
which  ansAver  the  purpose  quite  Avell),  fill  this  entirely,  and  set 
the  Avine  directly,  with  a large  spoonful  of  neAV  yeast  dropped 
into  the  bung-hole,  and  just  stirred  round  in  the  liquor,  or  AA'ith 
a small  toasted  crust  thickly  spread  AAdth  yeast.* 

VERY  GOOD  GIXGEB  AVINE. 

Boil  together,  for  half  an  hour,  fourteen  quarts  of  water, 
twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  ginger 
bruised,  and  the  thin  rinds  of  six  large  lemons.  Put  the  whole, 
when  milk-AA'^arm,  into  a clean  dry  cask,  Avith  the  juice  of  the 
lemons,  and  half  a pound  of  sun  raisins ; add  one  large  spoonful 
of  thick  yeast,  and  stir  the  Avine  eA^ery  day  for  ten  days.  When 
it  has  ceased  to  ferment,  add  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  and  a pint  of 
brandy;  bung  the  Avine  close,  and  in  two  months  it  Avill  be  fit 
to  bottle,  but  must  remain  longer  in  the  cask  should  it  be  too 
sweet.  When  it  can  be  obtained,  substitute  for  the  Avater  in 
this  receipt  cider  fresh  from  the  press,  Avhicli  Avill  give  a very 
superior  wine. 

Water,  14  quarts;  sugar,  12  pounds ; lemon-rinds,  6 ; ginger, 
I lb.;  hour.  Juice  of  lemons,  6 ; raisins,  2 lb.;  yeast,  1 spoon- 
ful; isinglass,  1 oz.;  brandy,  1 pint. 

EXCELLENT  ORANGE  AVINE. 

Take  half  a chest  of  Seville  oranges,  pare  off  the  rinds  as 
thin  as  possible,  put  tAvo  thirds  of  them  into  six  gallons  of 
Avater,  and  let  them  remain  for  twenty-four  hours.  Squeeze' 
the  oranges  (avIucIi  ought  to  yield  seven  or  eight  quarts  of 
juice)  through  a sieve  into  a pan,  and  as  they  are  done  throAv 
thein  into  six  gallons  more  of  Avater ; let  them  be  Avashed  Avell  in 
It  Avitli  the  hands,  and  then  put  into  another  six  gallons  of  Avater 
and  left  till  the  folloAving  day.  For  each  gallon  of  Avine,  put 

in  fourteen  to  twenty  days  this  wine  will  have  fermented  sufficiently ; 

wiinn  ready  to  ^ink;  but  it  is  better,  and  more  wholesome  ■ 

wuen  lo.i2er  kept. 
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into  the  cask  three  pounds  and  a quarter  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
liquor  strained  clear  from  the  rinds  and  pulp.  Wash  these 
again  and  again,  should  more  liquor  be  required  to  fill  the  cask* 
but  do  not  at  any  time  add  raw  water.  Stir  tlie  wine  daily  until 
the  sugar  is  perfectly  dissolved,  and  let  it  ferment  from  four  to 
five  weeks ; add  to  it  two  bottles  of  brandy,  stop  it  down,  and  in 
twelve  montns  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

06-s-.— Ine  excellence  of  all  wine  depends  so  much  upon  the 
lermentation  being  properly  conducted,  that  unless  the  mode  of 
regulating  this  be  understood  by  the  maker,  there  will  always 
be  great  danger  of  failure  in  the  operation.  There  is,  we  be- 
lieve,  an  excellent  work  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  McCulloch 
which  the  reader  who  needs  information  upon  it  will  do  well  to 
consult : our  own  experience  is  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  mul- 
tiply our  receipts. 

counsellor’s  cup. 

Eub  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  upon  the  rinds  of  two  fine 
China  oranges,  put  it  into  an  enamelled  stewpan  and  pour  on  it 
a pint  of  water ; let  these  boil  gently  for  two  or  three  minute:' 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  China  orange-jui.e  mixed  with  that 
ot  one  lemon  and  previously  stra  ned  through  musli  • the 
moment  th  s begins  to  boil,  pour  it  into  a h ,t  jug,  and  'tir  to 
It  half  a pint  of  the  best  Cognac  brandy.  Serve  it  immediately. 
When  preferred  cold,  prepare  the  syrup  with  t’  e juice  of  the 
limit,  cover  it  down  in  the  ]ug,  set  it  into  ice,  or  into  a very  cool 
pi  ce,  and  add  the  sprit  only  just  bef  re  the  cup  is  wanted  for 
table,  bhoulcl  the  fruit  be  very  acid,  increasj  the  proportion 
cf  sugar.  A few  slight  strips  of  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange 
cut  very  (hm,  would  to  many  tastes  be  an  agreea'  le  addition  to 

the_  beverage ; whmh  should  be  made  always  with  fresh  sound 
iruit. 

Sugar,  4 ozs.  (6  if  needed)  rasped  rinds  of  China  oranges  2 * 
water  1_  pnt:  3 m nutes.  Strai..,ed  juice  of  China  omiW 
mixed  with  that  of  1 lar^e  lemon,  ^ pint , best  Cognac  brandy, 

Jy  I • 

Obs.—Fov  a large  cup  these  propo  tion-  must  be  doubled. 
Sherry  or  Madeira  substituted  for  the  ! randy,  will  make  a 
pleasant  cold  cup  of  this  kind ; and  equal  parts  of  well  made 
^emonade,  and  ol  any  good  light  white  wine,  thoroughly  cooled 
down,  will  give  another  agreeable  bevernge  for  warm  weather  * 
but  a much  smaller  proportion  of  wine  would  better  adant  it  to 
many  tastes.  ^ 
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TO  ROAST  COTFEE. 

particular 

coout  Its  fla\  oiu  and  qualit}^,  should  purchase  the  best  kind  in 
a raw  state,  and  have  it  roasted  at  home.  This  can  he  done  in 
very  stnall  quantities  by  means  of  the  inexpensive  apparatus 
. loun  above ; tlie  cost  ot  this  not  exceeding  seven  or  eight  shil- 
nigs,*  and  the  supply  of  charcoal  needc?d  for  it  behm  veiw’ 

be  oniVlnlTfill  h'*'  T’L"''  “‘dains  the  coflee'’shoulS 

the  1, -ail,  k m 4 r then  be  quickened,  as 

bi.dill  mbmre  1 1 .“v  and  it  will  become  too 

Wliou  it  is  of  fine”*r  'i  t'*  '”^®tcd  through,  if  slowly  finished, 
ten  It  IS  ol  a line,  light,  equal  brown,  which  must  he  ascer- 

vell  !is  for  tile  smulMVencAirnace  P.^tord-street,  for  this,  as 

cause  we  liuve  su))])lied  liiin  with  hid  I'nni  which  wo  liavo  named,  be- 

wlrcli  we  have  l,ad  used  as  we  direct  for  sc\’eS' yeal^  5 
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tained,  until  some  little  experience  has  been  acquired,  by  sliding 
back  the  door  of  the  cylinder,  and  looking  at  it  occasionally 
towards  the  end  of  the  process,  spread  it  quickly  upon  a large 
dish,  and  throw  a folded  cloth  over  it.  Let  it  remain  thus  until 
it  is  quite  cold ; then  put  it  into  canisters  or  bottles,  and  exclude 
the  air  carefully  from  it.  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  admirable  Ency- 
ciopasdia  of  Domestic  Economy,’^  says,  “Mr.  Donovan  recom- 
mends tnat,  instead  of  roasting  the  coffee  in  an  atmosphere  of  its 
own  steam,  it  should  first  be  dried  in  an  iron  pan,  over  'a  very 
gentle  fiie,  being  constantly  stirred  until  the  colour  becomes 

yellow;  it  is  then  to 
be  pounded  into  coarse 
fragments,  by  no  means 
tqo  fine,  each  grain 
being  divided  into  four 
or  five  parts  only ; it  is 
then  to  be  transferred 
to  the  roaster,  and 
scorched  to  the  proper 
degree.”  This  plan  we 
have  not  tried,  liecause 
we  have  found  the  other 
to  answer  quite  well; 
though  Mr.  Donovan’s 
might  nevertheless 
prove  a very  superior 
one.  A roaster  of  the 
form  shown  here  may 
be  purchased  for  about  fourteen  shillings. 

TO  MAKE  COFFEE. 

It  is  more  usual  at  the  present  day  to  filter  than  to  boil  coffee, 
but  many  persons  still  prefer  the  latter  mode.  The  degree  of 
strength  which  is  to  be  given  must  of  course  depend  on  the  taste 
of  those  for  whom  it  is  prepared ; but  it  should  always  be  £^ood 
when  served  to  strangers,  as  a preference  for  weak  coffee  is  very 
rare,  and  in  many  instances  it  would  be  peculiarly  unacceptable 
to  the  drinkers,  more  especially  so  to  those  Avho  have  resided 
much  abroad,  where  this  beverage  is  in  general  much  bettcv 
prepared  than  it  is  in  England. 

An  ounce  of  the  berries,  if  recently  roasted,  and  ground  at 
the  instant  of  using  them,  will  make,  with  the  addition  of  a 

* (Longman  and  Co.)  This  work  contains  much  useful  and  valuable  informa- 
tion on  an  infinity  of  subjects  connected  with  Domestic  Economy. 
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pint  of  water,  tAVO 
breakfast  - cnpsful  of 
siifficicnth"  good  cefiTee 
for  common  family- 
use.  It  will  be  stronger 
if  slowl}'-  filtered  in 
what  is  called  a perco- 
lator, or  colfee-bis:e:in, 
than  if  it  be  boiled. 
Press  the  poAvder 
closely  doAATi,  measure 
the  proper  quantity  of 
AA^ater  into  a common 
colfee-pot,  or  small 
kettle,  pour  in  suffi- 
cient to  just  Avet  the 
coffee  in  the  first  in- 
Patent  Percolator  with  Spirit-Lamp.  stance,  and  then  add 

the  remainder  slowly,  keeping  the  AA’-ater  boiling  all  the  time, 
Let  it  run  quite  through  belore  the  top  of  the  percolator  is 
lifted  off,  and  serA  e it  ver}’  hot  Avith  boiling  milk  or  cream,  or 
with  both ; or  Avith  boiling  milk  and  cold  cream.  The  propor- 
tion of  coffee,  after  the  first  trial,  can  easil}^  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  AAnll,  To  make  French  breakfast-coffee,  pour 
only  a third  as  much  of  Avater  on  the  poAAnler,  fill  the  cups  tAvo 
thirds  Avith  good  neAv  boiling  milk,  then  add  the  coffee,  Avhich 
should  be  Amry  strong.  For  the  cafe  noir  seiwed  after  dinner 
in  all  French  families  put  less  Avater  still  (this  is  the  A-ery 
essence  of  coffee,  of  AA'hich,  hoAATver,  not  more  than  a small  cup 
about  turn  thirds  filled,  and  highly  SAAmetened  Ainth  sugar  in 
lumps,  is  generally  taken  by  each  person),  and  serAm  it  Avithout 
cream  or  milk,  or  any  accompaniment,  except  wdiite  sugar- 
candy  in  poAvder,  or  highly  refined  sugar  in  lumps.  This  is 
diank  immediately  after  the  dinner ; in  families  of  moderate 
before  they  leaAm  the  table  ; in  more  refined 
life,  it  is  serAmd  in  the  draAving-room  the  instant  dinner  is  ended; 
sometimes  Avith  liqueurs  after  it,  but  not  iiiAmriably. 

lo  boil  coffee  and  refine  it,  put  the  necessary  quantity  of 
water  into  a pot  which  it  will  not  fill  by  some  inches;  when  it 
)oi  s stir  in  the  coffee;  for  unless  this  is  at  once  moistened,  it  re- 
nains  on  the  top  and  is  liable  to  fl}' OAmr.  GiA-e  it  one  or  tA\’o 
^ raise  it  from  the  fire,  and  simmer  it  for  ten. 
tho  ORt  a large  cupful  twice,  hold  it  high  OA-er 

- coffee  pot  and  pour  it  in  again,  then  set  it  on  the  hob  for 
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ten  minutes  longer.  It  will  be  perfectly  clear,  unless  mis- 
managed,  without  any  other  fining  Should  more,  however  be 
deemed  necessarjg  a re, -y  small  pinch  of  isinglass,  or  a clean  eW- 

can  ^ to  it,  is  the  best  that 

can  b..  used.  (We  cannot  recommend  the  skin  of  any  fish  for 

the  purpose.)  If  tried,  with  the  same  proportions  by  both  the 
methods  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  easily  ascertain  that 
which  answers  best.  Never  use  mustard  to  fine  coffee  with.  It 
IS  a bar oarous  custom  of  which  we  have  heard  foreigners  who 
have  been  in  England  vehemently  complain  f 

minom  filtered;  or  boiled  10 

minutes;  left  to  clear  10  minutes. 

BURNT  COFFEE. 

(In  France  vulgarly  called  Gloria.) 

Make  some  coffee  as  strong  and  as  clear  as  possible,  sweeten  it 

nVfU  Poui’  brandy 

on  the  top  gently  over  a spoon ; set  fire  to  it  with  a lighted 

paper,  and  when  the  spirit  is  in  part  consumed,  blowout  the 
flame  and  drink  the  gloria  quite  hot. 

TO  MAKE  CHOCOLATE. 

(French  Receipt.) 

An  ounce  of  chocolate,  if  good,  will  be  sufficient  for  one 
person.  Hasp,  and  then  boil  it  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  with  about  four 
tablespoonsful  of  water ; Avhen  it  is 
extremely  smooth  add  nearly  a pint  of 
new  milk,  give  it  another  boil,  stir  it 
well,  or  mill  it,  and  serve  it  directly, 
h 01  water-chocolate  use  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  water  instead  of  the  milk, 
mid  send  rich  hot  cream  to  table  with 
it.  The  taste  must  decide  whether  it 
shall  be  mad6  thicker  or  thinner. 

Chocolate,  2 ozs. , water,  quarter- 
pint,  or  rather  more;  milk.  If  pint:  I,  minute. 

06.V,  'Ihe  general  reader  will  understand  the  use  of  the 
chocolate-mill  shown  in  the  engraving  with  the  pot ; but  to  the 
uninitiated  it  may  be  as  well  to  observe,  that  it  is  worked  quickly 
round  between  both  hands  to  give  a fine  froth  to  the  chocolate. 

It  a.iso  serves  in  lieu  of  a whisk  for  working  creams,  or  ielPes. 
to  a froth  or  whip,  ' ‘ 
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TO  PURIFY  YEAST  FOR  BREAD  OR  CAKES. 

The  yeast  procured  from  a public  brewery  is  often  so  extremely 
bitter  that  it  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  use  by  frequent 
washings,  and  after  these  even  it  sliouldbe  cautiously  employed. 
INlix  it,  when  first  brought  in,  with  a largy  quantity  of  cold 
water,  and  set  it  by  until  the  following  morning  in  a cool  place ; 
then  drain  off  the  water,  and  stir  the  yeast  up  well  with  a,s 
much  more  of  fresh  : it  must  again  stand  several  hours  before 
the  water  can  be  poured  clear  from  it.  By  changing  this  daily 
in  winter,  and  both  night  and  morning  in  very  hot  weather, 
the  yeast  may  be  preserved  fit  for  use  much  longer  than  it 
would  otherwise  be ; and  should  it  ferment  rather  less  freely 
after  a time,  a small  portion  of  brown  sugar  stirred  to  it  before 
the  bread  is  made  will  quite  restore  its  strength. 

German  yeast,  imported  in  a solid  state,  is  now  much  sold  in 
London,  and  answers,  we  are  told,  remarkably  M^ell ; but  we 
have  net  ourselves  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  it. 

THE  OVEN, 

A brick  oven,  heated  with  wood,  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
for  baking  bread,  as  well  as  for  most  other  purposes,  the  heat 
of  an  irofi  t)ne  being  much  less  easy  to  regulate ; but  those 
J^ttached  to  kitchen  ranges  are  convenient,  for  the  facility  they 
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afford  at  all  tunes  of  baking  in  a small  way.  They  are,  however, 
e should  say,  generally  far  from  economical  as  reo-ards  the 
proportion  of  fuel  required  to  heat  them ; and  the  same  obiec- 

toT  to  the  American  oven  also;  the  strong  snill, 

too,  emitted  from  the  iron  ones,  and  diffused  often  Entirely 

be  wpflV  peculiarly  unpleasant.  A brick  oven  should 

be  well  heated  with  faggot  wood,  or  with  a faggot,  and  two  or 
three  solid  logs;  and  after  it  is  cleared,  the  door  should  be 
closely  shut  for  quite  half  an  hour  before  the  baking  com- 

bre^r  *•  sustained  for  a succession  of 

bread,  pies,  cakes,  and  small  pastry.  The  servant  who  habitu- 
ally attends  at  an  oven  will  soon  become  acquainted  with  the 
piecise  quantity  of  fuel  which  it  requires,  and  all  other 
p^ulmrities  which  may  be  connected  with  it.  In  general  more 
time  must  be  allowed  to  bake  any  thmg  in  an  iron,  than  in  ca 


TO  MAKE  BREAD. 


might  almost  say,  every  female  servant, 
j,ht  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  making  good 
household  bread  and  skill  in  preparing  other  articles  of  food 
IS  poor  compensation  for  ignorance  upon  this  one  essential  point. 
A verj^  slight  degree  of  attention,  moreover,  will  enable  any 
person  to  succeed  in  it,  and  there  is,  consequently,  small  excuse 

(Sh  the  p"roces“!^'"'‘  acquainted 

best  flour  will  generally  be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end: 
t should  be  purchased  if  possible  from  a miller  who  can  be 
depended  on  for  supplying  it  good  and  unadulterated.  Let  it 
be  Stored  always  m a dry  place,_as  damp  is  very  injurious  to  it. 
11  kept  habitually  m a chest,  this  should  be  entirely  emptied  at 
nitervals,  cleaned  with  great  nicety,  and  not  filled  ^ain  until  it 
IS  perlectly  dry.  The  kneading  trough,  tub,  or  pan^with  every 
thing  else  indeed  used  for  the  bread,  or  for  the  oven,  should  at 
all  times  be  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

The  yeast  of  mild  home-brewed  beer  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured,  and  requires  no  purifying;  but  it  should  be  strained 
tliiough  a hair-sieve  after  it  is  mixed  with  a portion  of  warm 
milk,  or  water,  before  it  is  added  to  the  flour. 

^ ery  rapid  fei  mentation,  which  is  produced  by  usin^^  more 
than  the  necessary  quantity  of  yeast,  is  by  no  means  advan- 
tageous to  the  bread,  ivhich  not  only  becomes  dry  and  stale 
from  it,  but  is  -of  less  sweet  and  pleasant  flavour  than  that 
which  IS  more  slowly  fermented  In  winter  it  should  always  be 

o o 
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placed  near  tlie  fire,  but  never  sufficiently  so  to  become  hot; 
nor  should  it  ever  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cold.  Put 
lialf  a busliel  (more  or  less,  according  to  the  consumption  of  the 
family)  of  flour  into  the  kneading  tub  or  trough,  and  hollow  it 
well  in  the  middle  ; dilute  a pint  of  yeast  as  it  is  brought  from 
the  brewery,  or  half  the  quantity  if  it  has  been  washed  and 
rendered  solid,  with  four  quarts  or  more  of  lukewarm  milk  or 
water,  or  a mixture  of  the  two;  stir  into  it,  from  the  surround- 
ing part,  with  a wooden  spoon,  as  much  Hour  as  will  make  a 
thick  batter;  throw  a little  over  it,  and  leave  this,  which  is 
called  the  leaven,  to  rise  before  proceeding  further.  In  about 
an  hour  it  ■will  have  swollen  considerably,  and  have  burst 
through  the  coating  of  flour  on  the  top ; then  pour  in  as  much 
more  warm  liquid  as  will  convert  the  whole,  with  ^ood 
kneading^  and  this  should  not  be  spared,  into  a firm  dough,  of 
which  the  surface  should  be  entirely  free  from  lumps  or 
crumbs.  Throw  a cloth  over,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  has 
risen  very  much  a second  tim.e,  which  will  be  in  an  hour,  or 
something  more,  if  the  batch  be  large.  Then  work  it  lightly 
up,  and  mould  it  into  loaves  of  from  two  to  three  pounds, 
weight;  send  them  directly  to  a well  heated  oven,  and  bake 
them  from  an  hour  and  a half  to /an  hour  and  three  quarters. 

Flour,  A bushel;  salt  (when  it  is  liked),  4 to  6 ozs.;  yeast, 
1 pint  unwashed,  or  a pint  if  purified ; milk,  or  water,  2 quarts  : 
1 to  1^  hour.  Additional  liquid  as  needed. 
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{Author  s Receipt.') 

IMix  with  a gallon  of  flour  a large  teaspoonful  of  fine  salt, 
make  a hollow  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in  two  tablespoonsful 
of  solid,  Avell-purified^  yeast,  gradually  diluted  with  about  tAvo 
pints  and  a half  of  milk,  and  AV()rk  it  into  a thick  batter  Avith 
the  surrounding  flour;  dust  a little  on  the  top,  and  leaA’e  it  to 
rise  ifom  an  honr  to  an  hour  and  a half;  then  knead  it  up 
AAith  as  much  more  Avarm  skimmed  milk  as  Avill  render  it 
quite  firm  and  smooth  Avithout  being  very  stiff ; let  it  rise 
another  hour,^  and  diAude  it  into  three  loaves ; put  them  into 
squaie  tins  slightly  buttered,  or  into  ronnd  baking  pans,  and 
)a  vc  theiii  about  an  hour  and  a quarter  in  a Avell-heated  oven. 

le  (lough  can  be  forined  into  household  loaves  if  preferred, 
an  ^ sent  to  the  oven  in  the  usual  Av^ay.  When  a finer  and 

bread  is  requiiv(l  for  immediate  eating, 
of  AAulk  lor  skimmed,  dissolve  in  it  about  an  ounce 

cr,  ea\e  it  more  li(juid  Avhen  the  sponge  is  set,  and 
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let  the  whole  he  lightly  kneaded  into  a lithe  dough  : the 
bread  thus  made  will  be  excellent  when  new,  and  for  a day  or 
so  after  it  is  baked,  but  it  will  become  dry  sooner  than  the 
other. 

Flour,  1 gallon;  salt,  1 teaspoonful ; skimmed  milk,  2.^  pints  : 
to  rise  troni  1 to  li  hour.  Additional  milk,  1 to  2 pints : to 
rise  1 hour.  3 loaves,  baked  1 f hour. 

Obs.  1. — A few  spoonsful  of  cream  will  wonderfully  improve 
either  of  the  above  receipts,  and  sweet  butter-milk,  substituted 
for  the  other,  Avill  give  to  the  bread  the  shortness  of  a cake : 
we  would  particularly  recommend  it  for  trial  when  it  can  be 
procured. 

Obs.  2.— For  an  invalid,  especially  when  the  digestion  is  im- 
paired, butter  should  be  altogether  omitted  from  the  bread;  and 
eggs,  which  are  often  added  to  the  hner  sorts  of  roiis,  are  better 
avoided  also. 

Obs.  3. — We  must  repeat  our  caution  against  milk  or  water 
of  a scalding  heat  being  mixed  ever  with  the  yeast : it  should 
be  warm,  rather  more  so  than  when  taken  from  the  cow,  but 
not  much. 

BROWN  BREAD, 

Make  this  by  either  of  the  foregoing  receipts,  with,  meal,  as 
it  is  called  (that  is  to  say,  the  wheat  just  as  it  is  ground,  either 
separated  from  the  coarse  bran  or  not,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  bread  required),  instead  of  Hour.  It  terments  easily, 
and  does  not  therefore  require  a very  full  proportion  of  yeast ; 
and  it  absorbs  more  moisture  than  the  flour  ; it  also  retains  it 
longer,  if  properly  baked.  The  loaves  should  be  loeli  soaked  in 
the  oven,  but  not  over  dried. 

Ohs. — The  best  bread  we  ever  tasted  was  made  in  great  part 
with  rye-flour  : this  was  in  a provincial  town  in  France. 


POTATO  BREAD. 

One  pound  of  good  mealy  potatoes,  steamed  or  boiled  very 
dry,  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  prepared  by  Captain  Kater’s 
receipt  (see  Chapter  XV.),  and  rubbed  quite  hot,  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  into  a couple  of  pounds  of  flour,  with  which  "they 
should  be  well  mixed,  will  produce  excellent  bread,  which  will 
remain  moist  much  longer  than  wheaten  bread  made  as  usual. 
The  yeast  should  be  added  immediately  after  the  potatoe.s. 
An  ounce  or  two  of  butter,  an  egg  and  some  new  milk,  will 
convert  this  bread  into  very  superior  rolls. 
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COCOA-NUT  BREAD. 

Either  mix  with  the  flour  the  same  proportion  of  the  nut, 
finely  grated,  as  for  the  biscuit  receipt,  and  then  proceed  as  for 
other  bread,  or  merely  use  very  strongly  flavoured  cocoa-nut 
milk  to  make  the  dough  : the  bread  will  be  excellent. 


GENEVA  ROLLS. 

Break  down  very  small  three  ounces  of  butter  into  a couple 
of  pounds  of  flour ; add  a little  salt,  and  set  the  sponge  with 
a large  tablespconful  of  ^polid  yeast,  mixed  with  a pint  of  new 
milk,  and  a tablespoonful  or  more  of  strong  saffron  water ; let 
it  rise  for  a full  hour,  then  stir  to  a couple  of  well-beaten  eggs 
as  much  hot  milk  as  Avill  render  them  lukewarm,  and  wet  the 
rolls  Avith  them  to  a light,  lithe  dough ; leave  it  from  half  to 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  longer,  mould  it  into  small  rolls, 
brush  them  with  beaten  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  them  from 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour.  The  addition  of  six  ounces  of 
good  sugar,  three  of  butter,  half  a pound  or  more  of  currants, 
the  grated  rind  of  a large  lemon,  and  a couple  of  ounces  of  can- 
died orange-rind,  will  convert  these  into  excellent  buns.  When 
the  flavour  of  the  saffron  is  not  liked,  omit  it  altogether.  Only 
so  much  should  be  used  at  any  time  as  will  give  a rich  colour 
to  the  bread. 

Flour,  2 lbs. ; butter,  3 ozs. ; solid  yeast,  1 large  tablespoonful 
(saffron,  teaspoonful ; water,  less  than  a quarter  pint) ; new 
milk,  1 pint : 1 hour,  or  more.  2 eggs,  more  milk  : f hour : 
baked  20  to  30  minutes. 


ItUOiVS. 


Break  very  small  six  ounces  of  butter  into  a couple  of 

pounds  of  fine  dry  flour,  and  mix  them  into  a lithe  paste,  with 

tvo  tablespoonsful  of  mild  beer  yeast,  three  well  beaten  eggs. 

and  nearly  h If  a pint  of  warm  new  milk.  When  it  has  risen 

to  its  full  heigiit  knead  it  smooth,  and  make  it  into  very  small 

oaAes  or  thick  cakes,  cut  with  a round  cake-cutter;  place 

them  on  a floured  tin,  and  let  them  stand  in  a warm  place,  to 

Vroi-e,  Ironi  ten  to  twenty  minutes  before  they  are  set  into  the 

oven.  Bake  them  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  divide  them 

warm,  and  put  them  into  a A^ery  sIoav  oven 

^ '‘f  fluite  through  they  are  done. 

enen  Avhen  sweet- 

enea  rusks  are  preferred. 

. new  ^ i yeast,  2 tablespoonsful ; eggs, 

V new  riuik,  nearly  half  a pint:  baked  \ hour. 
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bread. 
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CRUSTS  TO  SSRVJE  WITH  CHEESE 

them  back  into  the  oven  for  teii  mmutes.  If  a lio-bnn‘\p? 

pulled  apart  in  the  same  ma-nner  is  likewise  very  gjod.® 

excellent  bread  crust  for  hot  pies  or  tarts. 

roo  ^ doiiffli  v/hich  is  iusf 

ready  for  the  oven;  make  four  ounces  of  butte?  Uo  a ^ r 

a roll  It  out  lightly  two  or  three  times,  folding  the  enrl« 

always  into  the  centre.  Use  it  immediately.  We"  have  had 
this  paste  tried  only  with  the  Bordyke  bread  of  page  569  which 

"ood™tnA",f  foundft  extomdy 

j,ood , but  an  additional  ounce  of  butter,  or  even  more  mav  lie 

in*lt Tn  th^f^  common  dough.  Meat  well  seasoned,  and  fofded 

Iwers  well  “ “ 1>“ 

White  bread  dough,  2 lbs.;  butter,  J lb.,  or  more;  little  salt. 

ENGLISH  BRIOCHE,  AND  BRIOCHE-RUSKS. 

^ pou-nd  oP  flour  with  an 

S^a  or  cr^eaS  W^hite  Jb-  """  ” ^iV‘'*M“poonsful  of  wa™ 

IK  or  cream.  W bile  this  is  rising,  make  a pound  of  flour  into 

Str7n™6Cter  XVI  ""1* 

LiTxip  in  unapter  XYI. ; and  when  the  leaven  is  double  ifc, 

pasfrpavr’ssg^fnd  te  <J‘‘'“ted  for  brioche 

paste,  paj^e  ddfl,  and  leave  the  mass  to  rise  for  four  or 

hours;  then  mould  it  lightly  into  small  brioche-shapes  or  roll 

It  an  thick,  and  fbnn  it  into  rusks  with  a round  paste- 

cutter.  Wash  the  tops  with  beaten  egg,  and  bake  them*^  in  a 

somewhat  brisk  oven  rom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  or  unt“  tl  ev 

are  well  baked  and  well  coloured.  The  rusks  must  be  divided 

and  put  again  into  the  oven  when  the  heat  has  subsided  a little 

and  left  in  it  until  they  are  very  crisp,  and  equally  browne? 

The  whole  of  the  paste  may  be  baked  in  a round  cake-n  ouM' 

and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Solimemne  of  page  519  ’ 

fnlf  Tt’  «'■  cteam,  5 or  6 fablcspoons- 

ful.  2 to  4 hop.  Cream,  or  puff-paste;  flour,  1 lb. ; other 
ingredients  as  given  in  receipt : 4 to  5 hours,  siked  in  8^*11 
shapes,  10  to  15  minutes ; in  large,  1 to  IJ  hour. 
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CHERRY-BRANDY. 

(Tap'pington  Everard  Receijit.') 

Fill  to  about  two  thirds  of  their  depth,  soipe  wide-necked 
bottles  with  the  small  cherries  called  in  the  markets  brandy- 
blacks  ; ponr  in  sufficient  sifted  sugar  to  till  up  more  than  half 
of  the  remaining  space,  and  then  as  much  good  French  brand}''  as; 
•will  cover  the  fruit,  and  reach  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles.  Cork 
them  securely,  and  let  them  stand  for  two  months  before  they 
are  opened : the  liqueur  poured  from  the  cherries  will  be  excel- 
lent, and  the  fruit  itself  very  good. 

BRANDIED  MORELLA  CHERRIES. 

Let  the  cherries  be  ripe,  freshly  gathered,  and  the  finest  that 
can  be  had  ; cut  off  half  the  length  of  the  stalks,  and  drop  them 
gently  into  clean  dry  quart  bottles  with  wide  necks ; leave  in 
each  sufficient  space  for  four  ounces  of  pounded  white  sugar 
candy  (or  of  brown,  if  better  liked)  ; fill  them  up  entirely  with 
the  best  French  brandy,  and  cork  them  closely  : the  fruit  will 
not  shrivel  if  thus  prepared.  A few  cherry,  or  apricot  kernels, 
or  a small  portion  of  cinnamon,  can  be  added  when  they  are 
considered  an  improvement. 

PEACHES  IX  BRANDY. 

(^Rotterdam  Receipt.') 

Prepare  and  stew  some  fine  full-fiavoured  peaches  by  the 
receipt  of  page  430,  but  with  two  ounces  more  of  sugar  to  tlie 
halt  pint  ot  water  ; when  they  are  tender  put  them,  with  their 
^y^'up,  into  glass  or  new  stone  jars,  which  they  should  only  half 
hll ; and  when  they  arc  quite  cold  pour  in  white,  or  very  pale, 
i'  rench  brandy  to  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  the  brims  : a few 
peach  or  apricot  kernels  can  be  added  to  them.  The  jars  must 
be  corked  down. 
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CHANTILLY  BASKET. 

The  form  of  these  is  shown  by  the  plate  at  page  444,  but  they 
can  be  varied  to  the  taste,  and  made  with  cakes  of  different  sizes. 
It  IS  essential  to  keep  them  very  dry  after  they  are  fastened 
together,  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  they  should  be  filled 
only  the  instant  before  they  are  sent  to  table.  They  may  first 
helmed  with  wafer-paper;  a pint  and  a half  of  cream,' when 
flavoured  and  whisked,  will  fill  a large  basket  of  this  kind. 

TO  MAKE  OKANGE  BASKETS  TOR  JELLY. 

The  oranges  for  these  should  be  large.  First,  mark  the  handle 
01  the  basket  evenly  across  the  stalk  end  of  the  fruit  with  the 
back  of  a small  knife,  or  with  a silver  one,  and  let  it  be  quite 
halt  an  inch  wide ; then  trace  a line  across  from  one  end  of  the 
handle  to  the  other,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  orange,  and 
when  the  other  side  is_  marked  in  the  same  way,  cut  just  throuo’h 
the  lind  with  the  point  of  a pen  knife,  being  careful  not  to 
pierce  the  fruit  itself;  next,  with  a tea  or  dessert  spoon,  take  off 
tne  quarteied  rind  on  either  side  of  the  handle  ; pass  a penknife 
under  the  handle  itself;  wmrk  the  point  of  a spoon  gently  be- 
tween the  orange  and  the  basket,  until  they  are  separated  in 
every  part;  then  take  the  fruit  between  the  thumb  and  fino-ers 

carefully  out  through  one  of  the  spaces  on  eithe’’ 
jside  of  the  handle. 

STRAWBERRY  TARTLETS.  (goOD.) 

Take  a full  half-pint  of  freshly-gathered  strawberries,  with- 
out the  stalks  ; first  crush,  and  then  mix  them  with  twm  ounces 
and  a half  of  powdered  sugar;  stir  to  them,  by  degrees  four 
w^e  11- whisked  eggs,_  beat  the  mixture  a little,  and  put  it  into 
Pattypans  lined  with  fine  paste  ; they  should  be  only  three 
parts  filled.  Fake  the  tartlets  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes. 

RASPBERRY  PUFFS. 

Roll  out  thin  some  fine  puff-paste,  cut  it  in  rounds  or  squares 
of  equal  size,  lay  some  raspberry  jam  into  each,  moisten  the 
edges  of  the  jiaste,  fold  and  press  them  together,  and  bake  the 
puffs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  Strawberry,  or  any  other 
jam  will  serve  for  them  equally  well! 

CREAMED  TARTLETS. 

Line  some  pattypans  with  very  fine  paste,  and  put  into  each 
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a layer  of  apricot  jam ; on  this  pour  some  thick  boiled  custard, 
or  the  pastry  cream  of  page  361.  Whisk  the  whites  of  a couple 
of  eggs  to  a solid  froth,  mix  a couple  of  tablespoonsful  of  sifted 
sugar  with  them,  lay  this  icing  lightly  over  the  tartlets,  and 
bake  them  in  a gentle  oven  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes, 
unless  they  should  be  very  small,  when  less  time  must  be  allowed 
for  them. 


NORFOLK  CHEESE  CAKES. 

Beat  well  together  until  thc}^  are  perfectly  smooth,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  cheese  curd  and  five  ounces  of  butter ; 
add  to  them  two  ounces  of  almonds,  of  which  five  or  six  should 
be  bitter  ones,  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  four  eggs,  leaving 
out  two  of  the  whites,  three  spoonsful  of  cream,  two  of  brandy, 
a little  mace  or  nutmeg,  and  if  candied  peel  and  currants  are 
considered  an  improvement,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  the  first, 
and  three  of  the  latter.  Bake  the  cheese-cakes,  in  pattypans 
lined  vdtli  paste,  for  twenty  minutes ; the  curd  may  be  passed 
through  a sieve  before  it  is  used. 

Curd,  f lb. ; butter,  5 ozs. ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; almonds,  2 ozs. ; 
eggs,  4 yolks,  2 whites ; cream,  3 tablespoonsful ; brandy,  2 ; 
little  mace  or  nutmeg ; currants  (if  added),  3 ozs. ; candied 
orange  or  lemon«rind,  1^  oz.  : 20  minutes. 


STORE  MIXTURE  FOR  LEMON  TARTLETS, 

JVIack  will  remain  good  for  a ijear  or  two. 

Put  into  a very  clean  stewpan  or  saucepan  a quarter  of  a pound 
o.  fresh  butter,  a pound  of  good  sugar,  beaten  to  powder,  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  whisked  and  strained, 
the  grated  rinds  of  two  large  lemons,  and  the  strained  iuice  of 
three ; and  keep  the  whole  stirred  over  a gentle  fire  until  it  is  as 
thick  as  good  creain.  When  it  is  quite  cold,  pour  it  into  small 
jais  or  pans,  and  tie  paper  over  it.  When  required  for  table, 
put  It  into  pattypans  lined  with  thin  puff-paste,  and  bake  the 
cl  cesecakes  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes.  This  is  a very 
L especially  quite  in  the  country,  where  it  is 

nnv  The  proportions 

les/ ippn  ^^^e  lemon  shall  predominate  more  or 

naiVof  1 the  taste;  and  the  rinds  may  be  rasped  on 

ten-Jor  n pounded;  or  they  may  be  boiled 

the  oti/pr  ^ P^^^e  p -eviously  to  being  mixed  with 

exceedingly  |ood  ^ as  we  have  given  it,  is 
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^ Fresh  butter,  i lb. ; sugar,  1 lb.;  yolks  6 eggs;  whites  4; 
rinds  2 lemons ; juice  of  3. 

PUFFS  A LA  COLBURN.  (EXTREMELY  GOOD.) 

Make  first  a good  pastry  ere  S-in.  (see  Creme  Patissiere^  page 
337),  with  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  cream,  and  as  much  new 
milk,  or  with  either  by  itself,  as  may  be  most  convenient ; 
though  a portion  of  the  former  is  desirable,  as  these  puffs  should 
be  rich,  though  very  light.  After  having  mixed  the  ingredients 
in  the  usual  Avay,  and  thickened  them,  add  to  the  creme  patis- 
siere  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  cut  small  or  claritied,  and 
four  of  pounded  sugar.  When  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold  stir 
to  it  four  ounces  of  ratafias  crusted  to  powder,  and  add  a little 
sugar  which  has  been  rasped  on  a citron,  or  on  a Seville  orange; 
or  in  lieu  of  this,  flavour  the  milk  or  cream  in  the  first  instance 
with  from  a third  to  half  of  a pod  of  vanilla,  as  directed  for  ISTes- 
selrode  cream  (page  441);  then  strain,  and  bring  it  again  to 
a full  boil  before  it  is  poured  to  the  flour  and  eggs.  Make  a 
delicate  cream  crust  (see  page  361),  roll  it  very  thin  in  rounds 
of  equal  size,  and  six  inches  in  diameter ; lay  in  some  of  the 
cream ; moisten  the  edges  ; fold  and  press  them  together,  very 
securely ; ice  the  tops  lightly  with  the  whites  of  a couple  of 
eggs  beaten  to  snow,  and  mixed  with  three  ounces  of  sugar; 
strew  over  them  rose-coloured  almonds  (see  page  513),  not  very 
finely  chopped,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes. 

For  variety,  pistachio-nuts,  merely  blanched  and  sliced,  may 
be  sprinkled  over  them,  instead  of  almonds,  and  will  have  a 
very  good  effect. 


RICE  A LA  VATHEK. 

Blanch,  and  then 
pound  carefully  to  the 
smoothest  possible 
paste  four  ounces  of 
fine  J ordan  almonds 
and  half  a dozen  bitter 
ones,  moistening  them 
with  a few  drops  of  v ater  to  prevent  their  oiling.  Stir  to  them 
by  slow  degrees  a quart  of  boiling  milk,  which  should  be  new, 
wring  it  again  closely  from  them  through  a thin  cloth,  which 
will  absorb  it  less  than  a tammy,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Wash 
thoroughly,  and  afterwards  soak  for  about  ten  minutes,  seven 
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ounces  of  Carolina  rice,  drain  it  well  from  the  water,  pour  the 
almond-milk  upon  it,  bring  it  very  slowly  to  boil,  and  simmer 
it  softly  until  it  is  tolerably  tender,  taking^the  precaution  to  stir 
it  often  at  first  that  it  may  not  gather  into  lumps  nor  stick  to 
the  pan.  Add  to  it  a couple  of  ounces  of  fresh  butter  and  four 
of  pounded  sugar,  and  when  it  is  perfectly  tender  and  drg, 
proceed  with  it  exactly  as  for  Gabrielle’s  pudding,  page  403 ; 
but  in  moulding  the  rice  press  it  closely  and  evenly  in,  and 
hollow  it  in  the  centre,  leaving  the  edge  an  inch  thick  in  every 
part,  that  it  may  not  break  in  the  oven.  The  inside  must  be 
slightly  brushed  with  butter  before  it  is  baked,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  too  dry,  but  a morsel  of  white  blotting  paper  will 
take  up  any  portion  that  may  remain  in  it.  When  it  is  ready 
to  serve,  pour  into  it  a large  jarful  of  apricot  jam,  and  send  it 
immediately  to  table.  If  well  made  it  is  delicious.  It  may  be 
’ser\ed  cold,  (though  this  is  less  usual,)  and  decorated  with 
^all  thin  leaves  of  citron-rind,  cut  with  a minute  paste-cuttei\ 
I ne  same  preparation  may  be  used  also  for  Gabrielle’s  pud- 
dmg,  and  filled  with  hot  preserved  fruit,  the  rice  scooped  from 
the  inside  being  mixed  with  the  syrup. 


CEOUSTAOES,  OE  SWEET  PATTIES  A LA  MINUTE. 

Slice  some  firm  stale  bread,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
with  a small  round  or  fluted  paste-cutter  take  from  it  as  many 
croustadcs  as  will  be  required  for  a dish  ; mark  tlie  centres 
with  a smaller  cutter,  leaving  a rim  of  equal  width  all  round- 
scoop  out  the  insides,  and  fry  them  in  good  butter  a pale  browni 
dram  and  dry  them  well,  and  fill  them  with  hot  apple  marma- 

warm  preserve.  The  croustades  may  like- 
wise be  filled  with  a good  mince  of  mutton,  hare,  or  any  brown 
meat,  and  seryed  in  the  first  course.  To  make  Dresden  patties, 
or  ciowjtafe,  pare  the  crust  neatly  from  one  or  two  French 

Inttlf ‘r  ‘he  remainder  into  as  many 

patties  as  the  size  of  the  rolls  will  allow  ; hollow  them  in  the 

dra  nor  over  fr*"  “nd ‘ay ‘hem  on  a 

the  rst  i.  t or  ‘"  0 more  of  milk  over 

hrns  1 ?ho  n whi'  «'‘ffie>eiit  to  cause  them  to  break ; 

ahl  dmin  , o o™r  ‘hem,  fiy 

nanki  fr  oysters,  and  serve  them  very  hot  upon  a 
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CRISPED  POTATOES,  OR  POTATO-RIBBONS. 

(To  serve  with  Cheesei) 

Wash  well,  and  wipe,  some  potatoes  of  good  flavour;  cut 
them  up  into  slices  of  from  half  to  a whole  inch  thick,  free 
them  from  the  skins,  and  then  pare  them  round  and  round  in 
very  thin,  and  very  long  ribbons,  like  the  dressed  cucumber  of 
page  312.  Lay  them  into  a pan  of  cold  water,  and  half  an 
hour  before  the}''  are  wanted  for  table  lift  them  on  to  a sieve 
that  they  may  be  well  drained.  Fry  them  in  very  hot  lard, 
butter,  or  clarified  dripping,  of  the  purest  quality,  until  they 
are  quite  crisp  and  lightly  browned  ; drain  and  dry  them  on  a 
soft  cloth,  pile  them  in  a hot  dish,  strew  over  them  a mixed 
seasoning  of  salt  and  cayenne  in  fine  powder,  and  serve  them 
without  delay.  For  the  second  course,  dress  them  in  the  same 
manner,  but  omit  the  cayenne.  Five  or  six  minutes  will  fry 
them.  Some  cooks  tie  them  in  fanciful  bows  and  knots,  before 
they  are  laid  into  the  water. 

SAVOURY  TOASTS. 

Cut  some  slices  of  bread  free  from  crust,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  inches  and  a half  square  ; butter  the  tops  thickly, 
spread  a little  mustard  on  them,  and  then  cover  them  with  a 
deep  layer  of  grated  cheese  and  ham  seasoned  rather  highly 
with  cayenne  ; fry  them  in  good  butter,  but  do  not  turn  them 
in  the  pan ; lift  them  out,  and  place  them  in  a Dutch  oven  for 
three  or  four  minutes  to  dissolve  the  cheese  : serve  them  very 
hot. 

To  4 tablespoonsful  of  grated  English  cheese,  an  equal 
portion  of  very  finely  minced,  or  grated  ham  ; but  of  Parmesan, 
or  Gruyere,  6 tablespoonsful. 

CROQUETTES  OF  SHRIMPS.  (eNTREE.) 

Shell  quickly  from  a quart  to  three  pints  of  fine  fresh 
brown  shrimps ; chop  them  a little  with  a very  sharp  knife ; 
put  four  ounces  of  them  into  a mortar  and  pound  them  to  the 
smoothest  paste,  with  the  addition  of  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
fresh  butter,  a seasoning  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  salt.  Pour  boiling,  on  an  ounce  and  a 
halt  of  the  crumb  of  a stale  loaf  sliced  thin,  sufficient  milk  or 
cream  to  just  cover  it;  let  it  soak  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  turn  it  into  a small  saucepan,  and  stir  it  over  a clear  and 
gentle  fire  until  it  forms  a quite  dry  paste  ; let  it  become  cold ; 
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then  add  it  to,  ana  pound  it  with,  the  shrimps,  and  when  they 
are  perfectly  blended  mix  well  with  them  the  unbeaten  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  the  whisked  white  of  one.  Set  the  mixture 
aside  in  a cool  place,  for  a short  time  to  become  firm ; then 
dust  a little  flour  upon  the  fingers  and  mould  the  croquettes 
smoothly  into  small  balls,  or  olive-shapes  ; roll  them  gently  in 
fhe  finest  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  them  from  five  to 
seven  minutes,  or  give  them  first  two  minutes  boil,  drain  them 
on  a sieve,  and  when  they  are  again  quite  cold,  egg,  crumb,  and 

fry  them : they  are,  we  think,  rather  firmer  with  the  previous 
poaching. 

Shelled  shrimps,  4 ozs. ; fresh  butter,  U,  oz.  (2  ozs.  if  the 
paste  will  not  be  too  moist  with  it) ; mace,  nutmeg,  and  ca- 
y^ine  mixed,  1 large  saltspoonful ; little  salt ; yolks  2 eggs, 

white  of  1 : fried  5 to  7 minutes,  or  poached  2 minutes,  fried 
4 to  o. 

T.  These  proportions  are  only  sufficient  for  a very  small 
dish  of  the  croquettes,  which  are  very  delicate. 


TRUFFLED  OMLET.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Whisk  very  lightly  half  a dozen  fresh  eggs,  throw  in  a sea- 
soning of  cayenne,  in  very  fine  powder,  and  a large  saltspoon- 
lul  of  salt;  dissolve  a couple  of  ounces  of  good  butter  in  a 
Irying-pan,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil,  throw  into  the  eg^s  a 
couple  of  large  bottled  truffles  * minced  very  small,  then  proceed 
as  for  a common  omlet  (see  page  410).  If  fresh  truffles  be 
used,  they  must  be  stewed  tender  in  a little  butter  after  they 
are  minced  before  they  are  stirred  to  the  e^-o-s.  " 


A POIVRADE  SAUCE, 

Flavour  some  rich  brown  gravy  highly  with  ham  and  escha- 
lots,  by  the  receipt  for  Rspagitole  (page  88),  and  add  to  it, 
before  it  is  dished,  a high  seasoning  of  pepper,  and  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  vinegar. 


AN  ENGLISH  POIVRADE  SAUCE. 

]Mince  a couple  of  ounces  of  mild  onions,  and  take  as  much 

opened  warned  that  the  bottled  truffles  when  once 

into  darirted  biUter  s S liquid  and  thrown 

perfectly  covered  with  the  hutt  two,  put  into  clean  jars,  and 

»ny  liquid  they  mav  h ive  v ’ should  be  poured  on  them  free  from 

minced  and  pitted  hi  tlie  butmr'''^A=  ‘tni-th  of  time  if 

first  cost,  though  a small  numtitv -ii  exiiensive,  so  far  as  regards  their 

caution  should  be  taken  a<rain?mi^  •"  i ,nui>:irt  a high  degree  of  savour,  all  pre- 
uiKen  against  their  being  si'.oilcd  or  wasted. 
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lean  of  ham  cut  into  small  dice,  and  either  lightly  fry  them  or 
stew  them  gently  in  a small  slice  of  butter,  until  they  are 
equally  coloured ; stir  in  half  a teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  then 
pour  to  them  by  degrees  half  a pint  of  boiling  broth  or  brown 
gravy;  boil  the  whole  softly  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  skim, 
and  re-heat  it  with  pepper  and  vinegar  as  above. 

THE  poet’s  receipt  FOR  SALAD.* 

“ Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve 
Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  give  ; 

Of  mordent  mustard,  add  a single  spoon. 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  so  scon ; 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a fault, 

To  add  a double  quantity  of  salt ; 

Three  times  the  spoon  wdth  oil  of  Lucca  crown. 

And  once  wdth  vinegar,  procured  from  town ; 

True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs ; 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl. 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole; 

And  lastly,  in  the  flavour’d  compound  toss 
A magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce : 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison’s  tough, 
And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough. 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  may  say — 

Fate  cannot  harm  me, — I have  dined  to-day.” 

Two  w^ell-boiled  potatoes,  passed  through  a sieve;  a tea- 
spoonful of  mustard  ; two  teaspoonsful  of  salt ; one  of  essence  of 
anchovj^;  about  a quarter  of  a teaspoonful  of  very  finely-chopped 
onions,  well  bruised  into  the  mixture;  three  tablespoonsful  of 
oil ; one  of  vinegar  ; the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  hard  boiled.  Stir  up 
the  salad  immediately  before  dinner,  and  stir  it  up  thoroughly. 

‘‘  N.  B. — As  this  salad  is  the  result  of  great  experience  and  re- 
flection, it  is  hoped  young  salad  makers  w'ill  not  attempt  to  make 
any  improvements  upon  it.” 

LOBSTER  SALAD.  (eNTREMETS.) 

First,  prepare  a sauce  with  the  coral  of  a hen  lobster,  pound&a 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  very  gradually  mixed  wdth  a 

* Note.  This  receipt,  Ihough  long  privately  circulated  amongst  the  friends  and 
acquaiptance  of  its  liighly  distinguished  and  regretted  auUior,  now  (with  permis- 
sion) appears  for  the  tiivl  time  in  print.  We  could  not  venture  to  deviate  by  a 
word  from  the  original,  but  we  would  suggest,  that  the  mixture  forms  almost  a 
subs;itute  for  salad,  instead  of  a mere  dressing.  It  is,  however,  an  admirable 
compound  for  those  to  whom  the  slight  flavouring  of  onion  is  not  an  objection. 
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good  mayonnaise^  remoiilade,  or  English  saiaa-dressmg.  (See 
pages  111— 113.)  _ Next,  half  fill  the  bowl  or  more  with  small 
salad  herbs,  or  with  young  lettuces  finely  shred,  and  arrange 
upon  them  spirally,  or  in  a chain,  alternate  slices  of  the  flesh  of 
a large  lobster,  or  of  two  middling-sized  ones,  and  some  hard 
boiled  eggs  cut  thin  and  evenly.  Leave  a space  in  the  centrcg 
pour  in  the  sauce,  lieap  lightly  some  small  salad  on  the  top,  and 
send  the  dish  immediately  to  table.  The  coral  of  a second 
lobster  may  be  intermingled  with  the  white  flesh  of  the  fish 
with  very  good  effect ; and  the  forced  eggs  of  page  424  may  bo 
placed  at  inter^^ais  round  the  edge  of  the  bowl  as  a decoration, 
and  an  excellent  accompaniment  as  well.  Another  mode  of 
making  the  salad  is  to  lay  the  split  bodies  of  the  fish  round  the 
bowl,  and  the  claws,  freed  carefully  from  the  shells,  arranged 
high  in  the  centre  on  the  herbs  ; the  soft  part  of  the  bodies  may 
be  mixed  vuth  the  sauce  when  it  is  liked  ; but  the  colour  will 
not  then  be  good. 

addition  of  cucumber  in  ribbons  (see  Author’s 
xv,eccipt,  page  312),  laid  lightly  round  it,  is  always  an  agreeable 
one  to  lobster  salad : they  may  previously  be  sauced,  and  then 
drained  from  their  dressing  a little. 


GEXTLE  critic's  TOURTE  A LA  CREWE, 


To  make  this  kind 
of  tart,  (which  is  both 
delicate  eating,  and 
of  very  tasteful  ap- 
pearance,) in  the  best 
and  easiest  manner, 
a counle  of  flnfprl 
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it  some  well-drained  whipped  cream,  which  has  been  slightly 
llavoured  and  sweetened.  The  edge  may  be  glazed  when  it  is 
first  taken  from  the  oven  in  the  same  manner  as  the  voU-au- 
venls  a la  Howitl ; or  the  whipped  cream  being  omitted,  small 
leaves  of  almond-paste  may  be  laid  round  it,  and  others  over 
the  preserve , or  it  may  l.e  iced  with  a white  icing,  and  orna- 
mented with  rose-coloured  grains  of  sugar ; and  to  convert  it 
into  an  excellent  eiitree  (or  first  course  dhh)  it  may  be  filled  with 
stewed  oysters  in  a rich  white  sauce,  or  with  fricasseed  lobster, 
or  scallops  of  fowl ; but  the  sauce  of  either  must  be  thick. 

Obs. — The  fluted  cutters  * which  we  have  recommended  for 
it  are  not  indispensable  in  making  this  tourte^  which  can  be 
shaped  wnth  plain  ones,  or  neatly  trimmed,  on  an  emergency, 
to  the  size  of  the  dish  in  wdiich  it  is  to  be  served,  with  a knife, 
the  border  being  also  evenly  cut  with  one. 

A PEAS  PUDDING. 

(To  serve  with  boiled  pork.^ 

Separate  carefully  from  a pint  of  good  mellow  split  peas,  all 
that  are  worm-eaten  ; wash  the  remainder  well,  and  soak  them 
for  a night  in  plenty  of  soft  water.  The  following  day  tie  tliem 
lip  in  a thick  pudding  cloth,  giving  them  room  to  swell,  cover 
them  well  with  cold  soft  water  and  boil  them  gently  from  two 
hours  to  two  and  a half : if  they  are  not  then  quite  tender, 
they  are  of  bad  quality,  and  cannot  be  rendered  so.  Lift  them 
into  a cullender,  untie  the  cloth,  and  crush  them  to  a paste  wdth 
a wmoden  spoon,  stir  in  a good  slice  of  butter,  and  a seasoning 
of  pci)per  and  salt,  tie  them  up  again  very  tight,  and  boil  them 
for  half  an  hour ; turn  the  pudding  gently  into  a dish  that  it 
may  not  break,  and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible.  This  is  the  com- 
mon old-fashioned  mode  of  preparing  a peas  pudding,  and  many 
persons  prefer  it  to  the  more  modern  one  which  follows.  Soak, 
and  boil  the  peas  as  above,  drain  the  w^ater  well  from  them 
before  the  cloth  is  untied,  rub  them  through  a cullender  or 
sieve,  mix  the  seasoning  and  the  butter  thoroughly  with  them, 
then  add  gradually  a couple,  or  even  three  well  wdiisked  eggs, 
tie  the  mixture  tightly  and  closely  in  a floured  cloth,  and  boil 
it  for  one  hour. 

Good  split  peas,  1 pint;  soaked  in  soft  water  1 night.  Boiled 
2 to  21  hours.  Butter,  1 oz. : salt,  pepper  : boil  again  20  to  30 
minutes.  Or  : butter,  1.^  oz. ; eggs,  2 or  3 : boiled  1 hour. 

* These  are  so  g-enerally  useful  in  making  pastry,  and  forming  croustades,  &c., 
that  tile  cook  siiould  not  be  without  them. 
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Obs. — When  soft  water  cannot  be  had,  a small  teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  must  be  stirred  into  that  in  which  the  peas 
are  boiled.  They  must  have  room  to  swell  or  they  will  be 
hard  ; but  if  too  much  be  gi^  en  them  they  will  be  watery  and 
it  will  be  dif&cult  to  convert  them  into  a pudding  at  all. 

THE  POOR  curate’s  PUDDING. 

This  is  but  a variation  of  the  pudding,  a la  Paysanne  of  page 
408,  but  as  it  is  both  good  and  inexpensive  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  some  of  our  readers.  Wash,  wipe,  and  pare  some  quickly 
grown  rhubarb-stalks,  cut  them  into  short  lengths,  and  put  a 
layer  of  them  into  a deep  dish  with  a spoonful  or  two  of  Lisbon 
sugar  ; cover  these  evenly  with  part  of  a penny  roll  sliced  thin  ; 
add  another  thick  layer  of  fruit  and  sugar,  then  one  of  bread, 
then  another  of  the  rhubarb  ; cover  this  last  with  a deep  laj^er 
of  fine  bread-crupibs  well  mingled  with  about  a tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  pour  a little  clarified  butter  over  them,  and  send  the 
pudding  to  a brisk  oven.  From  thirty  to  forty  minutes  will 
bake  it.  Good  boiling  apples  sliced,  sweetened,  and  flavoured 
with  nutmeg  or  grated  lemon-rind,  and  covered  with  well  but- 
tered slices  of  bread,  make  an  excellent  pudding  of  this  kind. 

THE  cavalier’s  BROIL. 

Half  roast  or  stew,  or  parboil,  a small,  or  moderate-sized 
, shoulder  of  mutton ; lift  it  into  a hot  dish,  score  it  on  both 
sides  down  to  the  bone,  season  it  well  with  fine  salt  and  cayenne 
or  pepper,  and  finish  cooking  it  upon  the  gridiron  over  a brisk 
fire.  Skim  the  fat  from  any  gravy  that  may  have  flowed  from 
it,  and  keep  the  dish  which  contains  it  quite  hot  to  receive 
the  joint  again.  Warm  a cupful  of  pickled  mushrooms,  let  a 
part  of  them  be  minced,  and  strew  them  over  the  broil  when  it 
is  ready  to  be  served;  arrange  the  remainder  round  it,  and  send 
it  instantly  to  table.  The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told 
that  this  is  a most  excellent  dish. 

VEAL  GOOSE. 

{City  of  London  receiplf) 

“ This  is  made  with  the  upper  part  of  the  flank  of  a loin  of 
veal,  (or  sometimes  of  the  fillet)  covered  with  a stuffing  of 
sage  and  onions,  then  rolled,  and  roasted  or  broiled.  It  is  served 
^ith  brown  gravy  and  apple  sauce,  is  extremely  savoury,  and 
as  many  admirers.  ’ e transcribe  the  exact  receipt  for  this 
^ iMi,  ^^llich  was  procured  for  us  from  a house. in  the  city,  which 
IS  lamed  lor  it.  We  liad  it  tested  with  the  skin  of  the  best  end 
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of  a fine  neck  of  veal,  from  which  it  was  pared  with  something 
more  than  an  inch  depth  of  the  flesh  adhering  to  it.  It  was 
roasted  one  hour,  and  answered  extremely  well.  It  is  a conve- 
nient mode  of  dressing  the  flank  of  the  veal  when  the  flesh  is 
required  free  from  skin  and  bone  for  other  purposes. 

TO  DEESS  EEIN  DEER  TONGUES, 

These,  from  being  highly  dried,  require  long  soaking,  but 
they  are  very  finely  flavoured,  and  excellent  eating  if  well 
clressed.  Lay  them  into  plenty  of  water  for  a night,  and  on  the 
following  day  take  them  out,  for  three  or  four  hours,  then  lay 
them  again  into  fresh  water,  and  towards  evening  let  them  be 
for  some  hours  longer  exposed  to  the  air.  At  night  lay  them 
into  more  fresh  water,  take  them  out  in  the  morning,  scrape 
and  clean  them  well,  and  they  will  be  ready  to  boil.  Cover 
them  well  with  cold  water,  bring  them  gently  to  a boil,  clear 
off  the  scum  perfectly  as  it  rises,  and  simmer  them  for  about 
two  hours.  These  tongues  may  be  purchased  at  any  good 
Italian  warehouse. 


CURRANT  SHRUB. 

Dissolve  in  a couple  of  quarts  of  white,  black,  or  red  currant 
juice,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  of  the  best  quality  ; then  stir 
to  them,  a gallon  of  old  Jamaica  rum,  and  stop  the  vessel 
closely ; leave  if  for  a mght,  and  the  following  day  filter  the 
shrub  through  blotting  paper,  and  pour  it  into  clean,  dry 
bottles,  which  should  be  well  corked.  It  may  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time. 

SAUSAGE  SOUP. 

{Swedish  Receipt.') 

Strip  away  the  decayed  leaves  from  a couple  of  moderate- 
sized  winter  cabbages,  or  savoys,  cut  out  ‘the  stalks,  wash  and 
soak  the  vegetables  well,  and  slice  them  very  thin  into  a pan  of 
spring  water ; drain  them  on  a sieve,  or  in  a large  cullender, 
and  (h'op  them  into  three  quarts  of  boiling  beef- broth,  or  soup ; 
add  a couple  of  pounds  of  sausages  in  links,  and  boil  the  whole 
gently^  for  half  an  hour ; before  it  is  served,  throw  in  a good 
seasoning  of  black  pepper,  and  as  much  salt  as  m;ay  be  required. 
Prick  the  sausages  before  they  are  put  into  the  soup  to  prevent 
their  bursting.  Mutton  or  veal  broth  may  be  used  for  this 
soup  instead  of  bouillon. 
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CALP’5  LIVER  STOYED,  OB  STETVED/ 

From  three  to  four  pounds  of  the  test  part  of  the  liver  will 
be  sufficient  for  a dish  of  moderate  size,  h irst  lard  it  quite 
through  by  the  directions  of  page  166,  with  large  lardoons, 
rolled  in  a seasoning  of  spice,  and  of  savoury  herbs  very  finely 
minced ; then  lay  it  into  a stewpan  or  saucepan  just  fitted  to  its 
size,  and  pour  in  about  half  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy ; heat  it 
very  gently,  and  throw  in,  when  it  begins  to  simmer,  a sliced 
carrot,  a small  onion  cut  in  two,  a small  bunch  of  parsley,  and 
a blade  of  mace;  stew  the  liver  as  softly  as  possible  over  a very 
slow  fire  from  two  hours  and  a half  to  three  hours ; thicken  the 
gravy  with  a little  brown  roux  (see  page  96),  or  with  a dessert- 
spoonful of  browned  flour;  add  a couple  of  glasses  of  white 
wine,  and  a little  spice  if  needed,  and  serve  it  very  hot,  after 
having  taken  out  the  herbs  and  vegetables. 

The  liver  may  be  stewed  without  being  larded ; it  may  like- 
wise be  browned  all  over  in  a carefully  made  roux.)  before  the 
gravy  is  poured  to  it : this  must  then  be  made  to  boil,  and  be 
added  in  small  portions,  the  stewpan  being  well  shaken  round 
as  each  is  thrown  in.  The  wine  can  be  altogether  omitted  ; or 
a wineglassful  of  port,  mixed  with  a little  lemon-juice,  may  take 
the  place  of  sherry.  After  the  liver  has  been  wiped  very  *dry, 
minced  herbs  may  be  strewed  thickly  over  it  before  it  is  laid 
into  the  stewpan ; and  it  may  be  served  in  its  own  gra’S’y,  or 
with  a sauce  piquante. 

Liver,  3 to  4 lbs. : 2 to  3 hours. 

SUGAR-GLAZINGS,  AND  ICINGS, 

(For  Fine  Pastry  and  Cake.s.') 

The  clear  glazing  which  resembles  barley  sugar,  and  which 
requires  to  be  as  carefully  guarded  from  damp,  is  given  by  just 
dipping  the  surface  of  the  pastry  into  liquid  caramel  (see  page 
553)  ; or  by  sifting  sugar  thickly  over  it  directly  it  is  drawn 
from  the  oven,  and  melting  it  down  with  a salamander,  or  red- 
hot  shovel  held  closely  over  it ; or  by  setting  it  again  into  an 
oven  sufficiently  heated  to  dissolve  the  sugar ; though  this  latter 
method  is  not  so  well,  as  there  is  danger  from  it  of  the  crust 
being  scorched.  To  make  a fine  white  or  coloured  icing,  whisk, 
as  directed  at  page  514,  the  whites  of  a couple  of  fresh  eggs  to  a 
Eolid  froth,  then,  with  a wooden  spoon  or  spatula,  mix  gradually 
With  them  eight  ounces  of  the  best  sugar,  wdiich  has  been  dried, 
and  sifted  through  a fine  sieve;  work  them  together  for  a 
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minute  or  two,  and  add  less  than  a teaspoonful  of  strained 
lemon-juice ; spread  it  evenly  over  the  cake  or  pastry,  and  dry 
it  very  gently  indeed^  either  in  a quite  cool  oven,  or  in  a meat 
screen  placed  before  the  tire.  From,  the  difference  in  the  size  of 
eggs,  a little  more  or  less  of  sugar  may  be  required  for  this 
icing.  It  may  he  coloured  with  a very  few  drops  of  prepared 
cochineal,  or  of  spinage-juice,  to  give  it  a rose,  or  pale  green 
tint. 

Whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  snow,  2 ; sugar,  8 ozs. ; lemon- 
juice,  small  teaspoonful. 

TO  DEESS  AND  TO  CHOOSE  MACCARONI,  AND  OTHER  ITALIAN 

PASTES. 

After  careful  and  repeated  trial  of  different  modes  of  dress- 
ing various  kinds  of  maccaroni,  we  find  that  in  preparing  them 
with  Parmesan  cheese,  unmixed  with  any  of  a more  mellow 
nature,  there  is  always  a chance  of  failure,  from  its  tendency, 
which  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  to  gather  into  lumps ; we 
would  therefore  recommend  the  inexperienced  reader  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  in  part,  or  altogether,  any  finely  flavoured  English 
cheese  ; and  the  better  to  ensure  its  blending  smoothly  with  the 
other  ingredients  (when  neither  white,  nor  any  other  thickened 
sauce  is  used  with  it),  to  dissolve  the  butter,  and  to  stir  to  it  a 
small  teaspoonful  of  flour,  before  any  liquid  is  added,  then  care- 
fully to  mix  with  it  the  cream  or  gravy,  as  directed  for  Sauce 
Tournee^  page  96,  and  to  give  this  a boil  before  the  maccaroni 
and  cheese  are  added : if  gently  tossed  as  these  become  hot,  the 
whole  will  be  smooth,  and  the  cheese  will  adhere  properly  to 
the  paste.  The  Neapolitan  maccaroni,  of  which  the  pipes  are 
large,  and  somewhat  thin,  should  be  selected  always  for  the 
table  in  preference  to  the  Genoa,  which  is  less  in  size,  but  more 
substantial,  and  therefore  better  suited  to  the  formation  of  the 
various  fanciful  timbales^  for  which  it  is  usually  chosen.  We 
have  inserted  here  no  receipts  for  these,  because  unless  very 
skilfully  prepared  they  are  sure  to  fail,  and  they  are  not  in 
much  request  in  this  country,  unless  it  be  at  the  tables  of  the 
aristocracy,  for  which  they  are  prepared  by  efheient  cooks. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  ribbon  maccaroni  (or  lazanges), 
which  is  very  good,  and  quickly  boiled;  but  we  have  not 
mentioned  the  maccaroncim,  which,  though  not  much  larger 
than  a straw,  requires  more  time  to  render  it  soft.  The 
Naples  vermicelli,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  other,  may 
be  dressed  like  maccaroni : it  is  also  preferable  to  the  smaller 
kind  for  soups.  All  these  pastes  should  be  of  a yellowish 
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colour,  and  by  no  means  white.  It  is  desirable  to  purchase 
them  at  a good  foreign  warehouse,  from  which  they  will  usually 

be  supplied  of  first-rate  quality. 

Naples  maccaroni,  to  boil  nearly  or  quite,  f hour;  Grcnoa 
maccaroni,  nearly  1 hour,  sometimes  longer  ; _maccaroncini,  20 
to  25  minutes  ; Naples  vermicelli,  about  20  minutes. 

06^  — The  time  named  here  is  for  boiling  the  various  pastes 
in  water  : in  milk  or  soup  it  will  vary  somewhat  from  this. 


VENETIAN  CAKE,  OR  CAKES. 

(^Super-excellent^ 

Take  of  fine  Jordan  almonds,  blanched  and  well  dried  at  the 
mouth  of  a cool  oven,  or  in  a sunny  window,  seven  ounces,  fall 
weight,  and  one  of  bitter  almonds  with  them ; pound  the  whole 
to  a perfect  paste  with  a few  drops  of  white  of  egg  or  orange- 
fiower  water ; then  mix  them  thoroughly  with  one  pound  of 
fiour  and  eight  ounces  of  butter  (which  should  be  cool  and  firnr, 
or  it  will  render  the  paste  too  soft),  and  break  this  down  quite 
small ; then  add  eight  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  on  part  of 
which  the  rind  of  a fine  lemon  has  been  rasped  previously  to  its 
being  crushed  to  powder.  Make  these  into  a paste  with  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  or  with  rather  less  should  they  be  large,  for 
if  too  moist,  it  will  adhere  to  the  board  and  roller.  To  make 
a Venetian  cake  of  moderate  size,  roll  the  paste  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  with  the  larger  fluted  cutter, 
shown  at  page  574,  six  or  seven  portions  of  equal  size ; lay  them 
on  lightly  floured  or  buttered  tins,  and  bake  them  in  a slow 
oven  until  they  are  firm  and  crisp,  and  equally  coloured  of  a 
pale  brown.  Should  they  seem  to  require  it,  lay  them  one  on 
the  other,  while  they  are  still  warm,  and  place  a baking-tin, 
with  a slight  weight,  upon  them  to  render  them  quite  level. 
AV  hen  they  are  cold,  spread  upon  each  a different  kind  of 
choice  preserve,  and  pile  the  whole  evenly  into  the  form  of  an 
entire  cake.  The  top  may  be  iced,  and  decorated  with  pistachio- 
nuts,  or  grains  of  coloured  sugar,  or  with  a wreath  of  almond- 
paste  leaves.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  excellent  dish, 
which  is  known  by  different  names  in  different  countries.  It  is 
sometimes  called  a Neapolitan  Cake,  sometimes  a Thousand 
Leaf  Cake  d la  Franqaise.  It  is  occasionally  made  entirely  of 
almond-paste,  and  highly  decorated ; it  may  be  formed  also  of 
naany  layers  of  puff  or  fine  short  crust,  cut  of  uniform  size,  or 
gradually  less,  so  as  to  leave  round  each  a clear  border  of  an 
men  w ide,  which  may  be  covered  with  coloured  icing,  or  orna^ 
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mented  with  preserved  fruit,  tinted  almonds,  grains  of  white  or 
pink  sugar  candy,  or  aught  else  that  the  fancy  may  direct. 

^ To  make  the  small  V?netian  cakes,  roll  the  paste  directed  for 
the  large  one  at  the  commencement  of  this  receipt,  into  halls, 
flatten  them  with  the  hand  to  about  the  third  of  an  inch  thic  , 
brush  them  with  beaten  egg,  and  cover  them 
su™ar-candy  crushed  about  half  the  size  of  a pea : bake  them  m 

^ Almonds,  8 ozs. ; flour,  1 lb. ; butter,  8 ozs. ; sugar,  Ih. ; 
rind  of  1 lemon ; yolks  of  eggs,  3 to  4 : preserve  as  needed. 

SCOTTISH  SHOUTBREAD. 

' (^Excellent.') 

With  one  pound  of  flour  mix  well  a couple  of  ounces  of  sifted 
sugar  and  one  of  candied  orange-rmd  or  citron,  sliced  small, 

mfke’ these  into  a paste  with  from  eight  to  f 1°°^ 

butter  made  sufficiently  warm  to  oe  liquid;  pi  ess  the  paste 
too-ether  with  the  hands,  and  mould  it  upon  tins  into  large 
cakes  nearly  an  inch  thick,  pinch  the  edges,  and 
shortbread  in  a moderate  oven  for  twenty  ™™‘es,  oi  lo  g ^ 
should  it  not  he  quite  crisp,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  become 

^^riour,^\°ffi?;  sugar,  2 ozs. ; candied  orange  or  citron,  1 oz,; 
butter,  8 to  9 ozs. : 20  minutes  or  more. 

excellent  short  crust  rOR  SWEET  PASTRY. 

Work  very  lightly  half  a pound  of  butter  into  a pound  of 
flour,  breaking  it  quite  small ; add  a slight  pinch  of  salt,  two 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  sufficient  milk  to  make  it  into  a 
■nerfectly  smooth  paste  : bake  it  slowly,  and  keep  it  pale.  ^ It  s 
an  admirable  crust,  if  well  made  and  lightly  handled:  ten 
ounces  of  butter  will  render  it  very  rich,  but  we  find  eight 

quite  sufficient. 

APPEL  ERAPPEN. 

{German  Receipt.') 

Boil  down  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  good  apples  with  four 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  a small  glass  of  white  wine,  or  the 
strained  juice  of  a lemon;  when  they  are  stewed  quite  to  a 
Hulp  keep  them  stirred  until  they  are  thick  and  dry;  then  mix 
them  gradually  with  four  ounces  of  almonds,  beaten  to  a paste, 

one  we  have  given. 
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or  very  finely  chopped,  two  ounces  of  candied  orange  or  lemon- 
rind  shred  extremely  small,  and  six  ounces  of  jar  raisins  stoned 
and  quartered : to  these  the  Germans  add  a rather  high  flavour- 
ing of  cinnamon,  which  is  a very  favourite  spice  with  them,  but 
a gratmg  of  nutmeg,  and  some  fresh  lemon-peel,  are,  we  think, 
preferable  for  this  composition.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  well 
together ; roll  out  some  butter-crust  a full  back-of-knife  thick- 
ness, cut  it  into  four- inch  squares,  brush  the  edges  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  round  with  beaten  egg,  fill  them  with  the  mixture, 
lay  another  square  of  paste  on  each,  press  them  very  securely 
together,  make,  with  the  point  of  a knife,  a small  incision  in 
the  top  of  each,  glaze  them  or  not  at  pleasure,  and  bake  them 
rather  slowly,  that  the  raisins  may  have  time  to  become  tender. 
They  are  very  good.  The  proportion  of  sugar  must  be  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the  fruit;  and  that  of  the  almonds  can 
be  diminished  when  it  is  thought  too  much.  A delicious  tart 
of  the  kind  is  made  by  substituting  for  the  raisins  and  candied 

orange-rind,  two  heaped  tablespoonsful  of  very  fine  apricot 
jam. 


rAIUT  FANCIES. 

(Fantames  de  Fees.') 

A small,  but  very  inex- 
pensive set  of  tin  cutters  must 
be  had  for  this  pretty  form  of 
pastry,  which  is,  however, 
quite  worthy  of  so  slight  a 

cost.  The  short  crust,  of 

, which  the  receipt  precedes 

this,  answers  for  it  better  than  puff  paste.  Roll  it 

in  and  very  even,  and  ivith  the  larger  tin,  shaped  thus, 
cut  out  a dozen  or  more  of  ^ 

small  sheets;  then, with  a cou- 
I)le  of  round  cutters,  of  which 
one  should  be  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  other  only 
half  the  size,  form  four  times 
the  number  of  rings,  and  lay  them  on  the  sheets  in  the  manner 
snown  in  the  engraving.  The  easier  mode  of  placing  them 
regularly,  is  to  raise  each  ring  without  removing  the  small 
cii  er  from  it,  to  moisten  it  with  a camel’s  hair  brush  dipped  in 
^ +1  paste  as  it  is  gently  loosened 

Q pastry  is  prepared,  set  it  into 

ly  gentle  oven,  that  it  may  become  crisp  and  yet  remain 
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quite  pale.  Before  it  is  sent  to  table,  fill  the  four  divisions  of 
each  fantaisie  with  preserve  of  a ditferent  colour.  For  ex- 
ample : one  ring  with  apple  or  strawberry  jelly,  another  with 
apricot  jam,  a third  with  peach  or  green-gage,  and  a fourth  with 
raspberry  jelly.  The  crusts  may  be  iced,  and  ornamented  in 
various  ways  before  they  are  baked.  They  are  prettiest  when 
formed  of  white  almond-paste,  with  pink  or  pale  green  rings ; 
they  may  then  be  filled,  at  the  instant  of  serving,  with  well- 
drained  whipped  cream. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  COOL  CUP. 

Weigh  six  ounces  of  sugar  in  lumps,  and  extract  the  essence 
from  the  rind  of  a large  fresh  lemon  by  rubbing  thein  upon 
it ; then  put  them  into  a deep  jug,  and  add  the  strained  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  a half.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  in 
a bottle  of  good  cider,  and  three  large  wineglassesful  of  sherry ; 
add  nearly  half  a small  nutmeg  lightly  grated,  and  serve  the 
cup  with  or  without  some  sprigs  of  fresh  balm  or  borage  in  it. 
Brandy  is  sometimes  added  to  it,  but  is,  we  think,  no  improve- 
ment. If  closely  covered  down,  and  placed  in  ice  for  a short 
time,  it  will  be  more  agreeable  as  a summer  beverage. 

MOULDED  RICE,  OR  SAGO,  AND  APPLE  JUICE. 

Free  seven  ounces  of  Carolina  rice  from  the  unhusked^  or 
discoloured  grains,  and  wipe  it  well  in  a soft  cloth ; pour  to  it  a 
quart  of  cold  prepared  apple-juice  (see  page  427),  and  place  it 
over  a gentle  fire  : stir  it  often  before  it  begins  to  boil,  or  it  will 
gather  into  hard  lumps.  When  it  has  stewed  softly  until  it  is 
tolerably  tender,  add  to  it  six  ounces  of  pounded  sugar,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  lemon -juice,  and  stir  it  constantly  until  it  is. 
very  thick  and  dry ; then  press  it  into  a mould  which  has  been, 
laid  into  water,  and  in  twelve  hours  it  may  be  turned  out,_  and 
served  either  quite  plain  or  with  a rich  syrup  of  apple -juice 
well  flavoured  with  lemon  5 or  it  may  be  stuck  with  almond-^ 
spikes,  and  covered  with  a good  boiled  custard.  For  invalids,,, 
to  whom  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  it  is  better  without  any 
accompaniment.  After  having  well  washed,  and  then  drained 
the  water  from,  eight  ounces  of  sago,  pour  to  it  a pint  and  a 
half  of  apple  juice,  and  proceed  exactly  as  above ; add  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  with  the  strained  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a 
lemon,  and  boil  the  mixture  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  ' 
In  Sweden,  and  other  countries,  sago  is  boiled  thick  in  the 
juice  of  cranberries,  but  of  this  preparation  we  have  no  expe- 
rience. It  is  very  agreeable  with  tlie  apple-juice,  with  which 
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we  had  it  tried  in  the  first  instance  for  a person  in  delicate 
health,  to  whom  it  proved  extremelj^  palatable.  The  juice  of 
gooseberries,  or  of  spring  fruit,  may  be  substituted  for  this  on 
occasion  ; and  we  would  recommend  that  of  white  currants, 
mixed  Avith  a few  strawberries,  as  likely  to  prove  much  more 
agreeable  than  either. 

Carolina  rice,  7 ozs. ; prepared  apple-juice,  1 quart;  sugar, 
6 ozs.;  lemon-juice,  1 tablespoouful : boiled  till  very  thick  and 
dry. 

Or;  sago,  4 ozs.;  apple-juice,  pint;  rind  and  juice,  1 

lemon ; sugar,  4 ozs. ; 15  to  20  minutes,  or  longer  if  not  very 
thick.'  » o 


TO  DRESS  CARP, 

(A  common  country  receipt.^ 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish  with  exceeding  care,  lay  them  into  a 
stewpan,  and  cover  them  with  good  cold  beef  or  veal  broth ; 
add  one  small  onion  stuck  with  a few  cloves,  a faggot  of  savoury 
Imrbs,  three  or  four  slices  of  carrot,  and  a little  salt,  and  stew 
^e  carp  as  gently  as  possible  for  nearly  or  quite  an  hour. 
Have  ready  some  good  brown  gra'S’y,  mixed  with  a couple  of 
glassesful  of  port  wine,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon-juice,  dish  the 
carp  very  carefully,  pour  the  sauce  over,  and  serve  them 
immediately.  We  would  recommend  the  Genevese  Sauce,  of 
page  108,  as  superior  to  any  other  for  this  dish. 


MOULDED  POTTED  MEAT, 

{For  the  second  course.') 

Press  very  closely  and  smoothly  into  a pan  or  mould  the 
potted  ham,  or  any  other  meat,  of  Chapter  XIV.,  pour  a thin 
layer  of  clarified  butter  on  the  top,  and  let  it  become  quite  cold. 
VVhen  wanted  for  table,  wind  round  it  for  a moment  a cloth 
w ncli^  has^  been  dipped  into  hot  water,  loosen  the  meat  gently 
from  It  with  a thin  knife,  turn  it  on  to  a dish,  and  glaze  it 
^ y i l^y  O'  bolder  of  small  salad  round  it,  with  or  without  a 
decoration  of  hard^  eggs,  or  surround  it  instead  with  clear 

T meat,  for  variety,  may  be 

equally  sliced,  and  laid  regularly  round  a pile  of  small  salad. 

^ egant  second  course  dish  may  be  made  with  potted 

shano  nVL  ornamented  with  a small 

snape  of  lobster  butter.  (See  page  298,) 
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CUERIED  SOLES. 

First,  fry  gently  in  a morsel  of  butter  a moderate-sized  onion 
sliced  thin,  and  when  it  is  well  browned  lift  it  on  to  a sieve 
reveped,  to  drain ; then  lay  it  into  the  stewpan  in  which  the 
currie  is  to  be  made ; next,  mLx  about  three  dessertspoonsful  of 
good  currie  powder  Avith  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a large  table- 
spoonful of  flour ; raise  the  flesh  in  fillets  from  a couple  of  quite 
large  soles,  or  take  the  heads  and  tails  from  two  or  three  small 
ones,  and  divide  each  fish  once  or  twice  without  boning  it;  rub 
half  the  powder  on  the  soles,  and  fry  them  quickly  and  lightly; 
then  place  them  upon  the  onion,  pour  a little  boiling  water  or 
broth  into  the  pan,  give  it  a shake,  and  a minute’s  boil,  add  it  to 
the  fish,  and  when  it  begins  to  simmer,  stir  in  the  remainder  of 
the  powder,  very  smoothly  mixed  with  a few  spoonsful  of  cold 
broth  or  water.  Stew  the  currie  softly  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes  ; throAv  in  a spoonful  of  lemon-juice  or  Chili- vinegar; 
and  serve  it  as  hot  as  possible. 

Onion,  1 ; flesh,  of  soles,  2 large ; (or  small  soles  unboned  3 or 
4 ;)  currie  powder,  3 dessertspoonsful ; salt,  1 small  teaspoonful; 
flour,  1 tablespoonful ; water  or  broth,  J to  i pint ; lemon-juice 
or  chili- vinegar,  1 to  2 dessertspoonsful:  15  to  20  minutes. 

Obs.  1.  We  have  been  favoured  since  the  third  edition  of  the 
present  work  was  published,  with  some  very  obliging  remarks 
on  curries  by  Dr.  Dickson  of  Curzon  Street,  who  says,  that  to 
all  curries  a proportion  of  mushroom-powder  should  be  added ; 
and  that  this  may  be  obtained  of  Butler,  herbalist.  Covent  Gar- 
den, at  the  very  moderate  price  of  sixpence  per  ounce.  We 
much  regret  that  our  want  of  space  precludes  for  the  present 
the  insertion  of  the  remainder  of  his  observations. 

Obs.  2.  We  have  made  trial  of  a large  variety  of  currie 
powders,  and  found  many  of  them  good;  but  we  think  that  sold 
by  Cooke  and  Co.,  24,  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  the 
most  likely,  perhaps,  to  meet  with  general  approval.  Selim’s 
currie  paste,  also,  when  genuine,  answers  well ; but  not  unless  it 
be  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  hot  butter  before  any  liquid  is 
added  to  it.  When  simply  diluted,  and  stirred  into  boilino- 
gravy,  it  is  not  so  agreeable  as  the  powder  above  named. 

TO  POACH  EGGS. 

Take  for  this  purpose  a wide  and  delicately  clean  pan  about 
half-filled  with  the  clearest  spring- water ; throvr  in  a table- 
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spoonful  of  distilled  or  of  extremely  paie  vinegar,  and  a small 
Sltspoonful  of  salt,  and  place  it  over  a fire  quite  free  from 
smolL.  Break  some  new-laid  eggs  into  separate  cups,  and  do 
this  with  care,  that  the  yolks  may  not  be  injured.  When  the 
water  boils,  draw  back  the  pan,  slip  the  eggs  gently  into  and 
let  them  stand  until  the  whites  appear  almost  set,  which  ill  be 
in  about  a minute  ; then,  without  shaking  them,  move  the  pan 
over  the  fire,  and  boil  them  softly  from  two  minutes  and  a 
half  to  three  minutes.  Lift  them  out  separately  with  a slice, 
trim  quickly  off  the  ragged  edges,  and  serve  them  upon  dressed 
spinach,  or  upon  minced  veal,  turkey,  or  chicken  ; fishthem 
for  an  invalid,  upon  delicately  toasted  bread,  sliced  thick,  and 
freed  from  crust : it  is  an  improvement  to  have  the  bread  but- 
tered, but  it  is  then  less  wholesome. 

Some  cooks  drop  the  eggs  at  once  mto  the  watei  when  it 
boils,  and  leave  them  in  it  for  nearly  or  quite  uiree  mmutes. 

We  find  either  mode  successful.  ^ ' 4. 

To  stand  in  the  water  1 minute  to  sunmer  from  2 mmutes 

and  a h to  3 minutes ; or  to  boil  3 minutes.  , r.  , , 

06^.  Good  cooks  sometimes  strike  otf  the  end  or  the  egg 
which  is  to  be  poached,  and  drop  it  fropi  the  shell  into  the 
water,  turning  it,  at  the  same  time  round  in  the  hand  . this  an- 
swers well  if  adroitly  done,  not  otherwise. 


POACHED  EGGS  AVITH  GRAVY.  (eNTREMETS.) 

CEufs  Poches  au  Jus. 

Dress  the  eggs  as  above,  giving  them  as  good  an  appearaiice 
as  possible,  Iciy  tlieni  into  3-  very  hot  dish,  and  sauce  them  with 
some  rich,  clear,  boiling  veal  gravy,  or  with  some  Espagnole. 
Each  egg.  for  variety,  may  be  dished  upon  a crouton  of  bread 
cut  with  a fluted  paste-cutter,  and  fried  a pale  brown:  the  sauce 
should  then  be  poured  round,  not  over  them. 


BROILED  EELS  WITH  SAGE.  (eNTREE.) 

{German  receipt.^ 

Skin,  open,  and  cleanse  one  fine  eel  (or  more),  cut  it  into 
finger-lengths,  rub  it  with  a mixed  seasoning  ot'  salt  and  white 
pepper,  and  leave  it  for  half  an  hour.  Wipe  it  dry,  wrap  each 
length  in  sage  leaves,  fasten  them  round  it  with  coarse  thread, 
roll  the  eel  in  good  salad  oil  or  clarified  butter,  lay  it  on  the 
gridiron,  squeeze  lemon-juice  over,  and  broil  it  gently  until  it 
is  browned  in  every  part.  Send  it  to  table  with  a sauce  made 
of  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter,  a tablespoonful  of  Cliilii  tar- 
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ragon,  or  common  vinegar,  and  one  of  water,  with  a little  salt. 
To  keep  this  smooth,  proceed  as  for  the  Norfolk  sauce  of 
page  99. 

We  think  this  receipt  might  he  applied  with  very  good  effect 
to  some  other  kinds  of  fish,  and  to  dressed  meat  also.  We  have 
found  it  answer  agreeably  even  for  cold  shin  of  beef,  which  had 
been  stewed  in  good  gravy,  and  lifted  from  it  while  hot, 

POTTED  LOBSTEES.  (eNTREMETS.) 

Split  the  bodies  and  break  the  claws  of  some  perfectly  fresh 
lobsters,  clear  the  flesh  from  all  tough  skin  and  shell,  cut  it 
quickly  with  a very  sharp  knife,  and  pound  it,  with  all  the  in- 
side coral,  to  the  smoothest  paste,  adding  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  butter,  for  each  lobster  of  moderate  size,  and  a seasoning 
of  fine  mace,  nutmeg,  cayenne,  and  salt.  When  there  is  no  coral, 
colour  may  be  given  to  the  mixture  by  stewing  gently  the  red 
skin  of  the  tails  in  part  of  the  butter  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
adding  it  to  the  flesh,  after  it  has  been  strained,  and  has  become 
cold.*  When  flavour  is  preferred  to  good  appearance,  the  soft 
part  of  the  bodies  may  be  beaten  to  the  mixture.  For  precise 
directions  for  potting  fish  and  meat,  see  Chapter  XIV . ; and  for 
an  elegant  mode  of  serving  this  preparation  m solade,  see  page 
584.  We  recommend  the  addition  of  a few  very  fresh  shrimps 
to  the  lobster  here,  as  a great  improvement  to  the  receipt.  The 
proportion  of  butter  can  be  increased  at  pleasure. 

LOBSTEE  CUTLETS.  (a  SUPERIOR  ENTREe). 

Prepare  and  pound  with  exceeding  nicety,  by  the  receipt 
which  precedes  this,  about  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  the 
flesh  of  a couple  of  fine  fresh  lobsters,  of  which  one  must  be  a 
hen  lobster ; add  to  it,  when  it  is  partially  beaten,  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  sweet  new  butter,  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  about  two- 
thirds  as  much  of  mixed  mace  and  cayenne,  with  a dessertspoonful 
of  the  inside  coral  (the  whole  of  which  should  be  rubbed  with  a 
wooden  spoon  through  a hair  sieve,  to  be  in  readiness  for  use). 
When  all  these  ingredients  are  well  blended,  and  beaten  to  the 
finest  and  smoothest  paste,  the  mixture  should  be  tested  by  the 
taste,  and  the  seasoning  heightened  if  needful ; but,  as  the  pre- 

* By  pounding  SGp9.r£it6ly  part  of  tho  wliitG  fiGsh  of  tho  tisli,  fieod  froin  every 
•narticie  of  the  skin,  and  by  colouring  the  remainder  highly  with  the  coral  of  the 
lobster  and  then  pressing  the  two  in  alternate  and  regular  layers  into  a mould,  a 
dish  of  pretty  appearance  is  produced,  which  should  be  turned  out  of  the  mould 
for  table.  Ham  and  turkey,  or  any  other  white  meat,  are  often  potted  in  this 
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paration  is  very  delicate  it  should  not  be  over-spiced.  . Mould 
it  into  the  form  of  small  cutlets,  about  the  third  of  an  inch 
thick ; stick  into  each  a short  bit  of  the  smallest  claws ; strew 
the  coral  lightly  over  them,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
’ of  being  crumbed  with  it ; arrange  them  round  the  dish  in  which 
they  are  to  be  sent  to  table ; place  them  in  a very  gentle  ovea 
for  eight  or  ten  minutes  only,  to  heat  them  through,  or  warm 
them  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven,  placed  at  some  inches  from 
the  fire,  that  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  coral  may  not  be  de- 
stroyed, and  pour  into  the  centre  some  good  bechamel  (see  page 
97),  or  the  Lady’s  Sauce,  or  the  Cream  Sauce  of  Chapter  IV. 
A very  white  sauce  best  contrasts  with  the  colour  of  the  cutlets. 
This  is  an  excellent  and  elegant  dish,  of  which  an  admh'able 
variety  is  made  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four  ounces  of  the 
freshest  shrimps,  quickly  shelled,  and  chopped  before  they  are 
thrown  into  the  mortar  ; with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and 
a little  spice.  All  the  coral  can  be  added  to  the  cutlets  at 
pleasure ; but  it  is  generally  in  request  for  many  purposes,  and 
is  required  for  this  one,  only  in  part. 

SUPERLATIVE  LOBSTER  PATTIES. 

Form  into  balls  about  half  the  size 
of  a filbert  either  the  cutlet  mixture 
or  the  pounded  lobster  above ; roll  them 
in  the  sifted  coral,  w^arm  them  through 
very  gently,  have  ready  some  hot 
patty-cases  (see  page  351),  pour  into  each  a small  spoonful  of 
rich  white  sauce,  or  Sauce  a CAurore  (see  page  108),  lay  the  balls 
round  the  edge,  pile  a larger  one  in  the  centre,  and  serve  the 
whole  very  quickly. 

The  Dresden  patties  of  page  570  may  be  thus  filled. 

LOBSTER  SAUSAGES. 

Prepare  the  fish  as  for  the  cutlets,  but  pound  half  or  more  of 
the  coral  with  the  flesh  of  the  lobsters;  shape  it  like  small 
^usages,  sprinkle  them  ivith  the  coral,  and  heat  them  through 
in  a Dutch  or  American  oven.  They  may  be  brushed  mth 
clarified  butter  before  the  coral  is  strewed  over  them,  but  they 
scarcely  need  it.  A fierce  degree  of  heat  will  destroy  the 
excellence  of  all  these  preparations. 

TO  STEAM  A PUDDING  IN  A COMMON  STEWPAN  OR  SAUCEPAN. 

Butter  and  fill  the  mould  or  basin  as  usual ; tie  over  it,  first, 
a w cll-buttcred  paper,  and  then  a thin  floured  cloth  or  musliis, 
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which  should  he  quite  small ; gather  up  and  tie  the  corners,  and 
be  careful  that  no  part  of  it,  or  of  the  paper,  reaches  to  the  water; 
pour  in  from  two  to  three  inches  depth  of  this,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  mould,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  pudding,  and 
press  the  cover  of  the  stewpan  closely  on ; then  simmer  it  gently 
without  ceasing  until  it  is  done.  This  is  the  safer  method  of 
boiling  all  puddings  made  with  polenta,  or  with  the  American 
flour  of  maize. 

MAIZE  PUDDING.*  (aN  EXCELLENT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTATOES). 

Put  half  a pint  of  the  maize-meal  into  a bowl,  add  to  it  a 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  cut  about  an  ounce  of  butter  (even  less 
will  suffice,  or  a bit  of  dripping  when  it  is  not  disliked),  into 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  when  it  boils,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and 
add  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  milk,  as  it  must  be  poured 
hot,  but  not  boiling  to  the  meal ; then  proceed  to  mix  it  with 
the  maize ; butter  a pie  or  tart  dish,  which  should  not  be  very 
shallow ; pour  in  the  pudding,  smooth  the  top,  and  bake  it  very 
sloivly^  in  a Dutch  or  American  oven  for  two  hours,  when,  if 
properly  managed,  it  will  have  become  quite  firm.  If  placed 
too  near  the  fire  at  first  the  surface  will  harden,  and  the  pud- 
ding will  not  bake  as  it  ought.  When  it  does  not  adhere  to 
the  knife  if  tried  with  the  blade,  it  is  done. 

PUDDING  OF  POLENTA,  OR  ITALIAN  FLOUR  OF  MAIZE. 

Half  a pound  of  polenta,  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  some  salt  and  cayenne,  managed  and  mixed 
exactly  like  the  maize  above,  and  gently  baked  before  the  fire 
from  an  hour  and  a quarter  to  an  hour  and  a half,  will  make  an 
excellent  plain  pudding  sufficiently  firm  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  baked  before  it  is  sent  to  table. 

SWEET  PUDDING  OP  POLENTA. 

From  half  to  a whole  ounce  of  butter,  three  to  four  ounces  of 
sugar,  dissolved  in  the  milk,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  four 
ounces  of  Sultana  raisins,  and  one  of  finel}' shred  candied  orange- 
rind,  added  to  the  foregoing  receipt,  will  make  a good  sweet 
family  pudding.  For  a very  cheap  one,  two  tablespoonsful  of 
treacle,  well  worked  up  with  the  polenta  before  the  milk  is 
poured  to  it,  and  a little  lemon  -grate  will  be  all  sufficient,  instead 
of  the  more  expensive  ingredients. 

Ohs.  Next  to  their  perfect  wholesomeness,  the  great  recom* 

* This  receipt  is  for  the  American  maize-meal. 
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mendation  of  these  puddings  is  their  being  quite  firm  without 
any  eggs : the  yellow  tint  of  the  polenta  itself  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  containing  many. 

POLENTA  A l’iTALIENNE. 

Mix  seven  ounces  of  the  polenta  with  one  quart  of  cold  milk, 
and  stir  them  over  a clear  fire  until  they  boil ; continue  to  stir 
the  mixture  until  it  is  as  thick  as  it  can  be, —(from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  will  usually  be  sufficient),  then  proceed  in  all  else  by  the 
receipt  of  page  423.  Salt  and  cayenne  must  be  added,  as  there, 
to  the  polenta  at  first. 

MUSH,  OR  PORRIDGE  OF  MAIZE-MEAL,*  WHICH  RESEMBLES  THE 

SCOTTISH  CROWDIE. 

The  raw  flavour  of  the  maize  is,  we  think,  best  overcome  by 
mixing  it  with  cold  milk  or  water,  and  then  stirring  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  has  become  thick  from  boiling.  To  half  a pint  of 
meal  add  about  a saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  mix  it  gradually  with 
rather  more  than  a quart  of  liquid.  Turn  it  into  a saucepan, 
and  stir  it  over  a clear  fire  until  it  has  boiled  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes ; or,  if  this  method  be  thought  troublesome,  mix  the 
meal  with  part  of  the  liquid,  and  pour  it  into  the  remainder 
when  it  boils.  It  is  very  pleasant  in  flavour. 


* Called  also  stir-about.  — The  importations  of  American  maize-flour  or  meal 
have  hitherto  been  very  insufficient  to  supply  the  eager  demand  for  it  which  lias 
arisen  in  this  country  since  public  attention  has  been  directed  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature as  a cheap  and  nutritious  article  of  diet.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  it  will  soon  become  common  food  throughout  the  kingdom ; and  we  therefore 
much  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  known  here  the  many  uses 
to  which  we  And  it  admirably  adapted.  But  wc  are  compelled  to  reserve,  for  a 
little  work  upon  the  subject  which  we  have  now  in  progress,  all  the  remainder 
of  our  receipts  for  its  preparation.  The  polenta,  or  Italian  Indian-corn  meal, 
differs,  both  in  its  quality  and  its  nature,  from  the  American,  though  it  is  derived 
from  the  same  species  of  grain ; but  this  in  Italy  is  highly  dried,  when  harvested, 
either  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  means.  It  assumes,  in  consequence, 
a fine  yellow  tint,  and  is  so  much  hardened  that  it  almost  resembles  flour-of-rice 
when  ground.  It  is  at  present  sold  at  sixpence  the  pound  at  the  best  Italian  ware- 
houses (we  have  ourselves  been  supplied  with  it  always  extremely  good  by 
-Ir.  Cobbett  of  Pall  Mall) ; but  when  its  superior  quality,  and  its  genuineness  also, 
are  considered,  its  price  will  not  appear  so  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can meal  as  it  would  seem  at  first.  We  have  had  specimens  of  the  latter  from 
lyerpool,  Manchester,  and  London.  The  best  of  the  three  samples  by  far  was  half 
a meal  very  coarsely  prepared.  The  London  packet  had  literally  been  “ made  np** 
bean-flour  and  otlier  matters,  and  produced,  when  used,  an  entirely 
to  to  the  meal  of  Indian  corn,  and  its  flavour  bore  no  resemblance 

Droonl-  ^ ® ™cnti  on  this,  that  our  readers  may  see  the  desirableness  of 

small  ^ ^ itself,  and  having  it  ground  into  flour  or  meal  at  home.  A 
cinense.^  purpose  might,  we  should  suppose,  be  constructed  without  great 
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Maize-meal,  half-pint ; milk  or  water,  full  quart ; salt,  one 
saltspoonful : ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Obs.  This  porridge  may  he  made  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  by 
dropping  the  meal  lightly  through  the  fingers  into  the  boiling 
liquid,  and  beating  it  smooth  with  a sort  of  stick  kept  for  the 
purpose ; but  the  method  we  have  given  will  better  prevent  its 
lumping.  Polenta^  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  American 
meal  in  this  receipt,  with  milk,  and  the  addition  of  a little  sugar 
and  nutmeg,  makes  agreeable  food  for  the  nursery  and  for 
invalids. 

SHRIMPS,  POTTED,  WHOLE.*  (aN  ADMIRABLE  RECEIPT.) 

Let  the  fish  for  this  receipt  be  very  fresh  ; shell  them 
quickly,  touching  them  as  lightly  as  possible  ; melt  down,  with 
a gentle  degree  of  heat,  some  new  butter ; skim  and  pour  it, 
clear  of  sediment,  into  a clean  enamelled  saucepan ; add  a little 
salt,  mace,  and  cayenne;  and  when  these  have  just  simmered, 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  throw  in  the  fish,  toss  them  in  the 
butter,  that  all  may  be  covered  with  it,  and  let  them  heat 
through  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  but  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  boil ; turn  them  into  shallow  pans,  and  press  them  down  into 
the  butter.  Should  it  not  cover  them  entirely,  pour  a little 
more  over  them  when  they  are  nearly  cold. 

Shelled  shrimps,  1 pint;  butter,  4 to  5 oz. ; small  quantity 
each  of  salt,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cayenne. 

TO  RENDER  CHICEmNS  WHITE,  FOR  BOILING. 

Lay  them,  after  they  are  trussed,  into  a pan  of  spring  water 
for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  weaken  their  flavour 
slightly,  but  it  will  improve  their  appearance.  Cover  them 
well  with  more  cold  water ; heat  them  slowly ; watch  and  clear 
off  all  the  scum  as  it  appears,  and  boil  them  gently  until  they 
are  ready  to  serve.  (See  p.  263.)  Truss  them  without  the 
livers  or  gizzards.  For  a more  expensive  and  refined  mode  of 
dressing  them,  see  Poelie^  p.  154. 


• We  have,  in  part,  derived  this  receipt,  of  which  we  have  permission  to  make 
use,  from  a small  treatise  on  pickling  and  curing  meat  and  fish,  by  Mr.  Robin- 
son. (Longman  and  Co.)  But  we  have  adapted  it  to  our  own  taste  by  some 
variations  which  render  it,  we  think,  more  delicate.  We  would  here  observe,  that 
all  shell-fish,  after  having  been  sufficiently  boiled  for  eating,  is,  like  meat,  injured 
if  more  than  just  heated  through  a second  time.  This  applies  particularly  to 
lobsters. 
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SPRING  SOUP  AND  SOUP  A LA  JULIENNE. 

Throw  into  three  quarts  of  strong  clear  broth,  or  shin  of  beef 
stock,  or  of  gravy-soup,  half  a pint  each  of  turnips  and  carrots, 
prepared  by  the  directions  of  page  5,  or  turned  into  any  other 
shape  that  may  be  preferred,  with  rather  less  of  the  solid  part 
of  some  white  celery  stems,  and  of  leeks  or  of  very  mild  onions 
mixed.  The  latter  must,  if  used,  be  sliced,  drawn  into  rings, 
and  divided  into  slight  shreds.  When  these  have  simmered  from 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  add  the  leaves  of  one  or  two  lettuces 
and  a few  of  sorrel,  trimmed  or  torn,  about  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown.  Continue  the  gentle  boiling  until  these  are  tender,  and 
at  the  moment  of  serving  add  half  a pint  of  asparagus-points 
boiled  very  green,  and  as  many  French  beans  cut  into  small 
lozenges,  and  also  boiled  apart;  or  substitute  green  peas  for  these 
last. 

For  the  Julienne  soup,  first  stew  the  carrots,  &c.  tolerably 
tender  in  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter  ; pour  the  stock  boiling 
to  them ; skim  off  all  the  fat  from  the  surface,  and>  finish  as 
above.  Sprigs  of  chervil,  spinage  (boiled  apart,  and  sparingly 
added),  green  onions,  very  small  tufts  of  brocoli  or  cauliflower, 
may  all  be  used  in  these  soups  at  choice.  Both  the  kind  and 
the  proportion  of  the  vegetables  can  be  regulated  entirely  by 
the  taste.  Bread  stamped  out  with  a very  small  round  cutter, 
and  dried  a pale  brown  in  the  oven,  is  added  generally  to  this 
spring  soup,  but  is,  we  should  say,  no  improvement.  Winter 
vegetables  should  have  three  or  four  minutes  previous  boiling 
(or  blanching)  before  they  are  put  into  the  soup. 
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Acid  Royal,  strawberry,  546 
Alderman’s  pudding,  392 
Almond,  cake,  516 
candy,  567 
biscuits,  bitter,  516 
cream,  for  blamange,  449 
macaroons,  514 

paste,  855  j 

paste,  fairy  fancies  of,  582 
paste,  sandwiches  of,  362 
paste,  tartlets  of,  856 
rocJier,  515 

shamrocks,  (very  good  and  very 
pretty)  543  ^ 

Almonds  to  blanch,  512 
chocolate,  538 

pastry, 

in  cheesecakes,  361 
to  pound,  512 
in  soups;  21,  22 

to  reduce  to  paste,  the  quickest 
and  easiest  way,  512 
Anchovies,  eggs  forced  with,  424 
fried  in  batter,  81 
potted,  297 
Anchovy,  butter,  127 
sauce,  105 

calf ’s-feet  jelly,  434 
Charlotte,  or  Charlotte  de  Pom- 
mes,  458 

marmalade  for  Charlotte  de 
Pommes,  458 
custards,  454 

dumplings,  fashionable,  886 
fritters,  416 

hedgehog,  or  Su^doUe,  45Z 
jelly,  493  ’ 

jelly,  exceedingly  fine,  498 
juice,  prepared,  427 
pudding,  372 

pudding,  small  common,  373 
sauce,  120  o/o 

sauce,  baked,  120 

sauce,  brown,  120 


Apple  soup,  20 
snowballs,  387 
tart,  354 

creamed  tart,  354 

Apples,  baked  compote  of,  (our  little 
lady’s  receipt),  542 
buttered,  or  Pommes  au  beurre, 

Apricots,  compote  of  green  4oq 
Apricots  dried,  French  recelpt'for,  487 

^486  ^ method. 

Apricot  blamange,  449 
fritters,  416 
marmalade,  486 

en  salade,  317 

to  remove  the  chokes  from,  317 
Jerusalem,  to  boil,  327 
Jerusalem,  to  fry,  327 
Jerusalem,  mashed,  328 
excellent  sauce  of,  123 
soup  of,  18 
Asparagus,  to  boil,  308 
to  serve  cold,  308 

Aspic,  or  clear  savoury  jellv  94 
Arnott  Stove,  329  ^ ^ ^ 

ArocS  Doce,  or  sweet  rice  d la  Portu- 
gaise,  461 

Arrow-ro^o^t,  to  thicken  sauces  withj 

23.  S3, 


Q Q 


Bacon,  to  boil,  247 
broiled  or  fried,  248 
Gobbet’s  receipt  for,  241 
dressed  rashers  of,  248 
French,  for  larding,  244 
lardoons  of,  166 
to  pickle  cheeks  of,  244 
genuine  Yorkshire  receipt  fo. 
curing,  242  ^ ^ 

j Bain-marie,  use  of,  95 
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Baked  apple-pudding,  or  custard,  402 
apple -pudding,  another  receipt 
for,  402 

apple-pudding,  a common,  402 
comiiole  of  aijples,  542 
minced  beef,  195 
round  of  spiced  beef,  185 
beet-root,  329 
bread-puddings,  394 — S95 
calf’s  feet,  and  head,  163 
custard,  455,  456 
haddocks,  66 
ham,  247 

hasty  pudding,  408 
joints,  with  potatoes,  164 
mackerel,  62 
marrow  bones,  196 
mullet,  67 
pike,  72 
potatoes,  302 
salmon,  164 
smelts,  68 

soles  (or  &olcs  au  plat),  59 
soup,  164 
sucking-pig,  239 
whitings,  d la  Frangaise,  61 
Baking,  directions  for,  163 
Banbury  cakes,  520 
Barberries,  to  pickle,  510 

in  bunches,  to  preserve,  497 
stewed,  for  dessert,  431 
Barberry  jam,  a good  receipt  for,  493 
jam,  another  receipt  for,  498 
jam,  very  common,  498 
jelly,  497 

superior  jelly  and  marmalade,  493 
and  rice  pudding,  406 
fart,  354 

Barley-sugar,  534 

Barley-water,  excellent,  .(poor  Xury’s 
receipt),  552 

Batter,  French,  for  frying  meat  and 
vegetables,  &c.,  129 
cod’s  sounds  fried  in,  56 
salsify,  fried  in,  331 
spring  fruit,  fried  in,  416 
to  mix  for  puddings,  366 
Sichamel,  97,  98 
Beans,  French,  to  boil,  310 
d la  Frangaise,  310 
another  excellent  receipt  for,  511 
Windsor,  to  boil,  811 
Beef,  d la  mode,  178 
breslaw  of,  193 
cake,  (very  good)  175 
to  choose,  170 
minced  collops  of,  189 
savoury  minced  collops  ol,  189 
Scotch  minced  collops  of,  190 
ncner  minced  collops  of,  189 
divisions  of,  169 


Beef,  Dutch  or  hung,  184 
fillet  of,  braised,  165 
fillet  of,  roast,  172 
hashed,  French  receipt  for,  194 
cold,  common  hash  of,  193 
cold,  excellent  hash  of,  193 
collared,  184 

collared,  another  receipt  for,  185 
Norman  hash  of,  194 
heart,  to  roast,  192 
kidney,  to  dress,  192 
kidney  (a  plainer  way),  192 
marrow-bones,  to  boil,  195 
marrow-bones,  baked,  196 
palates,  {Entree),  180 
palates  (Neapolitan  mode),  181 
Hamburg  pickle  for,  183 
another  pickle  for,  183 
roll,  or  canellon  de  boeuf,  188 
miniature  round  of,  187 
round  of,  to  salt  and  boil,  182 
round  of,  spiced,  185 
round  of,  roast,  171 
rump  of,  to  roast,  171 
rump  of,  to  stew,  179 
common  receipt  for  salting,  185 
shin  of,  to  stew,  177 
shin  of,  for  stock,  84 
sirloin  of,  to  roast,  170 
sirloin  of,  stewed,  179 
spiced  (good  and  wholesome), 
186 

steak,  roast,  172 
steak,  stewed,  174 
steak,  stewed  in  its  own  gravy, 
175  , 

steaks,  best  and  most  tender, 
170 

steaks,  broiled,  172 
steaks,  broiled,  sauces  appropri- 
ate to,  173 
steaks,  fried,  175 
steaks,  d la  Frangaise,  174 
steaks,  d la  Frangaise,  another 
receipt  for,  174 
steak  pie,  344 
steak  puddings,  368,  369 
good  English  stew  of,  177 
German  stew,  176 
Stufato,  187 
Welsh  stew  of,  176 
tongue  (Bordyke’s  receipt  for 
stewing),  191 
tongue  potted,  297 
tongues  (various  modes  of  curing), 
190 

tongues,  to  dress,  191 
tongues,  Suffolk  receipt  for,  190 
Beet- root,  to  bake,  330 
to  boil,  329 
to  stew,  330 
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Bengal  currie,  288 
Bermuda  witches,  462 
Birtliday  syllabub,  550 
Biscuits,  almond,  bitter,  516 
Aunt  Charlotte’s,  531 
Captain’s,  531 
chestnut,  525 
Colonel’s,  531 
cheap  ginger,  524 
Judge  Franks’  ginger,  525 
Biscuit,  cocoa-nut,  528 
Bishop,  Oxford  receipt  for,  549 
Black-cap  pudding,  371 
Black-caps  par  excellence,  541 
Black  cock,  and  grey  hen,  to  roast, 
282 

Blamange,  or  blanc  manger,  apricot, 
449 

(author’s  receipt,)  447 

calf’s  feet,  to  make,  426 

currant,  450 

quince  (delicious),  448 

quince,  with  almond  cream,  449 

rich,  447 

rubanS,  or  striped,  450 
strawberry  (extremely  good),  448 
strengthening,  451 
Blanc,  a,  154 

Blanch,  to,  meat,  vegetables,  &c.,  167 
Blanquette,  of  sucking  pig,  239 

of  veal  or  lamb  with  mushrooms, 
218 

Boiled  calf’s  head,  198 
chestnuts,  543 
custards,453 

eels  (German  receipt),  74 
fowls,  263 
leeks,  307 

rice,  to  serve  with  stewed  fruit, 
&c.,  388 

Jice-pudding,  385 
turnip-radishes,  307 
breast  of  veal,  206 
fillet  of  veal,  204 
knuckle  of  veal,  208 
loin  of  veal,  205 

Boiling,  general  directions  for,  153 
Bone  to,  calf’s  head  for  brawn,  203 
calf’s  head,  the  cook’s  receipt, 
199 

calf’s  head  for  mock  turtle  soup, 
23 

a fowl  or  turkey  without  opening 
it,  254 

a fowl  or  turkey,  another  mode, 
255 

fowls,  for  fricassees,  curries,  and 
pies,  256 
a hare,  275 
a leg  of  mutton,  224 
a loin  of  mutton  for  pies,  345  j 


Bone  to,  a shoulder  of  veal  or  mutton, 
206 

neck  of  venison  for  pies,  342 
Boning,  general  directions  for,  167 
Bon-bons,  palace,  537 
Bottled  fruits,  for  winter  use,  492 
gooseberries,  470 
tomatas,  or  tomata-catsup,  136 
Boudin,  d la  Bichelieu,  278 
Boulcttes,  potato,  304 
Bouilli,  6 

French  receipt  for  hashed,  194 
Bouillon,  6 
Brain  cakes,  148 

calf’s,  added  to  soup,  2S.  28 
Braise,  to  burn,  465 
Braised,  fillet  of  beef,  185 
leg  of  mutton,  224 
Braising,  directions  for,  165 
Brandy,  cherry  (Tappington  Eve- 
rard  receipt),  560 
lemon,  for  flavouring  sweet 
dishes,  139 

peaches  preserved  in,  566 
trifle,  or  tipsy  cake,  444 
Brandied  morella  cherries,  566 
Brawn,  calf’s  head  (Author’s  receipt), 
203 

Tonbridge,  248 

Bread,  Bordyke  receipt  for,  562 
brown,  563 
cocoa-nut,  564 
crumbs,  fried,  130 
crumbs,  to  prepare  for  frying 
fish,  129 

crust,  for  pies  or  tarts  (excellent^ 
565 

to  fry  for  garnishing,  130 
to  fry  for  soups,  4 
partridges  served  with,  279 
potato,  563 
puddings,  384,  394 
and  butter  puddings,  393,  334 
sauce,  102 

sauce  with  onion,  103 
to  purify  yeast  for,  560 
Brezolles,  211 
Brioche  paste,  339 
Brioche  rusks,  English, 

Brill,  to  boil,  51 
Broccoli,  317 
Broiled  beef-steak,  172 
bacon,  248 
cutlets,  mutton,  230 
cutlets,  pork,  241 
foMd,  263 
mackerel,  64 
partridge,  281 

partridge  t French  receipt),  281 
salmon,  160 
whitings,  160 
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Broiling,  general  directions  for,  160 
Broil,  the  Cavalier’s,  576 
Broth,  or  bouillon,  6 
veal,  or  mutton,  44 
Browned  flour  for  thickening  soups 
ana  sauces,  130 

Browning,  with  salamander,  169 
Brown,  rich,  English  gravy  87  i 
gravy,  common,  91  ' 

caper  sauce,  116 
chestnut  sauce,  125  i 
mushroom  sauce,  118 
onion  sauce,  121 
rabbit  soup,  31 
Brussels  sprouts,  331 
Bullaces,  jelly  of,  490 

stewed,  or  compote  of,  43( 

Bun,  a good  light,  528 
Buns,  most  excellent,  529 
Geneva,  564 

Burlington  Whimsey,  200 
Burnt  coffee,  or  gloria,  559  I 
Buttered  apples,  459 
cherries,  461 
Butter,  anchovy,  127 
burnt,  100 

clarified,  for  storing  and  for  im- 
mediate use,  100 
to  cool  for  crust,  335 
creamed,  and  otherwise  prepared 
for  cakes,  513 
lobster,  298 

melted,  good  common,  99 
melted,  French,  99 
melted,  rich,  98 
melted,  rich,  without  flour,  99 
melted,  and  parsley,  114 
melted,  white,  99 
loin  of  lamb  stewed  in,  235 
Butter-milk,  for  bread,  563 

Cabbage,  to  boil,  323 
in  Currie,  289 
stewed,  323 

red,  to  stew  (Flemish  receipt),  ShO 
red,  to  pickle,  510 
Caf  d noir,  558 
Cake,  fine  almond,  510 
apple,  352 
beef  or  mutton,  175 
a cheap  common,  527 
Cornish,  heavy,  530 
Dresden,  520 

thick,  light  gingerbread,  522 
a good  Madeira,  519 
pound,  517 
rice,  517 

sausage-meat,  or  pain  de  pore 
frais,  250 
a good  soda,  527 
a good  sponge,  618 


Cake,  another  sponge,  (good,  and 
quickly  made),  519 
a smaller  sponge,  518 
tipsy,  444 
veal,  209 

veal,  good  (Bordyke  receipt  forX 
209 

Venetian,  or  Neapolitan  (super- 
excellent),  580 
white,  517 
Cakes,  Banbury,  520 

cinnamon,  or  lemon,  526 
flead,  or  deed,  530 
cocoa-nut  gingerbread,  523 
common  gingerbread,  523 
richer  gingerbread,  523 
queen,  527 

very  good  small  rich,  515 
to  prepare  butter  for  rich,  513 
to  whisk  eggs  for  light  rich,  514 
small  Venetian,  581 
Calf’s  head,  d la  Maitre  d' Hotel,  202 
boiled,  198 

boned  and  rolled,  199 

to  clear  the  hair  from,  197 

cutlets  of,  200 

hashed,  201 

a cheap  hash  of,  201 

prepared,  the  cook’s  receipt,  199 

soup,  27 

The  Warder’s  way,  198 
Calf’s  feet  jelly,  432 

jelly,  in  barley-water,  553 
jelly,  in  punch,  548 
to  prepare  for  stock,  425 
stewed,  216 
stock,  425 

stock,  to  clarify,  426 
Calf’s-foot,  in  bouillon,  7 
in  shin  of  beef  stock,  84 
Calf’s-liver,  fried,  217 
stoved  or  stewed,  678 
roast,  217 
sweetbreads,  216 
Cambridge  milk  punch,  649 
Candy, 

cocoa-nut,  530 
ginger,  535 
orange-flower,  586 
orange-flower  (another  receipt 
for),  536 

Canellon  de  boeuf,  188 
Canellons,  filled  with  apricot  or  peach 
marmalade,  417 
of  brioche  paste,  418 
Caper  sauce,  116 

sauce  for  fish,  117 
Capillaire  in  punch,  549 
Caramel,  to  boil  sugar  to,  533 
the  quickest  way,  634 
Carp,  to  stew,  584 
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CaiTots,  au  teurre,  327 
to  boil,  325 
in  plum  pudding,  382 
sweet,  for  second  course,  320 
the  Windsor  receipt,  326 
Carrot,  soup,  common,  18 
soup,  a finer,  19 
Casserole  of  rice,  savoury,  842 
of  rice,  sweet,  403 

Catsup,  the  cook’s,  or  compound,  134 
lemon,  135  ^ , 

mushroom,  132,  133 
mushroom,  double,  134 
pontac,  for  fish,  130 
tomata,  136 
walnut,  134,  135 
Cauliflowers,  to  boil,  316 
French  receipt  for,  316 
a la  Frangaise,  316 
with  Parmesan  cheese,  316 
served  with  fowls,  263 
Cayenne,  vinegar,  139 
Celery,  boiled,  332 

salad,  to  serve  with  pheasants,  315 
sauce,  124 
stewed,  332 

Chantilly  baskets,  444.  567 
Charlotte  dej)ommes,  or  apple  Char- 
lotte, 458 

a la  Parisienne,  459 
Cheese,  in  fondu,  413 
with  maccaroni,  421 
with  maccaroni,  d la  Peine,  422 
in  ramakins,  363 
to  serve  with  white  and  macca- 
roni soup,  11,  22 

Cheesecakes,  cocoa-nut  (Jamaica  re- 
ceipt), 359 

lemon  (Christ-Church  ColPae  re- 
ceipt), 360 
Norfolk,  568 

Madame  Werner’s  Rosenvik,  361 
Cherries,  brandied  morella,  566 
compote  of  Kentish,  429 
coinpote  of  morella,  429 
dried  with  sugar,  473 
dried  without,  474 
dried,  superior  receipt,  474. 
to  pickle,  503 
preserved,  morellas,  475 
Chestnuts,  boiled,  543 
roasted,  543 
stewed,  333 
Chestnut,  biscuits,  525 
sauce,  brown,  125 
sauce,  white,  125 
soups,  17 

Chetney,  various  ways  of  making,  132 
CJiicken,  broiled,  263 
cutlets,  265 

fried,  d la  MalaPar,  266 
patties  (good),  350 


Chicken  pie,  (common),  344 
modern  pie,  343 
Chickens,  boiled,  263 
fricasseed,  264 
^ in  soup,  29 

China  cliilo,  of,  mutton,  230 
Chocolate,  almonds,  538 
custard,  455 
drops,  538 
to  make,  559 

Chops,  lamb  or  mutton,  broiled,  230 
mutton,  stewed  in  their  own 
gravy  (good),  229 
pork,  241 

Christopher  North’s  own  sauce  for 
many  meats,  lio 
Cinnamon  cakes,  526 
Cocoa-nut  bread,  564 
biscuit,  628 
candy,  536 


cheesecakes,  359 
in  curries,  292 
gingerbread,  623,  524 
milk,  flavoured  with,  for  sweet 
dishes,  428 
macaroons,  515 
puddings,  405 
soup,  17 

Cod  fish,  to  boil,  53 
slices  of,  fried,  54 
stewed,  54 


stewed  in  brown  gravy,  53 
Cod’s  sounds,  to  boil,  56 
to  fry  in  batter,  56 
Coffee,  to  boil,  557 

breakfast,  French,  558 
burnt,  559 
to  filter,  558 
to  refine,  558 

strong,  clear,  to  serve  after' din- 
ner,  called  cafd  noir,  558 
to  roast,  556 

Cold,  calf’s  head,  to  re-dress,  201  uoq 
fowls,  ditto,  266,  267 
leg  of  mutton,  ditto,  226 
wmtre  dliotel,  sauce,  107 
meat,  excellent  sauces  to  serve 
with,  102, 113 
salmon,  to  dress,  53 
turbot,  ditto,  51 

Collops  minced,  au  naturcl,  189 
savoury  minced,  189 
saute-g,a.n  for  frying,  162 
Scotch,  214 
Scotch  minced,  190 
Compote  of  apples,  baked  (our  littla 
Lady’s  receipt),  542 
of  green  apricots,  429 
of  bullaces,  430 
of  cherries,  429 
of  Kentish  cherries,  429 
of  Morella  cherries,  429 
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Compote  of  green  currants,  429 
of  red  currants,  429 
of  damsons,  429 
of  green  gooseberries,  429 
of  magnum  bonum,  or  other  large 
plums,  430 

of  Oranges  (a  Hebrew  dish),  540 
of  peaches,  430 

of  peaches,  another  receipt,  430 
of  Siberian  crabs,  430 
of  spring  liuit  (rhubarb),  428 
Conjuror,  a,  its  uses,  160 
Consommi  85 
Constantia  Jelly,  437 
Cool  cup,  a,  583 
Cornish  heavy  cake,  530 
Counsellor’s  cup,  555 
Crab,  buttered,  76 
Crabs,  Siberian,  jelly  of,  496 
Cray-fish,  to  boil,  76 
Creamed  apple  tart,  354 
tartlets,  567 
Cream,  Chantilly  basket  filled  with,  444 
crust,  337 

jelly,  filled  with,  439 

lemon,  made  without  cream,  445 

Nesselr6de,  441 

sauce  for  fish,  108 

Swiss,  443 

in  soups,  13.  17,  18.  20,  21.  23. 
29 

Creams,  lemon  (very  good),  445 
fruit,  446 
Italian,  446 

Creme  d la,  Comtesse,  or  the  Coun- 
tess’s cream,  442 
mermgiiec,  444 
Farislennc,  449 
IJatissiOre,  361 

Crisped  potatoes,  or  potato-ribbons, 
to  serve  vdth  cheese,  571 
Critic’s  the  gentle,  toiirte  d la  creme, 
574 

Croquettes  of  rice,  418 

of  rice,  filled  with  preserve,  419 
of  rice,  savoury,  419 
of  shrimps,  571 

Croustades,  or  sweet  patties  d la 
minute,  570 

Croute-aux-cliampiqnons,  or  mush- 
room-toast, 821 

Croute  - aux  - crevettes,  or  shrimp 
toast,  77 

Crust,  excellent  bread  (for  hot  pies 
or  tarts),  565 
butter,  for  puddings,  867 
cream,  337 
Head,  337 

I'rencli,  for  hot  or  cold  meat 
pies,  337 

excellent  short,  581 
rich  short,  for  tarts,  330 


Crust,  common  suet,  for  pies,  338 
very  superior  suet,  for  pies,  388 
suet,  for  puddings,  367 
Crusts,  to  serve  with  cheese,  565 
Cucumber  (Author’s  receipt),  to  dress, 
312 
soup,  38 
vinegar,  137 

Cucumbers,  d la  Creme,  314 
d la  Poulcttc,  313 
dressed,  311 
fried,  314 
stewed,  313 

Cuirasscau,  or  Curasao,  551 
Currants,  to  clean  for  puddings  and 
.cakes,  360 
green,  stewed,  429 
red,  stewed,  429 

red,  stewed,  to  serve  with  sweet 
puddings,  375 
Currant,  blamange,  450 
custard,  454 
dumplings,  387 
jam,  green,  478 
jam,  red  (delicious),  480 
jam,  white,  481 
jelly,  French,  480 
jelly,  superlative  red,  480 
jelly,  white,  very  fine,  481 
jelly,  tartlets,  363 
paste,  481 
pudding,  372 

shrub,  577  ^ ^ 

syrup,  or  sirop  de  groseillcs,  o47 
Curried  eggs,  292 
gravy,  294 
maccaroni,  291 
oysters,  293 
sweetbreads,  292 
Currie,  Mr.  Arnott’s,  288 
a Bengal,  288 
to  boil  rice  for,  36,  87 
a dry,  289 

common  Indian,  290 
Currie  powder,  Mr.  Arnott’s,  287 
Curries,  remarks  on,  286 

Selim’s  (Capt.  White’s)  291 
Custard,  baked,  455 
currant,  454 
the  Duke’s,  455 
the  Queen’s,  454 
veal,  or  a Sefton,852 
Custards,  boiled,  453 
boiled,  rich,  453 
chocolate,  455 
French,  456 
quince,  or  apple,  454 
Cutlets  of  calf’s  head,  200 

of  fowls,  pai’tridges,  or  pigeons, 
265 

lamb,  in  their  own  gravy, 
stewed,  229 
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Cutlets,  lamb,  or  mutton,  with  SouMse 
sauce,  235 

mutton,  broiled,  230 
of  cold  mutton,  232 
mutton,  ill  their  own  svslw 
stewed,  229 
pork,  241 

Teal,  d la  Frangaise,  214 
veal,  d y Indienne,  or  Indian 
fashion,  213 

veal,  d la  mode  de  ILondres,  or 
London  fashion,  215 
veal,  fried,  213 
of  sweetbreads,  215 


Damson,  cheese,  490 
jam,  489 
jelly,  489 
solid,  489 
pudding,  40G 

Cerneaux,  or  walnut  salad,  315 
Dough  nuts.  Isle  of  Wight,  receipt  for, 

Dresden  cake,  520 


patties,  or  croustades,  570 
Dried  apples,  to  stew,  541 

apricots,  French  receipt,  487 
t'herries,  with  sugar,  473 
cherries,  without  sugar,  474 
gooseberries,  with  and  without 
sugar,  472 
mushrooms,  139 

plums  (Pruneaux  de  Tours),  to 
stew,  541 

Diy,  to,  apricots,  a quick  and  easy 
method,  486 
Imperatrice  plums,  492 
Mogul  plums,  485 
peaches  or  nectarines,  488 
Duck,  stewed,  269 
Ducks,  to  roast,  288 

stuffing  for.  No.  9,  146 
wild,  to  roast,  285 
Dumplings,  apple  (fashionable),  386 
currant,  light,  387 
lemon,  387 
Norfolk,  388 
Suffolk,  or  hard,  387 
tomata,  American,  386 
Dutch,  or  hung  beef,  184 
custard,  403 
flummery,  448 


Eels,  boiled,  German  receipt,  74 
Cornish  receipt,  74 
to  fry,  73 
Egg  balls,  148 

sauce,  for  calf’s  head,  101 
sauce,  common,  101 
sauce,  good,  100 


pudding, 


Eggs,  curried,  292 

forced,  or  efi  surprise,  424 
forced,  for  salad,  424 
to  wdiisk,  for  cakes,  514 
Elderberry  wine,  653 
Elegant,  the  Economist’s, 

380,  393 
lobster  salad,  573 

English,  brioche,  and  brioche-vuskn, 
565  ^ - 

brown  gravy,  87 
game  pie,  842 
puff  paste,  336 
stew,  177 

Entremets,  apfel  hrapfen  (German 
receipt),  581 

apple  cake,  or  German  tart,  352 
apple  calf’s  feet  jelly,  434 
apple  custards,  454 

apple,  peach,,  or  orange  fritters, 
41o 

apple  hedgehog,  or  Suedoise,  452 
apple  tarts,  354 
apricot  blamange,  449 
aroce  doce,  or  sweet  rice  d la 
PorUipaise,  461 

asparagus  points,  dressed  like 
peas,  308 
barberry  tart,  354 
Bermuda  witches,  462 
blaraanges  (various),  447,  448 
449,  450  ’ ’ 

boiled  custards,  453,  454 
brioche  fritters,  416 
buttez’ed  cherries,  or  cerises  au 
beurre,  461 
calf’s  feet  jelly,  432 
canellons,  417,  418 
cauliflowers  d la  Frangaise,  316 
cauliflowers  with  Parmesan 
cheese,  316 
Chantilly  basket,  444 
Charlotte  d la  Parisienne,  459 
chocolate  custard,  455 
cocoa-nut  cheese  cakes,  359 
eompiote  of  peaches,  430 
couTpofos  (various)  of  fruit  403  ■ 


constantia  jelly,  437 
creamed  tartlets,  567 
creme  d la  Comtessc,  or  the 
^ Countess’s  cream,  442 
creme  meringuie,  444 
croquettes  of  rice,  418 
croquettes  of  rice,  finer,  419 
croustades,  or  sweet  patties  d la 
minute,  570 

cucumbers  d la  creme,  314 
cucumbers  d la  p)oulctte,  313 
currant  jelly  tartlets  or  custards, 

custards,  (baked),  455,  456 
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Entreinets,  custards  (various),  453, 
454,  455 

Dresden  cake,  520 
dressed  maccaroni,  421 
fairy  fancies,  582 
J'anchonettes,  863 
forced  eggs,  or  eggs  en  surprise, 
424 

French  beans  d la  Francai5b,^\0 
gateau  of  mixed  fruits,  432 
gateau,  CLe  pommcs,  431 
gateau  de  riz,  397 
gateau  de  scmoule,  395 
geiwlses  d la  Heine,  355 
gentle  critic’s  tourtc  d la  creme, 
574 

gentleman  commoner’s  pudding, 
444 

German  puffs,  457 
Gertrude  d la  creme,  459 
green  peas  d la  Frangaise,  309 
green  peas  with  cream,  310 
imperial  gooseberry  fool,  452 
Italian  creams,  446 
jaumange,  ov  jaune  manger,  448 
Jerusalem  artichokes  d la  Heine, 
328 

Kentish  fritters,  414 
lemon  calf’s  feet  jelly,  437 
lemon  cheese  cakes,  360 
lemon  creams,  445 
lemon  fritters,  417 
lemon  sandwiches,  302 
lemon  sponge,  451 
lemon  tartlets,  360 
lobster  ait  Mcliainel,  75 
lobster  salad,  573 
Louise  Franks’  citron  sovffli,  412 
Madame  Werner’s  Rosen  vik 

cheese  cakes,  361 
Madeleine  puddings,  397 
Meringue  of  pears,  457 
Meringues,  521 
mincemeat  fritters,  415 
mince  pies,  358 
mince  pies  royal,  SOS' 
monitor’s  tart,  358 
moulded  rice,  or  sago,  and  apple- 
juice,  583 

mushroom-toast,  321 
mushrooms  ait  beurre,  320 
Nesselrode  pudding,  463 
Norfolk  cheesecakes,  568 
omlettc  aitx^fincs  herbes,  410 
omlettc  soujjlee,  411 
orange  calf’s  feet  jelly,  435 
orange  fritters,  416 
orange  isinglass  jelly,  436 
oranges  filled  with  jelly,  436 


Entremets,  pancakes,  414 
pastry  sandwiches,  362 
plain  common  fritters,  414 
pommes  au  beurre,  or  buttered 
apples,  459 

potatoes  d la  maitre  d’hotcl,  305 
potato  boulcttes,  304 
potato  fritters,  417 
potato-ribbons,  571 
potted  meats,  584 
prawns,  76 
pudding-pies,  359 
puffs  d la  Colburn,  569 
Queen  Mab’s  summer  pudding,* 
440 

quince  blamange,  448 
ramakins  d I’  Vde,  363 
raspberry  puffs,  567 
rice  d la  Yatliek,  569 
rice  souffle,  412 
salad  of  potted  lobster,  584 
sea-kale,  305 

sea-kale  stewed  in  gravy,  305 
scooped  potatoes,  302 
small  rols-au-vents  d la  Iloivitt, 
362 

spinach,  d V Anglaise,  306 
spinach  (French  receipt),  306 
stewed  celery,  332 
stewed  peaches,  430 
strawberry  blamange,  448 
strawberry  isinglass  jelly,  438 
strawberry  tartlets,  567 
su6doise  of  peaches,  460 
sweet  carrots,  326 
sweet  casserole  of  rice,  403 
sweet  maccaroni,  462 
Swiss  cream,  or  trifle,  443 
tartlets  of  almond  paste,  356 
tipsy  cake,  or  brandy  trifle,  444 
tourte  mcringuie,  353 
trifle  (excellent),  442 
truffled  omlet,  572 
truffles  d V Italiennc,  323 
truffles  d la  serviette,  322 
turnips  in  white  sauce,  324 
Venetian  cake,  580 
Venetian  fritters,  415 
Vol-au-vent  d la,  creme,  349 
Vol-au-vent  of  fruit,  349 
Entrees,  beef  cake,  175 
beef  collops,  189 
beef  palates,  180,  181 
beef  roll,  or  cancllon  de  bccuf,  188 
beef  steaks  d la  Frangaise,  174, 
175 

beef  tongues,  191 
Bengal  currie,  288 
blanqueite  of  sucking  pig,  239 


• Though  not  included  in  this  list,  all  sweet  puddings  are  served  as  entre- 
mets, except  when  they  replace  the  roasts  of  the  second  course. 
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Enit'Scs,  hlanquette  of  veal  or  lamb 
with  mushi’ooms,  218 
broiled  mutton  cutlets,  230 
broiled  oxtail,  181 

calf  s head  a la  maitre  dliotel. 
202  ' 

calf’s  head,  the  Warder’s  wav, 

198 

calfs  liver  fried,  217 
casserole  of  rice,  342 
chicken  cutlets,  265 
chicken  patties,  350 
common  Indian  currie,  290 
croquettes  of  shrimps,  571 
croustades  filled  with  mince,  570 
cutlets  of  calfs  head,  200  j 

cutlets  of  fowls,  partridges,  or 
pigeons,  265 
curried  eggs,  292 
curried  maccaroni,  291 
curried  oysters,  293 
curried  sweetbreads,  292 
Dresden  patties,  570 
fillets  of  mackerel,  63 
fillets  of  mackerel  in  wine,  64,  65 
fillets  of  soles,  58 
fillets  of  whitings,  60* 
fowl  d la  Carlsfors,  262 
fricandeau  of  veal,  210 
fricasseed  fowls  or  chickens,  264 
fried  chicken  A la  Malabar,  266 
hashed  fowl,  266 
lamb  cutlets  in  their  own  gravy, 
235 

Iamb  or  mutton  cutlets,  with 
soubise  sauce,  235 
loin  of  lamb  stewed  in  butter,  235 
minced  fowl,  266 
minced  veal  with  oysters,  219 
mutton  cutlets  in  their  own 
gravy,  229 

mutton  kidneys  A la  Francaise, 
233 

Oxford  receipt  for  mutton  kid- 
neys, 233 
oyster  patties,  349 
oyster  sausages,  80 
patties  A la  yontife  and  A la 
cardinale,  350 
pork  cutlets,  241 
rissoles,  420 
rissoles  of  fish,  420 


Entries,  salmis  of  game,  283—284 
savoury  croquettes  of  rice,  418 
savoury  rissoles,  420 
sausages  and  chestnuts,  251 
scallops  of  fowl  au  bichamel,  267 
Sefton,  a,  or  veal  custard,  352 
small  ‘pain  de  veau,  or  veal  cake, 
209 

spring  stew  of  veal,  211 
stewed  beefsteak,  174 
stewed  calf’s  feet,  216 
stewed  duck,  269 
stewed  leg  of  lamb,  with  white 
sauce,  234 
stewed  oxtails,  181 
stewed  tongue,  191 
sweetbread  cutlets,  215 
sweetbreads,  stewed,  fricasseed, 
or  roasted,  215. 
tendons  de  beau,  xli  (note), 
truffled  sausages,  or  saucisses 
aux  trujf'es,  252 
veal  cutlets,  213 

veal  cutlets  orcollops  A la  Fran- 
gaise,  214 

veal  cutlets  A VIndienne,  or  In- 
dian fashion,  213 
veal  cutlets  d la  mode  de  Lon- 
dres,  or  London  fashion,  215 
veal  fricasseed,  220 
vol-au-vent,  347 
small  vols-au-vents,  351 
Epicurean  sauce,  136 
Eschalots,  to  pickle,  508 
to  serve  with  venison,  273 
Eschalot  sauce,  mild,  122 
vinegar,  138 
wine,  138 

Espagnole,  or  Snanish  sauce,  68 
with  wine,  89 


Fairy  Fancies  {fantaisles  de  fies\ 
582 

Fanchonnettes,  363 
Fancy  jellies,  439 
Fennel  sauce,  114 
Feuilletage,  or  fine  puff  paste,  333 
Fillets,  of  fowl,  265.  267 
of  mackerel  boiled,  63 
of  mackerel,  fried  or  broiled,  63 
of  mackerel  stewed  in  wine,  65 


. . * usually  served  as  an  entree  in  a common  English  dinner  ’ 

it  IS,  however,  very  admissible,  either  in  fillets,  or  scallops,  in  a currip,  or  in 
a vol-au-vent.  Various  circumstances  must  determine  much  of  the  sreneral 
arrangement  of  a dinner,  the  same  dishes  answering  at  times  for  different 
parts  of  the  service.  For  example,  a fowl  may  be  served  as  the  roast  for  a 
small  company,  and  for  a large  one  as  an  entrie.  For  a plain  family  dinner 

too,  many  dishes  may  be  served  in  a different  order  to  that  which  is  set 
down.  ocK 
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Fillets  of  soles,  58 
of  whitings,  60 
Fillet  of  mutton,  227 
of  veal,  boiled,  204 
of  veal,  roast,  204 
Finnan  haddocks  (to  di'esS;,  06 
Fish,  boiled,  to  render  firm,  49 
brine,  for  boiling,  49 
to  choose,  45 
to  clean,  47 
to  keep,  48 

to  keep  hot  for  table,  49 
to  sweeten  when  tainted,  48 
salt,  to  boil,  55 

salt,  A la  maitre  d’ hotel,  56 
salt,  in  potato-pasty,  341 
Plead,  or  fieed  crust,  337 
Flavouring,  for  sweet  dishes,  139 

lemon  brandy  (for  sweet  dishes), 
139 

Flounders,  to  boil,  and  fry,  67 
Flour,  browned,  for  thickening  soups, 
&c.,  130 

Flour  of  potatoes  (fecule  de  pommcs 
de  terre),  140 
of  rice,  141 
Fondle,  a,  413 

Forced  eggs,  or  eggs  en  surprise,  424 
eggs,  for  salad,  424 
fowl,  262 
turkey,  258 

Forcemeats,  general  remarks  on,  142 
Forcemeat  balls  for  mock  turtle.  No. 
11,  147 

chestnut.  No.  15,  149 
Mr.  Cooke’s,  for  geese  or  ducks. 
No.  10,  147 

good  common,  for  veal,  turkeys, 
&c.  No.  1,  143 

another  good  common.  No.  2,  143 
French,  an  excellent.  No.  16,  149 
French,  called  quenelles,  No.  17, 
150 

for  hare.  No.  8,  146 
mushroom.  No.  7,  145 
oyster.  No.  5,  145 
oyster,  finer,  No.  6,  145 
for  raised,  and  other  cold  pies. 
No.  18,  151 

common,  suet.  No.  14,  144 
superior  suet.  No.  3,  144 
Fourneuu  iconomique,  or  portable 
French  furnace,  464,  465 
Fowl,  a,  to  bone,  without  opening  it,254 
to  bone,  another  way,  255 
to  broil,  263 
d la  Carlsfors,  262 
curried,  289 

fried,  d la  Malabar,  266 
hashed,  266 

minced  (French  receipt),  266 


j Fowl,  roast  (French  receipt),  262 
to  roast  a,  261 

scallops  of,  au  bichamel,  267 
Fowls  d la  mayonnaise,  268 

to  bone,  for  fricassees,  curries,  and 
pies,  258 
boiled,  263 
cutlets  of,  265 
fricasseed,  264 
cold,  enfriture,  267 
cold,  grillade  of,  268 
cold,  the  housekeeper’s  receipt, 
268 

French  batter,  for  frying  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.,  129 
melted  butter,  99 
breakfast  cake,  or  Sally  Lunn, 
519 

crust,  for  hot  or  cold  pies,  337 
receipt  for  boiling  a ham,  247 
maitre  d’hotel  sauce,  106,  107 
rice  pudding,  397 
partridges,  281 
semoulina  pudding,  395 
salad,  315 
salad  dressing,  112 
salmi,  or  hash  of  game,  283 
thickening,  or  roux,  96 
beans,  d la  Frangaise,  310 
beans,  an  excellent  receipt  for, 
811 

beans,  to  boil,  310 

Fresh  herrings  (Farleigh  receipt  for),  66 
Fricandeau  of  veal,  210 
Fried  anchovies  in  batter,  81 
bread-crumbs,  130 
bread  for  garnishing,  130 
canellons,  417 
cod-fish,  slices  of,  54 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  328 
mackerel,  63 
parsneps,  327 
potatoes,  303.  571 
salsify,  331 

Fritters,  apple  or  apricot,  41C 
brioche,  416 
cake,  415 
Kentish,  414 
lemon,  417 

mincemeat  (very  good),  415 
orange,  416 
plain,  Gommon,  414 
of  plum-pudding,  415 
potato,  417 

of  spring  fruit  (rhubarb),  416 
Venetian,  415 

Fruit,  to  bottle  for  winter  use,  492 
creams,  446 
en  chemise,  539 
isinglass  jellies,  436.  438 
stewed,  428.  430,  431 
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Fruit  tart,  with  royal  icing,  353 
Frying,  general  directions  for,  162 


Galantine  of  chicken,  255 

G alette,  530 

Game,  to  choose,  271 

directions  for  keeping,  272 
gravy  of,  280 
hashes  of,  274,  283,  285 
Garlic,  mild  ragout  of,  122 

recommended  in  sauces,  112 
mutton  served  on,  224 
vinegar,  138 

Qdteau  of  mixed  fruits,  432 
de  ponimes,  431 

de  semoule,  or  French  semoulina 
pudding,  395 

de  riz,  or  French  rice  pudding,  397 
Geneva  buns,  564 
rolls,  564 

Genevese  sauce,  108 
Genoises,d  la  Reine,  or  her  Majesty’s 
pastry,  355 

Gentle  critic’s  (the)  tourte  d la  creme, 
574 

German  putfs,  457 
pudding,  376 

pudding  sauce  (delicious),  126 
Gertrude  d la  Creme,  459 
Gherkins,  to  pickle,  503 

to  piclde,  French  receipt,  504 
Ginger  biscuits,  cheap,  524 

biscuits.  Judge  Franks’  (very- 
good),  525 
bread,  522,  523,  524 
candy,  535 
wine  (excellent),  554 
Glaze,  to  make,  93 
Glaze,  to,  pastry,  335 
Glazing,  directions  for,  168 

for  fine  pastry  and  cakes,  578 
Goose,  to  deprive  of  its  strong  odour, 
260 

to  roast,  260 
to  roast  a green,  261 
Gooseberries,  to  bottle  for  tarts,  470 
dried,  with  sugar,  472 
dried,  without  sugar,  473 
jelly  of,  471 

Gooseberry  jam,  red,  470 
jam,  very  fine,  471 
jelly,  471,  472 
paste,  472 
pudding,  372,  400 
sauce  for  mackerel,  115 
Grape  j elly,  490 

Gravies,  to  heighten  the  colour  and 
flavour  of,  83 

introductory  remarks  on,  82 
shin  of  beef  stock  for,  84 


Gravy,  good  beef  or  veal  (English 
I receipt),  86 

I common  bz-own,  91 
rich  brown,  87 
cheap,  for  a fowl,  90 
another  cheap,  91 
cui’ried,  294 

Espagnole,  highly-flavoured,  88 
Espagnole  with  wine,  89 
for  a goose,  91 
in  haste,  90 

jus  des  rognons,  or  kidnev  gravy, 
89 

orange,  for  wild  fowl,  92 
veal,  rich,  deep-coloured,  86 
veal,  rich,  pale,  or  consommi, 
85 

for  venison,  87 
another  ditto,  87 
rich,  for  venison,  88 
sweet  sauce,  or  gravy,  for  venison, 
88 

soup,  or  stock,  clear,  pale,  8 
soup,  cheap,  clear,  9 
soup,  another  receipt  for,  9 
Green  apricots,  stewed,  429 

gage  jam,  or  marmalade,  484 
goose,  to  roast,  261 
mint  sauce,  116 
mint  vinegar,  137 
orange  plum,  preserve  of,  484 
peas,  d la  Frangaise,  309 
peas,  to  boil,  309 
peas,  with  cream,  310 
peas-soup,  cheap,  40 
peas-soup,  excellent,  39 
peas-soup,  without  meat,  39 
Groseillee,  483 

Ground  rice  puddings,  399,  400 
in  pudding-pies,  359 
Grouse,  to  roast,  282 
salmi  of,  283 
Grouse  in  soup,  34 
Guava,  English,  490 

strawberry  jelly,  which  resem- 
bles, 476 

Guinea-fowl,  to  roast,  262 


Haddocks,  baked,  66 
to  boil,  65 
Finnan,  to  dress,  66 
to  fry,  66 
Hake,  to  dress,  60 
Ham,  to  bake  a,  247 
to  boil  a,  246 

to  boil  a (French  receipt),  247 
potted,  296 

Hams,  Bordyke  receipt  for,  245 
to  pickle,  244 
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Hams,  superior  to  "Westphalia,  244 
genuine  Yorkshire  receipt  for,  242 
Hamburgh  pickle,  for  hams,  beef,  and 
tongues,  183 

another  pickle,  for  hams,  beef, 
and  tongues,  183 
Hare,  to  choose,  272 

forcemeat  for.  No.  8,  146 
sweet  gravy  for,  276 
in  pie,  342 
to  roast,  274 

to  roast,  superior  receipt,  275 
soup,  superlative,  31 
soup,  a less  expensive,  32 
stewed,  276 
Harricots  blancs,  328 
Harrico,  Norman,  213 
Hashed  bouilli,  194 
calf’s  head,  201 
fowl,  266 
venison,  274 

Hash,  a,  of  cold  beef  or  mutton  (ex- 
cellent), 193 

common,  of  cold  beef  or  mutton, 
193 

cheap,  of  calf’s  head,  201 
Norman,  194 

Haunch  of  mutton,  to  roast,  222 
of  venison,  to  roast,  272 
Herrings,  fresh,  66 

red,  d la  Dauphin^  81 


Iced  pudding,  NesselrSde,  463 
Ice,  advantage  of,  for  jellies,  fine 
paste,  &c.,  335 
Icing,  for  tarts,  &c.,  335 

white  or  coloured,  for  fine  pastry, 
or  cakes,  578 

Imperatrice  plums,  to  dry,  492 
very  fine  marmalade  of,  491 
Imperial  gooseberry  fool,  452 
Imperials,  515 
Indian  currie,  common,  290 
pudding,  403 

Ingoidsby  Christmas  pudding,  380 
Irish  stew,  231 
Isin  glass  to  clarify,  426 
jelly,  Constantia,  437 
jelly,  orange,  436 
jelly,  strawberry,  and  other  fruit, 
438 

Italian  creams,  446 
jellies,  439 
meringiies,  522 

modes  of  dressing  maccaroni,  421 
pork  cheese,  249 


Jam,  apricot,  486 
barberry,  408 


Jam,  cherry,  473 

currant,  green,  478 
currant,  red,  superlative,  480 
currant,  white,  a beautiful  pre- 
serve, 481 

gooseberry,  red,  470 
gooseberry,  red,  very  fine,  471 
green  gooseberry,  489 
of  mixed  fruits,  483 
of  Mogul  plums,  485 
peach  (or  nectarine),  488 
raspberry,  477 

raspberry,  very  good,  red  or  white, 
477 

rhubarb,  468 
strawberry,  475 

Jaumange,  or  jaune  manger,  called 
also  Dutch  flummery,  448 
Jellies,  calfs  feet  stock  for,  425 

to  clarify  calfs  feet  stock  for,  426 
to  clarify  isinglass  for,  426 
meat,  for  pies  and  sauces,  92 
cheaper  meat,  93 
Jelly,  apple,  493 

apple,  exceedingly  fine,  493 
apple,  calf’s  feet,  434 
barberry,  497 
calf’s  feet,  432,  434 
lemon,  calf’s  feet,  437 
orange,  calfs  feet,  435 
orange  isinglass,  436 
Constantia,  437 
black  currant,  common,  482 
black  currant,  fine,  482 
currant,  red,  479 
currant,  red,  French,  480 
red  currant  superlative  (Norman 
receipt),  479 

currant,  white,  very  fine,  481 
damson,  489 
green  gooseberi-y,  469 
ripe  gooseberry,  472 
raspberry,  478 
strawberry  (very  fine),  476 
John  Dory,  to  boil  a,  51 
Judge  Franks’  ginger  biscuits,  525 
Jumbles,  527  , 


Kater’s,  Captain,  receipt  for  boiling 
potatoes,  302 

Kentish,  receipt  for  cuffing  up  and 
curing  a pig,  243 
fritters,  414 
suet  pudding,  372 

Kidneys,  mutton,  d la  Frangaise,  232 
mutton,  to  broil,  233 
mutton  Oxford  receipt  for,  233 

Kidney,  beef,  to  dress,  192 

veal,  fat  of,  for  pudding,  369 
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Lady’s  the,  sauce  for  fish,  icS 
Lamb,  cutlets,  235 

leg  of,  with  white  sauce,  234 
roast  loin  of,  234 

loin  of,  stewed  in  butter,  235 
to  roast  a qu£h-ter  of,  233 
roast  saddle  of,  234 
sauce  for,  234 
Lard,  to  melt,  237 

to  preserve  unmelted,  for  many 
months,  237  ^ 

to,  a pheasant,  167 
Larding,  general  directions  for,  166 
Lardmg-pins,  166 
Lardoons,  166 
Leeks,  to  boil,  307 
Lemonade,  delicious,  milk,  552 
excellent,  portable,  552 
Lemon  brandy,  139 
cakes,  526 
cheesecakes,  360 
conserve,  501 
creams,  445 
dumplings,  887 
fj-itters,  417 
jelly,  calf’s  feet,  437 
pickle,  or  catsup,  135 
pudding,  an  excellent,  391 
pudding,  another  receipt  for,  391 
sponge,  or  moulded  cream,  451 
suet  pudding,  391 
tartlets,  360 

Lemons  in  mincemeat,  357 
to  pickle,  509 

Lettuces,  in  mayonnaise  of  fowls;  268 
stewed,  307 
in  salads,  315 
Limes,  to  pickle,  509 

Lie,  or  ley,  for  washing  pudding- 
cloths,  366  ^ 

Liver,  calf’s,  fried,  217 
to  roast,  217 
stoved,  or  stewed,  578 
Lobsters,  to  boil,  75 
Lobster,  or  crab,  buttered,  75 
butter,  298 

fricasseed,  or  au  Mchaniel,  75 
patties,  351 
salad,  573.  584 
vol-au-veizt,  348 
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Macaroons,  almond,  514 

cocoa-nut  (very  fine),  515 
orange-flower,  514 

Macaroncini,  to  boil  and  to  choose. 

579 

Maccaroni,  Genoa,  to  boil,  579 
Neapolitan,  to  boil,  579 
ribbon  (or  lazanges),  to  boil,  421 


Maccaroni,  to  dress  A la  Heine,  422 
to  dress  m various  ways,  421 
with  gravy,  421  ^ 

soup,  11 
sweet,  462 

Mackerel,  to  bake,  62 
to  boil.  62 
broiled  whole,  64 
fillets  of,  boiled,  63 
fillets  of,  broiled  or  fried,  63 
fillets  of,  stewed  in  wine,  65 
fried  (French  receipt),  63 
Madeira  cake,  519 

Madeleine^ndAings,  to  serve  cold,  3971 
Magnum  bonum  plumbs,  to  dry  or 
preserve,  485 

Mattre  d’hotel,  sauce,  cold,  107 
sauce,  French,  107 
sauce,  maigre,  107 
sauce, sharp  (English  receipt  for). 

Majesty’s,  her,  pastry,  355 
pudding,  375 

Mandrang,  or  mandram.  West  In- 
dian receipt,  312 
another  receipt  for,  312 
Mangoes,  Indian,  503 
peach,  504 

Marmalade,  apple,  for  Charlotte,  458 
apricot,  486  ’ 

barberry,  498 
Imperatrice  plum,  491 
orange,  499 

orange,  genuine  Scotch  receipt 
for,  500  ^ 

peach,  488 
quince,  495 ' 
quince  and  apple,  496 
Marrow  bones,  baked,  196 
to  boil,  195 

Marrow  in  pudding,  374 
clarified,  to  keep,  196 

vegetable,  to  dress  In  various 
ways,  318 
vegetable  soup,  18 
Mashed,  artichokes,  Jerusalem,  328 
carrots,  827 

parsneps  (see  turnips),  324 
potatoes,  303 

potatoes,  crust  of,  for  pasty,  340 
excellent  receipt  for), 

Mayonnaise,  a delicious  sauce  to 

serve  with  cold  meat,  &c.,  US 

Mayor’s,  the  Lord,  soup,  15  ^ 

soup  (Author’s  receipt  for).  15 
Meat,_  jellies  for,  pies,  92.  93 
pies,  crust  for,  337,  338 
puddings,  368,  869 
rolls,  351 

Milange  of  fruit  for  dessert,  639 
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Melange,  or  mixed  preserve,  483 
Melon,  to  serve  with  meat,  314 

sweet  pickle  of,  to  serve  with 
roast  meat  (good),  505 
Melted  butter,  98,  99 
Meringue  of  pears,  or  other  fruit,  4o8 
Meringues,  521 
Italian,  522 

Milk,  cocoa-nut  flavoured,  for  sweet 
dishes,  428 

lemonade,  delicious,  552 
Mild  eschalot  sauce,  122 
mustard,  129 

ragout  of  garlic,  or  Vail  d la 
Bordelaise,  122 
Minced,  collops,  189,  190 
fowl,  266 
veal,  218 

veal,  with  oysters,  219 
Mincemeat,  (Author’s  receipt),  357 
superlative,  857 
fritters,  415 
pudding,  382 
Mince  pies,  358 
royal,  358 

Miniature  round  of  beef,  187 
Mint  j ulep,  552 


sauce,  116 

Miss  Bremer’s  pudding,  378 

Mock,  brawn,  ^8 
turtle  soup,  23 

turtle  soup,  good  old  fashioaed,  28 
venison,  225 

Modern  blamange-mould,  447 
cake-mould,  511 
chicken  pie,  343 
jelly-mould, 
potato  pasty,  344 

Monitor’s  tart,  or  tourte  d la  Judd, 
358 

Moor  game,  to  roast  and  hash,  282, 
283 

Mould  for  French  pies,  or  casseroles 
of  rice,  334 

Mull,  to,  wine,  an  excellent  receipt 
(French),  550 

Mullagatawny  soup,  34 
vegetable,  37 

Mullet,  grey,  to  boil,  68 

Penzance  mode  of  dressing,  60 
red,  to  bake,  broil,  or  roast,  67 

Mushroom  catsup,  132 

catsup,  another  receipt  for,  133 
catsup,  double,  134 
forcemeat,  145 
powder,  140 
sauce,  brown,  118 
sauce,  another,  113 
sauce,  white,  118 
toast,  or  croute  aux  cJuimpignans, 
321 


Mushrooms,  au  hcurre,  320 
dried,  139 

partridges  with,  280 
in  pigeon  pie,  344 
pickled,  in  brine  for  winter  use, 
507 

to  piclde,  506 
potted  (delicious),  321 
Mussel-plums,  preserves  of,  48o 
Mustard,  to  make,  129 

horseradish  vhiegar  for  ditto,  138 
Mutton,  broth,  44 
to  choose,  221 

cutlets  broiled,  and  Soicbise  sauce, 
235 

cutlets,  to  broil,  230 
cutlets,  stewed  in  their  own  gravy, 
229 

fillet  of,  227 

haunch  of,  to  roast,  222 
kidneys  d let  Frangaisc^  SS*-- 
kidneys,  broiled,  233 
kidneys,  Oxford  receipt  for,  233 
leg  of,  to  boil  (an  excellent  re- 
ceipt), 226 

leg  of,  boned  and  forced,  224 
leg  of,  braised,  224 
leg  of,  roast,  223  _ _ 

leg  of,  roast  (superior  receipt  lor^ 

224 

leg  of,  cold  roast,  226 
loin  of,  roast,  227  _ 

loin  of,  stewed  like  venison,  2_t) 
pie,  common,^  345 
pie,  good,  345 
saddle  of,  to  roast,  222 
shoulder  of,  to  bake  with  po« 
tatoes,  164 

shoulder  of,  to  roast,  223 
shoulder  of,  forced,  229 
shoulder  of,  spiced,  228 
a good  family  stew  of,  231 
stock  for  soup,  14 


Nasturtiums,  to  pickle,  509 
Nesselrdde  cream,  443 
pudding,  461 
Norfolk  cheesecakes,  568 
sauce,  99 

Norman  harricot,  212 
Nougat,  534 
Nouilles,  to  make,  5 

Old  Bachelor’s,  the,  punch,  55l_ 
fashioned  boiled  custard,  433  ^ 
Oil,  in  sauces  and  salads,  113.  31- 
815 
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Olive  sauce,  124 
Omlette  auxjines  Tierdes,  410 
soufflie,  411 

Omlets,  observations  on,  409 
Omlet,  common,  410 
Onion  sauce,  brown,  121 

sauce,  brown,  another  receipt 
for,  121  ^ 

sauce,  white,  121  ' 

and  sage  stuffing  for  ducks  and 
geese.  No.  9,  146 
rich  white  sauce  of,  or  Soubise, 
121,  122  ’ 
Onions,  to  pickle,  508 
stewed,  832 

Orange,  baskets  for  jelly,  567 
calf^s  feet  jelly,  435 
conserve  for  cheesecakes,  or  pud- 
ding, 501 
fritters,  416 
gi-avy,  92 
isinglass  jelly,  436 
marmalade,  499 
plums,  preserve  of,  484 
salad,  540 
snowballs,  887 
wine,  554 

Orange-flower,  candy,  536 
ratafla,  548 

Oranges,  compote  of  (a  Hebrew  dish"), 

filled  with  jelly  in  stripes,  438 
warmed,  540 
Oven,  American,  163 
management  of,  560 
objection  to  iron  ones,  561 
Oxford  receipt  for  Bishop,  549 
for  mutton  kidneys,  233 
punch,  548 
Ox-tail,  broiled,  181 
stewed,  181 
soup, 43 

Ox  tongue,  to  pickle,  183 
potted,  297 

Oyster  forcemeat.  No.  5,  145 
patties,  349 
sauce,  commen,  105 
sauce,  good,  104 
sausages,  80 

soup,  white,  or  d la  Heme,  80 
Oysters,  curried,  293 
to  feed,  78 
to  fry,  80 

scalloped,  A la  Heine,  80 
to  scallop,  79 
to  stew,  78 

to  stew,  another  receipt,  79 


Pain  de  pore  frais,  .or  sausage-meat 


Pain  de  veau,  or  veal  cake,  209 
Pain  de  veau  (Bordyke  rsceipti  ‘^OD 
Palace-bonbons,  537  - • 

Palates,  beef,  to  dress,  180,  181 
Panada,  No.  19,  151 
Pancakes,  414 
Parsley  and  butter,  114 
, to  crisp,  127 

fried,  127 

Parsley-green  for  colouring  sauces 
1 ^ / 

Parsneps  to  boil,  327 
fried,  327 

Partridge,  broiled,  281 

broiled  (French  receipt),  281 
French,  or  red-legged,  to  dress, 
281 

gravy,  230 
potted,  297 
pudding,  370 
soup,  34 

Partridges,  boiled,  280 
with  mushrooms,  280 
to  roast,  279 

salmi,  or  rich  hash  of,  28S 
sal/ni  of  (French),  283 
Paste,  almond,  355 
brioche,  339 
cherry  (French),  475 
currant,  481 
gooseberry,  472 
very  good  light,  336 
English  pufi,  336 
fine  puff,  or  feuilletage,  235 
quince,  496 

Pastry,  to  colour  almonds  or  sugar- 
grains  for,  513 
icing  for,  335 
sugar-icing  for,  578 
her  Majesty’s,  355 
general  remarks  on,  834 
sandwiches,  362 
Pasty,  potato,  840 
varieties  of,  341 
mould  for,  341 

Pdte  BrisAe,  or  French  crust  for  hot 
or  cold  pies,  337 
Patties  A la  Cardinale,  851 
A la  Pontife,  350 
good  chicken,  350 
oyster,  349 
sweet  boiled,  888 
tartlets,  or  small  vols-au-vents. 
tc  make,  351 
Peach,  fritters,  416 

jam,  or  marmalade,  488 
mangoes,  505 
Peaches,  compote  of,  430 

to  dry , an  easy  and  excellent 
receipt,  488 
to  pickle,  504 
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Peaches,  preserved  in  brandy  (Rotter- 
dam receipt),  566 
stewed,  430 
Suedoise  of,  460 
vol-au-vp,nt  of,  349 

Pears,  baked,  542 
meringue  of,  457 

Peas,  green,  to  boil,  309 
green,  with  cream,  310 
green,  soup  of,  39,  40 
green,  stewed,  d la  Frangaise, 
319 

pudding,  575 
soup,  common,  42 
soup,  without  meat,  42 
soup,  rich,  41 

Y'erch,  to  boil,  73 
to  fry,  73 

Pheasant,  boudin  of,  278 
to  roast,  278 
salmi  of,  283 
soup,  32,  34 

Pickle,  for  beef,  tongues,  and  hams, 
183 

Pickle  to,  barberries,  510 
beet-root,  508 
cherries,  503 
eschalots,  508 
gherkins,  603 

gherkins  (French  receipt),  504 
limes,  509 
lemons,  509 

mushrooms  in  brine,  507 
mushrooms  (an  excellent  receipt), 
506 

nasturtiums,  509 
onions,  508 

peaches,  and  peach  mangoes,  504 

pork,  183 

red  cabbage,  510 

Siberian  crabs,  510 

walnuts,  507 

Pickles,  where  to  be  procured  good, 
503 

general  remarks  on,  502 

Pie,  beef-steak,  344 

a common  chicken,  344 
a modern  chicken,  343 
a good  common  English  game, 
342 

mutton,  common,  345 
a good  mutton,  345 
pigeon,  844 

Pies,  excellent  bread-crust  for,  665 
good  crust  for,  837 
suet-crust  for,  338 
meat  jelly  for,  92 
mince,  358 
mince  royal,  358 
pudding,  359 
raised,  846 


Pigeons,  to  boil,  270 
to  roast,  270 

served  with  cresses,  for  second 
course,  270 
Pig,  divisions  of,  236 

to  bake  a sucking,  239 
sucking,  en  blanquette,  239 
to  roast  a sucking,  238 
d la  Tartare,  239 
Pig’s  cheeks,  to  pickle,  244 

feet  and  ears,  in  brawn,  248 
Pike,  to  bake,  72 

to  bake  (superior  receipt)  72 
to  boil,  71 

Pintail,  or  Sea  Pheasant,  to  roast, 
285 

Pippins,  Normandy,  to  stew,  541 
Piquante  sauce,  109 
Pistachio  nuts,  to  ornament  sweet 
dishes,  442 
Plaice,  to  boil,  67 
to  fry,  67 

Plum-puddings,  381,  382 
Plums,  compote  of,  430 
PoeUe,  154 

Poet’s  the,  receipt  for  salad,  573 
Polenta  (an  Italian  dish),  good,  423 
Pommes  au  beurre,  or  buttered 
apples,  459 
Pontac  catsup,  136 
Poor  author’s  pudding,  407 
Poor  curate’s  pudding,  676 
Poor  man’s  sauce.  111 
Pork,  to  choose,  236 

cutlets  of,  to  broil  or  fry,  241 
Italian  cheese  of,  249 
observations  on,  236 
to  pickle,  183 
to  roast,  240 
to  roast  a saddle  of,  240 
sausages  of,  250,  251 
Portable,  lemonade,  552 
Potage  d la  Heine,  29 
Pot-an-Feu,  or  stock  pot,  6 
fowls  &c.,  boiled  in,  6 
Potato-balls  (English),  304 
boulettes  (good),  304 
bread,  563 
fritters,  417 

flour,  or  fecule  de  pommes  dc 
ter  re,  140 

pasty  (modern),  840 
puddings,  400,  401 
ribbons,  to  serve  with  cheese, 
571 

rissoles,  French,  804 
soup,  20 

Potatoes,  d la  creme,  305 
d la  maitre  d’hotel,  805 
to  boil  (genuine  Irish  receipt),  300 
to  boil  (Lancashire  receipt),  301 
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Potato, Jo  M^Captain  Kater's  re- 

fried,  303 

mashed,  and  moulded  in  various 
ways,  303  various 

new,  in  butter,  302 
new,  to  boil,  301 
to  roast,  or  bake,  302 
‘cooped,  302 
Potted  anchovies,  297 

chicken,  partridge,  or  pheasant, 

ham,  296 
lobster,  298 
meats  (various),  295 
meat,  for  the  second  coursn 
mushrooms,  321  ’ 

ox-tongue,  297 
shrimps,  298 
Poultry,  to  bone,  254 
to  choose,  253 

observations  on  keeping,  253 
to  lard,  167  ^ ® ^ 

Powder,  mushroom,  140 
of  savoury  herbs,  141 
Prawns,  to  boil,  77 

shrimps),  298 

Prepared  apple  or  quince  juice  407 

Prese?!e  ^a  cook's  receipt)~I99 

currants,  480 

elicious,  of  white  currants  481 
anerceUe,„,of,hegree“Sa),g<,, 

01  stonewood  plum,  484 
groseillee,  a mixed,  483 
another  good  melange  or  mixed, 

nursery,  482 

Preserve  to,  the  colour  and  flavour  of 
iruit-jams,  and  jellies  4f57 
Preserving-pan,  466 

Preserves,  Prench  furnace  and  stew- 

directions  for, 

466  ' 

Pi'uneaux  de  Tours,  or  compote  0/ 

. dried  plums,  541 
Prince  Albert’s  pudding,  376 

-tOS 

apple  (or  custard),  402 
another  apple,  402 
common  apple,  402 
apple  and  rice,  407 
Bakewell,  392 
barberry  and  rice,  406 
good  bread,  394,  395 
common  bread  and  butter, 
rich  bread  and  butter,  393’ 
damson  and  rice,  406 
the  Duchess’s,  401 


Pudding,  the  elegant  economist’s  393 
Dssex,  cheap  and  good,  403 

green  gooseberry,  400 
good  ground  rice,  399 

Ims?”  4oT  ““ 

Indian,  408 
lemon,  391 

an  excellent  lemon,  SOI 
lemon-suet,  391 
Normandy,  406 
poor  author’s,  407 
poor  curate’s,  576 
(baked),  potato,  400 
a richer  potato,  401 
the  printers’,  390 
the  publishers’,  374 
a common  raisin,  407 
a richer  raisin,  407 

a common  rice,  398 
^ ^397 

rice,  meringui,  399 
richer  rice,  398 
a good  semoulina,  395 
a French  semoulina  (or  Gateau 
de  semoule),  395 
sponge  cake,  401 
vermicelli,  404 
common  Yorkshire,  406 
good  Yorkshire,  405 
Pudding  (boiled)  d la  Scoones,  380 
apple,  cherry,  currant,  or  anv 
other  fresh  fruit,  372 
a common  apple,  373 
the  author’s  Christmas,  382 
common  batter,  370 
another  batter,  371 
batter  and  fruit,  371 
beef-steak,  or  John  Bull’s,  368 

epicurean  receipt  for, 

small  beef-steak,  69 
a black  cap,  371 

Puth  Pinch’s,  or  beef-steak  pud- 
ding, a la  Dickens,  369 
superlative  beef-steak,  360 
bread,  384 
brown  bread,  384 
Bremer’s,  Miss,  378 
cabinet,  377 

a very  fine  cabinet,  377 
cottage  Christmas,  381 
common  custard,  375 
small  custard,  375 
^e  elegant  economist’s,  880 
crerman  pudding  and  sauce,  376 

R 
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Puddings  f continued), 
her  Majesty’s,  875 
an  excellent  small  mincemeat, 
382 

mutton,  370 
partridge,  370 
peas,  575 

small  light  plum,  881 
another  small  light  plum,  381 
the  publishers’,  374 
vegetable  plum,  382 
a very  good  raisin,  379 
a superior  raisin,  379 
a cheap  rice,  385 
a good  rice,  385 
rice  and  gooseberry,  385 
rolled,  383 
a cheap  suet,  372 
another  suet,  372 
Kentish  suet,  372 
tomata,  386 
a well,  383 

Puddings,  general  directions  for, 
baked,  889 

to  mix  batter  for,  366 
general  directions  for  boiled, 
3G4 

butter  crust  for,  367 
cloths  for,  to  wash,  366 
suet-crust,  for,  367 
TO  clean  currants  for,  368 
Ingoldshy  Christmas,  380 
small  cocoa-nut,  40 
Madeleine,  to  serve  cold,  397 
Sutherland,  or  castle,  396 
Pudding-pies,  859 

a common  receipt  for,  359 
Puff-paste,  canellons  of,  417 
English,  336 

finest,  ov  feuilletafjc,  335 
very  good  light,  336 
Puffs  d la  Colburn  (extremely  good), 
669 

German,  457 

raspberry,  or  other  fruit,  567 
Punch,  old  bachelor’s,  551 
Oxford,  548 

Eegent’s,  or  George  IV .’s  (a  ge- 
nuine receipt),  651 
sauce  for  sweet  puddings,  126 
Puric  of  artichokes,  123 

fine,  of  onions,  or  Soubise  sauce, 
121,  122 
of  tomatas,  320 
of  turnips,  123 
of  vegetable  marrow,  123 


Quenelleg,  or  French  forcemeat,  150 
Queen  cakes,  527 
Queen’s  custard,  454 


Queen  Mab’s  pudding,  440 
Quince  blamange,  448 

blamange,  with  almond  cream,  449 
custards,  454 
jelly,  494 

juice,  prepared,  427 
marmalade,  495 
paste,  496 


Eabbits,  to  boil,  277 
Rabbit,  to  fry,  277 
to  roast,  277 
soup,  d la  Heine,  30 
soup,  brown,  31 
Radishes,  turnip,  to  boil,  307 
Raisin  puddings,  379.  407 

wine,  which  resembles  foreign,  553 
Ramakins  d I’  Tide,  363 
Raspberries,  to  preserve  for  cream.s 
or  ices,  without  boiling,  477 
Raspberry  jam,  477 

jam,  red  or  white,  477 
jelly,  for  flavouring  creams,  478 
jelly,  another  good,  478 
vinegar,  very  fine,  547 
Ratafia,  orange  flower,  548 
pudding,  392 

Red  cabbage,  to  stew,  330 
Regent’s,  or  George  IV.’s  punch,  (ge- 
nuine), 551 

Rein-Deer  tongues,  to  dress,  577 
Uernoulade,  113 

Rhubarb,  or  spring  fruit,  compote  of, 
428 

Rice,  to  boil  for  curries,  or  mullaga- 
tawny  soup,  36,  37 
boiled,  to  serve  with  stewed 
fruit,  &c.,  388 
cake,  517 

casserole  of,  savoury,  342 
casserole  of,  sweet,  403 
croquettes  of,  418,  419 
savoury  croquettes  of,  419 
puddings,  385,  897,  398,  399 
soup, 12 
soup,  white,  13 

sweet,  d la  Portugaise,  or  arocf 
docc,  461 

Rice-flour,  to  make,  141 
soup,  13 

to  thicken  soups  with,  4 
Rissoles,  420 
of  fish,  420 
very  savoury,  420 

Roasting,  general  directions  for,  155 
slow  method  of,  157 
Roast  beef,  (see  Chapter  VIII.) 
chestnuts,  543 
game,  (see  Chapter  XIII.) 
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Roast  Iamb,  (see  Chapter  X.) 
mutton,  (see  Chapter  X.) 
potatoes,  802 
pork,  (see  Chapter  XI.) 
poultry,  (see  Chapter  XII.) 
veal,  (see  Chapter  IX.) 

Rolled,  calf’s  head,  199 

shoulder  of  mutton,  228,  229 
shoulder  of  veal.  207 
ribs  of  beef,  184' 
sirloin  of  beef,  179 
Roll,  beef,  or  canellon  de  txBxtf,  188 
Rolls,  Geneva,  564 

Itoux,  or  French  thickening  brown  90 
white,  96 

Rusks,  brioche,  565 
Rusks,  504 


Sago,  moulded,  with  apple-juice,  583 
soup,  12 

Salad,  to  dress,  3i4 
French,  315 
lobster,  573 

very  elegant  lobster,  584 
orange,  540 
peach,  540 
Suffolk,  315 

walnut,  or  des  cerneaux,  315 
Yorkshire  ploughman’s,  315 
dressings,  and  sauces.  111,  112 
Salamander  to  brown  with,  169 
‘Salmi  of  moor  fowl,  pheasants  or 
partridges,  283 
French,  or  hash  of  game,  283 
of  wild  fowl,  285 
Salmon,  d la  Genevese,  52 
a la  St.  Marcel,  53 
to  bake,  164 
to  boil,  52 
to  broil,  167 
crimped,  52 
in  potato  pastry,  341 
to  roast,  164 
Salsify,  to  boil,  331 

to  fry  in  batter,  331 
Salt  fish,  to  boil,  55 

d la  Maitre  dhotel,  56 
Salt  to,  beef,  in  various  ways,  182 
183  J > > 

limes  and  lemons,  for  pickling- 
509 

Sauce,  anchovy,  105 
baked  apple,  120 
boiled  apple,  120 
brown  apple,  120 
artichoke,  123 

asparagus,  for  Iamb  cutlets,  115 
bechamel,  97 
bichumel  maigre,  98 


Sauce,  another  common  bichamel, 
98 

bread,  102 

bread,  with  onion,  103 
caper,  116 
brown  caper,  116 
caper  for  fish,  117 
celery,  124 
brown  chestnut,  125 
white  chestnut,  125 
Chetney,  1.32 

Christopher  North’s  own  (for 
many  meats),  110 
cream,  for  fish,  106 
common  cucumber,  117 
another  common  cucumber,  117 
white  cucumber,  117 
Dutch,  102 
common  egg,  101 
egg,  for  calf  s head,  101 
very  good  egg,  100 
epicurean,  136 
mild  eschalot,  122 
Espagnole,  88 
Espagnole,  with  wine,  89 
fennel,  114 
fricassee,  102 

Genevese,  or  sauce  Genevoise, 
108  ’ 
German,  for  fricassees,  97 
gooseberry,  for  mackerel,  115 
horse-radish,  excellent,  to  serve 
hot  or  cold,  with  roast  beef,  109 
hot  horse-radish,  110 
the  lady’s,  for  fish,  108 
common  lobster,  103 
good  lobster,  104 
Mattre  d’hotel,  or  steward’s 
sauce,  107 

cold  Mattre  d’hotel,  107 
Maitre  d’hotel  sauce  maictre 

sharp  Maitre  d’hotel,  106 
mayonnaise  (very  fine),  to  serve 
with  cold  meat,  fish,  or  veo-e- 
tables,  113  ” 

green  mint  for  roast  lamb,  116 
brown  mushroom,  118 
another  mushroom,  118 
white  mushroom,  118 
Norfolk,  99 
olive,  124 
brown  onion,  121 
another  brown  onion,  121 
white  onion,  121 
common  oyster,  105 
good  oyster,  104 
piquante,  109 
poor  man’s.  111 
common  pudding,  126 
delicious,  German  pudding,  I26 
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Sauce  punch,  for  sweet  puddings,  126 
sweet  pudding,  125 
the  Eajah’s,  130 
remoulude,  113 
Kobert,  109 
shrimp,  105 
common  sorrel,  115 
Soubise,  121 

Soubise,  French  receipt,  122 
Spanish,  88 
common  tomata,  118 
a finer  tomata,  119 
tournee,  or  thickened  pale  gravy, 
96 

excellent  turnip,  123  , 
very  common  white,  101 
English  white,  101 

Saucisses  d Vail,  or  garlic-flavoured 
sausages,  252 

aux  truffes,  or  truffled  sausages, 
252 

Saunders,  195 
Sausage-meat,  cake  of,  250 
in  chicken -pie,  343 
to  make,  250,  251 
boned  turkey,  filled  with,  258 
Sausage-soup  (Swedish),  577 
Sausages,  boiled,  251 

and  chestnuts  (an  excellent  dish), 
251 

Savoury  toasts,  571 
Scotch  marmalade,  500 
Scottish  short-bread,  excellent,  581 
Sea-kale  to  boil,  305 
stewed  in  gravy,  305 
Sea-pheasant,  or  pintail,  to  roast, 
285 

Sefton,  a,  or  veal  custard,  352 
Seflon  fancies,  363 
Shad,  Touvaine  fashion,  70 
Shrimp  sauce,  105 
toasts,  77 

Shrimps,  to  boil,  77 
croquettes  of,  571 
potted,  298 

Short  crust  (excellent)  for  sweet 
pastry,  581 
Sippets  d la  Jicme,  5 
fried,  4 

Sirloin  of  beef,  to  roast,  170 
stewed,  179 
Smelts  to  bake,  63 
to  fry,  68 

Snipes,  to  roast,  284 
Soda  cake,  527 
Soles,  baked,  or  auplat,  59 
to  boil,  58 
to  choose,  45 
fillets  of,  58 
to  fry,  57 

stewed  in  cream,  59 


Solimemne,  a,  or  rich  French  break- 
fast cake,  519 
Sorrel  sauce,  115 

Souffle,  Louise  Franks’  citron,  412 
rice,  412 
Sovffle-i^&n,  400 
Souffles,  remarks  on,  411 
small  sugar,  544 
Sounds,  cods’,  to  boil,  56 
to  fry  in  batter,  56 
Soup,  apple,  20 

artichoke,  or  Palestine,  18 
good  calf’s  head,  not  expensive, 
27 

common  carrot,  18 
a finer  carrot,  19 
chestnut,  17 
cocoa-nut,  17 
cucumber,  38 
clear,  pale  gravy,  8 
another  gravy,  9 
cheap,  clear  gravy,  9 
superlative  hare,  31 
a less  expensive  hare,  32 
in  haste,  44 
the  Lord  Mayor’s,  15 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  (Author’s  re- 
ceipt for),  15 
maccaroni,  11 
milk,  with  vermicelli,  45 
mock  turtle,  23 

good  old  fashioned  mock  turtle, 
26 

mullagatany,  34 
vegetable  mullagatawny,  37 
mutton  stock  for  soups,  14 
oxtail,  43 

white  oyster,  or  oyster-soup  d la 
Heine,  SO 
parsnep,  21 
another  parsnep,  21 
partridge,  :54 
common  peas,  42 
peas,  without  meat,  42 
rich  peas,  41 
a cheap  preen  peas,  40 
an  excellent  green  peas,  39 
green  peas,  without  meat,  39 
plieasant,  32 
another  pheasant,  34 
potage  aiix  nouillcs,  or  taillcrinc 
SOU]),  12 

potage  d la  Heine,  29 
potato,  20 

rabbit  d la  Heine,  30 
brown  rabbit,  31 
rice,  12 
rice  flour,  13 
white  rice,  13 
sago,  12 

sausage  (Swedish  receipt),  577 
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soup  d la 


Soup,  semoulina  (or 

Semoule),  11 
a cheap  and  good  stew,  43 
tapioca,  12 
common  turnip,  19 
a quickly  made  turnip,  20 
verinicelli  (or  potage  au  verml 

cdlCj^  10 

TVesterfield  white,  21 
a richer  white,  22 
Soups,  introductory  remarks  on,  1 
to  fry  bread  to  serve  with  4 
nouilles  to  serve  in  5 ’ 

to  thicken,  8 ’ 

veptable  vermicelli  for,  5 
Spanish  sauce,  or  Espagnole,  88 
_ sauce  with  wine,  89 
Spiced  beef,  185,  186 
Spinach,  d VAnglaise,  or  English 
fashion,  306 

common  English  modes,  of  dress- 
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„ ing,  307 
French  receipt  for,  306 
green,  for  colouring  sweet  dishes, 

Steaks,  beef,’  172 

Steaming,  general  directions  for,  157 
Stewed  beef,  sirloin  of,  I79 
beef-steak,  172,  174,  175 
beef-steak,  in  its  own  gravy.  175 
beet- root,  330  ^ ^ 

cabbage,  330 
calf  s feet,  216 
calf  s liver,  578 
carp,  584 
celery,  332 
chestnuts,  332 
cod  fish,  54,  55 
cucumber,  313 
eels,  74 

fruits  (various), 

431 

hare,  276 
Iamb  cutlets,  235 
leg  of  lamb  with 
234 

loin  of  lamb,  in  butter,  235 
lettuces,  307 
mackerel,  in  wine,  64 
fillets  of  mackerel,  in  wine  (ex- 
cellent),  65  ^ 

mutton  cutlets,  in  their  own 
gravy,  229 
loin  of  mutton,  228 
mushrooms,  321 
onions,  332 
oxtails,  181 

ox,  or  beef  tongue  (Bordyke  re- 
ceipt), 191 
oysters,  78 

eea-kale  in  gravy,  305 


428,  429,  480, 


white  sauce, 


Stewed,  soles  in  cream,  59 
tomatas,  318 
trout,  70 

turnins  in  butter,  825 
turnips  in  gravy,  325 

knuckle  of  veal,  with  rice  or 
green  peas,  208 
shoulder  of  veal,  207 
shoulder  of  venison,  273 
btew,  a good  English,  177 
a good  family,  231 
a German,  176 
an  Irish,  231 
Spring  stew  of  veal,  211 
^ a Welsh,  176 
Stew  to,  shin  of  beef,  177 
a rump  of  beef,  179 
Stewing  general  directions  for,  1.58 
Stock,  clear  pale,  8 
for  white  soup,  13 
mutton,  for  soups,  14 
shin  of  beef,  for  gravies,  84 
veal,  for  white  soups,  8 
Store-flavouring,  for  puddings,  cakes 
and  sweet  dishes,  139  ’ 

I for  lemon  lartlels, 

I which  will  remain  good  for  a 

year  or  two,  568 

Strawberries,  to  preserve,  for  flavour- 
mg  creams,  &c.,  477 
Strawberry,  acid  royal,  546 
jam,  475 
jelly,  476 
isinglass  jelly,  433 
tartlets,  567 

c/  of  delicious  flavour  543 

Cook’s  stuffing  for  geese  and 
ducks,  147  “ 

S7tedoise,  or  apple  hedgehog,  452 
SuMotse  of  peaches,  460 
Sugar-glazings,  and  icings;  for  fine 

^ pastry  and  cakes,  578 

barley,  534 

Sugar,  to  boiyrom  cand,  to  cara- 

to  clarify,  532 
in  grains,  to  colour,  513 
small,  544 
owe^breads,  to  dress,  215 
a la  Maitre  dlioteL  215 
cutlets  of,  215 
roasted,  215 

Irifnh  ^ minute,  570 

Syllabub,  a birthday,  550 

Syllabubs,  superior  whipped,  446 
Syrup,  fine  currant,  or  strop  di 
groseilles,  547  ^ 
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Tamarinds  acid,  in  curries,  2S7 
Tapioca  soup,  12 
Tarragon  vinegar,  137 
Tart,  a good  apple,  354 
creamed  apple,  354 
barberry,  354 
Gei’man,  352 
the  monitor’s,  358 
Tartlets,  of  almond  paste,  350 
to  make,  351 
!?trawberry,  567 
creamed,  567 
Tarts,  to  ice,  335 
Tench,  to  fry,  73 
Tipsy  cake,  444 
Toasting,  directions  for,  168 
Toffie,  Everton,  537 
Toffie,  another  way,  537 
Tomata  catsup,  136 
sauces,  118,  119 
Tomatas,  forced,  319 
puree  of,  320 
roast,  318 
m saladc,  318 
stewed,  318 
Tongue,  to  boil,  191 
to  stew,  191 

Tongues,  to  pickle,  183.  190 
rein-deer,  to  dress,  577 
Tourte,  d la  Judd,  358 

gentle  critic’s,  or  creamed  Tourte 
Imx)^riale,  574 

meringuee  or  with  royal  icing, 
353 

Trifle  brandy,  or  tipsy  cake,  444 
an  excellent,  442 
Swiss,  very  good,  443 
Trout,  to  stew  (a  good  common  re- 
ceipt), 70 
in  wine,  71 
Ti-uflied  omlet,  572 
sausuges,  252 

Truffles,  d PItalienne,  323 

wiUi  champagne,  d la  serviette, 
322 

in  patties,  350 
Turbot,  to  boil,  49 
aie  hicliamel,  51 
d la  creme,  51 
Turkey,  to  boil,  257 

boned  and  forced,  258 
to  bone,  254 
d la  Flamande,  259 
to  roast,  256 

Turnip  radishes,  to  boil,  307 
soups,  19,  20 
Turnips  to  boil,  324 
to  mash,  324 
stewed  in  butter,  325 
in  gravy,  225 
in  white  sauce,  334 


Vanilla  in  cream,  pudding,  See.,  375, 
441 

Veal,  blanquette  of,  with  mushroons, 
218 

boiled  breast  of,  206 
roast  breast  of,  206 
cakes,  209 
to  choose,  197 
custard,  or  Sefton,  352 
cutlets,  213 

cutlets,  or  collops,  d la  Frcr/i- 
gaise,  214 

cutlets,  d VIndienne,  or  Indian 
fashion,  213 

cutlets,  d la  mode  de  Londres,  or 
London  fashion,  215 
boiled  fillet  of,  204 
roast  fillet  of,  204 
fricandeau  of,  210 
fricasseed,  220 

goose  (City  of  London  receipt,) 
576 

boiled  knuckle  of,  208 
knuckle  of,  en  ragout,  208 
knuckle  of,  with  rice  or  green 
peas,  208 

boiled  loin  of,  205 
roast  loin  of,  204 
stewed  loin  of,  205 
minced,  218 

minced,  with  oysters  (or  mush- 
rooms), 219 

to  bone  a shoulder  of,  200 
stewed  shoulder  of,  207 
spring  stew  of,  211 
Sydney,  220 

Vegetable  marrow,  to  boil,  fry,  mash, 
&c.,  318 

Vegetables,  brine  for  boiling,  300 
to  clear  insects  from,  300 
to  keep  fresh,  299 
YelouU,  98 

Venetian  cake,  (super  excellent),  580 
cakes,  580 

fritters,  (very  good),  415 
Venison,  to  choose,  271 
to  hash,  274 
a common  hash  of,  274 
mock,  225 

to  roast  a haunch  of,  272 
sauces  for,  87,  88 
to  stew  a loin  of  mutton  like,  223 
to  stew  a shoulder  of,  273 
Vermicelli,  Neapolitan,  to  boil,  579 
to  choose,  579 
pudding,  404 
soup, 10 

Vinegar,  cayenne,  139 
celery,  137 
cucumber,  137 
eschalot,  or  garlic,  138 
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Vinegar,  horse-radish,  138 
green  mint,  IS? 
raspberry  (very  fine),  547 
strawberry  (delicious),  545 
tarragon,  137 
yol-au-venf,  a,  847 
Vol-au-vent,  a la  creme,  849 
Vol-au-vent,  a,  of  fruit,  849 
Vols-au-vents,  d la  Boivitt,  862 
sraali,  to  make,  351 

Walnut  catsup,  1 34,  135 
H alnuts,  to  pickle,  507 
salad  of,  316 

V ater  Souchy  (Greenwich  receipt),  69 
^ bite  bait  (Greenwich  receipt),  69 

'to'boil!  61 

to  fry,’ 60 
fillets  of,  60 

Wild  ducks,  to  roast,  285 


GOT 

Wild  diicks  mZwif,  or  hash  of,  285 
V7me,  elderberry,  (good),  553 
eschalot,  138 
ginger,  654 

to  mull  (an  excellent  French  ro- 
ceipiti,  530 
orange,  554 

resembles  foreign, 

Wine-vase,  antique,  545 
u^oodcock  in  pudding,  389 
\V  oodcocks,  or  snipes,  to  roast,  284 

Yeast,  te^porify,  for  bread  or  cakes, 

Yorkshire  ploughman’s  salad,  315 
pudding,  common,  406 
pudding,  good,  405 


Zest,  Uie  doctor’s,  141 


INDEX  TO  CARVING  AND  TRUSSING 
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Chickens,  to  render,  white  for  boiling, 

584^7 
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Eggs,  to  poach,  584a 
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Indian  corn,  observations  on,  584/ 
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pudding  of,  584e 
sweet  pudding  of,  584c 
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pan,  584rf 

Shrimps,  potted,  whole,  584^/ 

Soles  curried,  584rt 
Soup  d la  Julienne,  5846 
spring,  5846 
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ACTON  (MISS).— MODERN  COOKERY, 

In  all  its  Branches,  reduced  to  a System  of  Easy  Practice.  For  the  use  of  Private  Families. 
In  a Series  of  Practical  Receipts,  all  of  which  have  been  strictly  tested,  and  are  given  with 
the  most  minute  exactness.  By  Eliza  Acton.  New  Edition,  to  which  are  added.  Directions 
tor  Carving.  Foolscap  Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

“ Khole  of  Miss  Actofs  recipes  ‘ with  a few  trifling  ea’ceptions,  which  are  scrupniously 
specified,  are  confined  to  such  as  may  be  pcrjectly  depended  on,  from  having  been  proved 
beneath  our  own  roof,  and  under  our  own  personal  inspection.'  IVe  add,  moreover,  that  the 
recipes  are  alt  reasonable,  and  never  in  any  instance  extravagant.  They  do  not  bid  ns 
sacrifice  ten  pounds  of  excellent  meat,  that  we  may  get  a couple  of  quarts  of  gravy  from  it; 
uor  do  they  deal  with  butter  and  eggs  as  if  they  cost  nothing.  Miss  Acton's  book  is  a good 
book  in  every  way  ; there  is  right-mindedness  in  every  page  of  it,  as  welt  as  thorough  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  subjects  she  handles." — Medical  Gazette. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a Lady.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell, B.D.  of  Exeter  College, Oxford.  New 
Edition.  2 vols.  foolscap  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

ANDERSEN.— THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE; 

Hans  Christian  Andersen,  author  of  “The  Shoes  of  Fortune,”  “The 
Nightingale,”  “ O.  T.,”  “ Only  a Fiddler,”  “ The  Improvisatore,”  etc.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt.  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

ARTISAN  CLUB  (THE).— A TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE. 

In  its  application  to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navig.ation,  and  Railways.  By  the  Artisan  Club. 
Edited  by  John  Bourne,  C.E.  New  Edition.  4to.  with  3d  Steel  Plates,  etc.,  and  about 
350  Wood  Engravings,  27s.  cloth. 

BAKER.— RAILWAY  ENGINEERING; 

Containing  the  most  approved  .Methods  of  laying  out  Railway  Curves,  and  of  setting  out  the 
Cuttings,  Embankments,  and  Tunnels  of  Railways:  with  aGeneral  and  two  Auxiliary  Tables, 
for  the  Calculation  of  Earthworks  of  Railways,  Canals,  etc.  Also,  the  Investigation  of  the 
Formula  for  the  Superelevation  of  the  exterior  Rail  in  Curves.  By  T.  Baker,  Surveyor  and 
Civil  Engineer.  Svo.  5s.  clotli. 

BALL.— AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CULTIVATION  AND  MANUFACTURE 

OF  TE.A.  IN  CHINA;  derived  from  Personal  Observation  during  an  Official  Residence  in 
that  Country  of  upwards  of  Twenty  Years  ; and  illustrated  by  the'hest  Aulliorities,  Chinese 
as  w'ell  as  European.  \Vitli  some  Remarks  on  the  Experiments  now  making  for  the  Intro- 
duction of  the  Culture  of  the  Tea  Tree  in  other  parts  of  the  World.  By  S.  Ball,  K.sq,  late 
Inspector  of  Teas  to  the  East  India  Company  in  China.  Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts 
14s.  cloth.  , ’ 

BANFIELD  AND  WELD.— THE  STATISTICAL  COMPANION; 

Exhibiting  the  most  interesting  Facts  in  Moral  and  Intellectual,  Vital,  Economical  and 
Political  Statistics,  at  home  and  abroad.  Compiled  from  Official  and  other  authentic  Sources 
by  T.  C.  Baii6eld.  Statistical  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  Education  ; and  C.  R,  Weld  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  cloth.  ’ 

BARNES.— THE  ELECTORAL  LAWS  OF  BELGIUM 

Proposed  as  the  Basis  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  England  Translated,  with  the  Commen- 
tary of  M.J.  B.  Bivort,  Secretary  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
By  Philip  Edward  Barnes,  Esq.  B.A.  F.L.S.  Foolscap  Svo.  3j.  6c(.  cloth. 
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BARRETT.— A SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS 

Upon  those  Passages  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  Modern  Commentators  hare  differed 
from  the  Authorized  Version:  together  with  an  Explanation  of  various  Difficulties  in  the 
Hebrew  and  English  Texts.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  A.  F.  Barrett,  M.A.  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  8vo.  28«.  each  cloth;  or  in  4 Half-vols.  14s.  each. 
Also,  Half-vol.  V.  14s.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.— THE  ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant’s  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-.Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By  ! 
J.  S.  Bayldon.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised  by  John  Donaldson.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE.— CORRESPONDENCE  OF  JOHN, 

FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey,  (1/42-70). 
With  Introductions  by  Lord  John  Russell.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  48s.  cloth. 

BLACK.— A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING. 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles:  with  Formula?  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  considerable  Additions.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT,  of  REM.\RKS  on  BAVARIAN  BEER,  etc.  Svo.  2s.  Gd.  sewed. 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS; 

Or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  .Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Delabere 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.,  author  of  “Canine  Pathology,”  etc.  With  nearly  600  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Alkeh,  T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  etc.  Svo.  50s.  cloth. 

BLAIR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creationto  the  present  Time;  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  mostauthen- 
tic  Writers  ; including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the 
F'.xode  to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum.  Imperial  Svo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  A New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a carefully  amended  Punctuation  ; and 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  but  partly 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors  : accompanied  with  full  Indexes.  Illus- 
trated by  Maps  and  Plans.  By  the  Rev.  S.T.  Bloomheld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  2 vols.  8vo.38i.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes, 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.S.  T.  Bloomfield, 
D.D.  F.S.A.  3 vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  21.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.— THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  : 

With  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  Formed  for  the  use 
of  advanced  Students  of  Divinity  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfield,  D.D.  F.S.A.  New  Fldition.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  a Map  of  Palestine,  40».  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD. —THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT  FOR  COLLEGES  AND 

SCHOOLS;  with  shorter  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with  a New  Map  and  an  Index. 
F'oolscap  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.— GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT : especiallv  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in  Public 
Schools;  but  also  intended  as  a convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general.  By 
Dr.  Bloomfield.  New  Edition,  improved.  Foolscap  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

BORRER.— NARRATIVE  OF  A CAMPAIGN  WITH  A FRENCH  COLUMN 

against  the  Kabailes  of  Algeria:  with  the  Mission  of  M.  Suchet  to  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader, 
lot  |tn  Exchange  of  Prisoners.  By  Dawson  Borrer,  F.R.G.S.  Membre  Correspondant  de  la 
Societe  Orientale  a Paris,  .author  of  “A  Journey  from  Naples  to  Jerusalem.”  Post  Svo. 

10s.  Gd.  cloth. 


BOSANQUET.— CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  DANIEL,  EZRA, 

AND  NEHEMIAH,  consiilered  with  the  viewof  correcting  an  Error  of  Thirty-three  Years 
in  the  received  Chronology  between  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
Birth  of  Christ.  Leading  to  an  Explanation  of  the  Prophecy  ol'  the  Seventy  Weeks,  the 
Recovery  of  the  lost  Era  of  the  Jubilee,  and  the  Rectification  of  several  important  Dates  in 
Scripture  Chronology.  By  J.  Whatman  Bosanquet,  Esq.  Parti.  Svo.  8j  6d.  cloth. 
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BRANDE.-A  DiCTIOWARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE  AMr»  adt 

KHkdgf  ever/Branch  of  nl'an 

BUDGE  (J.)~THE  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE. 

DiaiJonri"v-eru>al  lL^zm?ta7”anXTLTeri^^  purpo.ses  of  Oblique  or 

Exercise ’of  Drifts,  LoTes  Slides  I evil lin.  In  ^ application  to  thi  Dial, 

J.  Budge.  NewEdition.II’lalS  ’svrShkrtla^t!?^^^^^^^^^ 

BULL  -HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

New  Edition,  revised  aL  consider\b\reXrTed.nVot^^^^^^^ 

MMIe,y  l,..,i.«tio,.,  .,c.  N„  Edi,i„„,  ,„;„i 

BUNSEN.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  Twr  riiTiiDr 

A practical  p.xplauation  of  the  Correspondence  with  the  lli  a ^ ^ FUTURE, 
on  the  German  Church,  Epistnipacy  and  Jerusalem  \vi,h^^  r^®" <^ll'''lstone, 

plete  Correspondence.  ’ Bt'  the  SZr  C C.l!  BunsI  Ph  D ' D C L "t^’  "'V*  ‘‘‘u®  ®°‘."- 
the  superintendence  of  and  with  additions  by  the  Author’.  Post’svo  i'dj.'cTofh 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT’S  PLACE  IN  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY- 

An  Historical  Inveatigation,  in  Five  Books.  By  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen  D Ph' and  n r r O' 

lated  from  the  German,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell  Fsn  M A Vr.i  , tmd  D.C.L.  Trans- 

Sources  and  Primeval  Facts  of  Egyptian  HistoVv- with  an  E^-lntTI  ‘ ‘®  ^‘/'^^l^ciok,  or 

and  a complete  List  of  Hieroirlyuhical  Siirns*^a'ii  Ann^n  f^i^^tionary, 

completeText  of  Manetho  andVratosthenes,  il'rypulca  fiom  Hinl'  s“trah?*’ 
representing  the  Egyptian  Divinities.  8vo.  witirfiCrous 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  Dr  Samuel  Burdev 

Edition,  with  Additions.  Foolscap  8vo.  S».  6d.  cloth.  7 samuel  Burder.  New 

OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY- 
BURNS.— CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS  : 

F R s °“‘J'®  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion, 

r.tt.b.  roolscap  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 


ByJohn  Burns,  IVI.D. 


modern  and  ancient  GEOGRAPHY 

Bv  Samuel  Butler.  1)1)..  late  I.nrrl  ..e  '-•c.t..HjrvMr  n Y . 


BUTLER.— AN  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY 

Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a New  Set  of  Plate=  • will,  an  Ind  r 
all  the  Names  of  Places,  referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  ZongUudes.  By  the  Tati  Dr  R„H  ® 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  New  F,dition.  corrected  8vo.  12«.  half-bound  ^ r.  Butler, 


BUTLER.-AN  ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY 

Consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps:  with  an  Index  of  *all  the  Names  of  Place 
referring  to  the  Latitudes  and  Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr  Butler  Risl.on Tr  i -Tc  m ’ 
New  Edition,  corrected.  8vo.  12*.  hllf-bound.  ’ Lichfield. 

BUTLER  — A GENERAL  ATLAS  OF  MODERN  AND  ANCIENT  CEOCR APWV 

Consisting  ot  lorty-five  coloured  Maps,  and  copious  Indices  referri,,,.  t ,,  . 

Longitudes.  By  the  late  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  Ne4  Edlfion  froraTn“‘^®f- '‘T 
new  and  corrected  set  of  Plates.  4to.2-ls.  half-bound.  iition,  liora  an  entirely 
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I 8 NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


, CALLCOTT.-HOIVIE  AIVIONG  STRANGERS; 

1 A Tale.  By  Maria  Hutchins  Callcott.  2 vols.  fcap.  8to.  9j.  cloth. 

I CALLCOTT,-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL: 

I VVith  upwards  of  T20  Wood  Engravings.  By  Lady  Callcott.  Square  crown  Svo.  1/. 5s.  cloth. 

CARTOONS. -THE  PRIZE  CARTOONS  EXHIBITED  IN  WESTMINSTER- 

HALL,  Published  under  the  Sanction  and  Patronage  of  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  on 
the  Fine  Arts.  Eleven  large  folio  Engravings,  in  a neat  Portfolio,  51.  Ss.;  Proofs  before 
letters,  81.  8s. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY; 

Or , the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  : being  an  Introduction  to  the  modern  System  of  Conchology; 
with  a sketch  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Animals,  an  account  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Shells,  and  a complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  Agnes  Catlow. 
i Foolscap 8vo.  with 312  Woodcuts,  10«.  Gd,  cloth. 

j CHALENOR.— WALTER  GRAY, 

; A Ballad,  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mary  Chalenor.  2d  Edition,  with  Additions,  including  the 

: Author’s  Poetical  Remains.  Fcap.  8vo.6i.  cloth. 

I COLLINS.— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  COLLINS,  ESQ.  R.A. 

Including  Selections  from  his  .lournals  and  Correspondence,  Notices  of  many  of  his 
eminent  Contemporaries,  and  a Description  of  his  principal  Works.  By  his  Son,  W.  Wilkie 
Collins,  Esq.  With  Portrait  after  Linnell,  and  2 Vignettes  from  Sketches  by  the  Painter. 

I 2 vols.  post8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

I 

I COLTON —LACON  ; OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

By  the  Rev . C.  C.  Colton.  NewEdition,  8vo.  12s. cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

I New  Edition,  improved.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  22Piates,7s.  6d. cloth;  with  coloured  Plates,  1 2 s. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY, 

With  Plates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  Drawings.  Third  Edition, 

I enlarged.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  1-ls.  cloth. 

CONYBEARE  AND  IIOWSON.— THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL; 

comprising  a complete  Biography  of  the  Apostle,  and  a Paraph  rastic  Translation  of  his  I 
Epistles  inserted  in  Chronological  order.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  VV.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A.  late 
hcllow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  the  Rev.  . S.  Howson,  M.A.  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  I.iverpool.  2vols.4to.,  richly  illustrated  by  numerou.s  Engravings 
oil  Steel  and  Wood  of  the  Principal  Places  visited  hv  the  Apostle,  from  Original  Drawings 
made  on  the  spot  by  W.  H.  Bartlett ; and  by  Maps,  Charts,  Coins,  etc. 

*»*  To  he  piihlishedin  Monthly  Parts,  price  2j.  each  ; the  First  of  tthich  will  appear  in  the 
Autumn  of  1849. 

' COOPER  (THE  REV.  E.)-SERMONS, 

I Chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  some  of  the  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 

Cooper.  NewEdition.  2 vols.  12mo.  10s.  boards. 

COOPER  (THE  RliV,  E.)— PR ACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS. 

NewEdition.  7vol.s.l2mo.  IL  18«.  boards. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE; 

Comprising  General  Patliology,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  K/pochs  of 
Lite,  with  numerous  approved  Formula?  of  the  Medicines  recommended . ByJames  Copland, 
M.D.,  etc.  etc.  Vols.  1.  and  il.,  8vo.  3L  cloth  ; and  Parts  X.  to  Xlll.  4s.  6d.  each. 

COQUEREL.— CHRISTlANITYj- 

its  jierfect  adaptation  to  tiie  Mental,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Nature  of  Man.  By  Athaiiase 
Coquercl,  one  of  the  Pastors  of  tlie  Frencli  i’rotestant  Church  in  Paris.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Davison,  M.A.  Witli  an  Introductory  Notice  of  the  State  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  hraiice,  written  by  the  Author  for  the  English  Edition.  Post  8vo.  12j.  cloth. 

COSTELLO  (MISS) —FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH 

^VALKS  ; bein^  :i  Pictorial  Tour  through  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Country.  By 
, Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  author  of  “ The  Hose  Garden  of  Persia,”  etc.  Profusely  illustrated 

with  Views,  from  Oiiginal  Sketclies  l)v  1).  H.  IM*Kewan,  engraved  ou  wood,  and  litho- 
graphed, by  T.  and  E.  Gilks.  Square  Svo.  with  Map,  14s.  cloth. 

^ ■■  ■■  ■■  .rX 


COULTER.— ADVENTURES  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  <;onTM 

AMpiCA  AND  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CALIFOKNiA^  Induding  a NaTrLye^nln 
itf  the  Ireland,  New  Britain,  New  Guinea,  and  other  Islands 

a-Cific  Ocean,  With  ati  Account  of  the  Natural  Productions, and  the  Manners  anH 
Customs,  in  Peace  and  War,  of  the  various  -Savaire  Tribes  visited.  By  John  Coulter  M D 
author  of  “Adventures  in  the  Pacific.”  2 vols.  postSvo.  16s.  cloth.  ‘ M.D. 

■vojtimei  possess  throughout  the  interest  of  a first-rate  novel,  carrying 
uith  them  an  open  truthfulness  which  tells  us  at  once  that  we  can  put  our  full  trust  ilthe 
1- “ u>onderJul  may  he  the  scenes  Ihich  he  describes,  or  thl 

hi.lh  ^hichhe  narrates  ; his  tone,  too,  is  always  just  what  it  should  be;  no  pretension  to 
biU  ‘'Z  hypocrisy,  moral,  intellectual,  or  reli-Hous  • 

admiration  and  wicked,  and  a' warm 

admiration  and  ready  sympathy  J or  every  noble  deed,  or  kindly  feeling:’— Kii^iish.  Review, 

COULTER.— ADVENTURES  IN  THE  PACIFIC; 

With  Observations  on  the  Natural  Production.s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives  of  the 
various  Isdands  ; Remarks  on  the  Missionaries,  British  and  other  Residents,  etc.  ByJohu 
Coulter,  M. IX  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth.  cyjouu 

ENCYCLOP/CECIA  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERING,  HISTORICAL, 

ofThrPP^’ practical.  By  Edward  Cresy,  F.S.xA.  C .E.  Illustrated  by  upwards 
strTctfnnT  Enirravings  on  Wood,  explanatory  of  the  Principles,  Machinery,  and  Con- 

° * which  come  under  the  Direction  of  the  Civil  Engineer.  One  large  Volume 
Svo.  upwards  of  1,600  pages,  31. 13s.  6d.  cloth.  ^ v ciume 

CROCKER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improved  and  modernised,  by 
T nr  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  added,  TABLES  OF  SIX-FIGURE 

rilVrfr  D , o Superintended  by  Richard  Farley , of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Establish- 

ment. Post  Svo.  12j.  cloth. 

D’AGINCOURT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  ART, 

By  Us  Monuments,  from  its  Decline  in  the  Fourth  Century  to  its  Restoration  in  the  Six- 
Wlrh  i from  the  French  of  Seroux  D’Agincourt,  by  Owen  Jones,  architect. 

With  j.djs  Subjects,  engraved  on  328  Plates.  Vol.  I.  Architecture,  73  plates;  vol.  II. 
Sculpture,  ol  plates;  vol.  111.  Painting,  204  plates.  3 vols.  royal  folio,  51. 5s.  sewed. 


LITURGY  AP-JD 


DALE  (THE  REV.  THOMAS). — THE  DOMESTIC 

FAMILY  CHAPL.AIN,  in  Two  Parts:  the  F’irst  Part  being  Church  Services  adapted  for 
Domestic  Lse,  with  Prayers  for  every  Day  of  the  Week,  selected  exclusively  from  the  Book 
ot  Goraraon  I layer.  Part  II.  comprising  an  appropriate  Sermon  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  Vicar  ot  St.  Pancras.  Post  4to.  2i».  cloth : or, 
bound  by  Hayday,  31s.  Gd.  calf  lettered ; 50s.  morocco. 

DE  JAENISCH  AND  WALKER.— DE  JAENISCH’S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR: 

A New  Analysis  of  the  Openings  of  Games.  Bv  C.  F.  De  Jaenisi  h,  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
Iransiated  from  the  F'rench,  with  copious  Notes,  by  G.  Walker, author  of  “Chess  Studies,” 
and  various  other  Works  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  'Svo.  15s.  cloth. 

DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORNWALL,  DEVON , 

AND  WEST  SOMERSET.  By  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  F’.R.S.  etc.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Survey.  Published  by  (3rder  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M,  Treasury. 
Svo.  with  Maps,  \Voodcuts,  and  iHarge  Plates,  14s. cloth. 


DE  LA  GRAVIERE.-SKETCHES  OF  THE  LAST  NAVAL  WAR. 

Translated  from  the  F'rench  of  Captain  E.  Jurien  de  laGravihre,  with  an  Introduction,  and 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Hon.  Captain  Plunkett,  R.  N.,  author  of  “ The  Past  and  Future 
of  the  British  Navy.”  2 vols.  post  Svo.  with  Plans,  18s.  cloth. 


DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)— PH YSICAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SOUTH 

WALFIS  AND  VAN  DIFIM.YN’S  LAND.  Accompanied  by  a Geological  Map,  Sections 
and  diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  De  Strzelecki.  Svo.  with 
coloured  Map  and  numerous  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 


DIBDIN  (THE  REV.  T.  F.)-THE  SUNDAY  LIBRARY: 

Containing  nearly  One  hundred  Sermons  by  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  etc.  by  the 
Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  D.D.  6 vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  6 Portraits,  30s.  cloth  ; neatly  half-bound 
in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  21.  12s.  Gd. 

DISCIPLINE, 

By  the  Author  of  “ Letters  to  my  Unknown  Friends,”  “Twelve  Years  Ago,”  and  “ Some 
Passages  from  Modern  History.”  ISmo.  2s.  cloth. 
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NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


DOUBLEDAY  AND  HEWITSON’S  BUTTERB'LIES,— THE  GENERA  OF 

DIURNAL  LEPIDOPTERA;  comprising  tEeir  Generic  Characters  — a Notice  of  tlie  Habits 
anti  Transformations— and  a Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Double- 
day, Esq.  F.L.S.  etc.,  Assistant  in  the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Im- 
perial 4to.  uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell’s  Ornithology;  illustrated  with  75  coloured  Plates, 
by  W.  C.  Hewitson,Esq.  Author  of  “ British  Oology.’’ 

* Publishing  in  Monthly  Parts,  hs.  each;  each  Part  consisting  of  two  coloured  Plates,  vith 
accompanying  Letter  press-  I'o  be  completed  in  about  4t)  Parts, '2b  of  which  a^e  now  ready . 

DRESDEN  GALLERY  — THE  lY.OST  CELEBRATED  PICTURES  OF  THE 

ROYAL  G.-tLLERY  at  DRESDEN,  drawn  on  Stone,  from  the  Originals,  by  Franz 
Haiifstaengel  : with  Descriptive  and  Biographical  Notices,  in  French  and  German.  Nos.  1. 
to  Lll.,  imperial  folio,  each  containing  3 Plates  with  accompanying  Letter-press,  price 
20s.  to  Subscribers;  to  Non-subscribers,  30s.  Single  Plates, 12s.  each. 

»•»  To  he  completed  in  S more  numbers,  price  20s.  each,  to  Subscribers;  Nos.  LI.  to  LX. 
containing  each  4 Plates  and  Letterpress. 

DRUMMOND.— OBSERVATIONS  ON  NATURAL  SYSTEMS  OF  BO- 

T.ANY.  By  James  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Royal 
Belfast  Institution  ; author  of  “ First  Steps  to  Botany,”  and  “Letter  to  a Young  Naturalist.” 
Foolscap  Svo.  3s.  cloth. 

DUNLOP.— TRAVELS  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

With  a Journal  of  nearly  Three  Years’  Residence  in  the  Country,  To  which  are  added,  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Republic,  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Productions,  Com- 
merce, etc.  By  Robert  Glasgow  Dunlop,  Esq.  Post  Svo.  with  Map,  10s.  Od.  cloth. 

DUNLOP  IJOIINL-THE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION: 

Being  a Critical  Account  of  the  most  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Greek  Romances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  By  John  Dunlop.  New  Edition,  com- 
plete in  One  Volume.  Medium  Svo.  15s.  cloth. 

EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS  FOR  A HISTORY  OF  OIL  PAINTING. 

By  Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  Esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Promoting  the  Fine  Arts  in  connexion  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  etc. 
Svo.  16s.  cloth. 

*,*  Vol.  II.  On  the  Italian  Practice  of  Oil  Painting , is  preparing  for  publication. 

ECCLESIASTES;  OR,  THE  PREACHER. 

The  Words  of  the  Preacher,  Son  of  David,  Kin^  of  Jenisalem,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Being  the  Twelve  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiaste.s , elegantly  illuminated,  in  the  Mi.ssal 
Style,  by  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo.  in  a magnificent  carved  binding,  42s.  ; or  handsomely 
bound  in  red  morocco,  50s. 

EGGLESTON  (JAMES).— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES. 

Intended  as  a Companion  to  the  History  of  England.  By  James  Eccleston,  B.A.  Head 
Master  of  Sutton  Coldfield  Grammar  School.  Svo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood, 
2U.  cloth. 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

With  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  Elementary  Part  of  the  “Institutiones  Physiologic®’’^ 
of  J.  h.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By  John  Klliotson,  hl.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  2/. 2s.  cloth. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA- 
MENT; being  an  attempt  at  a Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Greek  and  the  English 
Texts;  including  a Concordance  to  the  Proper  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek-English 
and  Knglish  Greek.  2d  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  a new  Index,  Greek  and  English. 
Royal  Svo.  42i. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN’S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE  OF 

^ TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a Verbal  Conne.xion  between  the  Original 

?iua  the  Eng(lish  Translntions : with  Indexes,  a l^ist  of  the  ProperNames  and  their  occur- 
rences,  etc.  etc.  2 vols.  royal  Svo.  3/.  13s.  6d.  cloth  ; large  paper,  41.  14s.  6d. 

ephemera.— A HAND-BOOK  OF  ANGLING  ; 

l eaching  Hv  hisbing.  Trolling,  Bottom  Fishing,  and  Salmon  Fishing.  With  the  Natural 
uisK^y  of  River  Fish,  and  the  best  Modes  oi  Catching  them.  By  Ephemera  (of  Bell's 
Lije  tu  London).  New  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 9s.  cloth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS  IN  SIBERIA: 

Northwards,  down  the  Obi,  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  Southwards, 
‘°n,t  i''."''®®®  Atlolph  Erman.  Translated  bv  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  author  of 

“Joiirne,t  Mantime  and  Inland  Discovery;”  translator  and  editor  of  Dr.  Parrot’s 

Journe)  to  .-Irarat,  etc.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  Map,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 
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By  W.  J. Evans, M.D, 


4to.  illustrated  by 


ETHERIDGE.-THE  APOSTOLICAL  ACTS  AND  EPISTLES 

History,  Liturgies,  and  Literature!”  RoyaVlimo  fs  M.  clotbt' 

EVANS.— THE  SUGAR  PLANTER’S  MANUAL: 

Svo^l/cdoth^’*^  °'^  obtaining  Sugar  from  the  Sugar  Cane. 

^"^P^VJi^^ATISE  ON  THE  STEAM-ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  John  Farey,  Ens-ineer 
numerous  Woodcuts , and  25  Copp^plates! 6L  5».  in  bolrdr.  ^ 

inquiry  INTO  THE  TRUE  PRIN- 

Bydames  Fergusson, 

rimneropT"  Hlustratious  of  Ancient  Architecture  in  Hindostan,”  etc.^  Vol.  f with  fi^e 
8vo^  30s!  cloth.*'  lithographic  Engraving,  and  upwards  of  100  Woodcuts.  Imperial 

FIELD.— PRISON  DISCIPLINE; 

tli’p  the  Separate  System  of  Imprisonment;  with  a detailed  Account  of 

X“s;.‘^‘’”.r£ar ‘‘I'Lt 

flowers  and  THEIR  KINDRED  THOUGHTS; 

Con!tamv^'^!''"^?~^^o’’'°’i''‘’  ^ '?."‘’cence.  Modesty,  Childhood,  Humility,  .Toy,  Love, 
Ma!v  Anne’  n!'’  / Paste,  Thoughts,  Recollection,  and  FHendship.  By 

I iH  offhp  V J ""“i  ^^'‘O^’drop,  Primrose,  Violet,  Harebell  and  Pimpernel, 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hawthorn,  Rose,  Honeysuckle,  Carnation,  Convolvulus,  Fuchsia,  Pansy 

Ms!  w!  dtga°nHy  boun'^^^^^  ’ *>>'  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  Svo’. 

FORSTER  (REV  C.)--THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ARABIA; 

m^’A^nnendH**"^*^^*',  Revealed  Religion.  A Memoir,  with  Illustrative  Maps  and 

cloth^^^”^*  ’ ‘^t’otamiug  Translations.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  2 vols.  8vo.  30«. 

FOSTER  (REV.  C.)— THE  LIFF  OF  JOHN  JEB3,  D.D.  F.R.S. 

LateBishopof  Limerick.  With  a Selection  from  his  Letters.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B D., 
Rector  of  Stisted,  F,ssex.  New  Edition.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  1 Gy.  cloth. 

FOSTER,— THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE. 

By  Mrs.  Foster.  Foolscap  Svo.  iNearl;/ ready. 

FOSS.— THE  JUDGES  OF  ENGLAND: 

W(ith  Sketches  of  their  Lives,  and  Miscellaneous  Notices  connected  with  theCourls  atM^’est- 
minster  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  By  FIdvvard  Foss,  F'.S.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple 
Vols.  1.  and  II.  Svo.  28*.  cloth. 

iVr.  Foss  is  an  original  inquirer.  By  laborious  investigation  of  obscure  records,  as 
well  as  competent  general  learning  and  considerable  projessional  experience,  he  makes  good 
IS  title  to  the  subject  he  has  chosen.  The  result  is  a solid  and  useful  book,  if  we  may  iudge 
y the  specimen  bejoreus.  IVe  like  his  arrangement  and  method  of  proceeding  with^ these 
early  rpgns.  It  supplies  what  was  much  wanted,  — a regular  and  progressive  account  of 
r.nglish  legal  institutions.  The  result  is  a correction  oj  many  errors,  an  addition  of  much 
new  xnjormation,  and  a better  general  view  of  our  strictly  legal  history,  than  any  jurist 
mtorian,  or  biographer  had  heretofore  attempted  to  give.  H e shall  watch  the  progress  of 
ns  work  with  interest.  The  completion  will  worthily  connect  the  name  of  its  author  with 
those  oJ  the  more  valuable  contributors  to  English  historical  Examiner. 

FROM  OXFORD  TO  ROME  : AND,  HOW  IT  FARED  WITH  SOME  WHO 

THE  .TOURNEY.  By  a Companion  Traveller.  New  Edition,  revised  and 
corrected.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  F'rontispiece,  6i.  cloth. 

GARDINER.— SIGHTS  IN  ITALY: 

of  tde  Present  State  of  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts  in  that  Country  Bv 
Will  am  Gardiner,  author  of  ‘'Sacred  Melodies,”  etc.;  Member  of  the  Academy^f 

euglykZsi!,TGs.1lL‘iL^^^^  InstitutHistorique  of  France.  Svo.  with 
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NEW  WOllKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


GERTRUDE. 

A Tale.  By  the  author  of  “Amy  Herbert.’’  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.,  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Ediiion.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  9i.  cloth. 

GIBBON.— HISTORY  OF  THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  A new  Edition,  in  One  Volume;  with  an  Account  of  the  Author’s  Life  and 
Writings,  by  Alexander  Chalmers,  Esq.  F.A.S.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  18s.  cloth. 

*,*  An  Edition  in  8 voU.  Svo.  60s.  boards. 

GOLDSMITH— THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

Illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Edited 
by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Square  crown  8vo.,  uniform  with  “Thomsons  Seasons,”  21s. 
cloth ; or  dOs.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

GOWER.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  PHENOMENA  OF  DOMESTIC  LIFE  FAMILIARLY 

EXPLAINED.  By  Charles  Foote  Gower.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Engravings 
on  Wood,  5s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.-ENCLISH;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Edition,  re- 

vised  and  improved.  Foolscap  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)— LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  the  Correspondence  with  her  Friends,  betiveen  the  years  177^  and  180.3.  By  Mrs. 
Grant,  of  Laggan.  6th  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Esq.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.,  OF  LAGGAN).— MEMOIR  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  author  of  “ Letters  from  the  Mountains,”  etc.  F.dited 
by  her  8on,  J . P.  Grant,  Esq.  New  Edition.  3 vols.  post  8vo,  P or  trait.  If.  lls.  6*/.  cloth. 

GRAY  (THOMAS). -CRAY’S  ELEGY, 

Written  in  a Country  Churchyard.  Illuminated  in  the  Missal  style.  By  Owen  Jones, 
Architect.  Imp.  Svo.  31i.  6rf.  elegantly  bound. 

GRAY.— LECTURES  ON  THE  NATURE  AND  USE  OF  MONEY. 

Delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  “Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,”  during  the 
Months  of  February  and  March,  184S.  By  John  Gray,  author  of  “T-he  Social  System,  a 
Treatise  on  the  Principle  of  Exchange.”  Svo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL’S  ORNITHOLOGY. -THE  GENERA  OF  BIRDS; 

Comprising  their  Generic  Gharacters , a Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and  an  exten- 
sive List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  George  Robert  Gray,  Acad.  Imp. 
Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department,  British 
Museum  ; and  author  of  the  “ List  of  the  Genera  of  Birds,”  etc.  Imperial 4to.  illustrated 
with  350  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchell,  B..\. 

. * In  coiirse  of  publication  in  ^lonthlp  PaitSf  10s. 6d.  each;  each  Part  consisting  of  Pour 
coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain , with  Letter-press.  The  Work  will  be  completed  in  about 
50  Parts,  of  which have  appeared. 

Order  I.— Accipitres  has  been  completed,  and  may  be  had  separately, 
coloured  and  12  plain  Plates,  2L  8s.  boards. 

GRIMBLOT  (?.)— LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  III.  AND  LOUIS  XIV.  AND  OF 

THEIR  MINISTERS.  Illustrating  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Policy  of  England  from  the 
Peace  of  Hyswick  to  the  Accession  of  Philip  V.of  Spain,  (1697  to  1/76).  Edited  by  P. 
Grimblot.  2 vols.  Svo.  30s.  cloth. 

GWILT.— AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J . S.  Gwilt.  Svo.  2L  12s.  %d.  cloth. 

HALL.—MIDSUMMER  EVE: 

A Fairy  3'ale  of  Love.  By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.  Square  crown  Svo.  with  nearly  300  ood 
F'.ugravings,  218  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

*,*  The  Illustrations  from  Designs  by  D . M nclise , C.  Stanfield,  T.  Creswick,  E.  M.  Hard, 
A.  Elmore,  W.  E.  Frost,  J.  N.  Patou,  F.  (ioodall,  T.  Landseer,  E.  II.  Wehnert,  R.  Huskisson, 
F.  W.  Topham,  K.  Meadows,  E.  IF.  Fairhott,  J.  Franklin,  J.  H.  Ifeir,  F.  If.  JIulme,  J. 
Eecurieux , and  T.  R,  Macquuid ; ettgraved  by  Green,  Dalziel,  Ec.stin,  Linton,  etc. 


Imperial  Svo.  with  15 
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HAWBUCK  GRANGE; 

, V --"H-  -y 

Jorrocks  Jaunts  and  Jollities,”  etc. 


Or,  the  SportiiiP-  Adventures  of  Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  Bv  the  Author  of  <t  r. 

the  Spa  Hunt,«  “Jorrocks'  Jaunts  and  .Iollut7^  “G  Cro^^ 


Phiz,  12s.  cloth. 


8vo.  with  eight  Illustrations’ by 


HAWKER.-INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut  Col  P Hawker  oth  , 

enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  'by  Adlard  and’ 

from  Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  DicL,  etc.  Svo.  21s.  cloth.  Branston, 

— LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN 

Delivered  at  the  Loudon  Institution,  the  Royal  Institution  Alhcrmarlo  . .c 

University  of  Oxford,  etc.  By  B.  R.  ’Uaydon.'^Historical  Pai’nte  Tv^  Svo  w’ith%r„* 
traits  of  the  Author  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  numerous  other  Jllustrations,  2^  cdott 

HINTS 

With  a 

revised  (with  additions) 


ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

1 Giaiice  at  Bad  Habits.  By  A.y0O'y6(;.  “ Manners  make  the  Man.”  Ni 


Ayooyo(; 

by  aLadyofRank.  Foolscap  8vo.2j.  6d.  cloth. 


ewEdition, 


HISTORICAL  PICTURES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  ACES, 

In  Black  and  White.  Made  on  the  spot,  from  Records  in  the  Archives  of  Switzerland . 
\V  andering  Artist.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 


By  a 
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re-engraved.  ^ uowii,  ana  many  ot  the  Maps  re-drawn  and 

*^*Publiskins  in  Monthly  ParU,  of  v,hich  14  have  appeared.  To  he  completed 

tn  15  Parts,  price  6s,  each.  ^ompietea 

HARRISON. — OS\l  THE  RISE.  PROGRESS  AND  PRF^pmt  ctdi in*- 

Coi™oS^  Po^fS^  cfo'^h!^'  ««^en^ 


HOARE.— A DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A NEW  METHOD  OF 

PLANTING  AND  MANAGING  THE  ROOTS  OF  GRAPE  VINES.  By  Clement  Hoare, 
author  of  “A  Treatise  oii  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls, 12mo.  5s,  ci. 

HOARE— A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ‘ 

GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clement  Hoare.  New  Edition.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth.  ; 

I HOLLAND— MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

[ By  Henry  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  etc.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
I Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physiciauin  Ordinary  to  His  RoyalHighiiess  PrinceAlbert.  ! 

; New  Edition.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD'S  MINISTRY; 

A Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  New 
J Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  6s.  cloth.  : 

HOOKER.— KEW  CARDENS  ; | 

Or  a Popular  Guide  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker, 
j K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R. A.  & L.S.  etc.  etc.  Director.  New  Edition.  16mo.  with  numerous  Wood  ' 

S Engravings,  6rf.  sewed. 

‘hooker.— THE  BRITISH  FLORA. 

Comprising  the  PhsEiiogaraous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir  William  Jackson 
i Hooker,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  etc.  etc.  etc.  New  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

‘ Corrections;  and  173  Figures,  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the  Composite 

Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  Vol.  I . Svo.,  with  12  Plates , 14s.  plain  ; with  the  Plates 
coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  II. in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogarnia  and  the  Fungi,  completing  the  British 
Flora,  and  forming  Vol.  V.,  Parts  1 and  2,  of  Smith’s  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 


HORNE  (THE  REV,  T.  H.)— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CRITICAL 

STUDY  AND  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge.  New  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  . 
5 vols.  Svo.  with  Maps  and  Fac-similes,  3/.  3s.  cloth;  or  51.  bound  in  calf  by  Hayday. 
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HORNE  fTHE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

study  of  the  BIBLE.  Bv  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Being  an  Analysis  of  his  “Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.”  New  Edition.  12mo.  with  Maps  and  Engravings,  9s.  boards. 

HOWITT.— THE  CHILDREN’S  YEAR. 

By  Marv  Howitt.  With  Four  Illustrations,  engraved  by  John  Absolon,  from  Original 
Designs  by  Anna  Mary  Howitt.  Square  16mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  BOY’S  COUNTRY  BOOK: 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a Country  Boy,  written  by  Himself  ; exhibiting  all  the  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  bv  \t  illiam  Howitt,  author  of 
The  Rural  Life  of  Kngland,^^  etc.  New  Edition,  heap,  Svo.  with  40  Woodcuts^  65.  cioih, 

HOWITT.— VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BORDER.  Medium  Svo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  Woodcuts,  from 
Drawings  made  on  the  spot,  214’.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  Svo.  with  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  “ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,”  214.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE  RURAL  AND  DOMESTIC  LIFE  OF  GERMANY: 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a General  Tour, 
and  during  a Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  By  William  Howitt,  author 
of  “ The  Rural  Life  of  England,”  etc.  "Medium  8vo.,  with  above  50  Illustrations, 21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT— THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  Svo.  with  24  Wood- 
Eiigravings,  and  7 Steel  Plates,  214.  cloth. 

HOWITT.- COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.  Post  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

HOWSON  AND  CONYBEARE. -THE  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST. 

PAUL.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsou,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A.  2 vols.4to. 
richly  illustrated.  [Seep.  8. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  totheActJ  Win.  IV. and  IVict. 
c.  26.  To  wliich  is  added,  a clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Distribution  of  Per- 
sonal Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy  , witli  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  mtich  useful  Informatiuu, 
etc.  By  J.  C.  Hudson, Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected.  Fcap.  Svo.  24.  fid.  cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE. 

I ByJ.C.  Hudson,  Esq.,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Otfice,  London:  authorof  “ Plain  Directions 

for  Making  Wills,”  and  “ The  Parent’s  Haiid-Bo'bk.”  NewEditioti.  Foolscap  Svo.  54. cloth, 

! *,*  Tke  above  two  works  may  be  had  in  One  volume,  price  Ts.  cloth. 

I HUMBOLDT  [BARON).  - COSMOS : 

I A Sketch  of  a I’liysical  Description  of  the  Universe.  Translated,  with  tlie  Author’s  sanction 

i and  co-operation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  F.R.S. 

For.  Sec.  R.S.  New  Edition.  Vols.I.  and  11.  post  Svo.  12*.  eaiili,  cloth. 

Also,  an  edition  nniform  with  Mr.  M urs ay’s  Home  and  Colonial  Library Hols.  I. 
and  II . Ifiino.  price  24.  fid.  each,  tewed. 

“ Je  vans  antorise.  Monsieur . de  vniis  servir  en  tnute  occasion  de  la  dbelaratiou , que  la 
belle  traduction  da  Colonel  S.abine,  enriche  de  rectifications  et  de  notes  tri's  prfcienses,  et 
qui  out  lonte  mon  approbation,  est  la  senle  par  laquelle  j'ai  viv  ement  desiri  voir  introduit 
mon  onvrage  dans  la  littlratnre  de  votre  pays.” — Baron  Humboldt  to  Mr.  Murray. 

HUMPHREYS.— A RECORD  OF  THE  BLACK  PRINCE; 

Being  a Selection  of  such  Passages  in  his  Life  as  have  been  most  quaintly  and  strikingly 
narrated  liy  the  Clironieiers  of  the  Period.  Embellished  with  highly-wrought  Miniatures 
and  Bordcrings,  selected  fi'om  varitius  Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  Events  connected  witli 
English  History.  By  Henry  Noel  Humphreys.  Post  Svo.  in  a richly  carved  and  deeply 
pierced  binding,  214. 
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ON  urcH-n  — ' 

produS'by'iC  laSln'ic  of' h°e“soK,''Z'jr'"‘ .ud  Molecdir Ch, 

cesses,  and  nevr  Discoveries  in  all  the  knou  n Ph,  fn, 


TAMPt;  a Liic-  "'^'^“cuis.iuj.tid.  cloth.  ^ 

‘ssiSsA— 

Iloc.or.of  >l..Ev„Beii.t,,  .he  Apo..i..,  ,h. 

■''^MSPOnSScI:  YEARS’  COR- 

^ Edition.  2vols.8vo.28s.cloth. 

JEBB.— A LITERAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THF  RoniE  r\ir  r,,. 

Intended  to  illustrate  their  Poetical  and  Moral  StT.^i  PSALMS: 

tioii^s  on  the  word  “Selah,’^  and  on  the  Authir^shin  V/1’  are  added,  Disserta 

of  the  Psalms.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jebb,  A.M.,  Recto^r’o^Peterslow.’  2 vols?8vo?Lu  S/ 

review. 

Svols.Svo.  42j.  cloth.  ® "1  15688101110  Scotland . New  Edit 

JOHNSON.— THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  RAMRi  pp 

1,™'.  '=>S-«"e>fdl.«“n'!ih.I"&aND 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

And  DICTIONARY  of  RURAL  AFFAIRS  : eml^rcW  in  Jn 

cultural  Chemistry;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of^^nr  = Discoveries  in  Agri- 

W.  Johnson,  Ksq",  F.R.S.  Barrister  aULaw  SEdUof of  »P  CuthLt 

8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings, 2/.  10s.  cloth.  farmers  Almanack,”  etc. 

'^^coMplNum^f  'NORWAY,  AND  SALMON-FISHER’S  POCKFt 

CO.MPAMON;  founded  on  Experience  collected  in  tho  c..,,  . ^ ^ “OCKET 

Tolfrey,  Esq.,  author  of  “ 'Fhe  Sportsman  in  France  and  I’P  I>ederic 

Foolscap  Svo.  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title  and  P'n.rr  • ^P°rtsman  in  Canada.” 
beautifully  coloured,  in  exact  imitation  ff  the  originals,  15s.  tdlnh*^^*  Proper  Flies, 

KEMBLE.— THE  SAXONS  IN  ENGLAND: 

A History  of  the  English  Commonwealth  till  the  period  of  the  r- 

Mitchell  Kemble,  M.A.  F.C.P.S.,  etc.  2 vols,  Svo.  28s.  cloth  Conquest.  By  John 

“ T’Ac  uorA  throughout  conveys  a dearer  idea  of  the  life  and  .r  ,, 

tn  hngland  than  anything  we  have  met  with  elsewhere  ^ ^a.rnns 

Saxons  in  England  vnll  indicate  its  historical  and  archxilog\cal\',alne\uriT'* 
tt^  only  The  lawyer  u til  Jind  tn  its  pai{e^  the  e-erm^  t,  f ^ ^hese  are  ttot 

relating  to  land,  and  the  ethnologist  or  political  philosopher  will  ,neeTwUh 
tn  his  inquiries  into  the  early  social  condition  of  mankind.'’— ^peddot  ussistance 

KINDEBSLEY. — THE  VERY  JOYOUS,  PLEASANT  AND  R Ftrprc 

HISTORY  of  the  Feats,  Exploits,  Triumphs,  and  Achievements  of  the 

Fear  and  without  Reproach,  the  gentle  Lord  De  Bayard  Set  forth  in  pf  J^‘i^°ut 

Cockbnrn  Kindersley,  Esq.  Square  post  Svo.  with  Oriiame  ital  He  l’  ‘j-L  ‘ ^ward 

piece  by  E.  H.  VVehnert,  9s.  6rf.  cloth.  Ornamental  Headings,  and  Frontis- 

KIP.-THE  CHRISTMAS  HOLYDAYS  IN  ROME. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  M.A.  Edited  by  the  Rev’.  W.  Sewell  R n v ,1 
Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

ECIllBY  AND  SPENCE.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOi  nt-v 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects:  comprising  an  actoniR  f ^ ’ 
useful  Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  H^itations 
Noises,  Hybernation,  Instinct,  etc.  By  W.  Kirby,  M A F R S & I s’ 

...d  VV.S„...ce,  E,,.,  F.R.S.  h.  L.S.  t .'-.i® ; S.'oTl  AKS; 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


and  Life.  New  Edition.  4 vols.  8vo.  2L  85.  cioth . 


8vo . 36a.  cloth. 


Swedish  Nation.  By  Samuel  Laing,  E-sq.  8vo.  12s.  clotn. 


LANDOR— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  ARETHUSA. 

_ , « "Fowl 


"BV^RobMt  Ey«s  Laiidor,  M.A.,  author  of  “The  Fawn  of  Sertorious,”  “The  Impious 
Feast,”  Tragedies,  etc.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 


fantastic  incidents  and  scenes,  powerful  the  ZcoZ  source  of 


L. 


E L— THE  POETICAL  WORK.S  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH  LANDON. 

New  kdition.  4 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  with  Illustrations  hy  Howard,  etc.  28s.  cloth  ; or  hound 
ill  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  2f.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separately:— 

The  IMPROVISATRICK  - - 10s.  6rf.  1 O'he  GOLDEN  VIOLET  - - - lOs.  6d. 
The  VENETIAN  BRACELET  - 10s.  6d.  1 The  TROUBADOUR  - - - - 10s.  6if. 


LANETON  PARSONAGE: 


A Tale  for  Children,  on  the  practical  FPjt'on  of  the  Church  Cat«^^^^ 

author  of  “ Amy  Herbert.”  and  “Gertrude.”  by  the  Rev  W . Sewell,  B.D. 

Edition.  Parts  Land  II.  fcap.8vo.  5s.  each;  and  Part  III.  6s.  cloth. 


LATHAM.-ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  . . 

Lectures  on  Subjects  connected  with  Clinical  Medicine  ; comprising  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
Bv  P.  M.  Latham,  M.D.  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen  ; and  late  1 hysician  to  bt. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  12mo.  16s.  cloth. 


LEijE  TAXIDERIVIY  * 

Or  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  MountingObjects  of  Natural  History.  For  the  use 
of  Museums  and  Travellers.  Bv  Mrs. R.  Lee.  New  Edition,  improved  ; with  an  account  of  a 
Visit  to  Walton  Hall.and  Mr.  Waterton’s  Method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcap.  Svo.witt 


Woodcuts,  7s. 


LEE.-ELEIVIENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY,  ^ r r>i  e;  ,5^ 

F'or  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons:  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals.  By 
Mrs.  R.  Lee.  12mo.  with55  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bound. 


LESLIE  (C.R.)— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  ESQ. 

R.A.  Composed  chiefly  of  his  Letters.  By  C.  R.  I.eslie,  R.  A.  Second  Edition,  with  further 
Flxtracts  from  his  Correspondence.  Small  4to.  with  two  Portraits  (one  from  anew  Sketch, 
by  Mr.  Leslie,)  and  a plate  of  “ Spring,”  engraved  by  Lucas,  21s.  cloth. 


LETTERS  TO  MY  UNKNOWN  FRIENDS. 

By  a Lady.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 


LINDLEY.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  .1.  Lindley,  Pli.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  etc.  New  Edition,  with  Corrections  and  numerousii 
Additions.  2 vols . 8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 


LINDLEY.— A SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,etc* 
New  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Improvements.  12mo.  10s.  6(i.  cloth. 
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LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOP/EDIA; 

Being:  a Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biooraphy  Natural  Philnsnni,,.  ’s.t  , i 
History,  Literature, the  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Manufactures/  By  bLiiop  Thirhya^?^Si^T'‘“'^'' 
Mackintosh,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas  Moo're  RobMtSouthpv  a//  ti 
Eminent  Writers.  Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  Lardner  ’ 5>outhey,  and  other 


The  Series  complete  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes.  ShZ 
separately,  6s.  per  volume.  ’ ' 


The  Works 


The  Series  comprises  : — 


].  Bell’s  History  of  Russia  . 3 vols.  18s. 

2.  Bell’s  Lives  of  British  Poets  2vols.  12s. 

3.  Brewster’s  Treatise  on  Optics  1vol.  6s. 

4.  Cooley’s  History  of  Maritime 

and  Inland  Discovery  . 3 vols.  18s. 

5.  Crowe’s  History  of  France  . 3 vols.  18s. 

6.  De  Morgan’s  Treatise  on  Pro- 

babilities . . . . 1 vol.  6s. 

7.  De  Sismondi’s  History  of  the 

Italian  Republics  . , 1vol.  6s. 

8.  De  Sismondi’s  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire  . . . 2 vols.  12s. 

9.  Donovan’s  Treatise  on  Chem- 

istry   1 vol.  6s. 

10.  Donovan’s  Domestic  Economy,  2 vols.  12s. 


11.  Dunham’s  History  of  Spain 

and  Portugal  . . . 5 vols.  30s. 

^12.  Dunham’s  History  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way   3 vols.  18s. 

13.  Dunham’s  History  of  Poland  1vol.  6s. 

14.  Dunham’s  History  of  the 

Uermanic  Empire  . . 3 vols.  18s. 

15.  Du.uham’s  History  of  Europe 

during  the  Middle  Ages  . 4 vols.  24s. 

16.  Dunham’s  Lives  of  British 

Dramatists  . . .2  vols.  12s. 
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18, 

19. 

20. 
21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

3.0. 

31. 


. Dunham’s  Lives  of  Early 

Writers  of  Great  Britain  . 1 vol.  6s. 

. Fergus’s  History  of  the 

United  States  . . . 2 vols.  12s. 

. Fosbroke’s  Grecian  and  Ro- 


man  Antiquities  , 

2 vols. 

12r. 

Forster’s  Lives  of  the  States- 

men of  the  Commonwealth 

5 vols. 

30s. 

Forster,  Mackintosh,  and 

Courtenay’s  Lives  of 

British  Statesmen 

7 vols. 

.42s. 

Gleg’s  Lives  of  Military  Com- 

manders . . . . 

3 vols. 

18s. 

Grattan’s  History  of  the 

Netherlands  . . , 

1 vol. 

6s. 

Henslow’s  Treatise  on 

Botany  .... 

1 vol. 

6s. 

Herschel’s  Treatise  on  As- 

tronomy .... 

1 vol. 

6s. 

Herschel’s  Preliminary  Dis- 

course on  the  Study  of 

Natural  Philosophy  . 

1 vol. 

6s. 

History  of  Rome  . 

2 vols. 

12s. 

History  of  Switzerland  . 

1 vol. 

6s. 

Holland’s  Treatise  on  the 

Manufactures  iu  Metal 

3 vols. 

18s. 

James’s  Lives  of  Foreign 

Statesmen  .... 

6 vols. 

30s. 

Katerand  Lardner’s  Treatise 

on  Mechanics 

1 vol. 

6s. 

32.  Keightley’s  Outlines  of  His- 

tory   1 vol.  6s. 

33.  Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Arith- 

metic   j vol.  6s. 

34.  Lardner’sTreat.  on  Geometry  1vol.  6s. 

35.  Lardner’s  Treatise  on  Heat  . 1vol.  6s. 

36.  Lardner’sTreatiseon  Hydro- 

statics and  Pneumatics  . 1 vol.  6s. 

37.  Larduer  and  Walker’s  Elec- 

tricity and  Magnetism  . 2 vols.  12s. 

38.  Mackintosh,  M’allace,  and 

Bell’s  History  of  England,  10  vols.  60s. 

39.  Montgomery  and  Shelley’s 

Lives  of  Italian,  Spanish, 

and  Portuguese  Authors  . 3 vols.  18s. 

40.  Moore’s  History  of  Ireland  . 4 vols.  24s. 

41.  Nicolas’s  Chronology  of 

History  . ...  1 vol.  6s. 

42.  Phillips’s  Treat,  on  Geology  2 vols.  12s. 

43.  Po'rell’s  Hi.story  of  Natural 

Philosophy  . . .1  vol.  6s. 

44.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the 

Manufacture  of  Silk  . . 1 vol.  6s. 

45.  Porter’s  Treatise  on  the 

Manufacture  of  Porcelain 

and  Glass  . . . .1  vol.  6s. 

46.  Rescue’s  Lives  of  British 

Lawyers  ....  1 vol.  6s. 

47.  Scott’s  History  of  Scotland  . 2 vols.  12s. 

48.  Shelley’s  Lives  of  French 

Authors  ....  2 vols.  12s. 

49.  Shuckard  and  Swainson’s 

Treatise  on  Insects  . . 1 vol.  6s. 

50.  Southey’s  Lives  of  British 

Admirals  ....  5 vols.  30s. 
61.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the 

Church  . ...  2 vols.  12s. 

52.  Stebbing’s  History  of  the 

Reformation  . . .2  vols.  12s. 


63.  Swainson’s  Preliminary  Dis- 


course  on  Natural  History, 

1 vol. 

6^. 

64.  Swainson’s  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of 
Animals  .... 

I vol. 

6.n 

55.  Swainson’s  Habits  and  In- 
stincts of  Animals  . . 

1 vol. 

65, 

56.  Swainson’s  Quadrupeds  . 

1 vol. 

6«. 

57.  Swainson’s  Birds  . . 

2 vols. 

I2s. 

58.  Swainson’s  Fish,  Reptiles, 
etc 

2 vols. 

125. 

59.  Swainson’s  Shells  and  Shell- 
fish   

1 vol. 

65. 

60.  Swainson’s  Animals  in  Me- 
nageries .... 

1 vol. 

6s. 

61.  Swainson’s  Taxidermy  and 
Bibliography 

1 vol. 

65. 

62.  Thirlwall’s  History  of  Greece 

8 vols. 

485. 

NEW  WOEKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 
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LINDLEY.— THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

Ov,  an  Attempt  to  Explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  npon  Physiological  Prin- 
ciples. By  John  Bindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  with  Illustrations  on  Wood,  12«.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.— GUIDE  TO  THE  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  CARDEN; 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain:  with 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  Mouth  in 
the  Year.  By  George  nndley,  C.M.H.S.  Edited  by  Professor  Bindley.  8to.  16s.  boards. 

LINDO.— HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL, 

F'rom  the  Earliest  Times  to  their  F'inal  Expulsion  from  those  Kingdoms,  and  their  subsequent 
Dispersion  : witli  complete  Translations  of  all  the  Baws  made  respecting  them  during  their 
long  Establishment  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  ByE.  H.  Bindo,  author  of  the  “Jewish 
Calendar.’’  With  Views  of  the  Ancient  Synagogues  of  Toledo,  and  Fac-similes  of  Inscrip- 
tions. Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

LINWOOD  (W.'!— ANTHOLOCIA  OXONIENSIS  ; 

Sive,  Florilegium  e lusibus  poeticis  diversorum  Oxoniensium  Graecis  et  Batinis  decerptum.. 
Curante  Guiielmo  Binwood,  M.A.  ^Edis  Christ!  Alummo.  Svo.  14s.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)— THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER’S  CALENDAR; 

Being  a Monthly  Guide,  as  to  what  should  be  avoided  as  well  as  what  should  be  done  in  a 
Garden  in  each  Mouth  : with  plain  Rules  how  to  do  what  is  requisite  ; Directions  for  laying 
out  and  planting  Kitchen  and  F'lotver  Gardens,  Pleasure  Grounds,  and  Shrubberies;  and  a 
short  account,  in  each  Month,  of  the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  and  Insects, then  most  injurious  to 
Gardens.  By  Mrs.  Boudon.  16mo.  wdth  numerous  Wood  Engravings, /s.  6ci.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)— THE  LADY’S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a Country  Bife  Rationally.  By  Mrs.  Boudon,  author  of  “Gardening  for 
Badies,”etc.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.,  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  /s.  6(f.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (J.  C.)— SELF-INSTRUCTION  FOR  YOUNG  GARDENERS, 

Foresters,  Bailiffs,  Band  Stewards,  and  F'armers ; in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration,  Practical  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  Band-Surveying,  Bevelling, 
Planning  and  Mapping,  Architectural  Drawing,  and  Isometrical  Projection  and  Perspective  ; 
with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Purposes. 

Bv  the  late  J.  C.  Boudon,  F’.B.S.  H.S.  etc.  With  a Portrait  of  Mr.  Boudon,  and  a Memoir 
by  Mrs.  Boudon.  Svo.  with  Wood  Engravings,  7s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

Being  the  “Arboretum  et  F'ruticetum  Britannicum’’  abridged  : containing  the  Hardy  Trees 
and  Slirubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  scientifically  and  popularly  described  : j 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and  Uses  in  the  Arts.  By  J.  C.  Boudon,  F.B.S.  etc.  Svo.  with 
upwards  of  2,(J0U  Flngravings  on  Wood,  2B  10s.  cloth. 

A New  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  in  8 vols.  Svo.  with  above  400  octavo  Plates  of  Trees, 
and  upwards  of  2,500  Woodcuts,  lOB  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Presenting  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 
tries, and  its  Theory  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  F'lower  "Garden,  Baying-out  Grounds,  etc.  By  J.  C.  Boudon,  F'.B.S.etc.  Anew 
Edition.  Svo.with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  2/.  10s.  cloth . 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE  ; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Baying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Banded  Property,  and  of  the  cultivation  and  economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  including  all  the  latest  improvements.  By  J.  C. 
T.oudoii,  F'.B.G.Z.  and  H.S.  etc.  Fifth  Edition.  Svo.  with  upwards  of  1,100  Engravings  on 
Wood,  by  Branston,  2/.  10*.  cloth. — The  Supplement,  5*.  sewed. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  PLANTS;  ; 

I ncludiug  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into, Great  Britain  ? 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  Descriptions,  Engraved  Figures,  and 
Fllementary  Details,  as  may  enable  a beginner,  who  is  a mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  llower,  and  actiuire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  By  J . C.  Boudon,  F'.B.S.,  etc.  The  Specific  Characters 
by  an  Eminent  Botanist  ; the  Drawings  by  J . D.  C.  Sowerbv,  F’.B.S.  * A new  Edition,  with  a 
new  Supplement  and  a new  Index.  Svo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravings,  73*.  6tf.  cloth. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND  VILLA  i 

ARCHITFICTURE  and  F’UHNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  ' 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  etc. ; with  the  requisite  I 
Fittings-up,  F'ixtures,  and  F'urniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery:  : 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  J . C.  Boudon,  F'.B.S.  1 

etc.  New  F.dition,  F,dited  by  Mrs.  Loudon . Svo.  with  more  than2,000  Eugravingson  Wood,  I 
63*. cloth.— The  Supplement, *epara<efy,  Svo.  7*.  Gd.  sewed. 
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LOUDON.— HORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain,  New  Kdition 
with  a Supplement,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W H Baxter  and’ 
revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.  Svo.  31s. 6d.  cloth.  ’ ^ Baxter,  and 

LOUDON.— THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA  COMPANION; 

Comprising  the  Choice  of  a Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a Situation  on  which  to  form 
one;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House;  and  the  Lavirig-out,  Planting,  and 
general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds  ; the  whole  adapted  for  Grounds  from  one 
Vf'r'”  f '‘"4  upwards  in  extent ; intended  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  hnow 

little  ot  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies.  BvJ.C 
Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  Svo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings, 20^.  cloth.  ^ 

LOUDON.— HORTUS  LICNOSUS  LONDINENSIS  : 

Or,  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
whicxi  are  added  their  usual  Prices  in  Nurseries.  ByJ.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  etc.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

LOW.-ON  landed  property,  AND  THE  ECONOMY  OF  ESTATES: 

Comprehending- tile  Uelations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles  and^Forms 
of  Leases;  of  Farm  Buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments,  Roads,  and  other  Rural 
Works,  Minerals,  and  Woods.  By  David  Low,  Flsq.  F.R.S.E.  etc.,  author  of  “Elements 
of  Practical  .Agriculture,’' etc.  Svo.  with  numerous  Wood  Engravings,  21s. cloth. 


LOW.— an  inquiry  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  BODIES  OF 

CHEMISTRY.  By  D.  Low,  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ; 
author  of  “Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,”  “A  Treatise  on  Landed  Propertv  and  the 
Flconomyof  Estates,”  “A  Treatise  on  the  Breeds  of  the  British  Domesticated  Animals  ” 
“ The  Breeds  of  the  Domesticated  Animals  of  Great  Britain  Illustrated  and  Described.’” 
2d  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 


LOW.-  ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Comprehending  the  Natural  and  Economical  History  of  the  Species  and  Breeds;  Illustrations 
of  the  Properties  of  External  F'orm  ; and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Breeding.  By  David  Low,  Esq.,  F'.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.;  author  of  “Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,”  etc.  Svo.  with  Engravings 
on  Wood,  2os.  cloth.  ® 

LOW.— THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN  described.  By  David  Low,  F'.sq.  F'.R.S.FL,  Professorof  Agriculturein  the  Univer- 
sity of  Fldinburgh,  etc.  The  Plates  from  drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  reduced 
from  a Series  of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  by  W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  2 vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  56  Plates  of  Animals,  beautifully 
coloured  after  Nature,  16/.  16j.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

Orin  four  separate  portions,  as  follow:  — 

The  OX.  1 Vol.  With  22  Plates,  price  6/.  I The  HORSE.  1 Vol.  With  8 Plates,  price 
16s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco.  3/.  half-bound  morocco . 

The  SHEFIP.  1 Vol.  With  21  Plates,  price  j The  HOG.  1 Vol.  With  5 Plates, price  2/.  2s. 
6/.  16s. 6d.  half-bound  morocco.  I half  bound  morocco. 

LOW.— ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehendingthe  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the  I 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F'.R.S.E. , Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  New  Edition.  Svo.  with  an  entirely  new  set  of  above  200  Wood- 
cuts,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

F'rom  the  Accession  of  James  II.  By  Thomas  Babiiigton  Macaulay.  New  Edition.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  Svo.  32s.  cloth. 


MACAULAY.— CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CONTRIBUTED  TO 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIFIW.  By  the  Right  Hou.  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  M.P. 
New  Edition.  3 vols . Svo.  30s. cloth. 

MACAULAY.— LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  “ Ivry”  and  “The  Armada.”  By  the  Right  Honorable  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay, 
M.P.  New  Edition.  16mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth ; morocco,  10s.  6d.  (iy  Hayda^). 

MACAULAY.— MR.  MACAULAY’S  L'WS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

With  numerous  Illustrations,  Original  and  from  the  Antique,  drawn  on  Wood  by  George 
Scharf,  jun.;  and  engraved  by  Samuel  Williams.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to.  21s.  boards; 
morocco, 42s.  {bound  by  Hayday). 
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MACKAY(CHARLES).-THE  SCENERY  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LAKES  : a Summer  Ramble.  By  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  LL.D.  author  of  ‘ ‘ Legends  of  the 
Isles,”  “The  Salamandrine,”  “The  Thames  and  its  Tributaries,”  ete.  Svo.  withbeautiful 
Wood  Engrayings  from  Original  Sketches,  14<.  cloth. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).— THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cycloptedia. 
Foolscap  8vo.  with  Portrait,  6^.  cloth;  or  bound  in  yelltKn,  8j. 

MACKINTOSH’S  (SIR  JAMES)  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS; 

Including  is  Contributions  to  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  Edited  by  Robert  James 
Mackintosh,  Esq.  3 toIs.  Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

M‘CULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATISTICAL,  AND 

HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 
ByJ.R.  hl'Culloch,  Esq.  A new  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  Six  large  Maps,  41.  cloth. 

*,•  The  nea  Articles  are  printed  teparately  a$  a Supplement  to  the  former  Edition.  They 
comprise  afull  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Oregon  Territory , 
etc,  Svo.  5,.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  AND 

HISTORICAL,  OP  COMMERCE,  AND  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  A New  Edition,  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved.  Svo.  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  50«.  cloth;  or  5.i«.  strongly  half-bound  in  russia. 

A SUPPLEMENT  to  the  Editions  published  in  1844  and  1846  may  be  had  separately , 
price  4«.  6d.  sewed. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE  ON  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  PROPERTY 

VACANT  BY  DEATH  : including  Inquiries  into  the  Influence  of  Primogeniture,  Entails, 
the  Law  of  Compulsory  Partition,  Foundations,  etc.  over  the  Public  Interests.  By  J.  R. 
M'Culloch,  Esq.  Svo.  6*.  6d.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH  (J.  R.)-AN  ACCOUNT,  DESCRIPTIVE,  AND  STATISTICAL, 

of  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  ; exhibiting  its  Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population,  Industry, 
and  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions.  By  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Esq.  3d  Edition,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  greatly  improved.  2 thick  vols . Svo.  42s.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

Being  a Classified  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Works  in  the  different  departments  of  Political 
Economy,  interspesrsed  with  Historical,  Critical,  and  Biogriiphicnl  Notices.  By  J.  R. 
M'Cuiloch,  Esq.  8vo.  14*.  cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.— A TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICAL 

INFLUENCE  OF  TAXxVPION  AND  THE  FUNDING  SYSTEM.  By  J.  R.  M‘Culloch, 
Esq.  Svo.  10a.  cloth. 

MADAME  DE  MALCUET: 

A Tale  of  1820  . 3 vols.  post  Svo.  31s.  6d.  boards. 

“ One  of  the  most  fascinating  productions  of  the  present  day.  The  story  is  well  told  ; and 
the  incidents  ate  all  urouped  together  with  the  skill  of  a painter  and  the  hand  of  a master. 
Few  works  of  fiction  have  appeared  at  any  time,  and  fewer  still  inmore  recent  days,  which 
will  bear  any  comparison  with  this,  in  all  the  essential  attributes  of  a good  novel.” 

Observer. 

MAITLAND  (DR.  CHARLES).— THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS: 

A Dcsoription  of  the  Primitive  Church  of  Roine,  illustrated  by  its  Sepulchral  Remains. 
By  Charles  Maitland,  M.D.  New  Edition,  revised,  gyo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
14,.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Ivlements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experi- 
ments. By  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition,  corrected.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  14,.  cloth. 

MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  thatSeience  are  familiarly  expUiiied,  and  adapted  tothecompre- 
hcnsion  of  Young  Persons.  By  J ane  Marcet.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Fcap. 
8to.  with  23  Plates,  10,.  6d.  cloth.  *6  *•<-  r 

IMARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  F-lements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  Jane  Marcet. 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Foolscap  8yo.  7,.  6rf.  cloth.  ^ 
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MARCET.— CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY: 

Botany,  with  their  application  to  AgriciUture.  BvJane 
Martet.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  Four  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

— CONVERSATIONS  ON  LAND  AND  WATER. 

By  Jane  Marcet.  New  Edition  revised  and  corrected.  Foolscap  Svo.with  coloured  MaP 
shewing  the  comparative  Altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARGARET  PERCIVAL. 

‘*‘6  Author  of  “Any  Herbert.”  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  B.D.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  foolscap  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— BORNEO  AND  THE  EAST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

By  rrancis^  S.  Myryat,  late  Midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  Surveying  Vessel.  With 
many  Drawings  of  Costume  and  Scenery,  from  Original  Sketches  made  on  the  spot  bv  Mr 
Marryat.  Imperial  8vo.  with  numerous  Lithographic  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings,  31s.  6cf! 

MARRYAT  (CART.)— MASTERMAN  READY; 

Wryk  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat,  C.B.  author 
of  Peter  Simple,’^  etc,  3 vols.  fcap.  Svo.with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  22s.  fid.  cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE  PRIVATEER’S- MAN  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

^ap  8^vo^l2s  doth^^^*  C.B. author  of  “Peter  Simple,”  “Masterman  Ready,”  etc.  2 vols. 

MARRYAT.— THE  MISSION; 

Or,  Scenes  in  Africa  Written  for  Young  People.  By  Captain  Marryat.  C.B.,  author  of 
Peter  Simple,  “ Masterman  Ready,”  etc.  2 vols.  feap.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 


MARRYAT.— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Young  People.  By  Cytain  Marryat,  C.B.  author  of  “Peter  Simple,” 
New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  two  Illustrations,  7s.  &<f.  cloth. 


“ Masterman  Ready,”  etc. 


MATTEUCCI.  — LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF 

LIVING  BEINGS.  By  Signor  Carlo  Matteucci,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Pisa. 
Translated  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  Pereira,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Vice-President  of  the 
Koyal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society.  12mo.  9^.  cloth. 


MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  i 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERP.NCE  : a popular  Compendium  of  Universal  Knowledge.  By  t 
Samuel  Maunder.  18th  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  enlarged.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s 
cloth  ; bound  in  roan,  12s.  | 

•»*  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  The  Trea- 
sury  of  Knowledge,"  are — a new  and  enlarged  English  Dictionary,  with  a Grammar,  Verbal  ; 
Distinctions,  and  Eirercises ; anew  Universal  Gazetteer ; a compendious  Classical  Dictionary,  I 
an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology  t a Dictionary  of  haw  Terms  i a new  Synopsis  of  the  | 
Dritish  Peerage  ; and  various  useful  tabular  Addenda.  j 

MAUNDER.— THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY  TREASURY: 

Popular  Encyclopmdia  of  Science  and  the  Belles  Lettres ; includingall  Branches 
of  Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a 
familiar  style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring-  information  | 
on  the.subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a Rlanual  of  convenient  Refer-  ' 
ence  to  the  more  instructed.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  IO5.  cloth;  bound  ‘ 
in  roan, 12^. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY:  j 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  j 
Ages  and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History,;  forming  a new  and  complete  Die-  ' 
tiouary  of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition,  revised  throughout ; ! 

with  a copious  Supplement.  Foolscap  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s.  i 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY;  j 

Comprising  a General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and 
a Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists  ; developing  their  Rise  i 
Progress,  and  Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective’  i 
Inhabitants,  their  Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  etc.  etc.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  NewEdit.  i 
Fcap.  8vo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE  TREASURY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY; 

Or,  R Popular  Dictionary  of  Animated  Nature:  in  which  the  ZooloAcal  Characteristics  that 
distinguish  the  different  Classes,  Genera,  and  Species  are  combined  with  a variety  of  interest- 
ing Information  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General  Economy  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom.  Towhich  are  added,  a Syllabusof  Practical  Taxidermy, and  a Glossarial  Appendix. 
Embellished  with  Niue  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  made  expressly  for 
this  Work.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  9U0  Woodcuts,  10*.  cloth  ; 
bound  in  roan,  12*. 

iVlAXIlVlS  AND  PRECEPTS  OF  THE  SAVIOUR: 

Being  a Selection  of  the  most  beautiful  Christian  Precepts  contained  in  the  Four  Gospels  ) 
illustrated  by  a series  of  Illuminations  of  original  character,  founded  on  the  Passages — 
“Behold  the  Fowls  of  the  Air,”  “Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,”  etc.  In  a rich 
binding,  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  opus  Anglicum.  Square  foolscap  8vo.  21*. ; or  30*. 
bound  in  morocco. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

And  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London.  Published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury.  Vol.  1.  royal  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  9 Plates, 
. (seven  coloured) , 21*.  cloth  ; and  Vol.  II.  in  two  thick  Parts,  with  63  Plates  (three  coloured) 
and  numerous  Woodcuts,  42*.  cloth,  or,  separately,  21s.  each  Part. 

MILNER  (REV.  J.  AND  I.)  — THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

CHRIST.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  A. M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  late 
Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  D.D.  F.R.S.  A New  Edition,  revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Grantham,  B.D.,  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Kildare.  4 vols.  8vo.  52*.  cloth. 

MIRACLES  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR, 

With  rich  and  appropriate  Borders  of  Original  Design,  a series  of  Illuminated  Figures  of  the 
Apostles  from  the  Old  Masters,  six  Illuminated  Miniatures,  and  other  Embellishments.  By 
the  Illuminator  of  the  “Parables.”  Square  fcap.8vo.in  massive  carved  covers,  21*.  j or 
bound  in  morocco,  in  the  missal  style,  30*. 

MITCHELL.— JOURNAL  OF  AN  EXPEDITION  INTO  THE  INTERIOR  OF 

TROPICAL  AUSTRALIA,  in  Search  of  a Route  from  Sydney  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
By  Lieut. -Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Knt.  D.C.L.  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  late  elective  Member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  that  Colony.  Svo.  with  Maps,  Views , 
and  Engravings  of  Objects  of  Natural  History,  21*.  cloth. 


MONTGOMERY’S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  edited  by  Mr.  Montgomery.  4 vols . foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait  and 
seven  other  Plates,  20*.  cloth  J bound  in  morocco,  If . 16*.  ’ 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author’s  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Byron’s  Poems.  Medium  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  If.  Is.  cloth;  or  42*. 
bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday, 

•.‘Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait,  and  19  Plates,  2/.  10*.  cloth  ; 
morocco,  4f.  10*. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH, 

New  and  cheaper  Edition,  uniform  in  size  with  the  smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  “Lays 
or  Ancient  Rome.”  With  the  Autobiographical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  M r. 
Moores  I oetical  Work.*,  and  a Vignette  by  D.  Maclise.  R.A..  Engraved  on  Wood  by 
J.  1 hompsou,  IGmo.  6s.  cloth  ; or  12*.  6<f.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Haydav. 

MOIJRE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

Svo.  illustrated  with  13  fine  Engravings, 21*.  cloth ; morocco,  35*.; 
with  India  Proof  Plates,  42*.  cloth.  s & < > • 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH.  AN  ORIENTAL  ROMANCE. 

mrrofco‘‘“‘''  by  Westall,  10*.  6d.  cloth;  or  14*.  bound  in 


MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

boarfs''‘o'r-i7l4*‘  6!r‘i!ou,’,ri^-''^'  ^61  Designs,  engraved  on  Steel,  Sf.  3*. 

printed;  of  whicli  'a  few  remain)  ,Tf"6°*‘:  b’oards  Impressions  (only  200  copies 
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MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

smaller  Edition  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  » Lays 
^Ancient  Rome.  With  the  Autobioi^raphical  Preface  from  the  Collective  Edition  of  Mr 
^Thn™  Works,  and  a Vignette  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  Engraved  on  Wood  by 

J.  Thompson.  16mo.  5s.  cloth , or  12s.  6cf.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday.  ^ 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco,  13s.  6d. 

MOORE. — THE  POWER  OF  THE  SOUL  OVER  THE  BODY, 

f Health  and  Morals.  By  George  Moore,  hl.D.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.  New  Edition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

MOORE.— THE  USE  OF  THE  BODY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  MIND 

Ldinr^Vo'rs^^o.^^  “'®  Physicians,  London,'  etc. 

MOORE.— MAN  AND  HIS  MOTIVES. 

By  George  Moore  M D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  etc.; 

Mind^’^  Npr®RH°f-  ’iJ*®  Body,”  and  “The  Use  of  the  Body  in  relation 

ivrind.  JNew  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

MORELL.— THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION, 

fli'  ®;M'’''el*>.M.A.,  author  of  an  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philo- 
sophy of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  8vo.  12s.  cloth.  opecuiauve  niio- 

MOSELEY.— ILI^^USTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

ny  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kinir’s 
College,  London  ; author  of The  Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture. New  Edition,  Fcap. 8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  85 . cloth. 

mechanical  principles  of  ENGINEERING  AND 

ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professorof  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy  in  King’s  College,  London;  and  author  of  “ Illustrations  of  Practical 
Mechanics,”  etc.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  If.  4s.  cloth. 

MOSHEIM’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY, 

Ancient  and  Modern.  Translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by  James  Murdock,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised,  and  continued,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A.  4 vols.  Svo.  48s.  cloth. 

MURE.-A  CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERA- 

TURE OF  .ANCIENT  GREECE.  By  William  Mure,  M.P.,  of  Caldwell. 

[^Preparing for  puhUcation . 

MURRAY".— AN  ENCYCLOP>€DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ; 

coinprising  a complete  Description  of  the  Earth;  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Coiii- 
mwcB’  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  Svo.  with  82  Maps,  and  upwards  of  1,000  other  Wood  En- 
gravings, 3f.  cloth. 

NECKER  DE  SAUSSURE,— PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of 
Madame  Necker  De  Saussure,  by  Miss  Holland.  3 vols.  foolscap  Svo.  19^.  6d.  cloth. 

*»*  Sep arately — vols.  I.  and  II.  12s. ; vol.  III.  7s.  6<f. 

NEALE.— THE  CLOSING  SCENE; 

Or,  Christianity  and  Infidelity  contrasted  in  the  Last  Hours  of  Remarkable  Persons.  By  the 
Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M. .A,,  Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk  ; author  of  “ The  Bishop’s  Daughter,” 
“Self-Sacrifice,”  “The  Life-Book  of  a Labourer,”  etc.  2 vols.  fcap.  Svo.  13s.  cloth. 

*»*  Separately —Vol.  I.  (First  Series),  6s.;  Vol.  II.  (Second  Series),  7s. 

NOZRANI  IN  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA: 

An  English  Clergyman’s  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Foolscap 
Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

*»*  Egypt  a base  Kingdom  : Jerusalem  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles. 

OWEN.  — LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSI- 
OLOGY OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1843.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  From  Notes  taken 
by  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With  Glossary  and 
Index.  Svo.  with  nearly  140  Woodcuts,  14s.  cloth. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY  AND 

PHYSIOLOGY  of  the  VERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Roj'al  Colleg'e  of 
Surgeons  in  1844  and  1846.  By  Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College. 
In2vols.  Vol.l.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  14i.  cloth. 

PARABLES  OF  OUR  LORD. 

j Richly  Illuminated  with  appropriate  Borders,  printed  in  Colours,  and  in  Black  and  Gold  ; 

I with  a Design  from  one  of  the  early  German  engravers.  Square  foolscap  8vo.,  uniform  in 

I size  with  the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  21s.,  in  a massive  carved  binding;  morocco,  30s., 

I bound  by  Hayday. 

I PARKES.— DOMESTIC  DUTIES; 

I Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households  and  the 

Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
I W.  Parkes.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

I PARNELL.—A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS, 

I Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 

1 Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts,  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.,  on  the  Holy- 

head  Road.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Bart.  New  Edition,  enlarsed.  Svo.  with 
! Nine  Plates,  2Li.  cloth. 

I PARROT.-THE  ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  ARARAT. 

j By  Dr.  Friedrich  Parrot,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpat, 

j Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of  State,  etc.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  1).  Cooley,  Esq. 

I author  of  the  “ History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,”  etc.  Svo.  with  a Map  by  Arrow- 

smith,  and  Woodcuts,  cloth, 

! PASCAL.— THE  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  OF  PASCAL. 

Consisting  of  Correspondence  with  Relatives  and  Friends;  Letter  on  the  Death  of  his 
I i'athei%  iu  a complete  state,  from  original  Sources;  Philosophical  Treatises;  Discourse  on 

I “ Passion  ol  Love”  (lately  discovered)  ; Essay  on  the  Art  of  Persuasion,  and  Notes  on 

I Eloquence  and  Style;  Conversations— on  the  Condition  of  the  Great,  etc.  ; Detached 

I Tlioughts  and  Notes,  etc.  etc, : the  greater  Part  never  before  published  in  tills  Country,  and 

I large  Portions  from  original  Manuscripts.  Arranged  and  Translated  from  the  P’rench 

I Edition  of  M.  P.  Faugere,  with  Introduction,  Editorial  Notices,  Notes,  etc.,  by  George 

I Pearce,  Esq.  Post  Svo.  Sj.  Grf.  cloth.  > i / 6 

! PASCAL.— THE  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS  OF  PASCAL: 

I With  an  “ Essay  on  Pascal,  considered  as  a Writer  and  Moralist.”  By  M.  Villemain , Peer 

i of  hrance,  late  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  etc.  Newly  Translated  from  the  French, 

; with  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Appendix,  by  George  Pearce,  Esq.  'Post  Svo.  8s.  6rf.  cloth. 

I “Js  these  Letters  were  the  Jirst  model  of  French  prose,  so  they  still  remain  the  objects 
: of  unquaUJied  admiration.  The  writings  of  Pascal  'flourish  in  immortal  youth;'  all  that 

time  can  do  ts  to  superadd  to  the  charms  of  peipetnal  beauty  the  veneration  which  belongs  to 
age.  His  style  cannot  grow  old.  He  anticipated  all  criticism,  and  became  a law  to  himself." 
i Edinburgh  Review, 


PEREIRA.— A TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Organs ; and  ail  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
EstabhshmeHtsfor  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,  etc.  By  Jon.  Pereira, 
M.D.  f .R.b.,  author  of  “Elements  of  Materia  IMedica.”  Svo.  16«  cloth 


PESCHEL  (C.  F.)— ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS, 

By  C.  F.  Peschel,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Military  College,  Dresden,  etc.  etc.  Translated 
from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  E.  West.  3 vols.  fcap.  Svo.  with  Woodcuts,  21*.  cloth. 

f Part  I.  The  Physics  of  Ponderable  Bodies.  Fcap.  Svo. /».  Grf.  cloth. 
Separately  Part  11.  Imponderable  Bodies  (Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity, 

L and  Electro-Dynamics) . 2 vols.  fcap.  Svo.  13j.  6d.  cloth. 


^ DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PALAEOZOIC  FOSSILS  OF 

>OKN\VALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in  the  course  of  the  Ordnance 
theological  bu^ey  of  that  District.  By  John  Phillips,  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  etc.  Published  by 
Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury.  Svo.  with  60  Plates,  comprising 
very  numerous  ligures,  9*.  cloth.  > r 6 


PHILLIPS.— an  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINERALOGY: 

w°tt7Acco«Mt^of'7hp^pl''  Properties,  and  Chemical  Constitution  of  Minerals: 

PliiUins  rL  S n A ^‘'■C}i!"''tances  in  which  they  are  found.  By  William 

Miller  M A P R R P r^'  corrected,  enlarged,  and  improved,  by  W.  H . 

nunmrouV  WoodVngr^^^^^^^^^^  Mineralogy  i.i  the  University  of  Camb'ridge.  8v"o.  with 
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PITMAN  (THE  REV.  J.  R.)— SERIVIOMS 

of“thP  comprised  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  abridged  from  Eminent  Divines 

domestic  Chaplain  to  Her 

AI\JD  future  of  the  BRITISH  NAVY. 

anH  ivSwT  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged;  with  Notes 

clo^th^  Information  communicated  by  several  Officers  of  Distinction.  Post  8vo.  8s.  6d’. 

the  pocket  and  the  stud; 

TAk‘al!d  TablP^THk  t of  the  Stable.  By  Harry  Hieover,  author  of  “ Stable- 

Idik  and  lable-Palk,  or.  Spectacles  for  Young  Sportsmen.”  With  a Portrait  of  the 
Author  on  his  favourite  Horse  “ Harlequin.”  Foolscap  8vo.  or.  balf-bound. 

PORPLOCK.  — REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF 

th^^uth^  °^i  u’®  Fermanagh,  examined  and  described  under 

8vo.  vJ^^th  48  Pktes!  24r! t^o'tS Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Portlock,  F.R.S .etc . 

PYCROFT.— A COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING: 

Adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Capacity.  With  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Genius.  Bv  the  Rev. 
James  Pycroft,  B. A.,  author  of  “ The  Collegian’s  Guide,”  etc.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

PYCROFT.— THE  COLLEGIAN'S  GUIDE; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Days;  setting  forth  the  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a 
Uiiiver.sity  Education.  By  the  Rev.  James  Pycroft,  B.A.,  author  of  ‘‘  A Course  of  English 
Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth.  ^ 


Reading,”  etc. 


RANKE  (PROFESSOR).— RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  translator  of  Ranke’s  “History  of  the  Popes.”  Vols.  i.aiid  II, 
8vo.  30s.;  Vol.  III.  18s.  cloth. 

READER  (THOMxYS).— TIME  TABLES. 

On  a New  and  Simplified  Plan  ; to  facilitate  the  Operation  of  Discounting  Bills,  and  the 
Calculation  of  Interest  on  Banking'  and  Current  Accounts,  etc. : shewing,  without  calcula- 
tion, the  Number  of  Days  from  every  Day  in  the  Year  to  any  other  Day,  for  any  Period  uot 
exceeding  365  Days.  By  Thomas  Reader.  Post  8vo.  }4s.  cloth,  or  IJs.  calf  lettered. 

REID  (DR.)— ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

^^-p^TlJLATION : with  Remarks  on  Warming,  Exclusive  Lighting,  and  the  Communication 
of  Sound.  By  D.  B.  Reid,  M.D.  F'.R.S.E.  etc.  8vo.  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  16s.  cloth. 

A REMEMBRANCE  OF  BONCHURCH, 

Isle  of  Wight,  the  last  Resting-place  of  the  Rev.  W.  Adams,  author  of  “The  Old  Man’s 
Home,”  etc.  By['G.  A.  Hiilier.  With  a Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Vignettes.  Royal  16mo. 
2s.  6d.  cloth. 

REPTON.— THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  & LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

of  the  late  Humphrey  Repton,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  Works  on  these  subjects.  A New 
Edition,  with  an  Historical  and  Scientific  Introduction,  a systematic  Analysis,  a Biographical 
Notice,  Notes,  and  a copious  Alphabetical  Index.  By  J . C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  etc.  8vo.  with 
a Portrait  and  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  30s.  cloth ; with  coloured  Plates, 31.  6s.  cloth. 

REST  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

By  the  Author  of  “ From  Oxford  to  Rome  ; and,  How  it  Fared  with  Some  who  lately  marie 
the  Journey.”  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  6rl.  cloth. 


RICH.— THE  ILLUSTRATED  COMPANION  TO  THE  LATIN  DICTIONARY 

AND  GIIEF.K  LEXICON:  forming  a Glossary  of  all  the  Words  respecting  Visible  ObjeclR 
connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Every-day  Life  of  the  Ancients.  W’ith  Repre- 
sentations of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Objects  from  the  Antique.  By  Anthony  Rich,  jun.  B.A. 
late  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Contributors  to  Dr.  Smith’s  “ Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.”  Post  Svo.  with  about  2,000  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

RICHTER.— LEVANA  ; OR,  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EDUCATION. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Jean  Paul  F'r.  Richter.  Post  8vo.  10.s.  6(1.  clotL. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER  ; 

Or,  aCompendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J . E.  Riddle 
M.A.  F'oolscap3vo.6s.  effith.  ’ 
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RIDDLE.-A  COMPLETE  ENCLISH-LATIN  AND  LATIN-ENCLISH  Dic- 
tionary, from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  New 
Edition.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

j %•  Separately  The  Eiiglish-Latin  Dictionary,  10s.  6rf. ; the  Latin-English  Dictionary,  215. 

RIDDLE.— A DIAMOND  LATIN-ENCLISH  DICTIONARY. 

A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  NewEdition.  Royal  32mo. 4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE.— ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events  ; the  Limits  of  the  Church 
Md  its  Relations  to  the  Stp.te  ; Controversies  ; Sects  and  Parties  ; Rites,  Institutions,  and 
Ihscipline  ; Ecclesiastical  Writers,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE  (ROBERT.)— RAILWAYS:  THEIR  RISE  AND  PROGRESS,  AND 

CONSTRUCTION,  with  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals  for  their  Preven- 
tion.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  Esq.,  F.  R.S.,  S.  A.,  Civil  Engineer,  Associate  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  9s.  cloth. 

RIVERS.— THE  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE: 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families ; their  History  and  Mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Fourth 
Edition,  corrected  and  improved.  Foolscap  8vo.  65.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE  whole  art  of  making  BRITISH  WINES,  CORDIALS, 

AND  LIQUEURS,  IN  THE  GREATEST  PERF'ECTION  ; AS  ALSO  STRONG  AND 
CORDIAL  WATERS.  To  which  is  added,  a Collection  of  Valuable  Recipes  for  Brewing 
Fine  and  Strong  Ales,  and  Miscellaneous  Articles  connected  with  the  Practice.  By  James 
Robinson.  Fcap.  8vo.  fit.  cloth. 

ROBINSON  MAMES).-THE  WHOLE  ART  OF  CURING,  PICKLING, 

and  SMOKING  ME.AT  and  FISH,  both  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Modes.  With  many 
useful  Miscellaneous  Recipes,  and  full  Directions  for  the  Construction  of  an  Economical 
Drying-Chimney  and  Apparatus,  on  an  etitirelv  new  Plan.  By  James  Robinson,  Flighteen 
Years  a Practical  Cuicr.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  fid.  cloth. 

ROGERS.- THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
wit!^  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating*  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and  the 
Cooking  them.  By  John  Rogers,  author  of  “The  Fruit  Cultivator.'’  New 
Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  75.  cloth. 

ROHNER.— A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MUSICAL  COMPOSITION. 

^ohner.  Small  4to.  16.t.  cloth.  Key,  05, 

It  i$  well  calculated,  by  its  simplicity  and  clearness,  to  lead  the  student  to  a mastery  of 
science  0/ music.”— Sunday  Times. 

TAe  whole  has  been  treated  with  great  care  : it  is  copious,  highly  scientijic—that  is, 
perfectly  simple,  grammatical ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
learned  books  ever  written  on  the  arf.”— J errold’s  News. 


ROWTON.--THE  FEMALE  POETS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Chronologically  arranged;  with  copious  Selections,  and  Critical  Remarks.  By  Frederic 
Rowton,  author  of  “ The  Debater,’’  etc.  Square  crown  8vo.  Ms.  cloth. 


ROWTON  (F.)— THE  DEBATER; 

Being  a Serie.s  of  complete  Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions  for  Discussion. 

\ 1th  ample  references  to  the  best  sources  of  information  upon  each  particular  topic*  By 
rredenc  Rowton,  Lecturer  on  General  Literature*  Foolscap  8vo.  65.  cloth. 

'•■  There  is  one  merit  in  the  book  we  think  should  be  noticed.  The  model  debates  are 
ejrtremely  short  and  very  much  to  the  point.  Arguments  are  very  fairly  stated  on  each  side 
Of  the  question,  and  shew  that  reference  has  been  diligently  made  to  the'best  modern  sources. 

Pi'^’i^niinates  over  the  spirituel.  as  may  be  expected,  and  as  is  ever  the  case  in 
nt  n J'!'*'’ I'V-'  J 7“'’sfiow5  are  exceedingly  various,  and  all  of  an  interesting  and  many 
r J ^ reader  who  has  no  ambition  to  rival  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar  or  the 
statfU  ’’’f  tilling  and  a brief  view  of  many  important  questions  well 

^ value  to  many  who  have  no  idea  thiit  much  may  be  said  on  both 

cou/idVrLr/’A  of  arguments  at  the  end  are  really  useful  to  any  one 

considering  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  are  ably  com/iorerf.”— Jerrold’s  MagaziL.  . 

(BEV.  JOHN).— PAROCHIALIA, 

ChapMMlo  fhe  Sandford.B.D.  Vicar  of  Dunchurch, 
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SANDFORD.— WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC  CHARACTER, 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  6th  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.6«.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.— FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  Jolin  Sandford.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo. 7«.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE  OF  HIS  SHIPWRECK, 

and  consequent  Discovery  ot  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with  a Detail  of  many 
extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1/49,  as  written  in  his 
own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  Jane  Porter.  New  Edition.  2 vols.  post  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

SEDGWICK.— A HISTORY  OF  FRANCE 

F'or  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  P.evolntion 
of  1848.  Edited  by  tlie  Rev.  John  Sedgwick,  M.A.  Demy  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford; 
and  one  of  the  Masters  in  the  Ordnance  School,  Carshalton.  Foolscap  8vo. 

[Nearly  ready. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R. Southey,  LL.D.  Medium 
8vo.  30s.  cloth  i or,  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS: 

F’rom  Ben  Jonsou  to  Coleridge.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces  by  Dr.  Aikin. 
A New  Edition,  with  additional  Selections,  from  more  recent  Poets,  by  Lucy  Aikin.  Medium 
8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

TAe  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  included  are  printed  entire 
without  mutilation  or  abridgment. 

SENIOR.— CHARLES  VERNON: 

A Transatlantic  Tale.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Senior.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21#.  boards. 

“ There  are  very  fete  readers  whose  taste  is  not  consulted  in  these  volumes.  We  pay  them 
a high  compliment  when  we  say  that  we  rend  thejn  at  one  refreshing  draught.  They  treat  of 
love,  prosperous,  then  unhappy,  and  finally  prosperous  again  ; of  sea  fights  and  land  fights — 
of  being  almost  sold  to  slavery,  and  thence  redeemed  by  braving  terrible  perils;  of  bold 
adventures  in  escaping  through  surrounding  enemies;  of  West  Indian  conflagrations  and 
unsparing  hurricanes ; of  descriptions  of  creole  and  negro  life ; of  the  idleness  and  cruelty 
of  Colonial  owners  and  consumers ; of  the  forced  labour  and  ill-treatment  of  the  producers ; 
and  finally,  the  Author,  transplanting  his  literary  progeny  from  trans-  to  cis-  atlantic 
localities,  causes  them  to  terminate  their  adventures  happily  in  Somersetshire  and  Hamp- 
shire.”— Observer. 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT. 

Intended  as  a Birthday-Present,  or  Gift-Book  for  all  Seasons.  Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours, 
in  the  Missal  Style  ; with  Ornamental  Borders  by  Owen  Jones,  Architect,  and  an  Illuminated 
Frontispiece  by  W.  Boxall,  Esq.  A new  edition.  F’oolscap  4to.  in  a rich  brocaded  silk  cover, 
21s.;  or  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  25s. 

SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARFT,  in  which  nothing  is  added  to  the  Original  Text ; butthose 
Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  read  aloud.  By  T. 
Bowdler,  Flsq.  F.R.S.  New  Fldition.  8vo.  with  36  Illustrations  after  Smirke,  etc.,  21s. 

cloth  ; or,  without  Illustrations,  8 vols.  8vo.  41. 14s,  6d.  boards. 

« 

SHORT  WHIST: 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws  ; with  the  recent  Decisions  of  the  Clubs,  and  Observations  to 
make  anyone  a Whist  Player.  Containing  also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte,  Cribbage, 
Backgammon.  By  Major  A *****  New  Edition.  To  which  are  added.  Precepts  forTyros. 
By  Mrs.  B *****  Foolscap  8vo. 3s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

THE  GOOD  SHUNAMMITE. 

From  the  Scriptures— 2 Kings,  chap.  IV.  8 to  .37-  With  Six  Original  Designs  by  A.  Klein, 
and  an  Ornamental  Border  to  each  page,  in  the  Missal  style,  by  L.  Gruner.  Printed  in 
Colours  and  Gold.  Square  fcap.  Svo.  uniform  in  size  with  “ Miracles  of  our  Lord,”  21s.  in 
massive  carved  covers ; or  30s.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  Missal  style. 

SINCLAIR.— THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  author  of  “ The  Journey  of  Life,”  “Jane  Bouverie,”  “Modern 
Accomplishments,^’  “ Modern  Society,”  etc.  2 vols.  fcap.  Svo.  10s.  cloth. 

“ 7’he  book,  without  being  of  a directly  devotional  character,  or  belonging  to  the  class  of 
light  reading,  combines  several  of  the  best  qualities  of  both,  and  snakes  general  literature 
and  entertaining  anecdote  serve  as  handmaids  to  religious  instruction.  We  have  seen  many 
pompous  treatises  containing  not  half  the  talent  or  a tithe  of  the  knowledge  compressed  into 
these  unpretending  little  volumes.” — Britannia. 
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NEW  WORKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS 


SINCLAIR.— THE  JOURNEY  OF  LIFE. 

By  Catherine  Sinclair,  author  of  “The  Business  of  Life,”  “Modern  Society,”  “Jane 
Bouvene,  ’etc.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  Svo . os.  cloth. 


SINNETT.— BY-WAYS  OF  HISTORY,  FROM  THE  TWELFTH  TO  THE 

SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  51  vols.  post  8yo.  18s.  cloth. 


THE  sketches; 

ThreeTales.  By  the  Authors  of  “Amy  Herbert,”  “The  King’s  Messengers,”  and“  Hawk- 
Stone.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  with  six  Plates,  Ss,  cloth. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  HISTORICALLY  CONSIDERED: 

Succinct  Account  of  the  seyeral  Religious  Systems  which  have  obtained  in  this 
Island  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman  Conquest:  including  an  Investigation  into 
t e Early  Progress  of  Error  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  Introduction  of  the  Gospel  into 
Dritain,  and  the  State  of  Religion  in  England  till  Popery  had  gained  the  Ascendancy. 
By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  New  Edition.  8vo.  7*.  Gif.cloth. 


SMITH.— SACRED  ANNALS: 

History  and  Religion  of  Mankind,  from  the  Creation  of  the  World 
to  the  Heath  of  Isaac  : deduced  from  the  Writings  of  Moses  and  other  Inspired  Authors, 
copiously  Illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  ancient  Records,  Traditions,  and  Mythology  of 
the  Heathen  World.  By  George  Smith,  F.S.A.  etc.  author  of  “The  Religion  of  Ancient 
Britain,”  etc.  Crown  8vo.  lOr.  cloth. 


PERILOUS  TIMES: 

Or,  the  Agressions  of  Anti-Christian  Error  on  Scriptural  Christianity:  considered  in  refer- 
Rn  Protestants.  By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  Member  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  Foolscap  8to.  6j.  cloth.. 


SMITH  (JAMES).— THE  VOYAGE  AND  SHIPWRECK  OF  SAINT  PAUL: 

"7  on  the  Sources  of  the  W’ritings  of  St.  Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation 

of  theAntients.  By  James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S.  etc.  8to.  with  illustrative 
Views,  Charts,  and  Woodcuts,  14*.  cloth. 


SMITH  (SYDNEY).— SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHE- 
DRAL, the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  several  Churches  in  London;  together  with  others 
addrciised  to  a Country  Congregation.  By  the  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  Canon  Residentiary 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  8vo.  12s.  cloth.  j j j j 


THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

Comprising  the  Author’s  Miscellaneous  Writings,  and  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  New  Edition,  with  Additions,  3 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait,  36j.  cloth.  ^ 


SOAMES.— THE  LATIN  CHURCH  DURING  ANGLO-SAXON  TIMES. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A.,  Editor  of  “ Mosheim’s  Institutes  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.”  Svo.  145.  cloth. 


SOME  PASSAGES  FROM  MODERN  HISTORY. 

• s/o' 6»  'fid^cl’oth^"  Unknown  Friends,”  and  “Twelve  Years  Ago.”  Foolscap 


THE  SONG  OF  SONGS,  WHICH  IS  SOLOMON’S. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures  Being  the  Six  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
rm%i'Zio.1‘i;.'''  Elegantly  bound  infelievo  leath« 

SONGS,  MADRIGALS,  AND  SONNETS: 

A Gatheu-ing  of  some  of  the  most  pleasant  Flowers  of  old  English  Poetry.  Set  in  Borders  of 

„ "f"?  e^esavt  little  work.  It  preteutg  a delightful  and  fragrant  vovo 

>till  Jore  nltrlTtiv^^^^^  agreeable  a form , as  fo  render  the  literar/geZ\ 


and 
tiioit 
comfort  of  i 


Te 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

LATE  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Edited  by  bis  Sou,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A. 

( In  prepar ation. 

A SOUTHEY’S  COMMON- 

.nd  C„U.c.l0„  1.  H1..0,,, 

SOUTHEY— THE  DOCTOR,  ETC. 

By  the  late  Robert  Southey.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  Edited  by  the  Author’s  Son  in 

Aiith’or^'^TV 'Varter.  With  Portrait,  Vig:nette  Title-page,  and  Bust  of  the 
Author.  NewEdition.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  LIFE  OF  WESLEY, 

By  Hobert  Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  NewEdition  with 
of  Coleridge,  Esq.,  and  Remarks  on  the  Life  and  Character 

Kp  PH  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert 

Southey,  A.M.  Curate  of  Cockermouth.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  two  Portraits,  If.  S«.  cloth. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS: 

Contfuning  allthe  Author’s  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  One  Volume  24t  firf 
witu  Portrait  and  Vignette,  uniform  with  Byron’s  and  Moore’s  Poetical  Works.  Medium  Svo’ 
^\s,  clota;  or  42^.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  foolscap  Svo.  with  Portrait  and  19  Plates,  2f.  10*.;  morocco,  it.  10s. 


STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK;  OR,  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG 

SPORTSMEN.  By  Harry  Hieover.  2 vols.  Svo.  with  Portrait, 24,.  cloth. 

The^e  lively  ,ketrhei  answer  to  their  title  very  well.  They  have  the  proper  tone  and 

12lfnfrheti^h/  the  thorough  sporting  knowledge  which  should  belong  t1> 

talk  0/  the  stable » berever  I\tinrod  teas  welcome^  we  think  therp  » ••  • *- 

for  Harry  Hieover,  h 
five  hints,  as  well  as  m 


^ ^ , ^^^^<^oine,we  think  there  should  be  cordial ^reetin''^ 

His  book  IS  certainly  a very  clever  book  of  its  class,  with  many  instruc. 
nuch  agreeable  light-hearted  readii/e-.’’— Examiner. 


STEEL’S  SHIPMASTER’S  ASSISTANT. 

Compiled  for  the  use  of  Merchants,  Owners  and  Masters  of  Ships,  Officers  of  Customs,  and 
all  Persons  connected  with  Shipping  or  Commerce;  containing  the  Law  and  Local  Regula- 
uons  affecting  the  Ownership,  Charge,  and  Management  of  Ships  and  their  Cargoes- 
together  with  Notices  of  other  Matters,  and  all  necessary  Information  for  Mariners.  ^New 
Edition,  rewritten  throughout.  Edited  hy  Graham  Willniore,  Esq.  M.A  Barrister-a't-Law- 

Crub^i^t.’’''8vo!28,?  clotlfrr  29™'^ 

IN  ECCLESj^ASTICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  ON  OTHER 

.SUBJECTS.  lakeii  from  Articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  “Edinburgh  Review” 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Stephen^i.C.B  2 vols. 

[_In  preparation. 

STEPHEN.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Stephen,  author  of  “ The  Book  of 
the  Constitution,”  “ Spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome,”  etc.  4 vols.  Svo.  with  24  highlv-fiMshed 
Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  32,.  cloth.  tiiustied 

STEPHENS.— A MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  * 

Or,  BEETLES  : containing  a Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetle’s  hitherto  ascertained  to 
iiihabitGreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.  By  J.  F.  Stephens,  F.L.S.  PostSvo.  14,.clotC 


STEWART.-THE  MEANS  OF  FACILITATING  THE  TRANSFER  OF  LAND  • 

111  Three  Lectures.  By  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister.  Svo.  os.  cloth.* 

THE  SUITOR’S  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  COUNTY 

COURTS:  containing  all  the  Information  necessary  for  Conducting  or  Defending  a Suit- 
the  Fees  payable  on  each  Step  ; Definitions  of  the  Legal  Terms  used  in  the  Proceedings  ■ ar! 
Abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament;  the  Rules  of  Practice,  etc.  etc.  Also  a District  Direr 
tory,  giving  the  Names  of  all  the  Streets  (and  the  number  of  Houses  in  each  Strecti  whieli 
form  the  Boiiuciaries  of  the  Metropolitan  Districts;  made  from  an  actual  Peranihulatiori 
around  each:  and  a List  of  the  Country  Districts.  By  a County  Court  Assistant  Clerk 
12mo.  4,.  firf.  cloth. 

TATE,— THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF 

ST.  P.AUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts  ; with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred  Narrative  suprdied 

from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  Dissertations:  with  the  Horie  p’aulina;  of 
Dr.  Paley,  in  a more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  James  Tate,  M.A.  Svo.  Map  13,  cloth 


TAYLER  (REV  CHARLES  B.)-MARCARET: 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M. A.  Rectorof  St.  Peter’s,  Chester,  author 
of“LadyMary;  or.  Not  of  the  World;’^  etc.  New  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  6«.  cloth. 

TAYLER  (REV. CHARLES  B.)— LADY  MARY;  OR,  NOT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  B- Tayler,  Rectorof  St.  Peter’s,  Chester ; author  of ‘'Margaret,  or  the 
Pearl,  etc.  New  lidition.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  a Frontispiece  engraved  by  J,  Absolon, 


6s,  6d.  cloth, 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA  AND  JESUITISM. 

By  Isaac  Taylor.  Post  8vo. 


[In  the  Spring, 


(JEREMY).— BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR’S  ENTIRE  WORKS: 

W ith  the  Life  of  Bishop! Heber.  Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Page  Eden, 
Fellow  of  Oriel  Colleg-e,  Oxford.  Vol.  II.  (the  first  in  the  order  of  publication)  contains  the 

Living  and  Dying.  Vol,  IV.  a Course  of  Sermons  for  all 
Vol.  V.  Episcopacy,  Apology  for  Set  Forms,  Keverence  due  to 
the  Altar  (now  first  printed  from  a MS.  recently  discovered  in  the  Library  of  Queen’s 
Colleg-e,  Oxford),  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  Confirmation.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  each,  cloth. 

To  ie  Ten  Vohimea,  price  \0s.  6rf.  each.  Fol.  VI.  containing  the 

Repentance,  Golden  Grove,  etc.  ts  wear/y  ready.  ® 

THIRLWALL.— THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

A new  Edition,  revised  ; with  Notes. 

Vols.I.to  IV. demy  Svo. with  Maps,  12s.  each  cloth.  To  be  completed  in  8 volumes. 

*,*  Also,  an  Edition  in  8 vols.fcap.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  21.  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Thom^^sorM  Classical,  H’mtorical,  and  Biographical,  by  AnthonyTodd 

Mol*  • ’•  * Fi*(lf6ssor  of  Materia  INIedica  and  Therapeutics,  and  of  Forensic 

Medicine,  in  University  College,  London,  etc.  Fcap.  Svo.  rs.  6d.  cloth.  ^o«'e«sic 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Corney,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  on  VVood  by 
the  Members  of  the  hatching  Club.  Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  EiiL-ravers 
lilTdaVser^  “Goldsmith’s  Poems,”  21*.  cloth;  bound  in  morwco,  by 

THOMSON.-SCHOOL  CHEMISTRY  ; 

Or  Practical  Rudiments  of  the  Science.  By  Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  M D M.aster  in 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  same  University  ; and 
wit'f\vLdcuts,5^  Honourable  East  India  Company.  Foolscap’  8yo. 

THOMSON.— EXPERIMENTAL  RESEARCHES  ON  THE  FOOD  OF  ANIMALS 

AND  THE  KAI'TENING  OF  CATTLE:  with  Remarks  on  Uie  Lod^ of  Man  By^^itert 
Dundas  Thomson,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Fcap.  Svo.  bs.  cloth.  ^ 

the7e\lTutiflrnvd  "/  nnimals  appears  to  be  completely  resolved  by 

tnese  oeautijul  and  elaborate  eapertments." — Baron  Liebig.  r y y 

THOMSON  (JOHN).— TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

Days;  with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  from  On'e ’to  Twelve  Monthf  of  Single 

Ten  Years.  Also,  Tables  shewing  the  Exc’hange  oi  mils  etc  etc  r “ ' V 

Accountant.  New  Edition.  12mo.  8«.  bound.  ’ ® - ^y  John  Thomson, 

THOMSON. -THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM 

Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrintiircr-  « V ' coiitaiiimg  Proofs  of  the 
an  Account  of  the  Jewish  Sects  am?  a of  “‘f  ’ 

of  the  01(1  Testament.  By  the  late  George  Tomliuru  n F R p i°f-  I-''®?’’'* 

fis.firf.cloth.  New  Edition.  PoolscnpSvo. 
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TOOKE.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES: 

to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  the  year  1792  to  the  year 
18S8,  inclusive.  Preceded  by  a Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trarip  ft...  i ? 
Centuries.  By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.R  .S.  3 yols?8yo.  2f  8a  cloth.  ^ 

TOOKE.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PRICES. 

'fXI  To: 'ir  d'^h!  “ 1839.’>%^;VLTas\^o‘oL:Esq: 

THE  LIVES  OF  TWELVE  EMINENT  JUDGES 

OF  THE  LAST  AND  OF  THE  PRFiSENT  CFNTnR  V r..  w m.  i a-.  JUDGES 

TURNER.— THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

TunT^F  sT  i" 'iSeries  of  Letters  to  a Son,  By  Sharon 

postSvo  3i;.  erclo^ht^  ^ W>th  Edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner!  Svols. 

TURNER. — THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 
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lIAUNDEE^s  POPULAR  TREASURIES. 


(©pinions  of  ^rcss. 


I.  On  the  general  Series. 


<C 


Works  whicli,  though  of  pygmy  stature,  comprise  each 
within  its  limits,  the  cream  of  a well-stored  library.  The 
type,  though  small,  is  exquisitely  clear ; and  the  pages  are 
so  closely  packed,  that  many  a large  folio  contains  less 
matter  than  one  of  these  extraordinary  volumes.” 

Morning  Advertiser. 

“What  a terrestrial  globe  is  to  a multitude  of  maps, 
these  four  little  books  are  to  an  ordinary  library.  They 
are  the  accumulation  and  condensation  of  knowledge  upon 
almost  every  subject;  and  they  offer,  in  a compact  and 
portable  form,  as  much  real  instruction  as  is  usually  scat- 
tered through  many  hundred  volumes.”  Sun. 


II.  On  “The  Treasury  of  Natural  History.” 


“ The  book  is  equally  adapted  for,  and  ought  to  have  a 
place  on,  the  library  shelf,  the  drawing-room  table,  and 
the  nursery  floor ; but  there  is  another  place  where,  of  all 
others,  it  is  loudly  called  for, — namely,  in  every  zoological 
Museum,  where  there  should  be  a copy  for  every  case'' 

Cambrian. 


For  the  Titles,  ^6*.  (/Maunder’s  “Popular  Treasuries,’ 
see  the  beginning  of  this  Booh. 


London  ; Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans. 


“ These  works  are,  indeed,  locomotives  on  the  railroad 
of  the  mind,  to  bring  with  speed  and  profit  the  eager 
traveller  to  the  terminus  he  must  long  seek  in  vain  by  any 
other  course.”  Atlas. 


